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ANTHONY'S    FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  Alice  Gex's  scheme  approached 
its  culmination  she  became  disquieted 
and  anxious.  Her  motive  had  been 
of  the  best,  but  she  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  putting  it  into  effect. 
It  had  caused  her  much  thought  and 
had  been  acted  upon  only  after  long 
deliberation ;  yet  now  that  the  result 
was  imminent,  she  almost  wished  the 
thing  undone.  Eminently  womanly, 
the  mere  fact  of  going  to  Mr. 
Gilstrapp  had  disturbed  her ;  wholly 
filial  and  loyal,  to  consult  a  third 
party  upon  her  father's  affairs,  and 
inferentially  display  her  father's 
weaknesses,  had  caused  her  pain. 
But  she  had  adventured  both  for  the 
conviction  which  made  them  to  her 
mind  necessary ;  and  now  that  she 
could  not  withdraw,  now  that  she 
had  received  Gilstrapp's  communica- 
tion announcing  that  very  day  as  the 
date  he  had  chosen  to  present  his 
acquisition  to  the  unconscious  Colonel, 
the  timidity  of  her  sex  seized  her, 
and  she  was  in  a  panic  between  hope 
and  fear  as  to  the  consequence  of  the 
train  of  circumstances  she  had  set 
moving. 

Another  impulse  also,  less  charac- 
teristic of  her  than  of  many  of  her 
sex,  had  its  share  in  promoting  rest- 
lessness. She  was  curious  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  prospective 
secretary  whom  Gilstrapp  had  praised 
so  warmly.  She  was  but  moderately 
sanguine  on  that  point,  for  she  knew 
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the  honest  gentleman's  propensity  to 
see  only  the  best  side  of  everyone, 
especially  of  his  friends;  and  if  his 
client  should  prove  in  the  slightest 
degree  obnoxious,  her  task  of  recon- 
ciling her  father  might  prove  a  hard 
one. 

Upon  one  pretext  or  another  she 
contrived  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  her 
usually  busy  morning  at  the  window 
or  in  the  garden.  At  last  the  clock 
on  the  stairs  struck  noon,  and  simul- 
taneously the  stoppage  of  a  vehicle  at 
the  gate  made  her  dart  to  a  loop-hole 
whence  she  could  look  out  without 
being  observed.  This  time  she  was 
rewarded.  Mr.  Gilstrapp  alighted ; 
she  could  catch  the  colour  of  his  blue 
coat  and  shining  buttons  through  a 
gap  in  the  bushes.  With  him  was 
another  whom  she  had  ample  time  to 
inspect  on  the  passage  from  the  gate 
to  the  hall-door. 

At  the  first  glance  he  gave  the 
impression  of  middle  age,  but  when 
he  came  nearer  she  perceived  him  to 
be  comparatively  young.  His  face 
was  rather  thin,  and  from  that  fact 
appeared  longer  than  it  actually  was. 
There  were  lines  across  his  brow  and 
fainter  ones  on  his  cheek,  and  so  much 
of  his  black  hair  as  could  be  seen 
under  his  hat  was  sparsely  streaked 
with  grey.  She  noted  that  he  was 
well  dressed,  and  that  his  clothes, 
though  they  were  new,  sat  naturally 
upon  him.  Women  set  much  value 
upon  such  trifling  indications,  but  in 
a  certain  sphere  they  are  more  acute 
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observers  than  men,  and  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  deride  Alice  Gex's  judg- 
ment because  amidst  her  trepidation 
as  to  how  the  new  secretary  would  be 
received,  she  found  time  to  criticise 
his  apparel.  She  noted,  also,  that 
he  was  tall,  almost  as  tall  as  Mr. 
Gilstrapp,  and  had  high,  square 
shoulders  slightly  stooping ;  but,  de- 
spite the  advantage  of  years,  he  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  older  man 
as  an  ideal  type  of  manly  vigour. 
Had  she  had  time  to  think  of  it,  she 
might  have  recollected  that  never  yet 
had  Mr.  Gilstrapp  been  compared 
disadvantageous^  in  her  mind  with 
another  ;  but  she  had  not,  for  a 
moment  later  the  secretary  was  mak- 
ing his  bow  and  Mr.  Gilstrapp  effect- 
ing the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

"  Why,  Miss  Alice ! "  exclaimed  the 
latter,  "it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure 
to  find  you  at  leisure  before  lunch. 
You  will  be  an  invaluable  coadjutor 
in  the  attack  upon  your  father.  Come 
and  help  me, — Anthony,  we  will  be 
back  in  five  minutes." 

Anthony  enlivened  the  interval  of 
waiting  by  strolling  round  the  room 
and  listlessly  taking  note  of  his  sur- 
roundings. The  walls  were  mostly 
lined  with  books,  and  upon  the  tops 
of  the  cases  stood  one  or  two  busts 
and  quaint  pieces  of  china.  The 
room  was  eminently  comfortable  and 
quiet  with  a  placidity  which  sank 
gratefully  into  his  soul;  but  it  did 
not  appear  much  used,  except  in  one 
corner  where  a  large  leather-covered 
writing-table,  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances,  suggested  work. 
It  was  strewn,  however,  with  a  dis- 
orderly litter  of  papers  and  letters,  and 
the  equipments  were  costly,  giving 
rather  the  impression  of  dilatory  wealth 
than  active  business-habits.  Among 
the  pictures  upon  the  small  spaces  of 
unoccupied  wall  were  two  recently 
executed  miniatures,  in  one  of  which 
he  recognised  a  portrait  of    her   he 


knew  already  as  Miss  Gex.  The 
other  puzzled  him ;  he  recognised  the 
face,  but  as  if  he  had  seen  it  in  a 
dream,  something  elusive  and  name- 
less. It  was  an  admirable  example 
of  the  miniature  painter's  art,  and 
matched  its  dainty  limitations  appo- 
sitely. A  smile  lurked  in  the  demure 
blue  eyes,  and  seemed  to  mock  his 
habitual  melancholy  as  the  butterfly 
might  flirt  its  gay  wings  at  the  ant's 
labouring  cares. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  murmured,  crossing 
to  the  window,  "  how  and  when, — it 
must  be  the  Miss  Bud  of  whom  Gil- 
strapp speaks." 

The  trim  garden,  with  its  shaven 
lawns  spreading  beyond  thick  clipped 
hedges,  so  that  one  saw  no  end  to  it, 
was  a  vision  of  delight  after  Rose- 
bank  Wharf  and  the  dirty  streets. 
There  are  few  gardens  like  it  left 
near  London  now,  with  its  beds  of 
staid  old  blooms,  so  different  from  the 
gaudy  products  of  the  hot-house  that 
wither  in  the  sight,  its  broad  gravel 
walks,  and  the  great  elms,  and  smooth 
grassy  slopes  down  which  children 
love  to  roll.  Anthony  watched  the 
first  fall  of  leaves  whirling  down  the 
paths,  and  a  gardener  with  his  long 
birch  broom  morosely  chasing  them. 
The  prospect  set  some  thoughts  mov- 
ing which  hardened  £is  face,  and  one 
could  understand,  seeing  him  so  in 
reverie,  why  Alice  Gex  had  fancied 
him  old.  Presently  his  expression 
changed  to  conjecture,  drawing  from 
him  an  uneasy  movement  of  defeat. 
He  was  attempting  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  ownership  of  the  blue  eyes  he 
did  not  need  to  turn  round  to  see 
laughing  at  him.     How — when — 

"Come  along,  Anthony!"  called 
Mr.  Gilstrapp. 

He  followed  through  a  wide  hall 
into  a  large  dining-room,  where  he 
vaguely  noticed  much  oak  furniture 
and  some  massive  silver  ranged  upon 
a   sideboard.     A  spare,  dapper  little 
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gentleman  came  forward  to  meet  him 
with  outstretched  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  tugged  at  a  shaggy  grey 
moustache. 

"Mr.  Anthony  Smith,"  said  Mr. 
Gilstrapp,  in  a  tone  of  hearty  triumph, 
as  of  one  producing  a  jewel  of  great 
price. 

If  the  spare  gentleman  held  a 
similar  opinion  of  Anthony's  realis- 
able worth,  he  managed  to  conceal 
the  fact  with  the  cunning  of  a  pro- 
fessed bargian-hunter.  He  certainly 
betrayed  no  extravagant  tokens  of 
joy  at  his  secretary's  appearance ; 
on  the  contrary  he  evinced  signs  of 
a  somewhat  painful  embarrassment  by 
pulling  vigorously  at  his  moustache 
and  rolling  his  little  eyes  about  every- 
where but  at  his  guest.  The  silence 
had  reached  the  point  of  discomfiture 
when  he  recovered  himself  with  a 
start.  "How  de  do,  sir,  how  de 
do?"  he  said,  shaking  hands  cor- 
dially. 

"And  how  are  you,  sir?"  replied 
Anthony. 

The  interchange  of  courtesies 
showed  a  tendency  to  extinction,  and 
Colonel  Gex's  eyes  began  to  wander 
again ;  but  he  rose  to  the  occasion 
under  strong  pressure  as  it  were, 
and  remarked  agreeably,  "  A  fine  day 
for  the  time  of  the  year, — devilish 
fine." 

"Very  much  so  indeed,"  said 
Anthony. 

"  Well,  as  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  for  you  two  to  get  through,"  said 
Mr.  Gilstrapp,  "I  will  make  myself 
scarce — " 

"  No,  stop,  Gilstrapp —  " 

"Eh?" 

"To  lunch,"  concluded  Colonel 
Gex. 

"  I  mean  to,  my  boy ;  but  mean- 
while you  can  do  better  without  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  how  modest  we  are 
becoming ! "  exclaimed  a  new  voice, 
whereat  they  all  turned  from  various 


impulses  which,  if  expression  is  any 
index,  could  be  interpreted  in  Colonel 
Gex  as  relief  and  peevishness  com- 
bined, in  Mr.  Gilstrapp  as  comic  help- 
lessness at  the  imminent  defeat  of  his 
project  for  privacy,  and  in  Anthony 
as  interest. 

The  door  swung  upon  its  hinges 
and  the  original  of  the  miniature 
tripped  in  with  just  such  dancing  blue 
eyes  as  the  picture  reproduced.  An- 
thony knew,  before  she  had  made  two 
steps,  that  this  was  Miss  Bud — the 
girl  who  had  come  back  coyly  to  thank 
him  when  he  lifted  her  box  from  the 
hackney-coach  in  the  squalid  bye- 
street — the  daughter  of  the  now 
affluent  Colonel  who  had  not  then 
sufficient  in  his  pocket  to  give  the 
driver  sixpence  over  the  legal  fare. 
That,  in  Anthony's  mind,  explained 
the  gallant  warrior's  present  lack  of 
ease,  as  it  did  her  puzzled  look  at 
him. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  did  not  know  there  was 
anyone  here,  Papa." 

"  Don't  go,  Bud,"  said  Colonel  Gex. 
"This  is  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  my  business  affairs." 

She  came  closer  to  Anthony  to 
make  her  greeting,  and  the  puzzled 
look  gave  way  to  merriment.  "  I 
think  we  have  met  before,  Papa,"  she 
murmured,  casting  the  blue  eyes  down 
on  the  floor.  It  was  a  very  guileless 
assumption  of  ingenuousness ;  but 
who  shall  blame  her  for  knowing  that 
Anthony,  were  he  the  most  hardened 
of  misogynists,  could  not  fail  to  notice 
how  charming  the  long  lashes  looked 
against  the  rosy  cheek  ? 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Colonel 
Gex ;  "  you  talk  too  much,  my  dear. 
Do  you  take  her  0$  Gilstrapp,  while 
I  conduct  Mr.  Smith  to  the  library 
to  commence  the  —  er  —  process  of 
initiation." 

"  Now  then,  Miss,"  began  Mr.  Gil- 
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strapp ;  but  as  Anthony  went  out 
with  his  conductor  he  caught  a 
glimpse  over  his  shoulder  of  Miss 
dancing  away,  and  her  appointed 
monitor  giving  up  his  task  as  hopeless. 

"  Now,"  said  Colonel  Gex  when 
they  were  alone  in  the  library,  running 
his  hands  through  the  disorder  of 
papers  upon  the  writing-table,  "  what 
do  you  make  of  these  ? " 

"  Nothing,  I  confess —  " 

"Of  course  not,"  interrupted  the 
Colonel,  dropping  upon  a  sofa  with 
an  air  of  gloomy  triumph  indicating 
the  confirmation  of  forebodings  per- 
sistently flouted  by  a  sceptical  genera- 
tion. 

"Until  I  have  looked  through 
them,"  finished  Anthony  gravely. 

A  dash  of  disappointment  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  Colonel's  triumph. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  if 
you  are  still  inclined  to  tackle  a 
devilish  complex  task,  it  is  not  for 
me,  who  will  be  the  gainer,  to  attempt 
to  dissuade  you.  I  think  Gilstrapp 
told  me  you  were  possessed  of  some 
legal  training  ? " 

"  I  learned  sufficient  in  my  youth 
to  be  of  service  in  such  matters  as 
I  assume  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
undertake." 

"Your  youth!  Why,  I  wish  I 
were  no  older  than  you ;  life  would 
be  a  deuced  sight  more  worth  living." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Anthony, 
coldly.  "  Have  I  permission  to  look 
through  this  correspondence  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  Colonel ; 
"and  if  human  nature  is  the  same 
with  most  of  us,  you'll  soon  be  wanting 
permission  to  leave  off." 

Paying  this  flash  of  wit  the  passing 
tribute  of  a  chuckle,  Colonel  Gex 
stretched  himself  at  his  ease  on  the 
sofa  and  proceeded  to  support  his 
secretary  with  counsel  and  direction 
upon  each  document  as  it  was  un- 
earthed from  the  general  collection. 
His   comments   were    not,   to    speak 


truth,  strictly  illuminating,  which 
was  the  more  odd  as  he  was  strongly 
intent  upon  the  secretary's  motions, 
and  his  shifty  glance  darted  ceaselessly 
from  paper  to  person  and  back  again. 
Anthony,  practically  left  to  the  leading 
of  his  own  intelligence,  sorted  and 
perused  methodically. 

"  That's  from  a  parson,  I'll  swear," 
observed  Colonel  Gex.  "He  always 
sends  seventeen  pages  of  abuse  and 
complaint,  and  ends  up  with  a  benison ; 
at  any  rate,  so  I  gather  from  Miss 
Gex,  who  reads  his  letters ;  I  don't — 
I  couldn't ;  it  is  the  most  cursedly 
illegible  writing  I  ever  saw.  You 
see,  the  living  belongs  to  me,  and  so 
he  bombards  me  with  such  terms  as 
glebe  and  tithe  and  simony ;  he  is  a 
devilish  good  man  of  business,  like  all 
his  cloth,  and  floors  me  completely. 
I  don't  even  know  where  his  parish 
is.  That's  from  Slopesides — no — yes; 
ain't  it?" 

"  What  ? "  enquired  Anthony,  look- 
ing up.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
would  appear  to  be  from  a  person  of 
that  name.     He — " 

"  Wants  directions  about  putting 
up  a  roof  or  pulling  down  a  staircase. 
I  know  him;  he  is  the  agent  and 
rent-collector  for  some  houses  I  own 
in  Shoreditch.  A  great  part  of  my 
income  comes  from  real  estate,  and 
the  most  unsatisfactory  part.  Slope- 
sides  is  a  nuisance,  and  I  have  a 
tolerably  strong  conviction  he  is  also 
a  rogue,"  proceeded  the  Colonel.  It 
was  curious  to  remark  his  discursive- 
ness and  the  intensity  with  which 
he  watched  Anthony's  movements. 
"  Most  of  the  understrappers  I  have 
to  deal  with  are  either  rogues  or  the 
tools  of  their  masters  who  are  worse 
rogues.  That  blue  paper  you  are 
picking  up,  for  instance,  is  a  writ 
about  something  in  connection  with 
a  company  I  invested  in,  and  which 
went  smash.  It's  only  a  small 
amount — twenty  pounds    or   so   was 
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the  total,  I  think — but  exhibits  more 
roguery.  All  those  letters  in  one 
envelope  to  your  left,  which  look  as 
if  the  writer  had  eaten  his  breakfast 
off  'em,  are  from  a  representative  of 
another  class  less  numerous  but  quite 
as  aggravating.  He  is  an  ass — the 
old  servant  of  the — er — the  pro- 
genitors from  whom  I  inherited,  and 
for  that  reason  imagines  he  is  licensed 
to  gratuitously  drive  me  to  Bedlam 
with  his  servile  and  illiterate  scrawls. 
I  believe  he  backed  the  paper  of  some 
cousin  emulous  of  taking  a  public- 
house  ;  with  the  usual  result  of  a 
blackguard  lawyer  confiscating  the 
public-house,  his  guarantee,  his  money, 
and  threatening  to  do  the  same  by 
his  furniture.  What  the  devil  am 
I  to  do,  Mr.  Smith?  Square  up  the 
blackguard  lawyer,  is  what  my  honour 
prompts :  but  then  I  should  be  sub- 
sidising a  knave.  Let  him  get  out 
of  the  mess  himself  is  what  my 
interest  prompts;  but  then  I  should 
be  sacrificing  a  well-meaning  fool. 
The  very  deuce  of  a  conundrum, 
I  consider  it;  and  there  are  dozens 
just  as  tough  and  infinitely  more 
important." 

Discoursing  thus  pleasantly,  while 
Anthony  bit  by  bit  evolved  partial 
order  out  of  chaos,  did  Colonel  Gex 
pass  the  time,  until  a  bell  sounded 
in  the  distance.  At  the  summons  he 
rose  briskly  to  his  feet  with  apparent 
relief. 

"  Luncheon,"  he  explained.  "  You 
will  be  glad  to  wash  your  hands." 

"Really,"  protested  Anthony,  "I 
had  not  anticipated — " 

"Smith,  let  us  come  to  an  under- 
standing at  once,"  retorted  Colonel 
Gex  with  a  boisterous  geniality  which 
did  not  particularly  become  him. 
"You  are  to  be  one  of  the  family. 
After  my  friend  Gilstrapp's  commen- 
dation of  you,  which  it  is  my  confi- 
dent hope  to  verify  before  long  from 
personal  experience,  I  can  permit  no 


less.  One  of  the  family,  begad  !  Call 
it  settled.  Come  when  you  like,  go 
when  •  you  like,  do  what  you  like ; 
lunch  here,  dine  here,  breakfast  here, 
— sleep  here,  if  you  wish.  By  the 
way,  though,  I  think  I  heard  that 
you  are  married  1 " 

"  That  is  so." 

"Then  bring  your  wife  at  once," 
said  Colonel  Gex,  his  expansiveness 
conveying  the  impression  that  he  re- 
garded a  wife  in  the  nature  of  a  light 
and  portable  article  such  as  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  pocket. 

"Unfortunately  I  cannot  avail 
myself  of  your  hospitality  in  that 
respect;  my  wife  is  a  permanent 
invalid,  and  sees  no  one." 

"Ah,  sad,  sad,"  said  Colonel  Gex, 
becoming  mournful  with  commendable 
facility.  "  Yery  painful, — pardon  the 
unwitting  indiscretion."  He  grew 
sympathetic  to  the  verge  of  melan- 
choly until  he  had  edged  Anthony 
into  the  hall,  where,  the  clinking  of 
knife  and  fork  striking  upon  his  ears, 
he  cheered  up  amazingly,  and,  before 
the  secretary  could  express  a  befitting 
sentiment,  by  some  unseen  agency  he 
had  vanished  and  a  footman  stood  in 
his  place  to  show  the  way  to  a 
dressing-room. 

CHAPTEB  XV. 

Anthony  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Gilstrapp  that  his  considerate  em- 
ployer entertained  largely ;  and  he 
was  not  surprised  therefore  to  find 
strangers  round  the  dining-room  table. 
Confronting  the  Colonel  at  the  head, 
sat  Alice  Gex  at  the  foot,  with,  next 
to  her,  Gilstrapp,  who  nodded  and 
threw  a  word  across  as  he  sat  down 
in  the  place  which  had  been  left 
vacant  for  him  at  the  other  end. 
Upon  his  left  was  a  mature  damsel 
with  whose  charms  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted, but  upon  his  right  a  flow 
of  chatter  would  have  proclaimed  Bud 
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for  his  companion  even  had  he  been 
blind. 

The  mature  damsel,  in  default  of 
formal  introduction,  might,  so  far  as 
accessibility  was  concerned,  have 
resided  in  another  planet;  it  being 
a  fundamental  law  of  her  social  exist- 
ence that  until  that  solemn  mystery 
had  been  consummated,  everyone  was 
a  pariah  or  a  leper  or  both.  Bud, 
however,  laboured  under  no  such  dis- 
ability, and  she  addressed  herself  to 
him  directly. 

"Has  papa  been  fatiguing  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Smith?" 

"Not  at  all,  Miss  Gex.  He  was 
most  thoughtful  and  explanatory." 

"  Then  no  wonder  you  look  tired." 

Anthony,  without  much  success, 
endeavoured  to  conceal  a  smile. 
Ordinarily,  that  little  indication  of 
character  is  not  given  the  credit  it 
deserves  for  showing  of  how  much  a 
face  is  capable.  Anthony's  weariness 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  vanish, 
and  disclose  what  he  must  have  been 
like  in  those  days  of  his  youth  of 
which  he  spoke  so  remotely. 

"  But  I  think  you  are  strong,  too," 
pursued  Bud,  mischievously  aware  of 
her  power — as  what  woman  is  not? — 
and  elated  by  his  unconscious  avowal 
of  it. 

"Do  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  very ;  and  active,  also." 

"  Are  these  compliments  ?" 

"No,  Mr.  Smith;  facts  gathered 
from  my  own  observation." 

"  It  must  be  a  very  rapid  observa- 
tion." 

"Well,  perhaps;  but  then  my 
opportunity  was  fortunate." 

Anthony  laughed  quietly.  This  is 
very  mysterious,"  he  said ;  "  I  do  not 
recall  disclosing  my  qualities  so  fully." 

"No?  You  are  rather  dull — oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 

"Why  do  that?  One  cannot  ex- 
pect to  attain  perfection,  and  you 
have   already  credited  me  with   two 


desirable  attributes ;  unfortunately, 
though,  they  have  not  been  of  much 
use  to  me  up  to  the  present." 

"They  might  be,"  retorted  Bud, 
putting  up  her  hand  to  reclaim  a  lock 
of  rebellious  hair,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  her  face.  "  I  think  you  have 
missed  your  vocation." 

"Which  is?" 

"  That  of  a  luggage-porter." 

"  The  little  witch  ! "  thought 
Anthony,  taken  aback  completely  by 
this  play  upon  an  incident  he  had 
imagined  would  be  discreetly  ignored 
amid  such  scenes  of  grandeur.  He 
forgot  his  lunch  in  his  amused  dis- 
may, and  gathered  his  wits  to  pursue 
the  colloquy ;  but  she  had  turned  her 
back  upon  him  with  a  rippling  laugh, 
and  was  bestowing  her  favours  upon 
the  youth  at  her  further  side. 
Anthony's  indifference  to  others  with 
whom  he  knew  too  bitterly  that  he 
had  nothing  in  common  crept  over 
the  rift  Bud  had  created ;  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  silence  with  the 
ease  of  habit.  But  not  for  long ;  in 
a  moment  the  voice  awoke  him  again. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Lancelot  Memory, 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been  plaguing 
me  to  introduce  him." 

Mr.  Lancelot  Memory  looked 
aghast,  as  well  he  might,  seeing  that 
his  interest  in  Anthony  up  to  the 
present  had  evinced  itself  in  a  morose 
and  vengeful  glare. 

"  He  writes  poetry,  Mr.  Smith," 
proceeded  Bud. 

"  Not  for  publication  ;  and  in  any 
case  not  for  perusal  at  lunch,  which 
is  about  the  most  grossly  material  meal 
of  the  day,"  retorted  Memory  hastily. 

"  I  have  candidly  warned  him  not 
to  give  me  any,"  said  Bud.  "  I  think 
poetry  is  horrible  nonsense  mostly, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Smith  ? " 

Memory  looked,  if  possible,  still 
more  malevolently  at  Anthony, 
plainly  attributing  this  wholesale 
opinion  to  his  machinations. 
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"I  agree  with  Mr.  Memory  that 
it  is  out  of  place  at  lunch,"  replied 
Anthony  politely,  without  appeasing 
that  gentleman  in  the  slightest. 

"  There !  that  is  just  like  men, 
taking  another  man's  part  against  a 
harmless  girl !  And  Mr.  Smith  is 
the  worst,  for  he  is  so  terribly 
muscular  and  athletic  that  he  ought 
to  set  a  chivalrous  example." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bud  took 
the  liberty  of  exercising  an  innocent 
freedom  of  manners  that  was  not 
permitted  to  the  generality  of  her 
contemporaries,  and  which  consider- 
ably shocked  some  of  them  who  were 
not  invariably  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Alice  looked  across  to  her  rather 
apprehensively  at  this  moment,  but 
her  eyes  were  decorously  bent  upon 
the  table-cloth.  She  was  entirely 
happy,  having  given  Memory  a  cue 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  up. 

"It  is  not  my  custom  to  follow 
examples,  Miss  Gex,"  he  observed 
stiffly. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Bud,  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  pattern  of  the  table- 
cloth. 

"  A  man  who  is  a  man  don't  need 
them ;  he  ascribes  only  to  his  own 
principles  of  honour  and  justice —  " 

"I  thought  they  were  the  same 
thing?" 

"  He  is  a  law  unto  himself,  know- 
ing good  from  evil,  protecting  the 
weak,  succouring  the  distressed,  com- 
bating the  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Memory, 
beginning  to  soar  and  growing  rather 
red  as  to  the  face  in  the  process. 
"  If  he  is  anything  but  a  dolt,  or  can 
boast  the  smallest  leaven  of  spirit- 
uality in  the  mass  of  earthly  clay,  he 
owes  allegiance  to  none.  Passing 
upward  with  steadfastness  through 
temptation  and  struggle  to  attain- 
ment, he  finds  his  destiny  and  grips 
it  with  unassisted  firmness.  He 
don't  want  examples,"  concluded  the 
young  man,  transfixing  Anthony  with 


an  oratorical  flourish,  "  and  he  won't 
tolerate  'em." 

"You  don't  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Smith,  do  you?"  asked  Bud,  while 
Memory  recruited  his  exhausted 
energies  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

Anthony  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
the  orator,  and  in  the  natural  course 
of  time,  apart  from  other  causes,  he 
had  lost  that  bland  conceit  which 
characterises  young  men  in  general 
and  particularly  young  men  in  love. 
He  was  not  to  be  cajoled  into  the 
display  of  his  capabilities  for  making 
an  exhibition  of  himself  to  please  a 
mischievous  young  lady.  If  anything 
earthly  (which  is  more  than  doubtful) 
could  give  the  average  male  pause 
before  precipitating  himself  into  the 
parlous  state  known  as  lovelorn,  it 
would  be  for  him  to  obtain  an 
adequate  perception  of  the  tendency 
even  the  best  woman,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  exerts  of  making  her 
slaves  assume  every  form  of  asinine 
demeanour  known  to  psychology. 

"It  is  a  wide  question,"  said 
Anthony  gravely,  "and  will  bear 
much  discussion  upon  both  sides." 

"Well,  /  think  Mr.  Memory  is 
wrong,"  retorted  Bud  with  a  challeng- 
ing flash  of  her  eyes  at  him.  "  Come, 
have  not  you  the  chivalry  to  support 
me?" 

"Willingly,  if  I  know  what  your 
contention  is." 

"I  applaud  your  decision,  sir," 
interposed  Memory,  gleefully  noting 
the  toss  of  the  head  with  which  Bud 
acknowledged  this  remark.  "You 
are  discretion  itself;  Miss  Gex  must 
be  conscious  of  the  fact." 

"  No,  Miss  Gex  is  not,"  said  Bud. 

"  Then  she  admits  I  have  had  the 
courage  to  state  my  case  fully  ? " 

"  No,  she  does  not,"  said  Bud. 

"  But  what  will  you  admit  then  ?  " 
protested  the  wretched  Memory,  re- 
gistering an  inward  vow  that  either 
he   or   Anthony  (who  assuredly  was 
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at  the  bottom  of  this  unreasonableness) 
must  die. 

"I  rather  think  that  Miss  Gex 
admits  the  philosopher  was  wisest 
who  declared  life  to  be  too  short  for 
the  discussion  of  such  problems," 
suggested  Anthony. 

"  Why  ? "  exclaimed  Memory  ag- 
gressively. "  Why  did  he  say  so  ? 
Because  we  live  them  ;  which  should 
be  enough  without  embittering  the 
cup  (already  over  acrid)  by  steeping 
therein  herbs  of  contention  before  it 
reaches  our  lips,  as  some  are  so  prone 
to  do." 

"You  speak  feelingly,"  replied 
Anthony  rather  at  random.  Mr. 
Memory's  intensity  did  not  interest 
him  in  the  least,  except  to  raise  a 
wonder  why  he  should  be  so  declama- 
tory upon  such  slight  provocation. 
With  Bud,  though,  rare  occurrence 
for  her,  she  had  relapsed  into  an 
interval  of  silence,  it  was  different. 
He  knew  she  was  listening,  and 
debated  whether  the  delicate  little 
face  hid  a  mind  such  as  he  credited 
most  women  with  owning, — either 
shallow  or  intriguing. 

"  I  speak  feelingly,"  said  Memory, 
"  because  I  have  thought  many  of  these 
problems  out,  and  the  ordeal  has  done 
me  good.  How  many  can  say  the 
same?" 

"Yeryfew,  I  fear." 

"  That  is  so.     For  myself—" 

"You  are  terribly  solemn,"  said 
Bud.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  church 
and  the  choir  singing  out  of  tune.  I 
shall  change  the  subject,  because  it  is 
my  privilege  to  be  frivolous  and  change- 
able ;  is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

Anthony  almost  started.  She 
might  have  been  following  up  his 
train  of  thought  as  if  she  were  the 
little  witch  he  had  mentally  deno- 
minated her.  "  It  is  your  appropriate 
privilege  to  lead  the  conversation  into 
pleasanter  topics,"  he  responded. 

"That   is    very   pretty;    and   you 


must  teach  Mr.  Memory  the  trick, 
because,  poor  fellow,  he  has  not  yet 
learned  it,"  said  Bud  maliciously  kind. 

Mr.  Memory  frowned. 

"  It  is  not  always  the  most  worthy 
who  are  the  most  glib,"  replied 
Anthony  soothingly. 

Mr.  Memory  became  positively 
apoplectic  with  renunciation.  He 
felt  this  was  a  fiendish  plot  to 
humiliate  him  devised  by  an  un- 
scrupulous rival. 

"  Spare  me  Mr.  Smith  !  I  have 
left  copy-books  too  recently  to  hear 
their  legends  with  pleasure !  "cried  Bud, 
wrinkling  her  brow  in  mock  dismay. 

"  The  headin'  of  a  copy-book  adopts 
less  colloquial  terms,"  observed  Me- 
mory with  his  deepest  voice,  "pre- 
ferrin'  to  keep  its  language  at  the 
level  of  its  sentiments,  and  very 
properly  too.*' 

Bud  had  a  reply  ready,  but  it  was 
cut  short  by  the  simultaneous  move- 
ment of  the  party  at  a  signal  from  her 
sister;  and  Anthony  made  his  way 
back  to  the  library  with  other  sub- 
jects for  thought  than  the  few  that 
had  occupied  him  for  so  long. 

This  time  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  Colonel  Gex's  comments.  He 
was  free  to  make  such  progress  as  he 
could  with  arrears  of  entanglement 
that  seemed  the  accumulation  of 
months.  The  employment  took  him 
from  himself  and  by  degrees  he  be- 
came engrossed.  He  was  accustomed 
to  being  alone;  there  was  no  hard- 
ship in  that,  nor  in  the  position  he 
occupied  as  a  dependant, — a  position 
so  different  from  that  which  he  had 
left  so  abruptly  in  the  dirty  house  in 
Little  Joseph  Street.  The  comfort 
and  luxury  around,  though  they  were 
none  of  his,  asserted  that  subtle  in- 
fluence which  is  their  effect  upon 
natures  originally  dedicated  to  them ; 
an  effect  easy  enough  to  define  as 
sensuousness,  but  in  reality  striking 
much   deeper,    and, — for   upon    such 
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fragile  bases  do  some  better  instincts 
stand — cleansing  many  channels  that 
would  otherwise  be  choked  by  careless 
indolence  or  self-neglect.  The  quiet, 
too,  was  very  grateful ;  he  could  hear 
nothing  from  without,  and  even  the 
sounds  of  his  own  movements  seemed 
to  sink  at  once  into  the  thick  carpet 
and  curtains.  It  was  an  odd  expe- 
rience being  left  to  his  own  devices 
in  this  confident  way, — rather  un- 
businesslike, but  subtly  flattering  ;  he 
attributed  it  to  his  friend  Gilstrapp's 
agency,  though  even  the  warmest 
eulogiums  need  not  have  called  forth 
such  an  ebullient  effusiveness  as 
Colonel  Gex  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  display.  He  refrained  from  pon- 
dering upon  the  cause  of  his  good 
fortune  or  the  chances  of  its  con- 
tinuance; not  from  an  unreasoning 
optimism,  but  because  the  effect  of 
cumulative  misfortune  had  been  to 
engender  a  dull  resignation  which 
accepted  all  things  without  question. 
He  had  grown  to  doubt  the  dissemina- 
tion of  happiness.  Distribution  ex- 
isted, in  the  sense  that  some  had  all 
and  others  none,  but  the  theory  of 
the  small  dole  and  the  large  dole  he 
tacitly  disputed ;  so  that  when  good 
fortune  came  to  him,  as  it  seemed  to 
have  come  now,  he  doubted  its  exis- 
tence save  as  a  golden  vision  destined 
to  dazzle  for  a  space  before  departing 
to  leave  him  by  contrast  in  deeper 
night.  The  virus  of  mechanical  de- 
spondency (which  is  so  remote  from 
intermittent  depression)  was  in  his 
blood  ;  spreading  subtly  without  his 
knowledge,  he  had  not  thought  of  it 
as  an  actual  obsession,  any  more  than 
he  gave  consideration  to  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  until  to-day, — this  after- 
noon— and  when,  without  conscious 
volition,  he  paused  in  his  work  and 
gazed  in  reverie  at  the  opposite  wall. 

A  miniature  swam  into  the  field  of 
his  vision.  The  mist  that  wrapped 
it  drifted  away  like  clouds  before  the 


sun  as  his  sight  became  fixed  and  the 
outlines  gathered  definiteness.  Colour 
and  form  and  a  saucy  smile,  they  were 
real  and  so  true  to  life.  It  was  Bud 
herself ;  and  could  she  be  living  in  the 
same  world  as  he?  Thinking  of  his 
outlook,  and  what  hers  must  be,  he  put 
the  question  to  himself  in  all  earnest- 
ness ;  and  while  he  was  still  musing 
over  the  curious  circumstance,  there 
came  a  tap  at  the  door,  which  he  only 
half  heard  and  wholly  disregarded. 

After  a  pause  the  door  opened  to 
admit  Alice  Gex.  "  I  am  interrupt- 
ing you,  I  fear,"  she  said. 

"  Miss  Gex,"  exclaimed  Anthony, 
jumping  up  hastily,  "what  a  bear 
you  must  think  me!  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  hardly  thought  it  necessary 
for  me  to  give  anybody  in  this  house 
permission  to  enter  this  room." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Alice  quietly. 
"  This  is  to  be  your  room,  and  secured 
from  needless  disturbance.  I  have 
come  at  Papa's  request.  He  wishes 
me  to  make  his  apologies  for  being 
unable  to  keep  you  company  further 
to-day,  owing  to  an  engagement  which 
detains  him  elsewhere ;  but  I  may 
add  on  my  own  account,  that,  so  far 
as  my  assistance  can  be  of  any  use, 
to  explain  what  you  may  not  yet 
understand,  it  is  entirely  at  your 
service." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Gex,  heartily." 

"  I  fear  your  work  at  first  will  be 
rather  intricate,"  said  Alice,  "  but  in 
time  monotony  should  supersede  that." 

"  You  overrate  my  capabilities." 

"  I  do  not  think  so  from  what  Mr. 
Gilstrapp  has  told  us." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Gilstrapp's  geese  are  all 
swans,"  replied  Anthony  with  a  slight 
smile,  "especially  where  his  friend- 
ship is  in  question." 

"I  have  never  failed  to  find  him 
an  acute  observer  of  character,  Mr. 
Smith." 

"  Let  us  hope  he  will  not  belie  his 
reputation  in  this  instance ;  it  would 
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be  a  calamity  in  many  ways,  for  to 
stultify  such  a  thorough  type  of  all 
that  is  best  in  man  would  be  a  sorry 
performance  indeed." 

A  little  colour  mounted  to  Alice's 
clear  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  soft 
look  in  her  steadfast  eyes  which  she 
hid  by  turning  to  straighten  some 
ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece.  "You 
like  him  1 "  she  asked. 

"Everyone  who  knows  him  must 
do  that." 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  a  thousandfold,"  continued 
Anthony,  "seeing  that  to  innumer- 
able former  kindnesses  he  has  added 
the  introduction  to  a  family  where 
I  have  received  such  consideration 
already." 

That  he  spoke  in  all  sincerity  was 
clear  from  the  fact  that  Alice  accepted 
his  remark  (which  might,  in  some, 
have  provoked  the  suspicion  of  cal- 
culated flattery)  without  protest,  and 
even  with  pleasure.  Though,  as  in 
all  good  women,  there  was  a  vein 
of  romance  underlying  and  sweeten- 
ing her  nature,  her  innate  honesty 
of  purpose  detected  much  dross  which 
passes  as  current  for  sterling  metal ; 
and  had  Anthony  indulged  in  rhap- 
sody, even  upon  the  subject  of  Gil- 
strapp  whom  she  held  worthy  of  any 
praise,  it  would  have  lowered  him 
in  her  estimation. 

"It  is  our  desire  that  you  should 
be  consulted  in  all  possible  ways," 
she  observed.  "Papa  has  impressed 
that  very  strongly  upon  me,  though  I 
hope  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
doing  so.  I  have  another  message 
from  him  before  I  leave  you  alone, 
or  rather  a  request ;  it  is  that,  in  all 
affairs  where  recourse  to  his  solicitors 
is  necessary,  you  will  refer  the  matter 
to  him,  for  obtaining  their  advice." 

"Certainly." 

"In  all  other  respects  he  places  un- 
restricted powers  in  your  hands.  Mr. 
Chagbody,  who  is  our  solicitor  is  his 


friend,  and  Papa  does  not  wish  to 
hurt  his  feelings  by  relegating  to  a 
deputy  intercourse  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  personal.  It  is  a  whim, 
perhaps, — I  took  upon  myself  to  tell 
Papa  so — but  such  is  his  wish  ;  and  I 
naturally  bow  to  it." 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Gex." 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,"  added 
Alice,  "  not  entirely  within  the 
domain  of  business.  We  have  a  few 
friends  invited  for  a  small  party  to- 
night ;  will  you  join  us  ? " 

Anthony  hesitated.  "Thank  you 
very  much,  but, — I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not," he  replied  after  a  short  pause. 

She  smiled  in  a  way  that  recalled 
her  sister  to  his  mind.  "You  must 
not  object  to  my  mentioning  it — I 
am  mother  here,  and  consequently  by 
vocation  an  old  woman — if  the  ques- 
tion of  clothes  is  a  deterrent,  it  can 
be  speedily  remedied  by  sending  a 
servant  to  your  home ;  we  have 
enough  to  spare  without  difficulty  for 
such  errands." 

He  refused  again.  A  footman 
calling  at  Rosebank  Wharf !  He 
could  imagine  it  so  vividly  as  to 
make  him  shudder.  By  Gilstrapp's 
liberality  he  was  provided  for  such  a 
contingency  when  it  arose,  but  he 
firmly  determined  not  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  it;  evening  parties 
were  not  for  such  as  he.  So  Alice 
left  him,  and  the  afternoon  drifted 
away  without  further  interruption. 
His  last  look,  as  he  left  the  library, 
rested  upon  the  miniature  laughing 
at  him  through  the  shadows ;  and  he 
laughed  too,  grimly  enough,  when  he 
was  in  the  road — a  footman  calling 
at  Rosebank  Wharf ! 

CHAPTEB  XVI. 

Anthony  went  to  and  fro  between 
Rosebank  Wharf  and  the  old  house 
in  Kensington  until  the  days  grew 
into  weeks,  but  the  sense  of  unreality 
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still  remained  with  him.      He  tried 
more  than  once  to  shake  it  off,  but 
logic  is  for  those  who  think,  not  for 
those  who  feel ;  and  the  effort  availed 
him   nothing   except   when    Bud   in- 
truded upon  his  work,   as  she  often 
did   without    even    the    pretence   of 
inadvertence.     Then  the  slough  of  his 
despond  would  shrink  away  and  leave 
him  breathing  a  purer  air, — an  atmo- 
sphere of  joyous   irresponsibility  too 
restless   for   the  Golden  World,   but 
the  more  exhilarating  for  that,  and 
perhaps  the  better.     Alice's  undemon- 
strative kindness  did  not  affect  him 
in  the  same  way,  though  he  had  grown 
to  respect  in  her  the  store  of  steadfast 
qualities  she  possessed  and  in  which  her 
sister  was  entirely  lacking ;  nor  Colonel 
Gex's  fussy  officiousness  to  make  him 
a  favoured  intimate,  which,  when  he 
thought  upon  it,  seemed  to  him  in- 
explicable and  but  another  token  of 
the  phantasmal  nature  of  the  happi- 
ness which   he   conceived   to   be   his 
share ;   nor   yet  Mr.  Gilstrapp's  pre- 
sence, whom   he  liked  sincerely  and 
well.     Even  these  three,  his  more  or 
less  constant  companions,  stirred  him 
little    below    the    surface,    and    the 
numbers  of  others  he  could  not  escape 
meeting  at  the  house  in  Kensington 
were    but    as    talking    figures    in    a 
dream, — here  for  a  moment,  gone  the 
next.     But  with  Bud  it  was  different. 
Had  he  been  less  conscious  of  his  own 
integrity   and   of   the   pedestal  upon 
which   he   had   placed   her,    or   even 
given  to  analysing  his  emotions,  he 
might  have  paused  in  doubt ;  but  he 
did  not,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  him 
to  do  so. 

Under  care  and  assiduity  his  work 
grew  light,  almost  trivial.  Colonel 
Gex  had  not  been  so  much  encumbered 
by  the  magnitude  of  interests  con- 
tributing to  his  income,  for  he  was 
not  endowed  with  vast  estates,  as  by 
a  constitutional  inability  to  bring 
patience  and  knowledge  to  bear  upon 


commercial  details.  Anthony's  diffi- 
culties were  speedily  smoothed,  and 
often  his  whole  legitimate  day's  work 
resolved  itself  into  answering  a  few 
letters.  On  some  of  those  occasions 
he  would  attempt  to  leave  early,  but 
he  was  invariably  discovered  and 
equally  invariably  one  of  the  family, 
if  not  more,  would  insist  upon 
his  staying  to  talk,  or  garden  in 
an  amateur  way,  or  assist  in  enter- 
taining some  of  the  guests  of  whom 
the  house  had  a  daily  complement. 
Thus  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
of  spending  so  much  of  his  time  as 
possible  at  his  own  home,  was  at  the 
outset  defeated,  and  he  insensibly 
relegated  it  to  oblivion  ;  but  he  never 
broke  through  his  rule  of  keeping  his 
evenings  for  the  Wharf. 

Of  that  locality  he  never  spoke, 
and,  since  he  had  disclosed  to  Colonel 
Gex  that  his  wife  was  an  incurable 
invalid,  no  reference,  save  an  occa- 
sional enquiry  as  to  her  health,  was 
made  to  his  home-life.  He  did  not 
know,  and  he  really  cared  little,  what 
Gilstrapp  had  told,  though  he  guessed 
that  his  friend's  sense  of  honour  would 
preclude  anything  that  could  be 
branded  as  tattle ;  for  himself,  it 
was  too  much  a  part  of  him  to 
discuss  lightly  with  comparative 
strangers,  or  parade  as  a  bid  for 
casual  sympathy.  It  was  Rosebank 
Wharf  which  bounded  his  life;  the 
Gex  mansion  he  believed  to  be  an 
interlude,  and  treated  it  with  conse- 
quent indifference,  forgetting,  as  so 
many  do,  that  it  is  by  interludes  that 
the  end  stands  or  falls,  even  as  the 
grit  on  the  wheel  may  throw  the 
whole  machinery  out  of  gear. 

Sometimes  he  had  to  travel  into 
the  country  upon  details  connected 
with  Colonel  Gex's  affairs,  and  that 
was  the  duty  which  pleased  him 
best.  To  travel  in  simple  comfort 
seemed  luxury  to  him  after  the  many 
experiences  of  another  kind  which  he 
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remembered ;  but  the  true  reasons  of 
his  enjoyment  lay  deeper.  The  broad 
green  landscape  sleeping  under  the 
sun  at  noontide,  or  expanding  im- 
measurable vistas  in  the  clearness  of 
the  first  frosts,  was  so  different  from 
the  streets  and  houses  crowded  in 
stifling  juxtaposition,  so  different  from 
Rosebank  Wharf  with  its  squalid 
ugliness, — so  different  too  from  the 
opulent  surroundings  which  he  shared 
at  Kensington  until  fate  should  snatch 
him  away.  The  homely  cordiality 
of  the  small  old-fashioned  inns  he 
patronised  in  preference  to  more  pre- 
tentious establishments,  was  a  feature 
of  his  visits  he  would  not  willingly 
have  foregone;  the  soothing  pipe  after 
supper,  when  solemn  rustic  cronies 
gathered  round,  and,  beginning  to 
recognise  him  as  the  man  who  came 
after  the  rent,  discoursed  unreservedly 
upon  many  topics,  attracted  him 
irresistibly.  Colonel  Gex  owned  a 
number  of  small  detached  estates 
scattered  through  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, it  having  been  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  late  Mudge  that  these  were 
a  most  lucrative  form  of  investment. 
Under  the  legatee's  strange  methods 
of  conducting  business,  this  belief  had 
run  some  danger  of  refutation ;  but 
Anthony  brought  an  equity  and  strict- 
ness to  bear  that  served  the  triple 
purpose  of  justifying  the  deceased 
Mudge,  gratifying  the  Colonel,  and 
taking  him  out  of  himself.  When 
he  was  upon  his  periodic  rounds,  a 
new  interest  in  life  sprang  up  within 
him.  There  was  but  one  other  cir- 
cumstance for  which  he  could  claim 
so  much, — Bud's  company  ;  and  that 
in  another  degree,  not  lighter  in 
intensity,  but  because  it  was  tinged 
with  a  vague  unrest  which  made  him 
wish  her  away  even  while  another 
impulse  would  have  caused  him  to  bid 
her  stay.  He  thought  of  her  more 
kindly  when  she  was  absent  than  when 
she  was  in  the  room  with  him  and 


teasing  him  in  the  madcap  fashion 
which  characterised  her  with  all. 
Again,  the  thought  of  his  wife,  and 
the  stringency  of  his  obligations, 
made  him  strong  and  reserved  no  less 
with  her  than  with  others ;  but  to 
recall  her  rippling  laugh  and  dancing 
eyes  when  he  was  alone  constituted 
no  sin.  Besides,  he  could  not  avoid 
it ;  it  was  an  involuntary  action  he 
would  often  start  to  find  engrossing 
him,  and  shake  himself  angrily  at  the 
discovery.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
perhaps  to  shun  reflection  altogether ; 
but  who  can,  or  will,  do  so  much  ? 
The  crash,  if  crash  there  is  to  be, 
comes  only  more  tardily,  not  less 
surely,  for  taking  thought. 

Contrasted  with  Josh  Snidgery's 
scale  of  remuneration  Anthony's 
present  means  were  handsome,  and 
enabled  him  to  effect  sundry  improve- 
ments he  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
securing.  One  consisted  in  dressing 
himself  so  as  not  to  discountenance 
the  society  in  which  he  now  found 
himself;  but  there  his  personal  ex- 
travagance ended.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  his  income  was  devoted  to 
replenishing  Agatha's  wardrobe.  She 
seconded  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
with  an  eagerness  which  would  have 
ruined  him  had  he  permitted  it,  but 
he  got  therefrom  no  thanks,  only 
fresh  sorrow.  She  grew  daily  less 
stable  and  amenable.  Living  con- 
tinuously with  her  he  hardly  indeed 
noticed  the  downward  course  except 
when  glaring  indications,  such  as 
these,  forced  themselves  upon  him. 
Once,  putting  aside  a  little  flamboy- 
ance, she  had  dressed  gracefully  and 
well,  in  a  style  which  suited  her  gifts; 
now  she  seemed  even  to  have  lost 
that  firmest  seated  of  woman's  traits. 
Upbraiding  him  if  he  refused  her 
exacting  sumptuary  demands,  she 
misapplied  even  those  things,  much 
above  her  requirements,  which  he 
stinted  himself   to   procure;    and  he 
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would  see  her  parading  the  yard  in 
a  ridiculous  incongruity  of  raiment 
flung  on,  as  it  seemed,  at  random,  and 
stir  her  to  unreasoning  anger  because 
he  could  not  admire  enthusiastically 
enough.  Another,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  earnings,  he 
spent  upon  skilled  medical  advice, 
denying  himself  for  a  time  his  sole 
luxury  of  tobacco  to  find  the  fee  for 
an  exalted  authority  whom  he  called 
to  his  assistance.  The  great  man 
shook  his  head,  snuffed  himself 
vigorously,  prescribed  as  usual  an 
innocuous  draught  and  complete 
quietude,  and,  finally,  a  home. 

"  An  asylum  ? "  suggested  Anthony. 

The  exalted  authority  shrugged  his 
shoulders  rather  impatiently.  "  Call  it 
what  you  like,  my  good  sir,  the  effect 
and  the  intention  are  the  same."  He 
snuffed  himself  again,  and  departed 
in  a  violent  hurry,  allowing  himself 
time,  however,  to  pocket  a  tolerably 
heavy  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 

Anthony  suppressed  a  sigh ;  he 
had  received  the  same  advice  before 
for  smaller  outlay.  That  she  would 
never  voluntarily  consent  to  incarcera- 
tion he  knew  well ;  and  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  her  malady  was  the 
cunning  so  often  complementing  it, 
so  that  to  outwit  her  would  be  a 
momentous  task.  The  ultimate  resort 
of  force  was  a  negligeable  quantity; 
to  see  her  torn  away  between  two 
keepers,  screaming  and  fighting,  was 
a  prospect  he  could  not  even  con- 
template ;  he  had  loved  her,  madly, 
unreasoningly, — once. 

Another  project  he  entertained  was 
one  very  near  his  heart,  and  one  in 
which  he  anticipated  no  opposition. 
He  only  waited  until  his  position 
with  Colonel  Gex  appeared  as  fairly 
assured  as  any  that,  in  his  creed,  was 
ever  likely  to  come  his  way,  before 
broaching  the  subject.  It  was  to 
leave  their  present  home  and  seek 
some  little  house,  out  of  London  if 


possible,  whence  he  could  travel  re- 
gularly to  his  work  and  return  at 
evening  to  some  measure  of  the 
material  welcome  which  Rosebank 
Wharf  denied.  With  the  careful 
economy  he  practised  hourly,  he 
thought  this  project  should  be  feas- 
ible, and  he  mentioned  it  one  day  to 
old  Soffit. 

"  Why,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Scripture 
looking  up  from  his  book,  and  pucker- 
ing his  smooth  old  face  in  a  mild 
surprise. 

"  Why  ? "  repeated  Anthony. 
"  Ah  well,  Mr.  Soffit,  it  does  not 
matter.  If  the  idea  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  you,  I  will  not  drag 
you  from  Josephus  to  embark  upon  a 
useless  discussion." 

Scripture  closed  his  book.  He 
dimly  saw  that  Anthony  was  dis- 
appointed, without  his  puzzled  old 
intellects  telling  him  why;  but  it 
was  not  a  circumstance  he  was  con- 
stituted to  pass  over  and  make  no 
attempt  at  investigating. 

"  Come  now,"  he  observed,  "  dis- 
cussion is  always  useful  upon  any 
point,  Anthony;  it  disperses  miscon- 
ceptions and  clears  the  ground  for 
truth  to  show  her  head, — draws  the 
cover  from  the  well,  so  to  say.  But 
it  must  be  always  fair  and  open,  mind 
you,  my  dear,  or  it  is  perniciously 
provocative  of  tergiversation,  as  a  fine 
young  curate  I  gave  the  responses  to 
for  five  years  used  to  say,  and  back  up 
his  long  words  by  that  apophthegm 
of  Bacon's  —  don't  you  remember 
it?  How  a  certain  philosopher  en- 
gaged in  dialectics  with  Adrian  the 
Emperor,  and  argued  so  poorly  that  a 
friend,  who  had  stood  by,  afterwards 
reproached  him  for  his  unusual  in- 
competence ;  and  how  the  philosopher 
exonerated  himself  by  asking  whether 
a  wise  man  would  vanquish  in  dispu- 
tation the  master  of  thirty  legions, — 
or  something  of  that  sort?  It  is  a 
fine  example,  Anthony;  I've  got  the 
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volume  containing  it  here,  and  I'll 
read  it  to  you  in  full." 

He  rose  to  open  a  row  of  desks 
which  still  remained  to  indicate  that 
business  had  once  been  done  at  the 
Wharf.  In  the  desks  his  library  was 
stored  since  the  little  room  previously 
devoted  to  that  purpose  had  been 
divided  for  the  nightly  accommoda- 
tion of  Anthony  and  himself.  Half 
lifting  a  lid,  he  dropped  it  again 
slowly. 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  am  I  thinking  of  ?  My  poor 
old  head  does  lead  me  crooked-wise ; 
you  said  something  about  leaving 
here,  didn't  you,  Anthony,  and  just 
look  at  me  running  after  moral 
philosophy  and  all  that !  " 

"I  thought  we  might  find  more 
comfortable  quarters." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  I  doubt  it,"  re- 
sponded the  old  man,  tucking  his 
arms  under  the  tails  of  his  long  coat 
and  blinking  at  him  in  a  vain  effort 
to  appear  calculating.  "  At  any  rate, 
none  so  cheap,  none  so  cheap.  Just 
look  at  the  advantages  we  get  here ; 
the  snug  little  house  not  too  big  nor 
yet  too  small,  all  our  books  laid  ready 
to  hand  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
in  their  accustomed  places.  Now, 
moving  would  turn  us  all  inside-out 
like,  wouldn't  it?  There's  the  river 
just  opposite  the  door  to  look  at, 
winding  its  slow  length  along  and 
reminding  us  that  it  passes  centres 
of  turmoil  very  different  from  our 
secluded  nook.  We  are  far  from  the 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife  here, 
Anthony,  and  what  more  could  you 
want  than  that?  Even  the  country 
can't  better  it;  those  lines  could  be 
equally  applied  to  us  as  to  the  forests 
of  Arden. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

"Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venom- 
ous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public 
g         haunt, 


Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing. 

We  have  them  all  here,  except  the 
trees,  and  the  living  tongues  of 
immortal  writers  take  their  place. 
If  you  crave  for  exercise,  as  youth 
will,  there  is  the  yard  for  you 
until  you  are  tired  ;  and  I  know 
three  or  four  turns  up  and  down 
among  the  ballast-leavings  content 
me.  But  ask  Agatha,  my  dear,  and 
don't  mind  me.  Have  your  own 
way*  y°u  two  young  things ;  it  is  not 
for  old  bones  to  decide  such  impor- 
tant questions;  they  can  relax  any- 
where with  ease,  while  there  are  such 
good  children  to  support  them,  until 
they  are  laid  in  the  last  sleep." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  incommode 
you ;  I  hoped  the  project  would 
please  us  all.  Shall  I  ask  Agatha 
what  she  thinks  ?  " 

"Aye,  aye,  let  Aggie  have  her 
say;  we  must  go  by  her  before 
anyone  else." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  like  the 
idea?" 

"She  might,  my  dear,"  replied 
Scripture.  "There's  no  harm  in 
trying." 

When  Agatha  was  not  in  the 
house,  Anthony  knew  well  where  to 
find  her.  At  the  edge  of  the  water 
she  sat,  with  the  large  cloak  he  had 
bought,  lined  with  cheap  fur,  wrapped 
round  her  and  keeping  out  the  in- 
sidious cold  which  rose  beneath  her 
feet.  She  was  muttering  a  rythmi- 
cal soliloquy,  and  took  no  notice  of 
him  as  he  approached  beyond  ceasing 
her  monotone. 

"Aggie!" 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  called 
that?" 

"Agatha,  do  you  mean?  It  is  a 
woman's  name." 

"  And  a  beast  of  a  name  too,"  she 
replied  angrily.     "  /  know  the  inter- 
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pretation  you  put  on  it — Agatha, 
Aggie,  Haggie,  hag !  So  you  think 
of  me  now  that  I  am  despised  and 
neglected  while  you  flaunt  among 
your  new  friends  !  Hag  !  It  is  very 
fit  and  appropriate,  isn't  it?  Who 
gave  you  that  name  ?  The  godfathers 
and  godmothers  of  your  baptism,  and 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  children;  a — men,  so  be 
it ! "  A  shrill  laugh  finished  her 
speech. 

He  saw  that  she  was  in  one  of  her 
most  intractable  moods,  and  that  it 
would  be  useless  now  to  speak  of  the 
thing  in  his  mind.  It  was  Sunday 
morning :  in  the  distance  church- 
bells  summoned  to  prayer ;  the  river's 
tawny  stream,  broken  into  oily  streaks 
round  the  sides  of  an  anchored  barge, 
was  deserted ;  London  seemed  sunk 
in  a  brief  pause  of  rest,  and  they 
might  have  been  two  fragments  swept 
aside  into  a  shallow  by  its  furious 
rush. 

"What  is  up?"  enquired  Agatha 
suddenly.  "  I  know  you  want  some- 
thing." 

"  No,  Aggie." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do.  Let  us  hear  it ; 
you  are  not  usually  so  particular  in 
consulting  my  feelings." 

"They  never  suffer  wittingly 
through  me,  Agatha." 

"What  is  it?"  she  repeated,  re- 
verting to  her  former  curiosity  with 
dangerous  impatience. 

"  A  plan  I  have  in  my  mind  to 
better  our  condition,  and  which  I 
thought  would  attract  you  in  other 
ways." 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  " 

"  To  take  a  little  place,  some  miles 
out  of  town  if  possible,  where  we 
should  be  free  from  the  discomforts 
and  limitations  inseparable  from  our 
present  mode  of  living,  where  we 
should  take  pleasure  in  encouraging 
others  to  come  and  see  us,  and 
hearten  you,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 


frightening  them  away  by  this  queer 
locality.  You  would  improve  also,  I 
am  sure,  with  purer  air  and  less 
cramped  environment ;  and,  instead 
of  the  rough  crowds  keeping  you  to 
the  limits  of  a  yard,  there  would  be 
lanes  and  fields  to  roam  through 
— such  as  we  could  tramp  together 
in  the  summer  evenings,  discussing 
brighter  plans  for  the  future.  Then 
the  little  home,  Aggie,  think  of  that, 
and  how  gaily  we  should  return  to 
it !  What  distraction  in  planning 
its  arrangement  and  furnishing,  and 
what  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  results 
grow  under  our  hands  !  By  the  time 
we  have  settled  down,  you  will  already 
have  found  so  many  friends  that  life 
will  be  as  different  as  if  we  had  flown 
to  another  planet,  where  they  know 
neither  brooding  nor  disappointment. 
There  you  will  grow  well  again — your 
career  recommence — your  nerves  cease 
to  trouble.     Is  not  my  plan  good  ? " 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  What  more  would  you  have, 
Aggie,  while  we  are  so  poor  ? " 

She  made  no  answer,  but  appeared 
to  be  thinking  and  smiling  to  herself. 
The  church-bells  were  still  chiming, 
and  he  mechanically  counted  the 
strokes  of  one  nearer  or  louder  than 
the  rest,  for  in  such  trivialities  does 
the  mind  often  indulge  when  its 
greater  powers  are  most  active.  The 
bell  ceased ;  and  simultaneously,  as 
if  the  stillness  set  her  at  liberty  to 
speak,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
content  to  go. 

"  I  keenly  desire  it,"  he  replied. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Agatha, 
curling  her  lips  in  something  very 
like  a  snarl.  "  It's  not  hard  to  find 
the  bottom  of  your  noble  considera- 
tion. You  want  to  cut  a  figure 
among  the  swells  that  have  taken 
you  up  so  precious  condescendingly, 
and  Rosebank  Wharf  is  not  good 
enough.  I  recollect,  though,  when 
it  served  as  a  shelter  from  the  work- 
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house, — it  was  at  the  time  of  your 
dragging  me  back  from  earning  my 
bread — when  you  had  nothing  better 
to  offer  in  exchange,  not  even  a  job 
of  your  own, — and  would  never  have 
had  but  for  Josh  Snidgery.  We 
are  all  too  vulgar  now,  of  course : 
it's  a  pity  we  can't  decently  be  got 
rid  of ;  but  as  that's  impossible, 
let's  bury  ourselves  in  some  out- 
landish region  and  never  be  heard 
of  till  we  are  right-thinking  enough 
to  die." 

"You  are  privileged  to  say  what- 
ever comes  into  your  mind,"  said 
Anthony  bitterly,  "  all  women  are  ; 
but  for  God's  sake  do  not  miscon- 
ceive me  so  outrageously." 


"Don't  you  worry  about  me" 
retorted  Agatha.  "I  can  behave 
myself,  though  you  doubt  it ;  but  I 
can  also  see  through  a  good  deal  of 
cant,  and  that  I  won't  stand  without 
having  my  say." 

"  I  will  never  refer  to  the  subject 
again,"  said  Anthony,  moving  away; 
and  he  never  did,  for  though  she 
wilfully  and  basely  misinterpreted  his 
motives,  the  desire  he  held  for  some 
more  fitting  home  was  founded  partly 
upon  an  honest  pride ;  and  this,  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  self-tormenter, 
aided  by  that  most  potent  of  forces, 
a  woman's  sneer,  he  contorted  until 
at  times  he  came  almost  to  believe  in 
his  own  venality. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Peace  has  her  victories  no  less 
than  war,  and  her  conflicts  as  tena- 
cious and  momentous.  The  defeat 
and  capture  of  General  Cronje  by 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  may,  or  may  not,  signify  a 
beginning  of  the  end  to  the  campaign 
in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Mr. 
Steyn  has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  war  is  only  beginning.  "  In  any 
case,"  as  The  Times  has  said,  "the 
warnings  of  the  Continental  advisers 
who  are  telling  us  not  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  resistance  of  the  Boers 
is  at  an  end  are  quite  superfluous." 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  new  ele- 
ment has  been  brought  into  the 
problem,  in  the  bloodless  field  of 
politics.  The  Afrikander  Bond, 
which  was  to  have  held  its  Con- 
gress at  Cape  Town  on  March  8th, 
has  postponed  that  event  sine  die, 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  the 
country  is  not  favourable  for  such 
congresses  at  Cape  Town.  But  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  its  leader,  is  always  in 
session.  He  is  a  statesman  who 
prefers  to  exercise  power  without 
responsibility,  and  whose  modest 
reticence  induced  his  present  ally, 
Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman,  in  less  amicable 
days,  to  christen  him  the  Mole.  But 
however  subterraneous  may  be  the 
details  of  the  programme  which  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  is  preparing  for  the  Bond 
in  or  out  of  Congress,  there  is  no 
mystery  about  its  principal  features. 
The  war  in  the  Transvaal,  he  has 
resolved,  was  entirely  provoked  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  the  action 
and  character  of  both  must  be  solemnly 
condemned.  The  action  of  the  Im- 
No.  487. — vol.  lxxxii. 


perial  Government  is  being  also  ar- 
raigned for  using  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment railways  and  for  calling  out 
the  Cape  Volunteers  (the  railways 
and  the  Volunteers  of  a  British 
Colony)  for  the  purposes  of  a  war 
conducted  against  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain's  enemies.  Finally,  in  con- 
cert with  his  allies  in  this  country, 
an  agitation  is  being  instituted  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  on  such 
terms  as  may  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  South  African  Re- 
public and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Upon  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
merely  academic  and  fantastical  ob- 
jective ;  but  that  is  not  the  light 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the 
members  of  the  Bond,  nor  to  their 
partisans  of  the  Liberal  Forwards, 
the  Transvaal  Committee  and  the 
South  African  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee. Yoluble  and  vigorous  agita- 
tion has  given  these  gentlemen  some 
strange  victories  in  matters  of  South 
African  policy.  In  the  present  war 
in  South  Africa  the  clock,  so  to  say, 
may  have  struck  by  several  hours 
too  soon  for  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who 
would  have  delayed  the  demonstra- 
tion of  force  until  Great  Britain  had 
had  her  hands  full  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  But  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  can  still  recall  with  pride 
how,  when  the  Transvaal  was  in  a 
black  hour  once  before,  the  simple 
expedient  of  giving  a  few  Dutch 
farmers  at  Stellenbosch  and  else- 
where some  money-prizes  to  shoot  for, 
proved  a  sufficient  basis  for  his  me- 
morable (and  most  effective)  warning 
to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that  the 
Cape  Dutch  were  arming  to  a  man, 
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and  could  only  be  restrained  by  Sir 
Hercules  sitting  hypnotised  on  Mr. 
Hofmeyr's  lap.  Mr.  Courtney,  again, 
may  have  fallen  upon  a  generation 
which  refuses  to  take  him  quite  so 
seriously  as  he  takes  himself,  and,  as 
a  logical  result,  may  have  fallen  too 
(unkindest  cut  of  all)  from  large  to 
small  type  in  the  newspapers.  But 
Mr.  Courtney  is  free  to  cherish  as 
his  proudest  memory  how  he  pro- 
cured the  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
by  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  he  would  be  unable  otherwise 
to  keep  his  pledges  to  his  consti- 
tuents. Surely  Mr.  Kruger  was 
justified  of  a  remark  he  made  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  1894  :  "It  was  not 
the  rifles  of  my  Burghers  but  the 
opposition  in  British  politics  which 
gave  us  our  independence."  Surely, 
too,  there  is  excuse  for  the  remark, 
made  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Leyds: 
"  We  may  lose  on  the  fields  of  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony,  but  we  shall  win 
at  Westminster."  Plainly  it  is  at 
least  well  worth  Dr.  Leyds's  while 
to  do  all  he  can  in  this  direction. 
Foreign  intervention  he  is  playing 
for  all  that  it  may  be  worth.  If  the 
German  Emperor  will  have  naught 
of  him,  if  France  and  Russia  are 
chilly,  he  sees  a  grain  of  hope  in  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election  in  America.  While 
the  South  African  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee keeps  the  pot  boiling  in 
England,  Dr.  Leyds's  agents  are  busy 
trying  to  set  it  a-boiling  in  the 
United  States.  The  German  and 
Irish  votes  are  to  be  combined,  and 
thus  compel  a  President  who  desires 
to  keep  his  place  to  represent  to 
Lord  Salisbury  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  citizens  regard 
the  preservation  of  the  South  African 
Republics  as  an  important  condition 
of  American  friendship.  There  are 
obstacles  of  course  in  the  way  of 
this  little  scheme.     There  is  no  reason 


to  suppose  that  in  America  any  more 
than  in  England  misrepresentation 
will  successfully  delude,  and  truth 
and  justice  fail  of  their  appeal  to  the 
minds  of  sensible  people.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  in  any  case  President 
McKinley  would  be  swift  to  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  irresponsible  ad- 
visers. But  such  is  the  pro-Boer 
programme,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  Bond  in  Cape  Colony,  or  by  the 
apologists  of  the  Boers  in  this  country 
and  in  America.  The  Republics, 
they  insist,  are  to  be  retained.  At 
any  cost  let  the  Dutch  be  placated. 
What !  you  tell  us  that  this  is  dan- 
gerous, that  experience  has  warned 
you  that  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa 
are  not  to  be  won  over  to  you  by 
concession,  that  in  British  mag- 
nanimity they  are  only  capable  of 
reading  British  fear?  What  right 
have  you  to  say  so?  What  do  you 
dread  if  you  preserve  the  Republics  ? 
Where,  as  good  Mr.  Bryce  has  asked 
you,  is  your  Anti-British  Conspiracy  ? 
The  proper  answer  to  these  inno- 
cents is  very  simple  and  may  be 
briefly  given.  We  believe,  indeed, 
so  far  as  human  experience  may 
forecast  the  future,  we  know  that 
to  give  back  to  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  that  inde- 
pendence which  they  have  forfeited 
would  be  to  create  anew  the  very 
conditions  which  have  menaced  and 
tormented  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  South  Africa  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  have  now  ended  in  overt 
war.  When,  in  Sir  George  Grey's 
own  phrase  and  against  his  solemn 
warning,  the  dismemberment  of  South 
Africa  was  effected,  Sir  George  made 
this  pertinent  observation:  "I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  any 
great  public,  or  popular,  or  national 
question  or  movement,  the  mere  fact 
of  calling  these  people  [the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
or  north  of  the  Orange  River  in  the 
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Republic]  different  nations  would  not 
make  them  so,  nor  would  the  fact  of 
a  mere  fordable  stream  running  be- 
tween them  sever  their  sympathies  or 
prevent  them  from  acting  in  unison. 
I  think  that  many  questions  might 
arise  in  which,  if  the  Government 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Orange 
River  [the  Imperial  Government] 
took  a  different  view  from  that  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  [the  Re- 
publican Government]  it  might  be 
very  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
Governments  the  great  mass  of  these 
people  would  obey."  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient comment  on  Sir  George  Grey's 
words,  forty-two  years  after  they 
were  written,  that  ten  thousand  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Orange  River  are  now 
in  arms  in  obedience  to  Governments 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river. 

"Again,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grey, 
such  States  "must  be  constant 
focuses  of  intrigues  and  internal 
commotions,  revolutions,  or  intestine 
war."  Who  can  deny  that  Sir 
George  Grey  was  right,  and  that 
the  Transvaal,  at  least,  has  been  a 
constant  focus  of  intrigue  and  of 
a  feeling  hostile  to  Great  Britain? 
Honest  people  who  shiver  at  this 
charge  as  at  a  slander,  seem  to  be 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  various 
indications  of  its  attitude  which  the 
Transvaal  has  given  throughout  its 
chequered  existence,  but  of  the  very 
origin  of  the  Republic.  The  Re- 
publics in  South  Africa  were  born 
out  of  an  abhorrence  for  English  rule. 
The  average  Dutchman  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  Free  State  may 
like  individual  Englishmen  (just  as 
he  usually  tends  to  like  individual 
Scotsmen),  but  from  British  rule  he 
has  never  concealed  his  aversion. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  very  people 
who  left  Cape  Colony  because  they 
could  no  longer  endure  British  rule, 


and  who  suffered  many  things  in 
consequence.  Naturally  his  attitude 
towards  that  Government  is  one  of 
frank  hostility;  naturally  his  ambi- 
tion is  not  merely  to  be  free  of 
British  suzerainty,  but  to  recover 
the  ancient  realm  of  his  fathers.  It 
is  not  a  hundred  years  since  the 
British  paid  six  millions  to  a 
sovereign  against  whom  he  had  been 
in  rebellion  and  took  over  that  realm, 
consulting  him  in  the  transaction 
no  more  than  the  fixtures  in  a 
house  which  changes  hands.  Is  it 
singular  or  discreditable  to  him  that 
he  should  think  that  so  recent  an 
innovation  may  be  repealed,  and 
the  South  Africa  he  knows  from 
Table  Bay  to  the  Zambesi  be  still 
the  heritage  of  the  Dutch  Afri- 
kander ? 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  a 
certain  independence,  but  that  se- 
cured, the  thinkers  of  the  two  Re- 
publics looked  beyond  the  territory 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  President  Burgers,1  Mr. 
Kruger's  predecessor,  said  bluffly  that 
South  Africa  must  be  one  great 
Dutch  Republic,  and  in  the  title  of 
South  African  Republic  in  place  of 
the  Transvaal  this  idea  was  em- 
bodied. The  Orange  Free  State,  as 
the  more  independent  of  the  two, 
demurred  at  the  innovation,  but  re- 
frained from  criticising  further  when 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  name 
had  a  political  value  for  the  future. 
Burgers's  theory  was  that,  as  a  first 
condition  of  the  great  Republic  of 
which  he  dreamed,  the  two  must 
combine,  and  in  his  day  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  actually 
proposed  union.  Sir  George  Grey 
knew   very   well   what   that    meant, 

1  Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Holland  over 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  Burgers  pro- 
phesied "in  that  far  Southern  land"  a 
New  Holland  of  eight  millions  strong  in  a 
South  Africa  whence  England  should  have 
been  expelled. 

o  2 
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and  made  short  work  of  the  project, 
threatening,  if  it  were  pursued,  the 
cancellation  of  the  Conventions  under 
which  the  two  Republics  severally 
existed.  The  promoters  dropped  the 
motion  for  that  day,  but,  years 
after,  the  principle  which  underlay 
an  apparently  innocent  proposition 
was  revived  in  the  Treaty  of  Pot- 
chefstrom  with  its  secret  clauses. 
Presently  Mr.  Borckenhagen  was 
established  at  Bloemfontein,  there 
to  abide  as  agent  for  the  Transvaal, 
as  editor  of  The  Express,  and  as 
the  connecting  link  between  Pretoria 
and  the  Afrikander  Bond  until  his 
death  deprived  England  of  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  not  the 
least  candid  of  her  enemies  in  South 
Africa. 

The  name  of  Borckenhagen  marks 
the  junction  in  our  survey  of  the  anti- 
British  movement  in  South  Africa 
between  the  Republics  and  the  Cape 
Colony.  At  his  own  end  of  Afri- 
kander Africa,  and  from  his  own  base 
there,  Mr.  Kruger  had  done  what  he 
could  for  Dutch  expansion.  He  had 
sought  and  had  failed  to  obtain  an 
outlet  on  the  Indian  Ocean ;  he  had 
sought,  and  failed  to  advance  upon 
the  North  in  Matabeleland  ;  his 
Stellaland  and  Goshen,  the  Boer  Re- 
publics planted,  in  defiance  of  treaty, 
in  Bechuanaland,  were  rooted  up. 
The  Hinterland,  over  which  the 
South  African  Republic  had  ap- 
proached Lobengula  with  proposals 
hostile  to  Great  Britain,  was  occupied 
sure  enough  by  white  settlers,  but 
by  Britons  not  by  Boers.  In  brief,  a 
new  force  had  arisen  in  South  Africa 
to  take  up  the  reins  which  had 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  English- 
men rendered  nerveless  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy.  The  big  form  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  barred  the  way; 
and  Mr.  Kruger  must  perforce,  in  his 
scheme  of  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain,  fall  back  on  his  curious 


intrigues  with  Germany,  which  the 
Jameson  Raid,  with  all  its  disastrous 
consequences  in  other  directions,  at 
least  stopped  short.  But  over  these, 
having  merely  noted  their  existence, 
we  shall  do  well  to  pass  swiftly. 
The  point  is  that  Mr.  Kruger  was 
defeated  in  his  efforts  to  realise  the 
desire  and  design  first  shaped  in 
words  by  his  predecessor  Mr.  Burgers. 
The  North  and  the  sea-coast  were 
barred,  and  the  South  was  held  until 
such  time  as  the  British  Imperial 
Government  should  relax  its  hold 
thereon.  The  junction  with  the  Cape 
Dutch  became  more  than  ever  im- 
portant. It  had  always  been  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  nationalist 
scheme  that  the  Cape  Dutch  should 
be  won  to  the  support  of  it;  and 
that  they  were  won  over  in  very 
considerable  numbers  we  know  from 
Lord  Kimberley's  admission  that 
when  he  was  Colonial  Secretary,  it 
was  the  certainty  that  the  Cape 
Dutch  would  rise  and  no  mere  mag- 
nanimity which  dictated  the  Peace 
Policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet 
in  1881. 

However  that  may  be,  Majuba 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Afrikander  people.  A  distin- 
guished man  of  science,  who  has 
watched  the  development  of  South 
Africa  from  many  years  before  1881 
and  since,  testifies  how  in  a  hundred 
ways  the  flower  of  the  Afrikander 
nationality  was  seen  to  revive.  The 
Cape  Dutch  ceased  from  their  type  of 
Anglo-mania;  it  became  a  point  of 
honour  to  speak  the  Taal  or  to  pretend 
to  an  acquaintance  with  it  when  that 
was  wanting;  above  all,  the  rough 
cousin  across  the  Yaal  found  himself 
changed  from  a  poor  relative  to  a 
person  of  consequence.  There  was  no 
stranger  now  but  the  Englishman  in  all 
South  Africa.  Under  President  Brand 
the  Orange  Free  State  had  held  aloof 
from   the  Transvaal.     With   Majuba 
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the  process  of  approximation  began, 
and  with  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Patriot  Reitz  both  Republics  com- 
bined under  the  Treaty  of  Potchef- 
strom  for  the  destruction  of  Imperial 
Paramountcy,  Mr.  Reitz  being  moved 
to  this  reversion  by  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  his  manifesto  A  Century  op 
Wrong.  Finally,  in  the  Cape  Colony 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  organised  the  Afri- 
kander Bond,  whose  object  is  the 
paramountcy  of  the  Afrikander  race 
and  whose  agents  are  in  every  village, 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  controlling  the  entire 
organisation  from  his  conning  tower 
in  Camp  Street,  Cape  Town. 

This  was  not  an  association  native 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  for  excel- 
lent reason.  The  Bond  had  been 
inaugurated  a  year  before  outside 
British  territory,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  after  Majuba.  By  its 
institution  those  responsible  not  only 
testified  their  sympathy  with  the 
Transvaal  in  its  struggle  against 
Great  Britain,  but  affixed  their  sign 
and  seal  to  a  common  aspiration  with 
which  the  existence  of  Great  Britain 
in  South  Africa  was  incompatible. 
Nor  was  this  aspiration  very  much 
dissembled  at  the  Bond's  inception, 
out  of  reach  of  the  Cape  Attorney- 
General.  The  Orange  Free  State 
President  of  that  day,  John  Brand, 
the  greatest  of  all  Afrikanders,  whose 
tombstone  now  bears  the  "  al  sal  regt 
homen  (it  will  all  come  right)  "  with 
which  he  kept  peace  so  long  and 
wisely  between  Boer  and  Briton, — 
President  Brand  vigorously  opposed 
the  institution  of  the  Bond  which 
had  been  prepared  without  his  know- 
ledge and  had  been  suddenly  brought 
above  ground  during  his  absence  as 
Peace-Commissioner  at  Cape  Town. 
"  It  was  not  gratifying  to  me,"  he 
told  them  on  his  return,  "that  in 
your  address  of  welcome  you  placed 
the  Bond  so  prominent  on  your 
programme.     I  think  it  my  duty  to 


warn  you  that  seeds  of  dissension  are 
not  to  be  sown  where  amity  should 
exist."  Brand  was  quite  frankly  in 
favour  of  a  United  State  of  South 
Africa.  He  said  of  Bartle  Frere : 
"He  dreams  of  a  United  South 
Africa  under  the  British  flag,  and  so 
do  I  but, — not  under  the  same  flag." 
But  Brand  would  have  no  intriguing 
in  the  Cape  Colony  among  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  to  secure  that  end. 
He  based  his  abhorrence  of  the  Bond 
on  this  that,  "It  seeks  to  raise  the 
Republican  flag  in  a  country  whose 
Government  is  at  peace  with  this 
State."  Thus  spoke  President  John 
Brand;  and  for  moderate  men, 
desirous  singly  of  eliciting  the  truth, 
there  can  be  no  better  criticism  of  the 
Bond  in  its  original  design  than  those 
words  of  the  great  Boer  President. 

When  its  headquarters  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Queen's  dominions  and 
its  leader  was  the  equivalent  in 
Cape  Colony  of  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Bond  of  necessity 
changed  its  outward  seeming.  Mr, 
Hofmeyr  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
fool,  and  he  has  always  done  his  best 
to  tone  down  the  perilous  exuberance 
of  such  colleagues  as  Mr.  Reitz  and 
his  followers  nearer  home.  Thus  the 
Bond  says  nothing  nowadays  in  its 
Constitution  (not  that  a  copy  of  that 
instrument  is  easy  to  come  by)  about 
excluding  Englishmen  from  those 
United  States  of  South  Africa  which 
are  its  objective.  It  aims  in  public 
at  a  new  Africa  for  the  Afrikander, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  specific 
mention  of  the  Dutch  Afrikander 
flag  as  in  the  original  manifesto. 
But  every  one  knows  on  what  terms 
the  various  nationalities  enumerated 
as  eligible  for  membership  of  this 
Bond  would  receive  the  franchise  in 
a  United  State  of  South  Africa. 
As  for  the  flag,  the  Afrikander  notes, 
with  a  covert  smile,  that  the  original 
claim  is  merely  not  repealed. 
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Politics  in  South  Africa  are  like 
other  examples  of  misfortune  else- 
where ;  they  make  strange  bedfellows. 
Thus  Mr.  Merriman,  much  the  most 
cultivated  of  South  African  statesmen, 
is  now  a  member  of  a  Bond  Ministry. 
Melancholy  is  the  destiny  of  the 
professional  politician  at  any  time, 
but  the  melancholy  darkens  to  tragedy 
when  the  victim  happens  to  be  a 
scholar  and  at  heart  an  English 
gentleman.  "  Some  people,"  said  Mr. 
Merriman  in  one  of  his  assaults  upon 
this  formidable  organisation,  "  some 
people,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  were  dragged  into  the  toils 
under  the  hope  that  they  could  influ- 
ence it  [the  Bond]  for  good."  Let 
us  hope  that  he  himself  to-day  adorns 
a  Bond-appointed  Ministry  in  the 
forlorn  endeavour  to  succeed  as  an 
influence  for  good  where  others  ("who 
ought  to  have  known  better  ")  have 
failed,  for  sure  no  man  has  exposed 
its  character  and  policy  to  deadlier 
purpose.  "  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Bond,"  he  said  in  his  famous 
speech  at  Grahams  town  in  1885. 
"It  would  make  people  take  differ- 
ent sides  and  places,  one  colonist 
who  was  a  Dutchman  in  opposition 
to  another  who  was  an  Englishman. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous." 
Professedly  loyal,  he  said,  it  had  ever 
been  secretly  and  actively  disloyal. 
Its  main  object  was  to  make  the 
South  African  Republic  the  para- 
mount power  in  South  Africa;  and 
that  was  the  reason  of  its  hostility 
to  John  Brand,  "the  Afrikander 
of  Afrikanders."  He  warned  his 
hearers  that  each  one  of  them  would 
have  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  see  his  Colony 
remain  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
"  which  carries  with  it  obligations  as 
well  as  privileges,"  or  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  the  Bond..  He  had  been  under 
no  delusions.      From    the  very  first, 


"  when  the  poison  began  to  be  dis- 
tilled into  the  country,"  he  had  fore- 
seen the  real  issue  :  "  was  England  or 
the  Transvaal  to  be  the  paramount 
force  in  South  Africa  ? " 

This  is  the  political  organisation 
which  has  controlled  the  situation 
in  Cape  Colony  since  its  inception, 
and  always  in  the  interests  of  the 
Republics.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  Cape  politics,  even  by  Mr.  Rhodes, 
but  by  barter  with  the  Bond  for  its 
favour.  The  present  Cape  Premier 
owes  his  place  to  the  Bond  and  the 
Bond  Leader. 

Now  to  what  is  all  this  an  exor- 
dium? To  a  charge  against  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  Cape  Colony  of 
conspiring  with  their  kinsmen  in  the 
two  Republics  against  the  British 
Empire?  Not  so;  conspiracy  is  a 
legal  term  which  cannot,  we  believe, 
be  justified  in  this  case.  Before  you 
can  prove  conspiracy  you  must  be  in 
the  possession  of  evidence  as  complete 
and  unassailable  as  that  on  which  a 
man  may  be  hanged  for  murder,  and 
such  evidence  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  there  should  be.  It  is 
only  on  the  stage,  and  even  then  only 
in  comic  opera,  that  conspirators  go 
about  distributing  testimony  to  their 
guilt.  The  cool,  determined  gentle- 
men, as  Mr.  Froude  described  them, 
who  for  years  have  conducted  the 
anti-British  policy  in  South  Africa 
with  exceptionable  ability  and  success, 
admirably  playing  into  one  another's 
hands,  but  too  clever  to  hamper  each 
other  by  an  avowed  or  formal  alliance, 
are  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  leave 
their  traces  uncovered.  But  if  there 
has  been  no  demonstrable  Dutch  con- 
spiracy in  South  Africa,  there  have 
been  portents  as  ominous  that  do  not 
call  for  proof.  Among  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Cape  Colony  there  has 
been  rebellion,  open  and  furtive,  by 
deed  and  by  incitement  to  deed;  in 
the  Republics   there   has   been   open 
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and  deliberate  hostility;  throughout 
Afrikanderdom,  wherever  the  Bond 
prevails,  a  definite  desire  and  design 
to  be  rid  of  us.  This  desire  and  this 
design  have  indeed  been  so  patent 
that  no  man  who  knows  South  Africa 
and  knows  (as  is  permitted  to  some 
Scotsmen)  the  Cape  Dutch  from  with- 
in, has  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  cast  about  for  proofs  or  to  demon- 
strate the  obvious.1  The  thing  is 
there,  and  no  more  to  be  concealed 
from  such  an  one  than  the  pulpit 
declaration  of  a  prominent  Dutch 
Reformed  Minister  that  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  not  Queen  Victoria,  was 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  Cape 
Dutch,  and  the  profound  satisfaction 
with  which  his  many  Dutch  friends 
received  the  words. 

But  if  the  proofs  of  a  disloyal 
attitude  are  insisted  on,  nothing  is 
simpler  than  to  offer  them,  and  very 
few  will  suffice.  Here  is  one  :  the 
organ  of  the  present  Cape  Govern- 
ment and  the  Afrikander  Bond,  Mr. 
Hofmeyr's  paper  Ons  Land,  has 
steadfastly  and  openly  pursued  a 
violent  crusade  on  behalf  of  the 
Boers;  they  are  encouraged,  the 
British  arms  derided,  British  soldiers 
shamelessly  slandered ;  nothing  is 
left  unsaid  that  makes  for  the  in- 
crease of  bitterness  against  Great 
Britain.  Again,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  nominee  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
but  the  Queen's  Premier  in  Cape 
Colony,  has  defined  his  attitude  in 
the  remarkable  declaration  that  his 
Government  shall  remain  neutral  in 
a  quarrel  in  which  the  Cape  Colony 
is  invaded  by  the  Queen's  enemies. 
Yet  again,  we  have  the  objection  of 

1  Take  the  case  of  Bechuanaland.  The 
Bond  petitioned  the  Queen  to  give  Bechu- 
analand to  the  Transvaal,  not  to  their  own 
Cape  Colony.  The  effect  of  that  concession 
would  have  been  to  shift  the  balance  of 
weight  to  the  Dutch  Government  in  South 
Africa. 


Cape  Ministers  and  the  Afrikander 
Bond  to  employment  of  the  Cape 
Government  railways  and  the  Cape 
Volunteers  in  this  same  matter,  at 
a  time  when  about  ten  thousand  of 
the  Queen's  Dutch  subjects  are  in 
arms  with  the  Republican  forces 
against  the  Queen's  troops  and  the 
loyalists  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  British  voter  may  or  may  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy. He  may  or  may  not  believe 
that  the  case  of  that  important 
member  of  the  Bond  was  solitary 
who  approached  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
after  the  abortive  revolution  in 
Johannesburg,  and  promised  that  he 
and  his  brother  Uitlanders  should 
have  all  they  asked  of  Mr.  Kruger 
if  they  would  throw  themselves  into 
a  scheme  to  confine  the  authority  of 
the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa 
to  a  coaling-station  up  Simon's  Bay. 
But  he,  and  his  American  friends 
with  him,  cannot,  and,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  they  will  not  get 
over  these  ten  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  arms  against  us,  this 
disloyal  propaganda  of  the  Dutch 
Press,  this  precious  neutrality  of  the 
Queen's  Cape  Premier  in  the  Queen's 
quarrel,  his  general  attitude  on  the 
war,  and  the  placing  of  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
successful  prosecution.  And  when 
the  Afrikander  Bond  and  its  allies 
in  England  and  in  America  are  busy 
and  voluble  (as  they  are  and  will  be 
for  some  time)  in  insisting  that 
the  Republics  shall  be  retained  to 
repeat  the  same  manoeuvre  which  has 
almost  threatened  to  cost  Great 
Britain  her  South  African  Empire, 
it  is  my  belief  that  these  others  will 
lay  their  hands  on  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  or 
on  Mr.  Courtney's  shoulder  and  mur- 
mur :  "Friend,  forbear  to  say  further; 
we  like  not  the  security." 

Charles  W.  Boyd. 
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If  anything  were  needed  to  sup- 
port the  statement  that  a  nation  can 
think  of  only  one  thing  at  one  time, 
such  support  might  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
letter  to  The  Times,  little  or  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  attitude 
which  the  Church  of  England,  so  far 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  Primate, 
has  taken  up  towards  the  important 
question  of  State  Pensions  for  the 
aged.  It  may  be  that  some  people 
will  object  to  this  use  of  the  word 
important,  which  adjective  they  would 
rather  apply  to  such  questions  as 
those  of  incense  or  reservation;  but 
there  are  some  who  regard  questions 
of  conduct  as  of  greater  moment  than 
those  of  ritual,  and  who  see  in  this 
matter  of  State  Pensions  something 
so  retrogressive  that  they  shudder 
with  amazement  and  alarm.  A 
clergyman  may  be  a  priest  as  well  as 
a  prophet,  or  a  teacher;  and  while  a 
few  members  of  both  sexes  may  be 
excited  or  alarmed  by  his  perform- 
ances as  priest,  there  are  far  more, 
and  they  not  the  most  stupid  nor 
most  thoughtless  of  mankind,  who  are 
troubled  when  they  see,  or  think  they 
see,  prominent  men  among  the  clergy 
taking  up  dangerous  positions  or 
uttering  doubtful  words  on  moral 
matters,  questions  concerned  with 
character  and  conduct.  On  such 
occasions  even  a  humble  member  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  emerge  for  a  moment  from 
his  usual  obscurity,  and  break  the 
silence  that  such  obscurity  properly 
imposes. 

The  use  of  the  word  pension  is 
ingenious  as  implying  a  respectability 


which  is  not  justified  by  facts,  the 
word  being  associated  in  many  minds 
with  lawful  pay  in  return  for  faithful 
service  to  the  State, — such  service  as 
is  rendered  by  sailors,  soldiers,  post- 
men, policemen  and  many  other  people 
to  whom  we  feel  obliged.  The 
analogy  is  false,  the  claim,  that  is  to 
say,  that  all  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  working  men 
should  receive  a  pension;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  aforesaid  cases 
a  pension  is  little  other  than  deferred 
pay,  whereas  the  working  men  who 
approached  the  Primate,  by  delegates, 
have  no  intention  of  foregoing  private 
gain  for  the  moment  on  condition  of 
receiving  pensions  in  the  future.  So 
far  indeed  are  they  from  this  that 
the  tendency  of  the  rules  in  their 
Unions  is  to  throw  men  out  of  work 
before  their  time,  and  the  evident 
intention  is  to  make  the  State  main- 
tain, or  help  to  maintain,  by  mis- 
called pensions  the  men  who  are  thus 
thrown  out  of  work.  The  system  of 
pensions  is  really  a  return  to  the 
universal  Out-Relief  of  seventy  years 
ago  which  nearly  beggared  England. 
But  there  are  people  who  do  not  read 
history  :  "  'Istory,"  they  say,  "  what 
do  we  care  for  'istory?  What  we 
says  is,  '  Let  byegones  be  byegones.'  " 
In  the  same  way,  as  they  have  not 
seen  a  case  of  small-pox,  they  do  not 
think  it  gave  much  trouble,  nor  that 
vaccination  tended  to  lessen  or  pre- 
vent it.  If  almost  no  one  reads  and 
absolutely  no  one  trusts  the  few  who 
do,  each  man  must  buy  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  general  may  be  rather  slow. 
It  seems  that  in  these  days  the  sob 
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of  sentiment  is  heard  above  the  voice 
of  history.  Just  as  there  are  people 
who  fling  pence  and  shillings  to  every 
beggar  in  the  street  or  on  the  country 
highway,  so  there  are  some  who  are 
prepared  to  make  provision,  or,  rather, 
to  have  provision  made,  for  all  who 
find  themselves  without  much  money 
when  they  have  reached  the  confines 
of  old  age.  Such  people  do  not  seem 
to  care  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
those  who  give  or  those  who  take, 
though  it  may  be  that,  unlike  the 
quality  of  mercy,  their  plan  if  carried 
out  will  bless  neither  giver  nor  re- 
ceiver. It  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  and  certainly  there  are  many 
creatures  now  living  who  are  willing 
to  give  others  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  this  form  of  blessedness. 
He  was  no  solitary  specimen  of  his 
class,  the  man  who  lately  appeared 
in  a  police-court  for  refusing  to  do 
his  task  in  a  place  that  is  called  a 
workhouse  because  no  one  thinks  of 
doing  work  there ;  his  excuse  was 
that  he  was  born  tired,  that  he  had 
never  worked,  and  never  meant  to 
work  ;  he  got  three  meals  a  day  for 
nothing,  he  said,  and  naturally  asked 
what  a  man  could  want  more  ? 

If  a  fallacy  lurks  in  the  word 
pension,  another  hides  in  the  word 
State.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the 
State  means  something  other  than 
themselves,  a  mysterious  body  owning 
a  big  box  full  of  money,  from  which 
every  class  and  every  member  of  each 
class  should  get  all  that  he  or  she 
can  by  hook  or  by  crook.  When  it 
comes  home  to  the  mind  of  A.  that 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  a 
pension  for  B.,  not  because  B.  has 
been  unfortunate  or  ill,  but  merely 
because  he  has  been  idle  and  extra- 
vagant while  A.  has  worked  and 
saved,  the  proposed  plan  may  lose  its 
popularity  with  A.  The  present  plan 
is  bad  enough,  which  compels  A.  to 


maintain  B.  in  a  workhouse  merely 
because  the  latter  does  not  choose  to 
work;  but  there  at  least  he  has  to 
submit  to  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  some  rudiments  of  discipline, 
cleanliness  and  regularity,  whereas 
the  possession  of  a  State  Pension  will 
leave  him  free  to  roam,  and  to  pro- 
pagate more  paupers  at  his  leisure. 
At  present  sixty-five  is  to  be  the " 
qualifying  age,  and  five  shillings  a 
week  the  sum;  but  a  man  need  not 
know  much  about  the  game  of  politics 
to  be  assured  that  a  succession  of 
leather-men  and  sausage-sellers  will 
soon  succeed  in  lowering  the  age  and 
adding  to  the  pay. 

So  far,  the  topic  has  been  rather 
State  Pensions  than  the  Church.  It 
is  now,  perhaps,  time  to  think  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  ought  to 
be,  what  it  is,  and  what  is  the  cause 
of  its  wrong  attitude,  if  wrong  it  be. 
Speaking  generally,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  done  the  best  ser- 
vice for  the  poor  (as  distinguished 
from  the  runagates)  have  not  always 
found  help  or  sympathy  among  the 
clergy  who,  whatever  their  denomina- 
tion, like  to  foster  each  his  own 
scheme  of  relief  whether  in  the  form 
of  soup  or  shillings,  however  great 
may  be  the  danger  of  insincerity  or 
overlapping. 

Experts  are  well  aware  that  many 
people,  many  women  in  particular, 
make  a  comfortable  living  by  pro- 
fessing to  be  adherents  of  as  many 
varieties  of  creed  as  there  are  days 
in  the  week,  for  as  each  sect  gives 
something  the  shillings  soon  mount  up. 
Not  long  ago  a  woman  was  overheard 
deploring  to  a  neighbour  the  growing 
acuteness  of  the  clergy  (she  really 
need  not  be  uneasy)  which  made  them 
rather  more  suspicious  than  they  used 
to  be  of  the  usual  professions  of 
belief;  the  neighbour  had  still  one 
arrow  left  in  her  quiver, — "  'Ave  yer 
tried     the    hurly     serrice?"      Such 
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thoughts  are  not  nice.  The  Church, 
speaking  generally,  seems  opposed  to 
making  charity  a  science,  preferring 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
giving  shillings  and  half-crowns,  just 
as  a  comic  poet  professed  to  regard 
the  main  duty  of  a  Lord  Chancellor 
to  consist  in  the  bestowal  of  lovely 
wards  in  Chancery  upon  deserving 
men.  But,  by  the  way,  the  Church 
speaking  through  the  Primate,  derides 
desert,  and  declares  that  State  Pen- 
sions are  to  go  to  all  without  enquiry 
or  idea  of  merit.  The  attitude  of  the 
Primate  towards  the  delegates  from 
Trades-Unions  is  that  of  many  clergy- 
men towards  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  Poor.  They  read  what 
the  psalmist  says  about  the  deep 
sighing  of  the  poor,  and  what  the 
prophets  said  about  employers  who 
add  house  to  house  and  keep  back 
poor  men's  wages ;  and  straightway 
they  imagine  that  the  workmen  of 
to-day  represent  the  people  whom  the 
psalmist  spoke  of  and  the  workmen 
whose  wages  were  kept  back  by  fraud. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth :  so  far  from  sighing,  the 
workman  of  to-day  is  critical  and 
aggressive;  and  so  far  from  his 
wages  being  kept  back  he  works 
short  hours,  does  bad  work,  and  what 
with  unions,  pickets,  and  intimida- 
tion he  is  absolutely  master  of  the 
situation,  so.  that  if  it  be  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Church  to  take  the 
weaker  part,  it  ought  to  side  with 
the  employer  rather  than  with  the 
employed.  I  am  not  thinking  now 
of  big  concerns  which  may  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  where  careful 
supervision  can  reduce  idleness  to 
scant  proportions;  I  am  thinking  of 
the  sort  of  men  whom  I  and  other 
householders  must  employ  sometimes, 
painters,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  and 
such  like  who  idle  about  for  days, 
coming  late  and  going  early.  Their 
immediate  employers  say  they  can  get 


nothing  better,  and  the  professional 
man  who  has  to  pay  them  does  not 
wonder  that  they  are  sometimes  un- 
employed, because  he  knows  that  if 
he  neglected  his  work  in  such  fashion 
for  a  single  day  he  would  never  have 
another  job  to  do  at  all.  It  would 
seem,  then,  to  be  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  Church  as  the  friend 
of  all,  the  mediator  between  man  and 
man,  the  power  that  knows  no  politics, 
a  collection  of  prophets  rather  than 
of  priests, — though  priestly  enough 
to  stand,  like  Phineas,  between  the 
living  and  the  dead — it  would  seem 
to  be  the  Church's  duty  to  warn 
workmen  in  a  friendly  way  to  do 
their  work  more  honestly,  more 
thoroughly  than  they  do.  It  is  not 
that  workmen  are  by  nature  more 
dishonest  or  more  indolent  than  other 
men,  but  just  now  they  have  too 
good  a  time  and  have  few  friends 
true  enough  to  tell  them  truths. 
Friends  of  a  sort  they  have  in  plenty, 
friends  who  tell  them  they  are  over- 
worked and  underpaid,  other  friends 
who  want  their  votes,  Conservative 
Codlins  and  Liberal  Shorts;  but  these 
are  friends  who  natter  and  are  not 
fit  for  any  other  occupation.  Is  there 
no  parson  to  be  found  who  might 
suggest  to  them  that  if  they  smoked 
fewer  cigarettes  in  boyhood,  gambled 
less  in  youth,  and  drank  rather  fewer 
pints  in  middle  life  they  might  pro- 
vide their  own  pensions  for  old  age 
and  thus  preserve  the  independence 
whereof  they  love  to  talk  and  which 
they  seem  to  value,  instead  of  falling 
back  on  Out-Relief,  which  is  not 
altered  in  its  essence  by  being  altered 
in  its  name  % 

Some  of  us  felt  really  sad  when  we 
read  what  a  chance  of  telling  whole- 
some truths  Archbishop  Temple  lost 
the  other  day  at  Lambeth.  He  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  man  who 
says  pretty  nearly  what  he  means, 
is  not  given  to  soft  nothings,  is  not 
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over-considerate  of  other  people's 
feelings.  He  has  told  the  world  that 
he  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor 
and  to  wear  patched  shoes,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  he  is  well  aware  how 
much  a  workman  spends  in  drink ; 
yet  when  this  deputation  of  Trades- 
Union  secretaries  came  to  him  the 
other  day  the  papers  tell  us  that 
His  Grace  was  most  affable  and 
cordial,  that  his  speech  was  in  the 
main  exactly  what  his  hearers  had 
most  desired  but  hardly  hoped  to 
obtain.  He  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  making  the  experiment  of 
universal  pensions.  Of  the  proposal 
to  distinguish  between  deserving  and 
underselling,  he  said  there  was  no 
tribunal  that  he  could  see  of  the  kind 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  an  enquiry. 
Certainly  the  cost  was  great,  —  he 
put  it  at  some  thirteen  millions  a 
year — but  as  a  nation  we  could  bear 
it.  The  Archbishop  delighted  his 
guests  by  promising  to  any  measure 
embodying  their  demand,  when  it 
reached  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
strenuous  advocacy  and  his  vote. 
The  effect  of  this  opinion  will  pro- 
bably be  far-reaching.  So  far,  it  has 
caused  uneasiness  and  disappointment 
to  many  who  love  England  and 
admire  him.  Thirteen  million  pounds 
may  seem  a  trifle  to  a  man  with 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  besides  his 
savings;  but  it  seems  a  large  sum 
to  those  who  hold  low  places  in  the 
Church  and  work  hard  to  earn  an 
income  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
who  are  not  sure  that  the  millions, 
even  if  produced,  will  increase  pros- 
perity or  heighten  character.  Mean- 
while the  delegates  rejoice,  and  may 
perhaps  instruct  their  friends,  who 
bawl  below  red  flags  in  divers  places, 
to  be  in  the  future  less  abusive  of 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  less  loud 
about  fifteen  thousand  a  year  when- 
ever a  poor  parson  passes  by  who 
works  rather  hard  for  scanty  pay. 


There  may  be  some  who  think 
that,  though  possibly  it  is  unwise 
for  the  Primate  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  smile  so  graciously  upon 
the  supporters  of  State  Pensions,  her 
best  course  is  to  stand  aloof,  on  the 
ground  that  she  need  not  concern 
herself  with  State  provision  for  the 
poor  and  money-matters;  but  the 
Church,  as  others  think,  has  lost 
much  hold  upon  the  nation  by  refus- 
ing to  face  facts  and  to  touch  un- 
pleasant questions,  and  it  is  clear 
that  in  its  early  days  the  Church 
thought  much  about  the  poor  in  the 
matter  of  relief  and  alms.  She  soon 
found  out  that  Poor-Relief  was  no 
simple  thing,  for  in  early  days  widows 
began  to  grumble  because  they  got 
inadequate  relief,  and  the  apostles 
found  that  they  were  overworked  in 
serving  tables;  and  she  felt  obliged 
to  delegate  this  special  work  to 
special  men,  and  she  thought  their 
work  so  noble  and  so  difficult  that 
she  tried  to  find  men  for  the  purpose 
who  should  be  "full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  If  we  peruse  the  literature 
that  precedes  an  election  of  Poor-Law 
Guardians  in  these  days,  no  high 
ideal  is  expressed  or  implied ;  one 
man  stands  because  he  wishes  to 
keep  down  the  rates,  another  because 
he  has  no  belief  in  vaccination,  and 
a  woman  steps  forward  as  a  rabid 
anti-vivisectionist.  The  various  can- 
didates differ  from  one  another  in 
many  ways,  but  they  have  this  point 
in  common, — they  know  little  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Poor-Law. 

In  towns,  speaking  generally,  the 
clergy  are  much  over-worked,  owing 
to  the  many  modern  forms  of  serving 
tables  ;  but  in  the  country  they  have 
less  to  do  than  might  be  of  service  to 
their  minds  and  bodies.  This  lack  of 
work  would  be  diminished  if  they 
would  make  a  study  of  the  Poor- 
Law  of  the  past.  As  for  the  present, 
they  could  study  facts  from  day  to 
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day,  for  few  people,  thanks  to  their 
position  and  the  nature  of  their 
work,  have  so  good  a  chance  of  seeing 
some  of  the  facts  of  life  about  the 
poor.  Theory  is  a  pretty  thing,  but 
practice  is  more  useful.  There  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
only  people  to  write  or  speak  about 
a  subject  should  be  the  people  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it; 
this  is  the  case  in  education,  but 
surely  it  need  not  be  so  universally. 
The  clergy,  ousted  from  their  schools 
in  many  places,  are  still  suffered  to 
go  about  among  the  cottagers,  and 
might  carry  their  knowledge  to  the 
Union  not  as  pauper  inmates  but  as 
guardians,  as  men  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  poor  and  care  for  them. 
They  know,  as  some  one  found  out 


long  ago,  that  charity  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  bestowal  of  all  a  man's 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  that 
better  than  any  gift  of  gold  or  silver 
is  the  power  to  lead  a  better  and 
more  vigorous  life. 

It  may  be  that  this  paper  has 
strayed  somewhat  from  the  subject 
of  State  Pensions,  but  the  question 
touches  closely  the  whole  realm  of 
Poor-Relief;  and  some  of  us  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  proposal  of 
these  pensions  so  vitally  affects  the 
character  and  conduct  of  what  are 
called  the  Poor,  that  it  is  the  Church's 
privilege  and  province  to  examine  the 
whole  matter  with  keen  scrutiny  and 
to  speak  out  boldly,  as  she  ought  to 
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Although  my  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  spiritualism  ceased  several 
years  ago  (at  the  close  of  a  period  of 
ardent  investigation),  my  interest  was 
suddenly  galvanised  into  fresh  life  by 
the  news  that  not  far  from  the  house 
where  I  was  visiting  there  was  situated 
a  summer  encampment  of  spiritualists 
nearly  five  hundred  strong.  Five 
hundred  spiritualists  living  quietly 
among  themselves,  beyond  all  reach 
of  chilling  doubt  and  scepticism,  was 
a  temptation  with  a  special  charm ; 
and  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  my  hostess  that  a  visit 
would  be  interesting.  We  accord- 
ingly organised  a  party  of  four,  and 
started  behind  a  pair  of  long-tailed 
horses  for  a  drive  of  ten  miles  up  into 
the  gentle,  wooded  hills  that  at  this 
point  render  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  peculiarly  attractive. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
find  five  hundred  spiritualists  occupy- 
ing a  fortified  position  in  this  most 
rigid  of  New  England  States.  Nu- 
merous as  they  are  all  over  the  United 
States,  especially  in  California  and 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
we  hardly  expected  that  the  puritan 
spirit  of  New  England  would  afford 
them  sufficient  favour  and  nourish- 
ment to  encourage  a  settlement  of  this 
description.  In  our  ignorance,  there- 
fore, it  was  something  of  a  shock  to 
learn  from  our  driver  that  "Them 
sp'ritilists  are  all  over  this  part  of 
the  country,  thick  as  p'tater-bugs." 
To  us,  who  knew  that  Connecticut 
suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Colorado  beetle  (vulgarly  known 
as  the  potato-bug)  this  information 
came  with  some  degree  of  picturesque 


force.  "  They've  a  powerful  followin' 
around  here,"  the  man  went  on,  "  but 
I  don't  take  any  stock  in  'em." 

"From  what  class  do  they  draw 
their  supporters  ? " 

"Hard  to  say;  unejicated  folk 
mostly,  I  guess." 

"  Farmers  ? " 

"  No,  not  farmers  at  all,"  he  replied 
with  vigour.  "  People  from  the  small 
towns  and  villages ;  people  that's 
curious  to  know  what  kind  of  a  place 
they'll  drop  into  later." 

"  They  have  no  great  attraction  for 
you?" 

"None!  They  don't  tell  you 
nothin'  worth  knowin',  to  begin  with. 
Oh,  but  they're  plenty  round  here, 
more  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at ; 
and  they're  a  good  sort  mostly,  pays 
their  bills  and  doesn't  drink.  But 
they  don't  pheaze  me  any ! "  The 
scorn  of  the  driver,  who  himself  came 
from  a  vigorous  farming  stock  up 
country,  was  very  instructive. 

It  was  a  sunny  September  after- 
noon. Some  miles  away  on  our  right 
the  town  of  New  London  stretched 
itself  prettily  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  a  Thames  that  could  swallow 
its  namesake  half  a  dozen  times  and 
show  no  appreciable  rise.  Behind  us 
lay  the  blue  line  of  the  sea,  dotted 
with  shining  white  sails ;  and  on  our 
left  the  woods  flowed  away  in  graceful 
undulations  that  already  hung  aloft 
the  crimson  and  golden  banners  of 
their  flaming  autumn  dress.  Pre- 
sently the  woods  fell  sharply  away 
and  a  dark  grove  of  pines  came  into 
view  in  a  little  valley  below  us.  It 
was  a  secluded  spot,  protected  on  two 
sides  by  a  loop  of  the  river  and  on 
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a  third  by  the  shoulder  of  the  hills. 
Perfectly  still  and  quiet,  it  lay 
literally  in  a  fold  of  the  river  and 
the  hills.  Occasional  threads  of  thin 
blue  smoke,  rising  here  and  there 
over  the  dark  pine-crests,  alone  be- 
trayed the  existence  of  busy  human 
beings. 

The  first  impression  of  the  camp 
was  a  somewhat  gloomy  one,  due 
partly  no  doubt  to  its  sombre  sur- 
rounding of  dark  evergreens  and  to 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  the 
hill  which  hid  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  sur- 
rounding maple  woods  further  served 
to  throw  into  contrast  the  subdued 
tints  of  the  picture. 

Nevertheless,  this  sudden  aspect  of 
the  camp,  as  we  afterwards  remem- 
bered, gave  to  us  its  true  note, — peace, 
remoteness  from  the  world,  an  un- 
earthly stillness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curious  suggestion  of  sleepi- 
ness, heaviness,  dulness  that  somehow 
seemed  also  to  include  the  idea  of 
stagnation.  The  air,  hovering  above 
the  still  pines,  seemed  denser  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  and  shone 
with  a  lesser  brilliance  in  the  glory 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  place  was,  on  the 
whole,  depressing.  This  impression 
floated  up  to  us  on  the  heights  and 
in  the  sunshine,  but  as  we  descended 
into  the  little  valley  and  entered 
within  the  shadow  of  the  grove  itself 
and  saw  the  numerous  wooden  cot- 
tages under  the  trees,  it  seemed 
momentarily  dispelled,  though  it  re- 
turned afterwards  with  gathered  force 
and  renewed  conviction. 

A  feeling  that  perhaps  we  were 
intruding  upon  scenes  not  intended 
for  us,  and  that  our  unsolicited 
visit  might  not  be  welcome  was 
considerably  weakened  when  the 
driver  tied  his  horses  up  to  a  pine 
tree  and  observed,  with  energy : 
"They'll  be  out  in  a  swarm  to  see 


you,  and  glad  too,  when  they  know 
you're  here.     They  like  visitors." 

He  sat  down  and  lit  his  pipe,  while 
we  strolled  up  one  of  the  little  lanes 
that  intersected  the  grove  in  all 
directions.  The  trees  were  dense  and 
close  together ;  and,  though  the  roads 
had  been  marked  out  with  evident 
purpose,  the  cottages  had  set  them- 
selves down  anywhere  and  everywhere 
with  the  utmost  irregularity.  There 
was  an  air  of  irresponsibility  about  the 
place  which  was  refreshing.  Here 
and  there,  as  if  to  give  countenance 
to  the  road,  a  few  cottages  appeared 
side  by  side  in  a  feeble  attempt  at  a 
row,  but  the  majority  of  them  stood 
about  saucily  wherever  the  trees 
allowed  them  room.  They  were  built, 
too,  in  all  possible  relations  to  each 
other  and  abutted  at  all  manner  of 
angles. 

And  the  roads  were  not  roads. 
They  were  the  natural  soft  ground, 
covered  with  pine-needles  :  they  were 
merely  good  honest  trails,  or  vistas, 
cut  with  charming  irregularity  through 
the  trees ;  and,  if  you  did  not  like 
them,  you  could  leave  them  and  walk 
to  your  destination  over  the  pine- 
needles  elsewhere.  Our  feet  passed 
along  them  in  silence,  and  the  general 
air  of  stillness  about  the  camp  was  so 
marked  that  we  instinctively  lowered 
our  voices  almost  to  a  whisper. 

The  swarm  mentioned  by  the  driver, 
who  was  evidently  optimist  or  idealist, 
took  a  long  time  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, but  on  the  other  hand  no 
one  blocked  our  way.  Perhaps  the 
few  women  we  saw  hovering  about 
the  cottages  were  its  forerunners. 
One  of  these,  with  her  arms  bare 
to  the  elbows,  was  lazily  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  some  domestic 
duty,  and  when  we  asked  her  if  any 
part  of  the  camp  were  private,  she 
replied  that  it  was  all  open  to  the 
public  and  that  we  could  go  wherever 
we  wished.     However,  a  general  tour 
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of  inspection  over  the  forty  acres,  or 
so,  revealed  nothing  very  exciting, 
and  we  turned  our  attention  next  to 
the  little  cottages.  These  were  all  of 
wood,  for  it  was  a  summer  encamp- 
ment, and  the  cottages  were  summer 
cottages ;  in  two  months'  time  they 
would  be  deserted  and  under  deep 
snow.  Of  the  lightest  possible  struc- 
ture, the  walls  were  of  unpapered, 
unvarnished  pine-boards,  and  the 
roofs  of  thin  cedar  shingles.  Only  a 
few  boasted  two  stories,  but  every  one 
of  them,  no  matter  how  small,  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a  wide  verandah  running 
round  the  front  and  the  two  sides. 
On  every  verandah  was  the  inevitable 
rocking-chair  with  a  wicker  seat,  a 
high  back,  and  broad  arms. 

So  far  we  had  come  across  no  men 
and  no  animals.  A  few  thin  chickens, 
with  draggled  feathers,  wandered 
disconsolately  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  or  two  of  the  cottages,  seeking 
what  sustenance  they  could  find  among 
the  dry  needles.  But  the  camp,  as  a 
whole,  was  so  quiet  it  seemed  almost 
deserted ;  and,  as  one  of  our  party 
observed,  it  was  a  ghostly  sort  of 
place  full  of  shadows  and  silence. 

Although  the  houses  were  naturally 
inexpensive, — no  one  of  them  could 
have  cost  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  (£50) — there  were  every- 
where evidences  of  neglect,  poverty, 
and  even  dirt  that  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  dispiriting.  There  was  an 
unnecessary  cheapness,  an  unnecessary 
vulgarity.  Besides  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  pines, 
there  was  a  closeness  and  stuffiness 
about  the  atmosphere  that  affected  all 
our  party  alike,  and  exerted  on  our 
spirits  an  influence  far  from  exhilarat- 
ing. Moreover,  the  faces  we  had  so 
far  seen  were  of  a  low  order,  coarse, 
heavy,  uninspired,  with  queer,  far- 
seeing  eyes  that  lent  them  their  only 
interest,  and  that  an  unnatural  one. 
There  was  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  could 


discern,  the  spirit  of  strong  cheerful- 
ness, nowhere  the  note  of  positive 
happiness.  Brightness  was  a  word 
that  fell  stillborn  in  that  atmosphere 
and  woke  no  echo.  All  of  our  party, 
though  each  one  expressed  it  differ- 
ently, acknowledged  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  certain  vague  despondency, 
almost  as  if  the  campers  were  for  ever 
communicating  with  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  yet  winning  from  them  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  of  negation 
and  despair. 

The  shadows  were  beginning  to 
lengthen,  and  the  sun  had  already 
dropped  behind  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  when  we  turned  a  corner  and 
came  suddenly  upon  the  first  man  we 
had  as  yet  seen  in  the  community. 

His  cottage  faced  the  road,  and  he 
sat  on  the  verandah  rocking  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  a  very  dilapidated  chair. 
He  was  an  old  man,  tall,  and  very 
thin.  His  legs  were  crossed  and  his 
bony  hands  rested,  one  over  the  other, 
upon  his  knees.  A  spare  white  beard 
straggled  over  half  his  waistcoat,  and 
his  large  hooked  nose  somehow  re- 
minded one  of  a  vulture  or  other  big 
bird  of  prey.  At  first,  as  we  turned 
the  corner  talking  in  low  voices,  he 
took  no  notice  of  us,  but  sat  staring 
beyond  us  into  vacancy.  But  the 
next  minute,  hearing  our  voices,  he 
turned  his  face  in  our  direction  and 
we  met  the  queer  gaze  of  his  faint 
blue,  watery  eyes.  It  was  a  picture 
to  impress  the  mind  vividly,  this  spare, 
spectre-like  old  man,  white-bearded 
and  misty-eyed,  sitting  solitary  on  his 
verandah  and  staring  into  the  shadows 
of  the  darkening  pine-grove. 

From  his  face  our  glance  shifted 
quickly  to  a  cardboard  placard  hang- 
ing in  the  window  behind  him  with 
the  words  in  bold  type, — SEER,  #1 
a  sitting.  Without  leaving  his  chair 
he  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  the 
evening  with  us  in  a  weak,  high  voice 
and  with  a  faint  smile.     One  hardly 
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knew  how  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion thus  begun,  but  he  at  once 
relieved  us  of  all  difficulties. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  who 
your  guides  are,  or  who  is  near  you  ? " 
he  asked  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as  if 
he  were  speaking  of  an  ascent  of  the 
Alps,  or  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

"  What  can  you  tell  us  ? " 

"'Most  anything  you  want  to 
know,"  he  answered  obligingly,  but 
with  obvious  sincerity ;  "  who's  with 
you,  and  who's  thinkin'  of  you  in  the 
spirit-world."  We  hesitated  and  the 
old  man  saw  his  advantage.  He 
turned  to  an  elderly  lady  of  our  party. 
"A  number  of  your  friends  have 
passed  over,"  he  said. 

"Passed  over?" 

"Passed  over,"  he  repeated;  "we 
never  say  died."  She  waited  expec- 
tantly. "Isn't  that  so?"  he  asked, 
stroking  his  beard. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have  lost  a 
good  many." 

"  Not  lost,"  he  said  with  his  faint 
smile,  "not  lost,  only  passed  over." 
There  was  a  short  pause.  "  There's  a 
tall,  dark  man  behind  you  now,"  he 
went  on;  "he's  looking  over  your 
shoulder  at  this  very  minute." 

This  was  a  startling  bit  of  news 
and  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  party 
uttered  a  little  scream.  We  all 
turned  and  peered  into  the  gathering 
shadows  while  the  seer  went  on  to 
describe  the  tall,  dark  man  with  the 
minutest  detail. 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  the 
lady  concerned. 

"  I  can't  quite  get  that,"  he  replied, 
as  if  making  an  effort  to  hear,  "  but 
he  was  very  fond  of  you,  and  is  so 
still.  Do  you  recognise  him  ? "  The 
lady  shook  her  head.  "  He  wants  to 
speak  to  you,"  continued  the  old  man  ; 
"  he  says  he  has  something  important 
to  tell  you, — a  warning." 

"  Won't  he  tell  it  to  you  for  me  ?  " 
she  asked, 


The  seer  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 
"  No ;  he  says  it's  for  you  alone  ;  but 
he'll  tell  it  to  me  if  I  go  into  the 
trance-state,  because  then  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  telling,  and  don't 
remember  afterwards."  He  continued 
rocking  gently  to  and  fro  and  staring 
into  the  darkness  behind  him  as  if  he 
saw  some  one  and  was  conversing  with 
him. 

We  tried  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  seer,  but  he  was  obdurate.  Four 
shillings  a  head  we  considered  too 
much,  and  he  insisted  on  taking  one 
at  a  time,  and  that  one  alone.  He 
told  us  that  during  the  winter  he 
lived  in  H.  and  followed  his  profession 
with  lower  fees,  but  that  in  the  sum- 
mer he  was  obliged  to  raise  them  to 
a  prohibitive  figure,  because  he  came 
to  the  camp  to  rest  and  recuperate. 
The  sceptical  and  curious  visitors,  he 
explained  further,  exhausted  and  de- 
pleted him ;  it  wasn't  worth  it  under 
a  dollar  a  sitting. 

We  moved  quietly  up  the  silent 
lane  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  the  tall,  dark  man  was  looking 
over  each  one's  shoulder  in  turn  and 
trying  to  whisper  something  porten- 
tous and  unearthly  into  our  ears. 
And,  as  we  moved  in  and  out  among 
the  cottages,  we  noticed  that  many 
windows  showed  placards  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  seen,  with  the 
various  legends,  Medium,  Clair- 
voyant,  Seer,  Materialising  Medium, 
Trance  Medium,  Crystal  Gazer,  and 
so  forth. 

It  was  now  long  after  six  o'clock 
and  the  occupants  of  the  cottages 
came  out  in  twos  and  threes  to  sit 
and  rock  on  their  verandahs.  There 
were  no  lights  in  the  streets  nor 
lamps  in  the  windows ;  the  place  was 
growing  very  dark  and  the  air  cooler. 

We  spoke  to  some  of  the  women, 
especially  when  they  were  supported 
by  interesting  placards  in  the  win- 
dows ;  but  they  one  and  all  declined 
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to  sit  for  us  before  eight  o'clock.  It 
was  too  early,  or  they  were  too  tired, 
or  it  was  too  soon  after  tea,— or  some- 
thing. If  we  cared,  however,  to 
come  back  at  that  hour  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  mediums  who  would  be 
willing  to  enter  the  trance-condition 
and  tell  us  all  we  wanted  to  know. 
To  another  visit,  therefore,  of  a  week 
later,  we  were  obliged  to  defer  the 
dubious  pleasure  of  communicating 
with  spirits  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
two  shillings  a  head. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night 
when  we  drove  over  to  the  camp  for 
the  second  time,  and  as  we  entered 
the  grove  the  pines  gave  forth  a 
mournful  response  to  the  breeze  that 
came  in  from  the  sea. 

As  had  been  foretold,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  willing  medium. 
The  first  woman  we  addressed  agreed 
to  give  us  a  sitting  all  together.  She 
was  a  stout  middle-aged  person 
clothed  in  a  slovenly  brown  dress 
that  was  loose  where  it  should  have 
been  tight,  and  tight  where  it  should 
have  been  loose.  Her  face,  though 
coarse  and  generally  unattractive, 
was  in  no  sense  bad.  She  was  quite 
illiterate.  "You  don't  need  to  pay 
if  it  isn't  satisfactory,"  she  said,  as 
under  her  direction  we  entered  the 
stuffy  little  parlour  that  opened  off 
the  verandah,  and  seated  ourselves  in 
more  or  less  of  a  circle.  Her  own 
chair  was  against  a  curtain  which 
separated  the  parlour  from  the  bed- 
room,— probably  the  only  other  room 
in  the  house.  A  turned-down  oil 
lamp,  that  smelt  abominably,  stood 
on  the  table  beside  her  and  enabled 
us  to  see  the  play  of  her  face.  Other- 
wise, there  was  no  light  but  the 
reflected  glimmer  of  the  moonbeams 
which  lay  outside  like  silver  streaks 
among  the  dark  tree-stems  ;  while  the 
only  sound  was  the  occasional  muffled 
footstep  of  someone  passing  up  or 
down  the  lane. 

No.  487. — vol.  lxxxii. 


For  about  five  minutes  we  sat  in 
silence.  The  medium  was  opposite 
us,  her  eyes  closed  and  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  Just  over  my 
head  a  canary  kept  fidgeting  in  its 
cage  and  once,  when  I  put  my  hand 
up  and  passed  it  over  my  face,  I 
struck  the  bars  and  brought  down  a 
shower  of  seed  all  over  me. 

Suddenly  the  woman  shivered  audi- 
bly, and  drew  a  long  breath ;  at  the 
same  time  she  raised  her  face  as  if 
she  were  looking  at  us,  though  the 
eyes  were  still  closed.  Then  she 
lifted  an  arm  weakly,  about  breast- 
high,  and  let  it  drop  again  upon  her 
lap.  Recalling  my  former  knowledge 
of  the  orthodox  methods  of  procedure 
on  such  occasions  I  ventured  to  speak 
according  to  the  approved  formula, 
and  said  "  Gk>od-evening." 

The  woman's  lips,  plainly  visible  in 
the  lamp-light,  moved  a  little  and  a 
voice  issued  forth  that  faintly  re- 
sembled her  own,  yet  had  a  different 
accent.     "  Good-evening,"  it  said. 

"  We're  very  glad  to  see  that 
you've  come." 

"I'se  glad  too,"  said  the  voice. 
"  You're  all  strangers,  aren't  you  ? " 
It  spoke  in  the  broken  English  pecu- 
liar to  the  Indians,  a  jargon  which 
is  difficult  to  reproduce.  On  our 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  it  went 
on  :  "  But  I  know  you  all.  Fse  often 
with  you  and  with  the  two  squaws 
too."  There  was  no  expression  on 
the  face  as  it  spoke ;  it  was  like  the 
face  of  a  corpse. 

"  Are  you  an  Indian  spirit  ? " 

"Yes." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"  Silver  Star." 

"  Do  you  often  use  this  medium  1 " 

"  Yes,"  and  here  it  laughed,  "  very 
often.  She's  my  medie ;  I  come  to 
her  all  the  time  ;  I'se  her  control." 

"  Have  I  got  a  control  too  ?  " 

"  Course  you  has.  Everybody  has 
a  guide,  or  a  control." 
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"  Has  everyone  here  got  a  guide  ? " 

"Yes.  The  squaw  next  you  has 
two,  and  the  other  squaw  has  one, 
and  so  has  the  brave  beyond." 

"  Who  is  my  guide  ? " 

"  I  can  see  him  ;  he  is  a  great  big 
Indian ;  his  name's  Black  Hawk. 
He  always  look  after  you ;  he  stand 
behind  your  chair  now." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  reproduce 
the  conversations  that  were  carried 
on  in  this  manner  between  Silver 
Star  and  each  one  of  our  party  in 
turn.  The  future  was  told,  the  past 
guessed  at;  prophecies  were  made, 
warnings  uttered,  and  even  jokes 
exchanged.  One  of  our  party  was 
informed  that  her  husband  had  passed 
over,  which  was  true,  and  was  still 
with  her  day  and  night.  Another 
was  told  that  he  was  shortly  going  to 
cut  sticks  (Indian  for  marry),  which 
was  also  true,  since  the  young  lady 
of  his  affections  was  at  that  moment 
seated  next  him.  Another  was  told, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  his  squaw 
was  soon  to  pass  over,  which  was  not 
true  because  he  had  not  got  a  squaw 
and  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
getting  one. 

Perhaps  the  scene  had  lasted  in 
this  way  about  half  an  hour  when 
the  voice  said  with  considerable 
abruptness  :  "  Now  I  must  go  ;  my 
medie's  tired.  I  wish  you  all  good 
night  and  hope  I  see  you  again." 
Throughout  it  had  expressed  the 
tenderest  solicitude  for  the  health 
of  the  body  it  claimed  to  be  making 
use  of. 

Again  a  shiver,  ever  so  slight, 
passed  over  the  body  of  the  woman, 
and  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and 
stared  round  the  room  with  a  dazed 
and  puzzled  expression.  Then  she 
turned  up  the  lamp  and  looked  hard 
at  each  of  us.  For  a  moment  no  one 
spoke. 

"Was  it  satisfactory?"  she  presently 
asked.     By  way  of  reply  we  handed 


her  the  money  agreed  upon.  "  Who 
came  1 "  was  the  next  question.  We 
informed  her  that  Silver  Star  had 
chatted  pleasantly  with  us  but  had 
betrayed  no  information  of  value. 
"  Ah,  she's  only  a  child,"  the  woman 
explained.  "It's  a  young  Indian 
child  ;  she  often  comes.  But  did  she 
stay  all  the  time  ?  Was  there  no  one 
else  ? " 

"No  one  else." 

"I'm  sorry.  Of  course,  they're 
'most  all  Indian  spirits,  but  some 
know  more  than  others.  Eagle  Feather 
comes  sometimes.  He  tells  a  lot,  but 
he's  very  rough  and  hurts  me ;  he  is 
violent  at  times  and  knocks  me  about; 
he  don't  mean  no  harm,  but  that's  his 
w&y*  you  see." 

She  assured  us  also  that  we  each 
had  an  Indian  guide  who  was  with 
us  most  of  the  day  and  looked  after 
our  welfare,  keeping  away  the  bad 
spirits.  "  I  have  a  lot  of  them,"  she 
said,  as  if  they  were  pets,  "  and  often 
see  'em  among  the  trees  out  there," 
pointing  over  our  shoulders  to  the 
wood,  "or  they  come  to  my  bedside 
at  night.  I  wouldn't  be  without  'em 
for  anything." 

We  had  little  more  conversation 
with  her.  She  seemed  happy  and 
contented,  and  without  the  least  fear 
of  death,  talking  of  the  hereafter  as 
if  it  were  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 

Before  we  left  that  night  we  talked 
with  other  members  of  the  camp,  men 
and  women,  and  saw  the  interior  of 
several  of  the  cottages.  They  were 
all  the  same;  the  people  illiterate, 
unkempt,  shabby;  the  rooms  poorly 
furnished,  vulgar,  dirty.  We  saw 
neither  books,  periodicals  nor  pictures, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  highly- 
coloured  chromolithograph  of  a  stout 
woman  in  a  black  dress  with  red 
cheeks,  pearls  round  her  throat,  and 
shining  dark  eyes,  who  was  "  a 
wonder  of  a  medium." 

The  life  of  the  camp,  so  far  as  we 
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could  gather,  was  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful. There  was  no  pretence  of  occupa- 
tion. The  people  came  there  from  the 
neighbouring  county  as  well  as  from 
far  distant  States,  and  they  came  to 
rest,  and  not  to  work.  There  were 
several  shops  in  the  little  lane,  a 
greengrocer,  a  stationer,  and  a 
butcher  whose  cart  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion Spiritualists'  Camp.  Many  of 
those  we  spoke  to  were  vegetarians. 
Alcohol  was  not  to  be  purchased 
there  in  any  form  for  love  or  money. 
We  also  visited  a  large  meeting-hall 
capable  of  holding  a  couple  of 
thousand  people,  and  were  told  that 
it  was  used  every  year  for  the  Annual 
Spiritualists'  Convention,  and  also 
during  the  summer  for  Sunday  gather- 
ings at  which  inspirational  addresses 
were  delivered. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  camp  were  farms  and  villages  of 
the  typical  New  England  sort,  and  a 


little  enquiry  showed  that  their  inhabi- 
tants paid  no  special  attention  to  the 
campers,  nor  regarded  them  as  any- 
thing out  of  the  common.  The  fact 
was  that  every  village  had  its  own 
spiritualists ;  and,  since  the  excite- 
ment of  1848,  when  the  American 
movement  received  such  amazing 
impetus  from  the  Fox  phenomena,  the 
people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it 
that  they  thought  no  more  strangely 
of  its  devotees  than  they  did  of 
Christian  Scientists,  Theosophists,  or 
Swedenborgians. 

About  ten  o'clock,  as  we  drove 
slowly  along  the  silent  lanes,  no  light 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  cottages. 
The  grove  was  wrapped  in  stillness, 
and  overhead  the  moon  and  the  kindly 
stars  looked  down  through  the  tangle 
of  pine-boughs  and  helped  us  find  our 
way  out  into  the  sweeter  air  of  the 
open  country. 

Algernon  Blackwood. 
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With  the  termination  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  which  may  be  fixed  as  a 
general  rule  about  the  middle  of 
April,  though  woodland  packs  often 
kill  a  May  fox,  one's  thoughts  may  be 
excused  for  wandering  from  the  mimic 
war  to  the  real  one  on  which  public 
interest  has  for  the  last  six  months 
been  concentrated.  The  campaign  in 
South  Africa  has  brought  out  into 
strong  relief  the  value  of  certain 
military  qualities  which  neither  in 
the  Crimean  War  nor  in  any  of  our 
Indian  wars  were  equally  in  demand. 
In  the  former  there  was  comparatively 
little  room  for  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  and  little  need  of  the  various 
auxiliary  duties  usually  performed 
by  that  branch  of  the  service,  such 
as  scouting,  reconnoitring,  and  pur- 
suing a  broken  enemy.  In  the 
latter  there  was  abundance  of  work 
of  this  description,  but  our  army 
had  not  such  a  difficult  country  to 
traverse  as  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  nor  one  in  which  it  was  so 
easy  for  an  enemy  to  plan  ambus- 
cades and  surprises.  The  ground  over 
which  our  troops  have  been  fighting 
their  way  in  Africa  with  such  costly 
heroism  is  studded  with  traps  like 
that  described  by  "Virgil,  in  the 
eleventh  JEneid,  in  words  that  might 
be  a  translation  from  one  of  our  press- 
correspondents  at  the  present  day. 

Est  curvo  anfractu  valles  accommoda 

fraudi 
Armorumque  dolis,  tenuis  quo  semita 

ducit 
Angustseque   ferunt    fauces   aditusque 

maligni. 
Hanc  super  in  speculis  summoque  in 

vertice  montis 
Planities  ignota  jacet,  tutique  recessus, 


Seu   dextra   tevaque   velis   occurrere 

pugnae, 
Sive  in8tare  jugis  et  grandia  volvere 


With  the  tribes  on  our  Indian 
frontier  we  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence of  mountain  warfare;  but  we 
have  never  at  any  time  heard  so 
much  about  the  dangers  to  which  an 
army  may  be  exposed  for  want  of 
efficient  scouting  and  reconnoitring 
and  outpost-duty  in  general  as  we 
have  heard  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  winter. 
These  duties,  of  course,  call  into  play 
only  a  part  of  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a  good  soldier;  they  are 
mentioned  here  more  particularly 
because,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  war,  their  extreme  impor- 
tance had  not  for  a  long  time  been 
forced  on  public  attention.  They  are 
duties  for  which  field-sports  in  general 
are  an  excellent  education,  and  fox- 
hunting more  than  others,  because, 
while  it  developes  the  faculties  appro- 
priate to  services  of  this  kind,  it 
developes  many  others  at  the  same 
time  which  are  all  equally  valuable 
in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  or  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

1  We  append  Conington's  translation  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  Latin  may  have 
grown  a  little  rusty. 
There  is  a  valley,  dusk  and  blind, 
For  martial  stratagem  designed : 
Its  narrow  walls  with  foliage  black, 
And    strait    and   scant    the   pathway's 

track. 
Above  there  lies  a  table-land 
High  on  the  far  hill-top, 
Where    warlike    deeds    might    well   be 

planned, 
Or  would  men  combat  hand  to  hand, 
Or  on  the  ridge  in  shelter  stand 
And  rocky  fragments  drop. 
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This  article,  I  may  say,  had  been 
almost  finished  before  the  publication 
of  Colonel  Alderson's  useful  and  in- 
teresting book  Pink  and  Scarlet,  to 
which  some  reference  will  be  made 
hereafter.1  I  was  pleased  to  find  a 
soldier  and  a  sportsman  corroborating 
what  I  had  already  written,  though 
his  remarks  upon  the  same  topics  are 
too  brief,  I  think,  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject,  and  are  certainly  very  far 
from  exhausting  it.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  never  worn  either  pink 
or  scarlet  myself ;  but  I  was  born 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  a  great 
hunting-county,  and  have  followed 
the  hounds  on  foot  for  many  a  mile 
in  my  time,  whereby  an  eye  for 
country  may  be  acquired  as  well 
almost  as  in  the  saddle,  and  good 
riding  may  be  studied  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  as  well  as  if  you  were  on 
horseback  yourself,  and  necessarily* 
taken  up  with  your  own  affairs. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the 
various  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  hunting,  shooting  and  fishing 
by  moralists,  economists,  and  social 
reformers.  I  take  field-sports  as  I 
find  them,  a  form  of  amusement 
deeply  rooted  in  the  English  nature, 
and  not  likely  to  be  extirpated  for 
many  generations;  not  indeed,  as  some 
of  us  think,  till  wars  shall  cease  out 
of  the  world  altogether,  and  the 
robuster  and,  if  you  like  it,  coarser 
elements  of  human  nature  shall  be 
no  longer  in  demand  as  necessary  in- 
gredients in  that  masculine  character, 
which  alone  can  either  preserve  na- 
tional independence  or  defend  civilisa- 
tion from  barbarism.  Those  among 
us,  then,  who  cannot  sympathise  with 
the  genuine  sportsman  may  at  least 
tolerate  his  favourite  pursuits  as  a 
necessary  evil  in   this  our   imperfect 

'Pink  and  Scablst,  or  Hunting  as  a 


School  for  Soldiering ;    by   Bt.   Lt.   Col. 
E.  A.   H.  Alderson,  p.s.c, 
Own  Regiment.    London,  1900. 
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state;  and  I  shall  waste  no  more 
words,  therefore,  in  apologising  for 
what,  if  not  laudable  in  the  abstract, 
is  decidedly  beneficial  in  the  concrete. 
The  hardihood  and  indifference  to 
danger  which  fox-hunting  is  calculated 
to  inspire  are  not,  perhaps,  its  highest 
title  to  our  respect,  though  it  is  the 
one  on  which  our  friend,  the  man  in 
the  street,  would  probably  at  first 
sight  be  disposed  to  lay  the  most 
stress ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  one  very 
important  factor  in  our  estimate  of 
hunting  as  a  school  for  soldiers.  With 
some  men  this  contempt  of  danger  is 
constitutional,  but  with  the  majority 
it  is  rather  a  habit  to  be  formed,  than 
an  original  and  congenital  virtue ; 
and  just  as  in  some  men  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous growth  requiring  no  cultiva- 
tion, so  in  others  no  cultivation  can 
produce  it.  But  these  are  the  ex- 
tremes, and  between  them  lie  the 
great  majority  whose  courage  is  all 
the  better  for  having  looked  danger 
in  the  face  and  finding  themselves 
none  the  worse  for  it.  This  has  been 
called  the  courage  of  experience,  and 
this  is  just  the  kind  of  experience 
which  the  hunting-field  supplies.  The 
man  who  said  he  had  never  been 
afraid  was  told  that  he  had  never 
snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers ;  and 
the  novice  who  sees  an  ox-fence  or  a 
big  brook  in  front  of  him  for  the  first 
time  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  feels  less  happy  than 
he  could  wish.  When  he  has  jumped 
a  certain  number  of  such  places,  and 
found  that  they  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  look,  he  will  soon  learn  to 
apply  his  experience  to  other  kinds 
of  danger.  There  is  a  bit  of  human 
nature  in  one  of  George  Lawrence's 
novels,  Barren  Honour,  which  has 
always  seemed  to  me  worth  remem- 
bering. Young  Lord  Clydesdale,  a  ' 
peer  of  ancient  descent  and  bound- 
less wealth,  but  not  a  very  gen- 
erous or  amiable  character,  is  taken 
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out    one    night,    when     staying     at 
a  country   house,  to  join  in  captur- 
ing  a   gang  of   poachers.      There  is 
a  big  fight  and,  when  in  the  meUe  a 
tall  ruffian  singles  out  Clydesdale  and 
attacks   him,    the    latter    shows   the 
white  feather.     He  was  not  a  coward, 
we  are  told,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.     Had  he  been  called  on  to 
fight  a  duel  he  would  probably  have 
faced    his    opponent    with    ordinary 
steadiness ;  but  he  had  never  been  at 
a  public  school,   had  never   been   in 
the   army,  and,   says   Lawrence,  had 
probably  never  in  his  life  seen  a  blow 
struck  in  earnest.     The  first  experi- 
ence of  a  pugilistic  adversary  looking 
straight  into  your  eyes  with  a  fierce 
and  determined  air  is  decidedly  try- 
ing ;   and    though    I   don't   say   that 
fox-hunting  will  give  a  man  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  courage   required  for 
this  special  emergency,  it  all  helps  to 
harden   his   nerves,    and   makes  him 
think   less  of   a   broken   bone    or   a 
bruised  skin  than  he  otherwise  might 
have   done.     Charging   a   five-barred 
gate   is   a    very   different    thing,    no 
doubt,    from   charging    a   battery  or 
storming    an   entrenchment.     Yet    a 
man  may  easily   break   his   neck   in 
doing  it ;    and  he  can   but   lose  his 
life  once.     If   he   accustoms   himself 
to  think  nothing  of  the  one  danger, 
he  will  at  all  events  learn  to  think 
less    of    the    other.     All    danger    is 
comparative.      The    demand   on    our 
nerves  may  be  more  or  less ;  but  it  is 
always  made,  and  the  man  who  keeps 
his  head  in  the  first  rush  from  the 
covert-side  is  so  much  the  less  likely 
to    lose   it   in   the   storm  of   battle. 
Nerve,  moreover,  as  any  good  horse- 
man will  tell  us,  counts  for  a  good  deal 
in  jumping.     When  a  rider  sees  a  big 
fence  before  him  he  may  make  up  his 
mind  to  face  it,  but  if  he  is  nervous 
at  the  last  moment  he  is  very  likely 
to  do  something  that  will  bring  down 
both  himself  and  his  horse  into  the 


ditch  together.  Indifference  to  danger 
then,  and  carelessness  of  bodily  pain, 
are  certainly  among  the  habits  which 
fox-hunting  is  capable  of  forming; 
and  with  these  most  probably  will 
come  that  calm  and  collected  in- 
trepidity which  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  a  man's  nerves  are 
of  iron,  just  as  we  say  that  after 
constant  exercise  his  muscles  are  like 
whipcord. 

Promptness  of  action  and  presence 
of   mind   are   likewise   two   qualities 
imperatively  demanded  in  the  chase, 
and,    where    nature     has    not    been 
beforehand  with  it,  are  the  offspring 
of  this  princely  sport.     Imagine  your- 
self for  instance  in  one  of  the  large 
pasture-fields     of     Leicestershire     or 
Northamptonshire    which    you    have 
entered  through  a  friendly  gate.     The 
field    is    strongly    fenced   all    round, 
except  at   this   particular   spot;    the 
hounds  are  running  fast,  and  you  are 
in  a  good  place ;  to  go  back  is  ruin, 
even   to   hesitate   is   dangerous.      A 
quick  glance  at  the  stiff  blackthorn 
hedge,  a  rapid  selection  of  what,  at 
two  or  three  hundred  yards'  distance, 
seems  to  be  the  weakest  spot  in  it, 
an  instantaneous  dash  for  your  point, 
and  a  crash  through  the  bullfinch  as 
hard  as  you  can  go,   should  be   the 
work  of  a  few  seconds,  and  your  place 
is  safe.     This  is  the  result  of  prompti- 
tude and  decision,  qualities  which  the 
hunting-field  constantly  calls  into  play 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and   qualities  most  assuredly  of  the 
highest  possible  value  both  in  battles 
and  campaigns.     It  must  constantly 
happen  in  hunting  that  a  man  has 
to  choose  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
between  two  almost  equally  dangerous 
or    disagreeable    alternatives.       The 
same  must  often  happen  in  war.     The 
better  he  does  it  as  a  sportsman  the 
better  will  he  do  it  as  a  soldier.     But 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  such  a 
truism. 
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Presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of 
some  sudden  difficulty  is  closely  allied 
with  the  above  virtue,  if  indeed  the 
one  is  separable  from  the  other.  As 
a  hunting  friend  puts  it,  "If  when 
going  full  tilt,  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
what  are  you  to  do  1 "  This  is  one 
of  those  questions  which  are  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  What 
you  are  most  likely  to  do  is  to  go 
headlong  to  the  bottom;  but  the 
illustration  is  not  a  very  good  one 
as  so  much  would  depend  on  the 
height  and  steepness  of  the  precipice, 
on  the  quality  of  your  horse,  and  on 
your  own  distance  from  the  hounds. 
There  are  positions,  of  course,  in 
which  even  presence  of  mind  is  power- 
less to  help  one.  Perhaps  this  quality 
is  oftenest  of  use  in  the  hunting-field 
when  a  man  sees  that  he  is  in  for  a 
fall.  "  I  have  "  says  Whyte  Melville 
in  his  Riding  Recollections, 

seen  men  so  flurried  when  their  horses' 
noses  touched  the  ground  as  to  fling 
themselves  wildly  from  the  saddle,  and 
meet  their  own  apprehensions  half-way, 
converting  an  uncertain  scramble  into 
a  certain  downfall.  Now  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  horse  in  difficulties 
has  the  best  chance  of  recovery  if  the 
rider  sits  quiet  in  the  middle  of  his 
saddle  and  lets  the  animal's  head  alone. 
It  is  always  time  enough  to  part  com- 
pany when  his  own  knee  touches  the 
ground,  and  as  he  then  knows  exactly 
where  his  horse  is,  he  can  get  out  of  the 
way  of  its  impending  body,  ere  it  comes 
heavily  to  the  earth.  If  his  seat  is  not 
strong  enough  to  admit  of  such  desirable 
tenacity,  let  him  at  least  keep  a  firm 
hold  of  the  bridle  ;  that  connecting  link 
will,  so  to  speak,  "  preserve  his  commu- 
nications," and  a  kick  with  one  foot  or  a 
timely  roll  of  his  own  person,  will  take 
him  out  of  harm's  way. 

To  know  where  you  are  and  what 
you  are  doing,  when  you  get  into 
a  scrape  either  in  hunting  or  fighting, 
is  half-way  towards  getting  out  of  it. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found 


himself  in  a  most  perilous  position 
at  El  Bodon,  threatened  with  imme- 
diate attack  by  a  French  army  three 
times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  he  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  remain  quiet 
instead  of  attempting  to  escape  as 
some  might  have  done,  thereby  in- 
ducing Marshal  Marmont  to  believe 
that  the  English  army  was  much 
stronger  than  it  was,  and  keeping 
open  his  communications  with  an 
important  point  at  the  same  time. 
Marmont  declined  the  attack,  and 
the  Duke's  object  was  gained.  The 
difficulties  out  of  which  men  have  to 
scramble  whether  in  fox-hunting  or 
fighting  are  of  course  immensely 
different  both  in  kind  and  in  degree ; 
but  there  is  a  family  likeness  between 
them  all,  and  the  moral  quality  which 
they  exercise  is  essentially  the  same 
whether  displayed  in  saving  ourselves 
from  serious  injury  when  our  horse 
rolls  over  with  us,  or  in  extricating 
a  body  of  men  from  a  sudden  and 
imminent  peril. 

I  lay  the  more  stress  on  these 
points  because  one  is  sure  to  be  told 
that  plenty  of  good  officers  have 
never  followed  hounds,  and  that  the 
notion  of  field-sports  being  a  school 
for  soldiership  is  an  obsolete  aristo- 
cratic prejudice  which  the  experience 
of  every  day  contradicts.  I  wish  to 
guard  myself  from  being  supposed  to 
mean  anything  so  absurd  as  that  no 
man  can  be  a  first-rate  officer  or 
soldier  without  being  a  sportsman. 
What  I  mean  is  that  the  habits  ac- 
quired by  field-sports  in  general,  and 
by  fox-hunting  in  particular,  are 
valuable,  though  not  of  course  in- 
dispensable, ingredients  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier,  and  that  so  far 
as  they  contribute  to  promote  this 
result  they  deserve  well  of  the 
public.  German  papers  speak  of 
our  officers  exposing  their  lives 
"  with  the  reckless  gallantry  charac- 
teristic   of    English    officers."       But 
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what  has  won  us  so  many  hard  fought 
fights  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
now  especially  in  South  Africa  ?  The 
bayonet.  And  what  has  made  our 
bayonet  charge  irresistible?  "The 
reckless  gallantry  of  British  officers  " 
to  be  sure,  whom  the  men  for  their 
very  manhood  are  obliged  to  follow 
even  if  not,  as  they  generally  are, 
inspired  by  their  example.  On  Lord 
Roberts's  march  to  Bloemfontein  a 
part  of  the  Boer  army  successfully 
withstood  our  Cavalry  and  Horse- 
Artillery  ;  but  they  broke  when  the 
British  Infantry  came  up.1  I  repeat 
then  that  fox-hunting  may  fairly  be 
debited  to  some  extent  with  that 
spirit  of  daring  which  foreigners  seem 
to  think  peculiar  to  English  officers, 
and  which  has  made  the  rush  of  the 
British  Infantry  across  the  zone  of 
fire  a  terror  to  our  enemies  and  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

The  necessity  for  obedience  and 
self-control  both  in  Generals  of  Divi- 
sions and  regimental  officers  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  too  obvious  to  be 
enforced.  The  Rupert-like  rush  of 
the  Guards  at  Talavera,  which  on 
Wellington's  own  admission  very 
nearly  lost  the  battle,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Having  driven  back  the 
French  attacking  column  they  became 
too  excited  to  restrain  themselves. 
Following  it  down  the  hill  and  up 
the  opposite  slope,  they,  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
They  retreated  in  disorder;  other 
regiments  caught  the  infection,  and 
the  whole  line  was  tottering.  Wel- 
lington fortunately  had  noted  the 
rashness  of  the  onset,  foresaw  the 
result,  and  took  timely  steps  to 
counteract  it;  but  it  was  a  narrow 
escape.  If  we  may  take  another 
illustration  from  fiction,  we  have  an 
excellent  one  in  Old  Mortality. 
When  the  Scottish  Life-Guards  were 
drawn  up  on  the  hill  at  Drumclog 
1  The  Times,  March  12 tb. 


facing   the    rebels    who    occupied    a 
strong  position  on  the  other  side  of  a 
swamp,  where  the  ground  rose  again 
in   a   gentle   aclivity,    an  officer   was 
dispatched  to  assure  them  of  pardon 
if   they   would  lay  down  their   arms 
and   disperse.      The  officer  was  shot, 
when  Lord  Evandale,  exclaiming  that 
he  would  avenge  him  or  die,  galloped 
furiously  down  the  hill  at  the  head  of 
his   own   troop  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mands of  Claverhouse,  who  cried  out 
that  his  rashness  would  be  their  ruin, 
as  in  fact  it  was.     Now  will  not  every 
fox-hunter  at  once  recognise  the  simi- 
larity in  kind,  though  not,  of  course, 
in    degree,   between    the    temptation 
which  overpowered  the  young  soldier 
and   the    temptation   by    which    the 
young  sportsman  is  constantly  beset 
at  the  covert-side  ]     It  is  only  by  the 
most    earnest   entreaties,    backed    up 
by  powerful  imprecations,  that  he  is 
induced  to   keep    quiet   till    the   fox 
breaks,    to   wait   for    the   hounds   to 
get  away,  and  not  to  ride  too  close  to 
their  sterns  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  up 
with  them.     The  temptation  to  dash 
away  at  full  speed  so  soon  as  half  a 
dozen  hounds  are  on  the  line  of  the 
fox  has  often  proved  too  strong  for  the 
youngster  in  his  first  pink,  as  indeed 
it  sometimes  still  does  for  his  senior 
who    ought   to   know    better.      Such 
men,    however,    learn    their    duty   in 
time,  and  a  wholesome   lesson   it   is, 
and  one  which  can  never  be  thrown 
away  on  aspirants  to  military  laurels. 
But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution of  all  to  the  education   of 
the  soldier  which  the  hunting-field  has 
to  offer  is  the  eye  for  country  which 
it  gives  him.     There  are  some  men  of 
course  on  whom  all  training  and  all 
opportunities    are   wasted.      But    he 
that  has  eyes  to  see  will  soon  learn 
to    use    them    to   some    purpose  out 
hunting,  as  well  as  on  all   occasions 
when  he  is  riding  over  any   strange 
district.     It  becomes  a  habit  with  him 
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to  note  the  trendings  of  the  land,  its 
rise  and  fall,  to  look  for  the  termina- 
tion of  long  ridges,  to  calculate  what 
is  likely  to  lie  on  the  other  side  of 
them,  and  to  mark  the  indications  of 
brooks,  ponds,  or  swamps  supplied  by 
willows,  alders,  marshy  bottoms  and 
even  cattle-troughs.  As  it  is  only 
given  to  a  few  of  the  best-mounted 
and  luckiest  starters  to  keep  along- 
side of  the  hounds,  the  point-rider, 
as  he  is  called,  is  a  highly  respectable 
figure  in  the  hunting-field.  This  is 
the  man  who  considers  where  it  is 
most  likely  he  will  strike  in  with  the 
hounds  by  taking  the  arc  of  the  bow. 
To  do  this  successfully  he  must  be  a 
good  judge  of  country,  and  accustomed 
to  take  stock  of  all  landmarks,  such 
as  clumps  of  trees,  church-towers, 
windmills,  and  bridges.  Of  course  he 
must  study  the  wind,  and  bear  in 
mind  what  coverts  lie  in  each  direc- 
tion. Even  so  he  is  often  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  fox  may  have 
been  headed,  or  may  have  run  in  a 
straight  line  from  start  to  finish,  and 
in  either  case  the  point  will  be  a  point 
blank ;  but  his  topographical  facul- 
ties will  have  been  exercised  none  the 
less,  and  the  acquired  habit  may  be 
very  useful  to  him  at  any  time.  Sup- 
pose two  riders  to  be  coming  down  to 
a  brook  which  can  usually  be  crossed 
without  difficulty,  but  which  on  this 
occasion  is  so  much  swollen  that  to 
jump  it  is  impossible.  One  man  from 
his  habit  of  observation  has  noticed, 
almost  mechanically  as  he  came  along, 
the  existence  of  a  bridge  a  short  dis- 
tance off.  The  other  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  being  very  keen  on  the 
hounds  dashes  into  the  water  and 
swims  it.  The  first  man  gallops 
round  by  the  bridge  and  has  almost 
caught  up  the  hounds  again  before  the 
other  has  scrambled  again  into  his 
saddle,  drenched  of  course  to  the 
skin,  even  if  he  gets  through  at  all, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain.     It  is 


clear  that  on  a  march  or  in  a  battle 
the  moral  of  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  (a 
favourite  story  of  my  childhood)  would 
be  sharply  pointed  by  the  man  whose 
faculties  had  been  trained  in  the 
hunting-field. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
described  to  Croker  how  he  won  the 
battle  of  Assaye,  and  as  it  illustrates 
the  value  of  both  decision  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  well  as  observation, 
I  will  quote  it  at  length. 

He  described  his  very  critical  position 
on  the  march  before  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
when  his  small  force  was  threatened  by 
an  overwhelming  deluge  of  native  cavalry, 
and  his  only  chance,  not  of  victory  only, 
but  of  safety,  was  his  passing  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  (Kistna)  which  was  a 
few  miles  to  the  right.  He  had  some  of 
the  best  native  guides  that  could  be 
had,  and  he  made  every  possible  effort 
to  ascertain  whether  the  river  was  any- 
where passable,  and  all  his  informants 
assured  him  it  was  not.  He  himself 
could  not  see  the  river,  and  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  in  such  force  that  he  could 
not  send  out  to  reconnoitre.  At  last  in 
extreme  anxiety,  he  resolved  to  see  the 
river  himself,  and  accordingly  with  his 
most  intelligent  guides,  and  an  escort 
of,  I  think  he  said,  all  his  cavalry,  he 
pushed  forward  in  sight  of  the  river  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Assaye,  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  another  stream 
that  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  one  which 
he  wished  to  cross.  When  they  came 
there,  he  again  questioned  his  guides 
about  a  passage,  which  they  still  asserted 
not  to  exist ;  but  he  saw  through  his 
glass,  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  so 
strong  that  he  could  not  venture  to  get 
closer,  one  village  on  the  right,  or  near 
bank  of  the  river,  and  another  village 
exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank,  and, 
— "I  immediately  said  to  myself  that 
men  could  not  have  built  two  villages  so 
close  to  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
stream  without  some  habitual  means  of 
communication,  either  by  boats  or  a 
ford,  most  probably  by  the  latter.  On 
that  conjecture,  or  rather  reasoning,  in 
defiance  of  all  my  guides  and  informants, 
I  took  the  desperate  resolution,  as  it 
seemed,  of  marching  for  the  river,  and  I 
was  right.  I  found  a  passage,  crossed 
my  army  over,  had  no  more  to  fear  from 
the  enemy's  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my 
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army,  small  as  it  was,  was  just  enough 
to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  streams, 
so  that  both  my  flanks  were  secure,  and 
there  I  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  the  bloodiest,  for  the  numbers, 
that  I  ever  saw." 

The  Duke  said  that  it  was  simple 
common-sense  which  got  him  out  of 
his  difficulty.  But  it  was  common- 
sense  acting  on  the  teaching  of 
observation  ;  a  habit  which  may  be 
formed  in  various  ways,  by  campaign- 
ing itself  among  others,  but  which  is 
certainly  strengthened  by  fox-hunting. 

In  scouting  or  reconnoitring  over 
difficult  ground  the  horsemanship 
required  for  riding  across  country 
would  often  be  found  very  useful; 
and  for  this  kind  of  work  Exmoor 
would  perhaps  be  a  better  prepara- 
tion than  the  Shires.  But  in  every 
country  there  will  be  fences  that 
horses  will  refuse,  and  on  many 
reconnoitring  expeditions  there  will 
be  obstacles  to  be  jumped.  So  that 
much  that  is  useful  to  the  soldier 
may  be  learned  in  the  grass  counties 
as  well  as  among  the  rocks,  hills, 
and  ravines  of  Somerset  and  Devon. 
To  be  able  to  force  his  horse  over 
some  obstacle  that  he  refuses  may 
in  some  cases  save  a  man's  life.  The 
hunting-man  in  this  predicament  sits 
down  in  his  saddle,  holding  his  horse's 
head  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  and 
then  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the 
spurs  he  leaves  the  animal  no  choice 
but  to  go  over.  This  is  not  so  easy 
for  the  dragoon ;  but  here  comes  in 
the  great  value  of  the  Yeomanry  as 
a  cavalry  force.  For  though  the 
Yeomanry  on  service  ride  with  a 
dragoon's  seat  their  experience  in 
the  hunting-field  comes  to  their  as- 
sistance when  called  upon  to  jump, 
and  they  can  apply  coercion  as  above 
even  with  a  long  stirrup.  Their 
services  therefore  as  scouts  in  any 
enclosed  country  should  be  invalu- 
able.    Unlike   the  rank  and   file    of 


the  regular  Cavalry  they  have  all 
been  used  to  riding  from  their  boy- 
hood, and  no  one  who  saw  them 
at  the  Wimbledon  Competition  in 
1888  can  doubt  that  they  might  be 
made  with  a  little  trouble  into  a 
splendid  field-force  for  service  in 
a  country  like  South  Africa.  The 
competition  was  as  follows.  Each 
regiment  of  yeomanry  was  repre- 
sented by  four  troopers.  They  were 
required  to  ride  round  a  course  on 
which  artificial  fences  composed  of 
furze-bushes  were  placed  at  con- 
venient distances,  dismounting  once 
to  fire  at  a  mark  as  they  passed, 
holding  their  horses  at  the  same 
time,  and  getting  into  the  saddle 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  men  keeping 
well  together,  and  the  Oxfordshire 
Yeomanry,  who  were  declared  the 
winners,  came  in  almost  exactly 
abreast.  I  forget  whether  the  shoot- 
ing was  considered  good  or  not; 
but  the  men  rode  well  and  jumped 
well,  and  I  only  saw  one  come  to 
grief  over  a  fence,  and  he,  curiously 
enough,  was  a  Leicestershire  man. 

The  veld  of  course  is  not  like  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  or  the  country 
between  Melton  and  Harborough. 
But  enclosures  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls  or  high  banks  of 
earth,  such  as  are  common  in  Wales 
and  in  Ireland,  are  generally  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
villages  or  round  isolated  farms,  and 
afford,  as  I  am  told  by  a  former 
vicar  of  Pretoria,  very  pretty  jump- 
ing. Sometimes  you  may  come 
across  rose-hedges  or  even  posts  and 
rails,  or  posts  and  barbed  wire ; 
but  the  country  in  general  is  open, 
wild,  and  rough,  rocky  in  some 
places  and  much  cut  up  in  others 
with  water  courses  and  irregular 
natural  ditches  or  dongas.  There 
are  hills  to  be  ridden  up,  strewn 
with  loose  rocky  boulders,  where  your 
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horse,  says  the  same  authority,  some- 
times has  "  to  jump  from  one  stone 
to  another  like  a  goat."  Besides 
these  difficulties  there  are  upon  the 
open  plains  pitfalls  in  the  shape  of 
the  holes  of  the  ant-bear,  where 
the  creature  lurks  to  prey  upon 
the  green  ants  which  are  his  "  dry 
land  oyster."  These  may  be  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perhaps  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep,  and  often  partly  hidden  by 
long  grass.  "I  once,"  says  my 
clerical  friend,  "in  hunting  buck, 
galloped  both  my  horse's  forelegs 
into  a  similar  hole,  and  thereafter 
picked  up  such  details  as  horse,  self, 
gun,  hat,  &c,  somewhere  in  the 
comparative  vicinity."  The  streams 
are  often  too  wide  to  jump  and  too 
deep  to  ford,  and  the  descent  to 
them  is  perhaps  steep  and  rocky. 
To  effect  a  successful  passage  you 
must,  in  the  Vicar's  expressive  lan- 
guage, "know  your  way  about  a 
horse's  back."  As  has  been  already 
said,  Exmoor  is  probably  the  best 
preparation  for  riding  over  this  kind 
of  country.  But  hunting,  wherever 
we  may  be,  -  breeds  the  quick,  obser- 
vant eye,  the  readiness  of  resource, 
the  nerve  and  the  horsemanship 
which  are  wanted  in  South  Africa 
both  for  scouting  purposes  and  in 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.  And  the 
Vicar  lays  special  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  how  to  fall 
and  how  to  get  up  again,  a  lesson 
which  is  likewise  to  be  learned  from 
hunting  of  every  kind. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  his  Achieve- 
ments op  Cavalry  gives  a  serious 
instance  of  the  loss  which  Cavalry 
may  sustain  for  want  of  jumping 
power.  At  the  battle  of  Anstozza 
in  1866  the  Austrian  Lancers  had 
charged  and  broken  up  a  body  of 
Italian  Infantry,  and  captured  a 
battery.  But  as  they  were  retiring 
along  a  road  bordered  on  one  side  by 


a  deep  ditch,  they  were  charged  on 
the  other  flank  by  three  squadrons 
of  Cavalry  by  which,  as  they  were  in 
some  disorder,  they  were  overpowered. 
Some  escaped  by  the  road,  which 
however  was  much  blocked  up  with 
guns  and  fallen  horses,  and  many  of 
the  troopers  tried  to  jump  the  ditch 
and  get  off  on  that  side.  But  they 
could  none  of  them  manage  it ;  many 
fell  in  and  were  shot  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  others  had  to  gallop 
back  facing  the  fire  of  the  Italian 
squares  which  emptied  a  great  many 
saddles.  An  even  more  striking  in- 
stance may  be  found  in  Colonel 
Alderson's  book,  Pink  and  Scarlet, 
and  this  shall  be  given  in  the  gallant 
author's  own  words. 

An  officer  in  an  English  militia  re- 
giment (who  is  now  dead)  managed  by 
hook  or  by  crook  to  get  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  French  General  Bourbaki, 
and  was  present  with  that  officer  during 
most  of  the  engagements  round  Belfort 
in  the  early  part  of  1871.  During  one 
of  these  engagements  the  General  and 
his  Staff  were  with  a  portion  of  the 
troops  who  were  engaged  on  one  side  of 
a  valley,  while  another  portion  were  en- 
gaged on  the  other.  He  wished  the 
latter  to  advance,  and  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp with  the  order.  The  valley  was 
intersected  with  fences  and  cut  in  two  by 
a  considerable  brook,  and  the  aide-de- 
camp, no  doubt  influenced  by  these 
rather  than  by  the  German  shells  which 
were  falling  into  the  valley  pretty  freely, 
turned  and  galloped  down  the  road  ap- 
parently with  the  object  of  following  it 
round  the  head  of  the  valley.  Five 
minutes  passed,  and  ten  minutes  passed, 
without  any  move  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  across  the  valley.  Then  the 
General  sent  another  aide-de-camp  who 
went  off  the  same  way.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  and  still  no  move.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  better  told  by  the  principal 
actor  in  his  own  words  (as  near  as  I  can 
remember  them). 

"  It  was  most  important  for  the  troops 
to  move,  and  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  so  I  rode  up  alongside  of  him, 
saluted  and  said,  "  Will  you  allow  me 
to  go  with  that  order,  Sir  ?  "  "  Yes  cer- 
tainly," he  replied.    I  was  riding  one  of 
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two  Irish  hunters  I  had  managed  to  take 
out,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  clear  of  the 
Staff  I  popped  him  over  the  bank  out  of 
the  road  we  were  in,  and  went  off  at  a 
gallop  straight  down  the  hill.  From  our 
point  of  view  the  fences  were  not  formid- 
able ones,  but  they  were  blocked  with 
partially-thawed  snow  and  looked  awk- 
ward, and  the  take-off  was  bad.  I,  how- 
ever, took  the  old  horse  by  the  head, 
rammed  him  at  them,  and  he  never 
hesitated.  We  got  over  the  brook  with 
a  scramble,  rose  the  opposite  hill,  and 
delivered  the  order  before  either  of  the 
other  messengers  hove  in  sight.  I  then 
turned  about  and  went  back  the  same 
way.  When  I  rode  up  to  the  General  to 
report  the  order  delivered  he  seemed 
very  pleased,  and  among  other  things, 
said:  "Do  English  officers  always  take 
orders  that  way  ? "  I  could  not  help 
replying  ;  "  Yes,  Sir,  they  always  go  the 
nearest  way  with  them." 

The  country  in  South  Africa  must 
offer  many  opportunities  for  English 
officers  to  do  the  like ;  and  so  much 
is  the  love  of  sport,  especially  of 
hunting,  engrained  in  the  British 
nature,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  in 
the  Irish,  that  the  privates  look  up 


to  an  officer  who  can  ride  well  to 
hounds  more  than  to  one  who  cannot, 
unless  the  latter  has  given  proof,  as 
he  easily  may  do,  of  other  military 
qualities  equally  if  not  more  valuable. 
When  we  hear  field-sports  described 
as  a  survival  of  feudalism,  a  relic  of 
barbarism  doomed  to  die  before  the 
superfine  civilisation  of  an  age  in 
which  intellect  shall  trample  on  both 
the  moral  and  the  physical  part  of 
human  nature,  we  should  remember 
that  much  the  same  may  be  said 
about  war,  which  yet  shows  no  signs 
of  disappearing,  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  part  with  any  exercise  or 
sport  tending  to  cherish  the  qualities 
which  enable  us  to  excel  in  it. 
Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
civilisation  itself  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strongest  arm,  and  may  perish 
again  as  it  has  perished  before,  when 
the  military  prowess  of  its  cham- 
pions becomes  inferior  to  that  of  its 
assailants. 

T.  E.  Kebbel. 
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The  snowdrop  has  been  seen 
flowering  in  the  open  before  the 
end  of  December  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  same 
gardens,  however,  it  has,  in  an  ex- 
ceptional year,  been  known  not  to 
flower  before  the  21st  of  March, 
while  the  usual  date  of  its  first 
appearance  on  the  same  spot,  cal- 
culated from  the  records  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  about  the  last  week 
of  January. 

Here  is  a  striking  example,  supplied 
by  accurate  and  unbroken  observa- 
tions, of  the  remarkable  discrepancies 
that  may  occur  in  the  opening  season 
of  different  years  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  vegetable  world. 
The  snowdrop  is  doubtless  the  first 
and  best  known  of  our  early  out-door 
flowers,  and  its  habits  can  escape  the 
notice  of  no  one.  Let  us  pass  on, 
however,  to  another  early  bloom 
which  is  yet  commoner,  but  which 
is  very  possibly  the  least  well-known 
of  all  flowers;  that  of  the  common 
hazel,  which,  though  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful when  closely  examined,  is  so 
inconspicuous  that  possibly  it  is 
scarcely  known  to  any  save  the 
botanist  and  the  practical  gardener. 
It  is  in  the  first  days  of  February 
that  the  tiny  crimson  tassels  crown- 
ing the  scarce-opened  buds  may  be 
seen  scattered  up  and  down  the  nut- 
branches.  These  hardy  flowers  have, 
equally  with  others,  been  the  subject 
of  close  observation,  and  in  the 
garden-records  aforesaid  they  have 
been  noticed  as  appearing  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  even  earlier,  while  again  in 
other  years  they  have  not  been  seen 


until  after  Lady  Day  or  nearly  three 
months  later. 

As  may  be  supposed  a  similar 
investigation  has  been  extended  to 
other  plants  growing  out  of  doors, 
a  large  number  having  been  selected 
and  examined  as  a  register  of  the 
year's  first  season.  I  have  here  re- 
garded only  two,  but  it  will  suffice, 
since  they  are  typical  of  the  rest. 
In  them  we  have  Nature's  record 
showing  accumulated  temperature- 
readings  as  tabulated  by  her  own 
methods.  When  we  proceed  further 
to  enquire  into  the  main  causes 
which  either  accelerate  or  retard 
early  blooms  we  find  two  of  chief 
importance  :  first,  the  amount  of 
cloud,  commonly  greatest  in  Decem- 
ber and  early  January ;  and  secondly, 
the  increase  in  the  duration  of  sun- 
shine, generally  very  noticeable  at 
the  end  of  January,  by  which  time 
it  is  the  common  remark  how  much 
the  days  have  drawn  out. 

As  the  combined  result  of  these  two 
causes  it  will  be  found  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  January  12th 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately 
a  turning-point  in  the  Winter,  and, 
on  a  calculation  of  averages,  the 
balance  of  temperature  should  at  this 
date  be  due  to  incline  in  favour  of 
warmer  days.  I  say  nothing  about 
colder  weather  later  on,  which  is  sure 
to  occur  in  spells  as  the  year  pro- 
ceeds. I  note  simply  that,  while 
warmth  in  the  aggregate  through  the 
opening  season  may  vary  enormously 
in  different  years,  the  turn  of  the 
tide  of  temperature  may  on  the 
average  be  reckoned  to  begin  ere  the 
middle  of  January  is  reached.     But 
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before  proceeding  with  the  year  let 
us  clear  the  ground  somewhat  further. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Christmas  as  properly  a  time  of  frost 
and  snow,  as  though  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  on  Christmas  morning  a 
picture  after  the  fashion  of  the  con- 
ventional Christmas  card,  the  pond 
hard  frozen,  eaves  fringed  with  icicles, 
and  a  robin  perched  on  a  window- 
sill  inches  deep  in  snow.  This  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  It  may  have 
been  otherwise  a  hundred  years  ago, 
in  such  Winters  as  we  read  of  then, 
and  such  as  may  have  been  in  vogue 
to  a  greater  extent  in  a  former  cen- 
tury. From  the  old  sayings,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  doubtful  if  this 
were  really  so.  Thus  it  used  to  be 
said  that  if  the  ice  would  bear  a  man 
before  Christmas  it  would  not  bear 
a  goose  afterwards;  from  which  it 
is  to  be  gathered  that  early  hard 
frost  must  have  been  unusual,  since 
there  is  abundant  testimony  of  severe 
and  long  continued  weather  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  meteorological 
records  of  the  past  half  century  will 
show  that  at  Christmas  frost  and 
snow  are  mainly  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  if  only  Whitaker's 
Almanac  be  consulted  it  will  be 
found  that  the  average  temperature 
for  Christmas  Day,  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  reads  no  lower  than  that  of 
the  first  days  of  February,  by  which 
date  the  sun  is  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  longer  above  the  horizon,  and 
at  noon  is  higher  in  the  heavens  by 
a  space  equal  to  fourteen  times  its 
own  breadth.  But  if  fact  is  to  be 
gathered  from  weather-lore,  we  have 
much  else  to  guide  us  in  our  present 
enquiry.  Thus  there  is  an  old  and 
common  saying,  put  in  several  forms, 
indicating  that  Candlemas  Day  will 
show  the  opposite  weather  to  that 
of  the  coming  season,  or  that  the 
worse  the  weather  on  that  day  the 


better  -  will  be  the  coming  months, 
and  conversely.  No  explanation  can 
be  given  accounting  for  this  old  saw, 
but  it  is  on  all  fours  with  the  almost 
similar  one  to  the  effect  that  if  March 
comes  in  like  a  lion  it  will  go  out 
like  a  lamb,  the  converse  here  also 
being  considered  equally  true.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  in  the  popular 
weather-wisdom  of  by-gone  days  there 
was  a  tendency  to  connect  special 
spells  and  seasons  with  feasts  or 
notable  days  of  the  Calendar.  This 
is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  traditions 
relating  to  St.  S  within,  and  in  the 
little  summers  of  St.  Luke,  St. 
Martin,  and  so  on.  There  are  also 
local  sayings  such  as  that  roads 
should  not  be  mended  after  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  and  again  that 
dahlias  are  best  replanted  at  Whit- 
suntide, albeit  that  movable  feast 
has  an  arbitrary  range  of  about  five 
weeks  at  a  period  all  important  for 
the  gardener,  from  May  11th  to 
June  14th.  Such  weather-lore,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  confined  to  fes- 
tivals ;  it  does  homage  also  to 
astronomical  fixtures  by  the  aphorism 
that  the  wind  that  blows  on  the  day 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  Line  will  be 
the  prevailing  wind  of  the  Summer. 

Before  May  is  out  another  reputed 
weather-sign  has  of  course  generally 
been  read  in  the  priority  of  the 
coming  into  leaf  exhibited  either  by 
the  oak  or  the  ash.  Like  the  ancient 
oracles,  however,  the  old  rhyme  is  in 
this  case  susceptible  of  a  twofold 
interpretation.     Thus  we  have, 

Ash  before  Oak, 
Look  out  for  a  soak. 
Oak  before  Ash, 
Only  a  splash. 

And  again, — 

Oak, — choke. 
Ash, — splash. 

The  first  line  in  this  latter  version 
implies  drought,  the  second  rain. 
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Returning  to  Nature's  teachings 
we  may  see  what  important  doctrine 
she  has  for  us  apart  from  mere 
records  of  rain  and  sunshine.  The 
effect  of  sunlight,  for  instance,  is  not 
simply  measured  by  its  duration ; 
this  is  obvious  from  the  nature,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  colour,  of 
the  flowers  that  open  to  the  light  in 
each  succeeding  month.  Broadly  it 
may  be  said  that,  starting  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  noting  the 
sequence  of  flowers  in  each  month 
till  the  end  of  Summer,  when  practi- 
cally all  plants  have  bloomed,  the 
order  of  colour  arranges  itself  closely 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  beginning 
with  the  blue  end.  It  is  true  that 
the  first  blooms  of  all,  those  that 
have  appeared  by  February,  are 
whites  and  yellows,  but  these  can 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  while  by  March  the  whites, 
yellows,  and  blues  are  running  level, 
with  reds  and  purples  scarcely  show- 
ing. Then  the  blues  forge  ahead, 
and  by  May  nearly  half  their  number 
have  bloomed,  while  of  the  whites 
about  one  third,  and  of  the  reds  and 
purples  only  one  quarter.  The  next 
month,  however,  when  the  sun  attains 
its  greatest  altitude,  the  case  entirely 
alters.  Of  the  blues  and  whites 
seven  tenths  have  appeared,  as  against 
six  tenths  of  the  remaining  colours,  a 
difference  which  in  July  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist,  all  colours  then  run- 
ning neck  and  neck  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  whites  alone  slightly 
leading.  The  actinic  or  chemical  rays 
of  sunlight  are  thus  shown  to  be 
most  vital  to  the  chief  function  of 
plant-life. 

A  yet  more  attractive  study,  and 
one  attended  with  more  striking 
facts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  way 
in  which  the  bird-creation  recognises 
and  responds  to  the  advance  of  the 
seasons.     As  might  be  expected  they 


have  far  more  regard  for  dates  than 
members  of  tlje  vegetable  world,  and 
are  more  independent  of  mere  passing 
spells  of  exceptional  weather.  To 
the  migrants  punctuality  within  small 
limits  is  essential ;  nesting-time  is  a 
fixed  period,  and  the  departure  south- 
wards admits  of  no  postponement. 
It  is  indeed  accepted  as  a  general 
fact  that  migratory  birds  are  insecti- 
vorous, and  regarded  in  this  view  the 
habits  of  the  birds  must  to  some 
extent  shape  themselves  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  lower  creation. 
This  is  the  more  apparent  if,  as  is 
commonly  asserted,  each  species  of 
bird  preys  on  its  own  particular 
insect.  Ornithologists  are,  however, 
agreed  that  the  true  incentive  to  a 
change  of  quarters  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  food  as  an  impulse  born 
of  instinct.  Periodicity  is  character- 
istic of  all  life.  The  sap  stirs  in  the 
old  oak  at  practically  the  same  date 
every  year;  almost  to  a  week  or  a 
day  in  each  year  men  are  reminded 
of  an  old  ailment  or  of  an  old  injury ; 
a  toad  gets  out  of  his  hole  in  Spring 
and  makes  for  the  pond  with  as  much 
punctuality  as  if  he  knew  all  about 
the  almanac  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  birds.  The  sun  reaches  a  certain 
point  on  the  ecliptic,  and  the  swallow 
is  possessed  with  an  irresistible  desire 
for  flight.  That  this  must  be  so,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  despite 
their  striking  attachment  to  their 
young,  they  will  often  desert  their 
second  broods  in  seeming  heartless- 
ness  and  yield  to  the  yet  stronger 
instinct  of  migration. 

Unquestionably  mankind  is  very 
largely  affected  by  the  arrival  of 
definite  periods,  far  more  than  may 
be  commonly  admitted.  It  is  con- 
ventional to  speak  of  the  depressing 
effect  of  Autumn,  associated  as  it 
necessarily  is  with  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
if  Spring  be  not  a  more  trying  time 
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as  regards  animal  spirits.  Depression 
hardly  seems  compatible  with  the 
early  days  of  hunting,  or  with  a 
day's  hard  tramping,  gun  in  hand,  oyer 
fields  of  roots  or  stubble.  Whereas 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  certain 
sentimental  feeling  inseparable  from 
Spring,  an  indefinable  sadness,  not 
wholly  unpleasing  or  unwelcome 
perhaps,  a  melancholy  which  the 
returning  life  of  another  year  seems 
to  engender  rather  than  dispel. 

Perhaps  it  is  Nature's  new  birth 
that  more  particularly  brings  back 
memories  of  years  now  past,  and 
thereby  reminds  one  more  forcibly  of 
the  lapse  of  time.  Or  more  possibly 
this  somewhat  sadder  strain  is  but 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  feebler  pulse 
and  lowered  vitality  after  long  months 
of  winter,  and  of  a  languor  peculiar, 
in  our  climate  at  any  rate,  to  the 
weeks  of  Spring.  Whether  the 
average  Briton,  especially  if  he  have 
not  reached  middle  life,  will  com- 
monly own  to  this  may  be  another 
matter;  but  none  the  less  it  is  a 
general  fact,  and  one  unequivocally 
confessed  to  by  the  horse  you  ride 
or  drive.  With  a  vast  number  of 
people  a  listless  feeling  and  sleep- 
less nights  testify  to  a  condition  of 
things  often  spoken  of  as  "growing 
weather,"  when  for  awhile  the  vege- 
table world  has  things  all  its  own 
way  j  and  in  this  connection  cer- 
tain melancholy  statistics  may  find 
a  place. 

It  is  found  that  deaths  by  suicide 
become  markedly  more  frequent  in 
certain  months,  and  though  it  might 
be  supposed  that  periods  of  greater 
destitution  might  account  for  this, 
it  clearly  is  otherwise.  When  the 
curve  of  this  mortality  has  been  duly 
plotted  for  the  entire  year,  it  shows 
a  distinct  minimum  through  the 
months  when  labour  is  scarcest  and 
privations  most  abound,  from  Sep- 
tember, that  is  to  say,  to  the  begin- 


ning of  March.  But  the  curve  then 
abruptly  changes,  and  deaths  of  this 
nature  begin  rapidly  to  increase, 
reaching  their  maximum  in  Spring 
and  early  Summer. 

It  is  notable  that  September  and 
November  are  months  particularly 
free  from  suicidal  deaths,  but  Feb- 
ruary is  freest  of  all.  February  is 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  period 
of  the  year.  Very  commonly  there  is 
a  spell  of  glorious  weather  at  some 
time  during  the  month,  more  nearly 
counterfeiting  the  return  of  Summer 
perhaps  than  any  week  in  May ;  yet 
February  is  also  exceptional  in  its 
severity.  Some  of  the  hardest  frosts 
and  deepest  snows  have  happened 
within  its  short  span.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1814,  that  in 
London  a  fair  was  held  on  the  ice, 
the  Thames  being  frozen  over  and 
completely  blocked  for  many  days 
between  London  Bridge  and  that  of 
Blackfriars.  Again  in  1838  a  nearly 
similar  state  of  things  prevailed.  In 
1895  one  of  the  severest  and  most 
enduring  falls  of  snow  invaded  the 
heart  of  the  country  in  the  month  of 
February.  And  it  was  again,  as  all 
will  remember,  in  the  middle  of 
February  last  that  one  of  the  direst 
visitations  known  in  London  of  late 
years  occurred,  when  on  a  Sunday 
(February  11th)  the  city  was  forlorn 
and  forsaken  of  its  traffic,  by  reason 
of  the  ice-fields  that  stretched  along 
the  streets  and  the  frozen  snow  on 
the  pavement  which  could  only  be 
laboriously  chipped  away  through 
several  days,  and  carted  off  by 
driblets  to  the  river. 

At  some  time  it  would  seem  that 
February  had  acquired  the  reputation 
for  extreme  rainfall,  from  its  being 
spoken  of  as  February  Fill  Dyke. 
This,  however,  is  hard  to  understand 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  the  fifty 
years  1841-90  the  average  rain-fall 
in  February  was  the  lowest  of  any 
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month  in  the  year  with  the  sole 
exception  of  March.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  not  infrequent  sudden  melting  of 
snow  in  this  month  that  gained  for 
it  the  aforesaid  nick-name. 

But  seasonable  irregularities  of  all 
kinds  presently  wear  themselves  out, 
and  ere  midsummer  is  reached  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  course  of  the 
year  has  attained  its  normal  state. 
Early  rains  may  have  forced  vegeta- 
tion, or  on  the  other  hand  a  parch- 
ing May  may  have  checked  the 
promise  that  was  all  too  fair ;  the  sun 
and  shower  of  April  may  have  made 
the  land  to  smile,  or  again  late  frosts 
may  have  blasted  the  country-side ; 
but  insensibly  the  time    of   Summer 


steals  on,  the  sun  climbs  ever  higher 
and  higher,  and  presently  the  miracles 
of  the  world  of  Nature  have  de- 
veloped in  their  own  way.  For  on 
blade  and  plant  and  tree  the  work  of 
a  month  has  somehow  been  effected 
by  the  magic  of  a  single  night  or 
two  when  the  chance  has  come  at 
last. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  in  the 
first  days  of  June  vegetation  is  prac- 
tically in  fullest  leaf,  and  by  the 
time  the  forward  meadows  are  fit  for 
the  scythe,  be  the  crops  rich  or 
sparse,  the  struggles  of  past  months 
have  all  been  ended,  and  the  time 
of  Summer  is  as  ever  of  old. 

John  M.  Bacon. 
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STUDIES    IN    SHAKESPEARE'S    HISTORY. 


I.     Richard  the  Second. 


There  is  a  curious  fascination 
about  the  last  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  the  earlier  half 
of  the  fifteenth.  It  was  a  strange 
time  of  transition  from  the  scholastic 
ignorance  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
to  the  enthusiastic,  if  vague  and 
indiscriminate  learning  of  the  Renas- 
cence. Men  seem  to  be  walking  in  a 
dream;  they  have  more  than  half 
broken  with  the  past,  yet  they  have 
no  clear  anticipation  of  the  future,  and 
are  far  from  realising  the  present. 
Hence  comes  the  great  difficulty 
which  a  historian  inevitably  finds  in 
giving  any  definite  character  to  the 
period,  in  understanding  its  aims,  and 
especially  in  explaining  the  actions  of 
its  prominent  characters.  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  the  characters  of 
a  dream. 

Politically  the  closing  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  years  of  mad- 
ness and  division.  The  King  of 
France  was  mad ;  the  Emperor  Wen- 
zel's  constant  drunkenness  amounted 
to  madness ;  Pope  Urban  the  Sixth 
must  have  been  mad ;  and  the  alter- 
nate brilliant  government  and  brilliant 
follies  of  Richard  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land have  given  rise  to  the  theory 
that  he  too  was  scarcely  sane.  There 
were  two  emperors,  two  popes;  France 
was  divided  between  Burgundians 
and  Armagnacs  as  England  was 
soon  to  be  between  Lancastrians  and 
Yorkists.  And  out  of  all  this  con- 
fusion there  arose  not  one  single 
commanding  personality  to  restore 
order  to  the  existing  chaos.  Sigis- 
mund  might   oust  the  poor  drunken 


Wenzel  from  his  throne,  and  strutting 
in  the  robes  of  Charlemagne,  proclaim 
himself  the  Lord  of  all  the  World; 
but  the  Council  of  Constance  soon 
showed  him  that  the  world  would  not 
own  his  lordship,  and  Germany  would 
never  suffer  his  yoke  to  be  effective. 
The  madness  of  Charles  the  Well- 
beloved  was  less  fatal  to  France  than 
the  sanity  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Orleans;  and  England  gained  little 
by  substituting  the  usurping  champion 
of  constitutional  liberties  for  the  last, 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  of 
the  Plantagenets. 

We  shall  never  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  the  Second,  but 
probably  we  shall  never  cease  to  study 
it  and  attempt  to  explain  it.  Was 
Richard  the  martyr  of  the  Yorkist 
chronicles  or  the  bloody  tyrant  of  the 
Lancastrians,  a  political  genius,  an 
Aristotelian  monarch,  or  a  stupid 
despot  on  the  verge  of  madness  ?  We 
shall  continue  to  ask  these  and  similar 
questions  without  ever  discovering 
the  answers.  In  fact,  there  is  such 
a  complete  absence  of  anything  definite 
in  Richard's  character  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  him  except  in  a 
question.  From  his  dramatic  en- 
counter with  the  rebel  peasants  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  his 
terrible  and  mysterious  end  Richard 
is  more  like  a  tragedy-king  than  a 
monarch  of  history.  Conscious  of  a 
certain  great  capacity,  and  moved 
from  time  to  time  by  overmastering 
impulse,  he  is  yet  almost  as  ignorant 
of  his  own  character  and  that  of 
his  age  as   were  his   contemporaries 
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and  those  who  came  after  him. 
Thoroughly  recognising  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  royal  position, 
Richard  was  always  ready  to  act 
effectively  at  a  suitable  crisis  or  in 
striking  circumstances.  But  such  a 
crisis,  such  circumstances  were  neces- 
sary to  him  as  a  support;  without 
them  he  was  helpless,  like  an  actor 
who  cannot  play  without  stage-pro- 
perties and  footlights. 

With  all  deference  to  those  authori- 
ties who  have  seen  in  Richard  the 
Second  the  first  constitutional  mon- 
arch thwarted  by  his  contemporaries, 
or  a  subtle  despot  veiling  his  tyran- 
nical designs  under  a  show  of  modera- 
tion, or  a  mere  weakling  thrust  into 
a  position  for  which  he  was  entirely 
unfit,  the  clue  to  Richard's  character 
is  perhaps  rather  to  be  found  in  his 
recognition  of  and  dependence  on  the 
dramatic  elements  in  kingship.  Such 
a  theory  at  once  accounts  for  the 
extraordinary  number  of  striking  epi- 
sodes in  his  short  life.  The  instinct 
of  the  young  King  divines  the  effect 
of  a  few  words  of  royal  graciousness 
on  the  mob  of  ignorant  peasants  at 
Mile-End,  and  carried  away  by  the 
situation  he  does  not  fear  to  risk  his 
life  in  confronting  rebels  enraged  at 
the  death  of  their  leader.  Later  he 
might  struggle  for  years  against  the 
power  of  his  uncles  and  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  Council,  possessing  neither 
the  talent  nor  the  energy  required  to 
shake  off  their  control ;  but,  when  he 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
another  method  of  opposition,  a  scene 
of  a  few  moments,  Richard's  mere 
request  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
would  inform  him  of  his  age,  was 
sufficient  to  upset  the  Council's 
government  and  to  establish  his  own. 
So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  coup 
dital  (for  such  it  certainly  was)  that 
Richard  was  enabled  to  govern  suc- 
cessfully for  eight  years,  and  even  to 
rid  himself  of  his  uncle  Gloucester 


and  the  most  dangerous  of  his  party. 
Attracted,  as  it  seems,  by  the  part  of 
popular  monarch,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  governing  by  the  advice 
of  Parliament,  and  occasionally  even 
did  so. 

But  his  was  a  character  which 
could  never  cope  with  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  very  brilliance 
which  enabled  him  intuitively  to 
choose  the  right  course  at  a  moment 
of  excitement,  entailed  a  correspond- 
ing helplessness  when  the  stimulus  of 
excitement  had  passed.  If  circum- 
stances would  not  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  somewhat  grandiose, 
Richard  could  never  be  grand.  And 
thus  he  was  bound  to  fail. 

One  can  detect  in  all  the  Plan- 
tagenets  a  far  from  ignoble  love  of 
despotic  power.  It  hid  itself  under 
the  saintliness  of  Henry  the  Third 
no  less  than  under  the  parliamentary 
genius  of  Edward  the  First,  the  hero 
of  modern  constitutional  historians; 
and  Richard  the  Second,  idle  and 
pleasure-loving  as  he  might  seem,  had 
a  full  measure  of  this  family  char- 
acteristic. 

It  is  probably  unjust  to  Richard 
to  credit  him,  as  some  have  done, 
with  a  deep-laid  plot  to  make  himself 
absolute,  while  concealing  his  design 
under  a  semblance  of  parliamentary 
government.  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  can 
hardly  be  explained  except  by  assum- 
ing that  he  had  some  such  idea, 
however  vague,  in  his  mind  from  the 
moment  when  he  shook  off  the  control 
of  the  Council  of  Regency.  It  is 
evident  that  Richard  always  resented 
the  condemnation  of  his  favourite 
Suffolk  at  the  hands  of  the  Merciless 
Parliament,  and  was  resolved  to 
revenge  himself  on  Gloucester,  whose 
instrument  the  Parliament  had  been. 
With  this  idea  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  his  other  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  of  his  son  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby, 
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and  with  their  aid  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  Gloucester  and  his 
principles  by  a  Parliament  packed 
with  royal  partisans.  Gloucester  was 
saved  from  trial  by  his  sudden  death 
in  his  prison  at  Calais,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  murdered  by 
Richard's  orders. 

The  incident  is  interesting,  as 
typical  of  Richard's  character  and 
abilities  and  as  a  turning-point  in  his 
history.  It  is  the  first  important 
event  in  which  the  King  showed  his 
determination  to  get  rid  of  all  those 
who  might  prove  obstacles  to  his 
resolve  to  rule  absolutely.  It  is 
typical  of  the  means  which  he  used 
to  gain  his  ends  and  of  the  energy 
and  rapidity  which  he  could  display 
in  favourable  circumstances.  It  is 
also  the  beginning  of  the  course  of 
action  which  led  to  his  fall. 

After  Gloucester's  death  the  climax 
is  rapidly  reached.  Richard  secures 
a  permanent  income  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  dispense  with  Parliament. 
For  it  he  substituted  a  small  Council 
appointed  in  Parliament  before  its 
dissolution,  and  this  Council  he  used 
as  an  engine  of  absolutism.  From 
this  time  Richard  ruled  despotically 
with  a  system  of  forced  loans,  accusa- 
tions of  disloyalty  which  had  to  be 
silenced  by  payment,  and  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  King 
became  exceedingly  unpopular.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  in  appearance 
more  absolute  than  any  English 
sovereign  since  Henry  the  Second ; 
but  this  semblance  of  absolute  power 
was  hollow  and  unreal.  By  means 
of  his  inherent  capability  of  taking 
a  striking  course  of  action  at  a  crisis 
he  had  made  for  himself  a  brilliant 
position,  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
who  hated  him  most  never  under- 
stood his  radical  weakness.  But 
Richard  was  the  last  man  to  be 
able  to    cope    with    the    widespread 


discontent  of  all  classes;  and  all 
classes  were  discontented.  "  He  had," 
to  quote  a  well-known  historian, 
"estranged  the  nobles  by  his  peace 
policy,  the  land-owners  by  his  refusal 
to  sanction  the  insane  measures  of 
repression  they  directed  against  the 
labourer,  the  merchant-class  by  his 
illegal  exactions,  and  the  Church  by 
his  want  of  zeal  against  the  Lollards." 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  contend 
that  his  unpopularity  was  undeserved, 
and  to  claim  for  a  brilliant  and 
erratic  despot  more  true  wisdom  and 
political  insight  than  could  be  pos- 
sessed by  an  undeveloped  parliament 
of  turbulent  nobles  and  ignorant 
yeomen.  But  yet  there  is  some 
ground  for  asserting  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  it  may  perhaps  in  the 
future  be  shown  that  the  champions 
of  the  medieval  parliament  have  been 
as  unjust  to  Richard  as  Macaulay 
was  to  the  Stuarts.  For  indeed  in 
all  these  points  which  are  enumerated 
as  causes  of  Richard's  unpopularity, 
the  King  seems  to  have  been  in 
advance  of  his  age ;  truly  a  bar  to 
political  success,  but  surely  not  a 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophical 
historian. 

His  peace  policy  was  the  only 
possible  foreign  policy.  The  war  with 
France  was  both  unjust  and  impolitic. 
The  Statutes  of  Labourers,  again, 
which  the  Parliament  of  landowners 
desired  him  to  enforce,  were  a  gross 
economic  blunder,  and  he  could  not 
have  enforced  them  even  had  he 
wished  to  do  so.  It  is  perhaps 
harder  to  defend  his  exactions  in  the 
shape  of  forced  loans  from  the  mer- 
chants ;  yet  even  here  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  him.  Whatever 
were  the  faults  of  the  Plantagenets, 
they  took  a  real  and  keen  interest 
in  the  trade  of  the  country;  they 
were  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to 
foster  it,  and  the  merchants  owed 
much   to   their   protection.     Richard 
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did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  rest  of  his  family ;  and  moreover, 
seeing  that  peace  had  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  country  and  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  the  merchant-class, 
he  naturally  considered  that  they 
could  afford  to  bear  the  weight  of 
increased  taxation  ;  and  their  con- 
tinued prosperity  showed  that  they 
could  afford  it. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  charges  against  him  is  that  of 
want  of  zeal  against  the  Lollards. 
We  shall  never  know  now  if  Richard 
had  any  real  sympathy  with  Lollardry, 
and  if  his  uncle  John  of  Gaunt  really 
believed  in  the  doctrines  of  his  friend 
Wyclif.  It  is  usual  to  assume  that 
Lancaster  merely  used  Wyclif  as  a 
political  tool,  and  that  Richard's 
toleration  of  the  Lollards  proceeded 
from  laziness  and  indifference;  but 
this  assumption  is  too  lightly  made. 
It  does  not  appear  that  John  of 
Gaunt's  protection  of  Wyclif  brought 
him  any  great  political  advantage, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  two  such 
personalities  as  those  of  the  Duke 
and  the  Reformer  met  without  being 
mutually  influenced.  Wyclif  learnt 
a  little  of  Lancaster's  unscrupulous- 
ness,  and  John  of  Gaunt  can  hardly 
have  been  altogether  untouched  by 
the  new  doctrines.  It  would  be 
possible  to  say  more  of  Richard's 
attitude  towards  Wyclifs  teaching, 
if  we  knew  more  of  his  first  Queen, 
Anne  of  Bohemia.  Of  her  we  only 
know  enough  to  make  us  long  for 
more  knowledge.  She  was  beautiful 
and  learned,  wise  and  pious ;  she 
sympathised  with  the  reformers,  and 
corresponded  with  John  Huss ;  also 
she  brought  many  Bohemians  into 
England  who  spread  the  Hussite 
doctrines  at  Oxford.  One  thing  more 
we  know  of  her,  that  Richard  was 
devoted  to  her  and  was  greatly  under 
her  influence.  Indeed  her  power  with 
the  King  is  said   to   have   been   so 


great  that  to  her  death  many  have 
attributed  the  beginning  of  the  fatal 
course  which  led  to  his  downfall. 
However  that  may  be,  we  can  well 
imagine  the  influence  which  the 
beautiful  Luxemburg  princess  would 
have  over  Richard's  mind;  and  to 
the  interest  which  the  new  doctrines 
must  have  had  for  the  strong  Plan- 
tagenet  intellect  we  may  add  the 
inevitable  attraction  which  a  defiance 
of  the  conventional  would  have  for  a 
personality  like  that  of  Richard. 

The  love  of  Richard  and  Anne  was 
so  famous  in  tradition  that  Shake- 
speare immortalised  it  in  two  pathetic 
scenes  in  his  play.  In  doing  so  he 
committed  an  anachronism,  for  Anne 
of  Bohemia  was  long  since  dead  and 
Richard's  queen  was  now  Isabella  of 
France,  a  mere  child  whom  he  had 
married  for  reasons  of  policy.  But 
Shakespeare  felt  rightly  that  a  picture 
of  Richard's  character  would  be  in- 
complete were  no  mention  made  of 
that  romantic  affection  which  had  so 
much  influence  on  his  life,  and,  though 
it  is  of  Isabel  that  Richard  cries, 

Set  forth  in  pomp 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet 

May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas  or  short'  st 

of  day, 

yet  throughout  the  whole  scene  we 
think  rather  of  his  first  Queen,  Anne, 
the  love  of  his  youth. 

But  to  return  to  the  catastrophe  of 
the  story  :  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  quarrel  between 
Bolingbroke  and  Mowbray,  of  the 
forbidden  duel,  and  of  Bolingbroke's 
banishment  and  return.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  Richard  perceived 
that  the  crisis  of  his  life  had  come, 
that  the  accusation  made  against 
Mowbray  of  Gloucester's  murder  was 
really  levelled  at  himself,  and  that  he 
tried  to  defend  himself  in  his  usual 
manner   and   failed.     To   forbid   the 
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duel  when  the  lists  were  arranged 
and  the  combatants  armed  was  exactly 
characteristic  of  Richard's  method. 
With  the  dramatic  properties  all 
arranged,  the  chief  actors  ready  to 
begin,  and  the  attendants  and  mute 
figures  in  their  places,  the  King  would 
rise  from  his  royal  seat  and  overthrow 
his  enemies  with  a  word.  And  for 
a  moment  the  blow  had  its  desired 
effect :  Bolingbroke  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  could  not  disobey  the 
sentence  of  banishment;  but,  though 
Richard  could  strike,  he  could  not 
resist  his  cousin's  ambition,  and  it  was 
wholly  beyond  his  power  to  prevent 
Bolingbroke's  return,  or  to  defend 
himself  against  the  accumulated  un- 
popularity of  years. 

So  the  tragedy-king's  career  ends 
abruptly ;  he  falls  at  once  and  without 
striking  a  blow. 

Shakespeare  displayed  even  more 
than  his  usual  grasp  of  character  in 
the  last  scenes  of  Richard  the  Second. 
The  fair  King,  depending  entirely  on 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty, 
is  helpless  when  deprived  of  them. 
When  he  returns  from  Ireland,  to 
find  Bolingbroke  already  practically 
in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  fatal  weakness  of  his  character  is 
at  once  apparent ;  he  feels  absolutely 
helpless,  and  his  immediate  submission 
is  almost  abject. 

What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must 

he  submit  ? 
The    king    shall  do  it:    must  he  be 

deposed  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented :  must  he 

lose 
The  name  of  king  ?    0'  God's  name  let 

it  go: 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, — 

and  so  on  through  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Shakespeare,  in  which  the 
poor  weak  King,  almost  consoled  by 
a  careful  analysis  and  articulation  of 
his  own  grief,  puts  off  the  part  which 


he  has  played  so  long,  to  the  final 
pathetically  ironic, 

Will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard 
die? 

When  we  contrast  the  complete 
helplessness,  the  despair  and  affected 
indifference  of  these   lines  with  the 

We   were   not   born   to    sue   but  to 
command 

of  the  first  scene,  we  see  how  entirely 
Richard  lacked  the  rude  virtues  neces- 
sary for  a  medieval  king,  while  he 
himself  acknowledged  that  having  lost 
his  crown  and  royal  robes,  he  ceased 
indeed  to  be  a  king. 

Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of    a 

king 
Keeps  Death  his  court  and  there  the 

antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his 

pomp, 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  moDarchise,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with 

looks, 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our 

life, 
Were  brass  impregnable,  and,  humour'd 

thus, 
Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his    castle    wall,    and 

farewell  king ! 

Few  historical  parallels  are  more 
complete  or  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  has  been  so  often  drawn 
between  Richard  the  Second  and  the 
Stuart  kings,  especially  James  the 
Second.  Like  Charles  the  First 
Richard  governed  despotically  with- 
out a  Parliament  by  means  of  forced 
loans  and  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
like  James  the  Second  he  was  de- 
posed by  a  usurper,  the  champion  of 
orthodoxy  in  religion,  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  parliamentary 
government.    In  both  cases  the  nation 
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at  large  gained  little  good  from  the 
change  of  dynasty.  It  is  true  that 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  William  the 
Third,  the  creatures  of  Parliament, 
were  obliged  to  submit  in  great 
measure  to  the  rule  of  Parliament, 
but  in  neither  case  did  the  rule  of 
Parliament  mean  the  government  of 
the  people.  The  victory  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  like  that  of  William  the 
Third,  implied  the  triumph  of  the 
land-holding  classes ;  and  there  fol- 
lowed in  each  case  the  confinement 
of  parliamentary  power  to  the  larger 
land-holders,  culminating  in  the  one 
period  in  the  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise to  forty-shilling  free-holders 
under  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  in  the 
other  in  the  Whig  aristocracy  of  the 
Hanoverians. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  modern 
historians  that  the  victory  of  the 
Stuarts  would  have  been  followed 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  democracy  in 
England,  for  the  reason  that  a  vic- 
torious despot  always  relies  upon  the 
class  below  that  which  he  has  crushed. 
Thus,  say  these  theorists,  England 
would  shortly  have  become  a  genuine 
democracy,  instead  of  being  driven  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries  to  rest 
her  aristocratic  government,  which  is 
still  as  real  as  ever,  upon  a  more  and 
more  democratic  basis.  Such  vague 
speculations  are  perhaps  fruitless ;  but 
whatever  interest  they  may  possess  is 
as  great  in  considering  the  character 
and  history  of  Richard  the  Second  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  foes  of  Richard  were  of  the  same 
class  as  the  opponents  of  the  Stuart 
kings  ;  his  overthrow,  like  theirs, 
meant  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
Might  not  his  victory,  too,  have  been 
followed  by  the  successful  uprising  of 
the  lower  classes,  which  would  doubt- 


less have  caused  such  confusion  that 
the  Tudor  despotism  would  have  been 
anticipated  by  nearly  a  hundred  years  ? 
We  know  at  least  that  genuine  demo- 
cratic opinions  were  by  no  means  un- 
known during  the  reign  of  Richard. 
The  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381  was 
but  the  outcome  of  the  wide  spread 
of  socialistic  opinions.  The  political 
side  of  the  later  Wycliffism  was 
marked  by  very  advanced  commun- 
istic thought ;  and  Wyclif  s  own 
doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of 
sovereignty  gave  rise  to  accusations 
against  him  of  dangerous  political 
teaching.  Richard  the  Second  was 
of  course  no  more  favourable  to  demo- 
cracy than  James  the  Second  ;  but  he 
favoured  it  so  far  as  to  be  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  great  lords  and  barons 
who  demanded  as  a  right  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
hostility  to  aristocracy  is  the  first  step 
towards  democracy. 

Richard  the  Second  and  the 
Stuarts  were  alike  failures,  but 
neither  he  nor  they  were  the  worth- 
less men  they  have  been  painted. 
The  Stuarts,  except  perhaps  Charles 
the  Second,  were  political  idealists ; 
and  Richard  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
intellectual  power  and  sensuous  weak- 
ness, born  out  of  due  time.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  descendants  of 
Stuart,  Guise,  Bourbon,  and  Yalois 
should  be  ordinary  serviceable  English 
kings,  fitted  to  rule  over  the  English 
people;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  if 
the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  decadent  chivalry 
of  Edward  the  Third's  court,  developed 
a  somewhat  fantastic  and  paradoxical 
character,  difficult  to  understand  even 
now,  and  foredoomed  to  failure  in  such 
an  epoch  as  the  closing  years  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

J.  L.  Etty. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  they  rode  out  of  the  courtyard, 
the  steady  tramp  of  marching  infantry 
attracted  their  attention,  and  looking 
towards  Dohem  they  saw  the  dark 
shadow  of  a  column  moving  steadily 
towards  them  along  the  white  road. 
At  that  moment  the  moon  shone  out 
from  behind  the  clouds,  and  both 
Walter  and  Nugent  recognised  the 
grey  uniforms  of  their  own  infantry. 
The  moonlight  also  showed  them, 
further  in  the  distance,  small  groups 
making  their  way  across  the  fields, 
parallel  to,  but  in  rear  of,  the  line 
of  march  of  their  main  body. 

"They've  lost  no  time,"  said 
Nugent.  "  Come  along,  we  must  look 
after  our  old  man ; "  and  putting 
spurs  to  their  horses  the  pair  cantered 
off  through  Maisnil,  the  orderly  clat- 
tering behind  them.  Maisnil,  like 
Dohem,  was  held  for  the  time  being 
by  a  cavalry  picket,  but  the  sentry, 
probably  able  to  recognise  their 
uniforms  in  the  moonlight,  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  them,  and  they 
clattered  on  unmolested  through  the 
long  silent  street.  Once  they  heard 
a  window  thrown  hastily  open  as 
they  passed ;  but  a  voice,  coming 
somewhere  from  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  houses,  a  shadow  made  deeper 
by  contrast  with  the  moonlit  street, 
sternly  cried,  "Put  down  that  win- 
dow or — "  the  click  of  a  rifle-lock 
adding  emphasis  to  the  words,  and 
the  window  was  hastily  closed  with 
a  bang  as  Nugent  and  Walter 
cantered  on. 

As  they  left  Maisnil  the  road  rose 
steeply  before  them,  and  at  the  top 


of  the  hill  they  found  themselves  on 
the  highest  ground  of  the  plateau 
forming  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  Aa  and  Lys.  Their  road  led 
them  along  the  eastern  edge  of  this 
plateau,  beneath  which  lay  the  valley 
of  the  Lys  dimly  visible  in  the  moon- 
light. Along  this  valley  ran  a  high- 
road lined  at  short  intervals  with 
farm-houses  and  little  villages,  and 
immediately  below  them  a  dark 
cluster  of  houses  marked  the  situa- 
tion of  the  village  of  Coyecques.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  valley  the  ground 
rose  again,  the  crest  of  the  heights 
on  that  side  being  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  where  Walter  and 
Nugent  were  riding.  It  was  behind 
those  sheltering  hills  that  the  French 
army,  was  in  all  probability  concen- 
trating for  the  attack, — an  attack 
which  might  prove  decisive  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign.  As  they 
rode  along  in  silence  watching  those 
distant  heights,  grey  and  misty  in 
the  cold  moonlight,  a  bright  light 
suddenly  flickered  on  the  top  of  the 
crest,  coming  and  going  and  coming 
again  for  several  minutes. 

"  A  signalling  party ! "  ejaculated 
Nugent.  "  That  must  be  the  enemy ; 
our  chaps  can't  possibly  have  got  so 
far  forward.  I  hope  some  of  our 
fellows  can  read  what  they're  saying." 

"They're  probably  signalling  in 
cypher,  don't  you  think?"  asked 
Walter. 

"No  doubt;  but  still  cypher  can 
sometimes  be  read,  you  know." 

The  signals,  if  signals  they  were, 
now  stopped,  and  the  little  party 
found  themselves  crossing  the  depres- 
sion which  separated  them  from  the 
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high-road  between  Coyecques  and 
Fauquembergues  on  which  they 
expected  to  find  the  leading  battalions 
of  the  Brigade  already  established. 
Nor  were  they  mistaken;  as  they 
reached  the  high  ground  they  were 
met  by  a  challenge  from  a  sentry 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  poplar 
tree,  and  in  another  minute  Walter 
found  himself  back  among  his  brother 
officers,  all  in  a  state  of  mingled 
indignation  and  curiosity  at  the 
alteration  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  night.  Walter  was  delighted  to 
recognise  the  voice  of  Burton,  the 
Brigade  Transport  Officer,  who  was 
standing  a  little  apart  talking  to 
the  Brigadier,  who,  dismounted  and 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  for  the  night 
was  becoming  a  little  chilly,  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
transport  must  have  found  its  way 
to  the  new  bivouac,  and  Walter 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
not  in  for  another  long  ride. 

The  leading  waggons  of  the  trans- 
port-train now  came  into  view  on  the 
high-road,  and  the  Brigadier  gave 
orders  for  the  issue  of  rations  and 
the  lighting  of  the  fires  required, 
in  a  hollow  where  they  would  be 
sheltered  by  the  trees  of  the  Bois 
Quartier  from  any  prying  eyes  on 
the  opposite  heights.  No  sooner 
was  this  permission  given  than  the 
adjutant  called  for  orderly-men,  and 
in  a  moment  a  number  of  dark 
figures  extricated  themselves  from  the 
battalion  lying  in  silence  on  the 
ground,  and  the  business  of  getting 
the  stores  from  the  waggons  began. 
Fires  were  quickly  lighted  in  the 
sheltered  spot  selected,  the  cooks  set 
to  work,  while  the  supply-officer  and 
the  quartermaster  wrangled  in  low 
voices  over  the  issue  of  the  rations, 
the  expectant  orderlies  standing 
grouped  around  them,  the  light  of  a 
lantern  throwing  their  bronzed  faces 
into  high  relief. 


While  Walter  was  standing  idly 
watching  this  little  scene,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Border  Rifles 
rode  up,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
by  the  main  body  of  his  battalion, 
the  remainder  being  still  disposed  as 
a  screen  of  scouts  between  the  road 
and  the  position  which  they  had 
quitted.  The  Brigadier  now  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  followed  by 
Walter  and  Nugent,  and  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Bolton,  rode  off  to  show 
the  latter  the  outpost  position  which 
his  battalion  would  now  be  required 
to  occupy.  Before  starting  to  per- 
form this  duty  Burton  was  ordered 
to  have  the  waggon  with  the  baggage 
of  the  Brigade-Staff  sent  to  the  Ferme 
de  la  Foret.  Just  as  Walter  was 
about  to  trot  after  his  Brigadier,  he 
felt  someone  catch  hold  of  his  stirrup, 
and,  looking  down,  was  surprised  to 
recognise  his  American  friend  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Desmond  ;  may 
I  come  and  see  you  at  the  Brigade 
Headquarters  ?  I  heard  the  Brigadier 
say  where  they  were.  I  should  like 
a  few  words  with  you  later,  if  I  may." 

Walter  felt  that  he  would  hardly 
have  time  even  for  a  few  words  if 
he  was  to  get  any  sleep  that  night, 
but  he  gave  the  required  permission, 
adding :  "  I  don't  know  how  the 
Brigadier  will  take  it ;  you  must  run 
your  chance  of  being  fired  out." 
"  Right;  I'll  be  there,"  and  Fitzgerald 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  leaving 
Walter  free  to  hasten  after  his  Chief. 

The  placing  of  the  outposts  was 
not  a  long  affair.  The  ground  was 
clearly  indicated  in  the  plan  sent 
from  the  Divisional  Headquarters, 
and  both  officers  and  men  were  so 
thoroughly  well  trained  in  this  im- 
portant duty,  that  the  Brigadier  was 
soon  able  to  ride  over  to  the  High- 
landers, now  arrived  on  the  ground, 
and  point  out  to  them  the  front 
which  would   be    entrusted   to   their 
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keeping.  This  was  also  a  simple 
matter,  and  then,  leaving  word  that 
he  would  return  at  a  later  hour  and 
go  round  the  line  again,  the  Brigadier 
rode  off  rapidly  to  look  out  for  his 
own  quarters  at  the  Ferme  de  la 
Foret.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly  as  they  rode  up  to  the  large 
farm  thus  named,  which  they  found 
already  partly  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  Divisional  Staff.  The  orderlies 
soon  found  accommodation  for  both 
the  newcomers  and  their  horses,  and 
Walter  was  glad  to  dismount  and 
follow  his  Chief  and  Nugent  into  the 
large  kitchen  where  the  officers  of  the 
Divisional  Staff  were  hard  at  work, 
some  copying  orders,  some  checking 
casualty-rolls,  some  busy  with  medical 
reports,  some  studying  maps,  all 
occupied  with  their  own  special  duties. 
Sir  Charles  Browne  was  in  an  inner 
room,  an  officer  informed  the  Briga- 
dier, and  would  like  to  see  him  for  a 
few  moments,  so,  as  every  one  else 
was  busy,  Walter  and  Nugent  turned 
again  to  the  door  and  watched  the 
no  less  busy  scene  outside. 

In  the  courtyard  stood  a  waggon 
something  like  our  English  gipsy- 
vans,  bearing  the  inscription  Field 
Telegraph  Office,  VI.  Division.  A 
light  shone  through  the  little  window 
on  the  side  next  to  the  farm,  and 
Walter  could  see  inside  a  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  working  at  a  table  on 
which  were  a  number  of  telegraph 
instruments.  A  couple  of  orderlies, 
fully  dressed,  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  beside  it ;  their  horses,  ready 
saddled,  were  standing  beside  them, 
with  their  bits  out  of  their  mouths 
and  their  heads  in  their  nose-bags. 
The  continual  rumble  of  heavy  traffic 
could  be  heard  from  the  north,  where 
ran  the  road  leading  down  the  hill  to 
Fauquembergues.  "  I  wonder  what's 
going  on  there,"  said  Walter.  "  Pro- 
bably a  baggage-train  which  has  lost 
its   way,"   was   Nugent's   reply,   and 


then  they  both  stood  in  silence  again. 
Soon  the  regular  beat  of  the  hoofs  of 
a  galloping  horse  came  to  their  ears, 
the  orderlies  leaped  to  their  feet  and 
peered  out  into  the  night;  and  the 
moonlight  soon  showed  the  figure  of 
a  horseman  coming  at  speed  towards 
them.  As  the  rider  pulled  up  his 
steaming  horse  in  the  yard,  Walter 
saw  that  he  was  an  officer,  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  seeing  the  two  figures 
standing  in  the  doorway,  asked  if 
General  Browne's  headquarters  were 
there.  Nugent  answered  him  in  the 
affirmative,  whereupon  the  newcomer 
dismounted,  threw  the  reins  of  his 
horse  to  one  of  the  waiting  orderlies, 
and  asked  if  the  Chief  Staff-Officer 
was  inside.  "I've  got  the  electric 
light-plant,  dynamos,  and  all  at  the 
top  of  that  infernal  hill,"  he  said, 
"and  I  can't  find  anyone  to  tell  me 
where  to  put  them.  I've  devilish 
nearly  been  shot  by  our  sentries  half- 
a-dozen  times  already."  An  aide-de- 
camp, a  pen  in  his  hand,  now  came 
to  the  door,  and  the  new  arrival 
having  again  explained  his  errand, 
was  taken  into  the  house  to  find  the 
Chief  Staff-Officer. 

Nugent  laughed  as  soon  as  the 
indignant  Engineer  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. "He  seems  a  bit  riled.  This 
hurrying  up  the  search-light  looks  as 
if  a  night-attack  was  expected.  Come 
and  look,  Desmond,"  he  said,  and, 
taking  Walter  by  the  arm,  led  him 
to  the  gate  of  the  farmyard.  "  Down 
there,"  he  went  on,  pointing  to  the 
road  leading  down  to  Fauquem- 
bergues, along  which  a  number  of 
little  fires  twinkled,  "is  the  bivouac 
of  the  Eleventh  Brigade.  The  Fourth 
Division's  bivouac  stretches  right 
away  to  our  right;  there,  you  can 
see  their  cooks'  fires.  Those  other 
fires  along  the  lower  ground  show 
the  Fifth  Division ;  they  are  a  good 
deal  jammed  up.  In  fact,  you  see 
the    whole    Corps    is    pretty     close 
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together,  as  if  a  fight  was  expected. 
The  corps-artillery  is  beyond  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Divisions,  and  the 
other  corps-troops  are  close  by.  The 
Field-Marshal  and  his  Staff  are  at 
Cre*quy.  The  First  Corps  stretches 
from  our  right  down  to  Fruges,  the 
Third  from  Fruges  almost  to  Hesdin, 
where  the  Fourth  is  to  stand  as  a 
pivot,  while  the  left  is  swung  round 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean  ?  Come  in,  and 
I'll  show  you  on  the  map."  They 
returned  into  the  house  and,  unfold- 
ing his  map,  Nugent  pointed  out  the 
dispositions  to  his  junior.  "You 
see,"  he  explained,  "  Hesdin  is  of  im- 
portance as  the  railway  runs  through 
it,  on  which  we  shall  depend  more 
and  more,  as  we  advance,  for  our 
supplies.  I  believe  that  originally 
the  Fourth  Corps  was  given  the  road 
through  Auxi-le-Chateau,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  arrangements 
have  been  altered.  We  have  edged 
off  a  bit  to  the  left,  to  stretch  out 
a  hand  to  the  Germans,  they  say, 
and  the  Fourth  Corps  has  been  closed 
up  a  bit  this  way,  and  will  now  have 
to  hang  on  to  Hesdin.  I  expect  our 
orders  for  to-morrow  will  be  out 
soon ;  then  we  shall  know  more 
about  it." 

Walter  began  to  see  the  idea  on 
which  the  army  was  working,  but 
thought  to  himself  that  the  force 
was  much  too  widely  extended, 
especially  between  Fruges  and  Hes- 
din. However,  he  supposed  it  was 
all  right,  yawned,  and  began  to  think 
it  was  about  time  to  get  some  sleep. 
While  Nugent  was  folding  up  his 
map,  the  chief  Staff-Officer  of  the 
Division,  accompanied  by  the  En- 
gineer-officer in  charge  of  the  electric 
search-lights,  re-entered  the  room. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  round 
him ;  all  the  pens  ceased  scratching 
over  the  paper,  and  all  the  officers 
looked  up  in  the  hope  that  at  last 


something  was  to  be  done  towards 
getting  out  the  orders.  At  last  his 
eyes  fell  upon  Nugent.  "Nugent," 
he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  show  Major 
Rivers  where  your  Brigade  is.  I 
have  given  him  a  tracing  of  the 
ground,  but  in  this  light  it  won't  be 
easy  to  recognise  it.  I  want  you  to 
see  the  adjutants  of  your  Brigade, 
and  look  that  they  have  the  intrench- 
ing-tool-carts  handy.  The  General 
would  like  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
supply-officer." 

Half-a-dozen  voices  whispered : 
"Here,  Jenkins,  wake  up,  man,  the 
General  wants  you,"  and  Walter  for 
the  first  time  noticed  a  big  man, 
whose  riding-breeches  bore  the  white 
stripes  of  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
lying  full  length  before  the  wood- 
fire,  sound  asleep.  One  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  shook  him  by  the  arm,  and 
in  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet, 
wide-awake,  alert,  with  all  his  wits 
about  him.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I  got  no  sleep  last 
night.  Colonel  Matthews  gave  me 
the  reports  ;  he  is  in  Fauquem- 
bergues,  looking  after  the  fresh 
meat." 

Colonel  Vibart,  the  chief  Staff- 
Officer  of  the  Division,  a  tall,  thin 
man  wearing  double  glasses,  whose 
hair  was  rumpled  all  over  his  head 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  slept  for  the  last 
week  in  his  clothes,  held  out  his  hand 
in  silence  for  the  reports,  and  with- 
drew to  the  little  room  where  the 
General  had  established  himself. 

Jenkins  looked  round  and  winked 
solemnly,  as  he  caught  Walter's  eye. 

One  of  the  men  writing  at  the 
table  rose  and  stretched  himself. 
"Thank  goodness,"  he  said,  "that's 
done.  I've  checked  all  the  states, 
and  everything  tallies ;  I've  found 
where  everything  is  too.  Bye-the- 
bye,  Jenkins,  are  you  and  your 
respected  Chief  aware  that  you  will 
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be  expected  to  feed  nine  hundred 
and  forty-three  French  prisoners  to- 
morrow ? " 

"All  right,  sonny,"  was  the  com- 
posed answer,  "I've  got  the  indents 
all  right.  IVe  a  bit  of  news  for  you 
beggars,  too.  We've  had  orders  from 
the  Corps  Supply-Office  to  kill  two 
hundred  odd  beasts  which  we  requi- 
sitioned to-day  on  one  big  farm,  stall- 
fed  beasts,  real  good  'uns.  That 
means  that  we  halt  here  for  a  day 
at  least;  otherwise  we  should  never 
use  fresh  beef.  There's  plenty  of 
preserved  stuff,  and  I  believe  Tommy 
likes  it  just  as  well.  Old  Matthews 
is  forming  an  advanced  dep6t  at 
Fauquembergues.  We'll  have  things 
very  ship-shape  soon." 

"  It  will  take  us  some  time  to  eat 
up  two  hundred  bullocks,"  said  one 
of  the  listeners. 

"  We're  only  to  keep  fifty,"  was 
the  answer;  "the  rest  are  to  be 
divided  among  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Corps.  Ours  will  be  slaughtered 
to-night,  and  issued  to  battalions  to- 
morrow morning.  I  hope  to  heaven 
we  shall  strike  that  blessed  railroad 
soon.  I  have  had  half  my  best 
horses  bagged  already  for  the  ammu- 
nition-columns, to  replace  dead  gun- 
horses,  you  know ;  not  bad  that,  when 
we've  had  no  real  fighting  to  speak 
of.  If  we  have  a  big  battle,  hanged 
if  I  believe  I  shall  have  a  thing  left 
but  my  motors.  Some  of  you  greedy 
chaps  will  have  to  go  short  of  grub." 

Walter  was  now  beginning  to  feel 
uncommonly  sleepy,  but  did  not  dare 
to  attempt  to  gratify  the  feeling  till 
he  had  seen  his  General.  While  he 
was  waiting,  wishing  he  could  follow 
the  example  of  Jenkins,  who  had 
again  stretched  himself  out  before 
the  fire,  he  heard  General  Hippisley's 
cheery  voice,  as  he  bade  the  Divi- 
sional Commander  good-night,  and  in 
another  instant  he  entered  the  room 
and   told   his   aide-de-camp   to  order 


their  horses.  Walter  ran  out  and 
shouted  for  his  orderly,  who  appeared 
in  a  moment,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  a 
sleepy  manner,  and  his  coat  covered 
with  hayseeds.  "  Double  round  and 
bring  out  the  horses,  mine  and  the 
Brigadier's ;  you'll  have  to  come  with 
us."  The  man  ran  off,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  returned  leading  the 
horses.  The  Brigadier  came  out, 
cloaked,  a  cigar  glowing  between 
his  teeth,  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and 
trotted  off  into  the  night,  Walter 
and  the  orderly  following  at  his  heels. 
The  sky  was  now  covered  with 
clouds,  through  which  the  moon 
peeped  at  intervals,  and  the  night 
was  quite  clear,  consequently  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  way. 
Walter  soon  saw  that  the  Brigadier 
was  steering  for  the  Fusiliers'  bivouac, 
as  he  turned  to  the  right  on  reach- 
ing the  Fauquembergues  road,  and 
trotted  briskly  along  till  stopped  by 
the  challenge  of  the  sentry  on  that 
side  of  the  Fusiliers'  camp.  When 
they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
Bois  Quartier  they  pulled  up,  and 
the  General  told  Walter  to  return 
with  the  orderly  to  the  cross-roads 
on  the  Fauquembergues  road,  and  to 
wait  for  him  there,  as  he  wished  to 
go  round  the  outposts  of  the  Brigade. 
Accordingly  Walter  and  the  sleepy 
orderly,  whose  yawns  could  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance,  retraced 
their  steps,  the  orderly  leading  the 
General's  horse.  Passing  the  camp 
of  his  own  regiment,  Walter  felt 
greatly  inclined  to  visit  some  of  his 
brother-officers,  but  as  they  were 
clearly  all  asleep,  the  bivouac  being 
now  quite  still  and  silent,  he  passed 
on.  The  only  sign  of  life  seemed  to 
be  in  the  little  hollow  where  the 
cooks  were  still  at  work ;  the  rest  of 
the  battalion  were  stretched  on  the 
ground,  wrapped  in  their  great-coats 
and  blankets,  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  weary. 
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Walter  pulled  out  his  watch  as 
the  moon  shone  for  a  moment  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  saw  that  it  was 
after  ten  o'clock.  As  he  drew  near 
the  cross-roads  he  met  the  long  train 
of  motors  and  waggons  which  he  had 
seen  earlier  that  day  in  Enquin  with 
the  electric-plant  for  the  search- 
lights. At  the  head  of  the  column 
were  riding  Nugent  and  the  Engineer- 
officer.  The  former  hailed  Walter 
as  the  train  rumbled  slowly  towards 
him.  "I  thought  we  should  meet," 
he  said,  "as  I  knew  the  Brigadier 
intended  going  round  the  outposts. 
He'll  be  back  in  about  half  an  hour, 
if  all's  well.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  shall  be,  as  we've  got  to 
arrange  a  position  for  these  blessed 
search-lights.  I  fancy  these  unfortu- 
nate Sappers  will  be  working  half 
the  night  at  them;  they're  to  be 
put  in  a  row  right  along  the  crest 
of  the  plateau.  I've  got  my  Sapper 
quite  amiable  now;  a  child  might 
play  with  him.  Good-night;  don't 
lose  the  General."  The  column 
passed  on,  and  Walter  was  left  to 
his  own  reflections  once  more. 

At  the  cross-roads  he  dismounted, 
and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  began  to 
walk  briskly  up  and  down,  for  the 
night  had  grown  cold.  Down  below 
him  in  Fauquembergues  he  could 
hear  the  incessant  rumble  of  heavy 
waggons,  and  nearer  to  him  the 
stamping  of  horses  coming  from  a 
dark  patch  stretching  away  to  the 
southward  told  him  that  mounted 
troops  were  in  bivouac.  While  he 
was  listening,  pacing  up  and  down 
as  he  did  so,  the  orderly  suddenly 
said  that  he  thought  he  heard  the 
General  coming,  and  straining  his 
eyes  and  ears  towards  the  north 
Walter  soon  detected  the  brisk  active 
step  of  his  Chief.  He  mounted  and 
moved  down  to  meet  him,  and  in 
another  moment  they  were  all  jog- 
ging together  back  towards  the  farm 


which  was  to  be  their  quarters  for 
the  night.  The  Brigadier  was  talka- 
tive. "  Did  you  chance  to  see 
Nugent,  Desmond,  and  the  search- 
light train  ?  Good  !  We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  attacked  about  dawn.  If 
they  will  only  be  obliging  enough 
to  come  close  up  while  it  is  still 
dark,  we  shall  be  able  to  let  them 
have  it  well  by  the  help  of  the 
search-lights.  It  will  be  a  bit  of  a 
novelty  in  European  warfare.  Our 
patrols  have  felt  theirs  down  in  the 
valley  beyond  Coyecques ;  we  shall 
know  as  soon  as  they  cross  the  river 
in  any  force,  and  we  shall  be  ready 
for  them."  As  they  turned  from  the 
high-road  towards  the  farm,  they 
saw  a  long  line  of  guns  moving 
into  position  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  road,  the  muzzles  facing  east- 
ward. As  the  General  pulled  up 
for  a  moment  to  watch  them,  the 
order  to  dismount  was  given,  the 
horses  were  unhooked  and  led  a 
little  distance  down  the  hill,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  guns  and  waggons 
were  left  alone,  standing  in  a  long 
and  sombre  line  guarded  only  by  a 
couple  of  sentries.  The  moon  had 
now  disappeared,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  the  General 
trotted  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  welcome  farm  was  reached. 
Orders  were  given  to  feed  and  un- 
saddle their  horses,  but  to  be  ready 
for  an  early  start,  and  Walter  and 
his  Brigadier  re-entered  the  kitchen. 
The  chief  Staff-Officer  was  now 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
dictating  orders  to  some  half-dozen 
subordinates;  the  click  of  a  type- 
writer was  audible  from  a  corner 
where  a  clerk  was  busy ;  the  table 
was  littered  with  papers;  and  three 
officers,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks, 
were  asleep  along  one  side  of  the 
room.  "Go  and  find  somewhere  to 
sleep,  Desmond,"  said  the  General 
turning  round  to  Walter;    "I  don't 
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want  you  any  more.  You'll  not  be 
able  to  sleep  in  hero,  though;  try 
one  of  the  outbuildings.  Good- 
night, and  be  ready  to  turn  out 
at  short  notice."  Walter  was  glad 
enough  of  the  permission,  and  started 
off  at  once  on  a  search  for  sleeping- 
quarters  in  the  crowded  outbuildings 
of  the  farm.  The  two  orderlies 
were  still  seated  by  the  waggon, 
occasionally  interchanging  a  few 
sleepy  words  with  each  other :  the 
shirt-sleeved  operator  was  still  at  his 
post  at  the  telegraph ;  but  the  other 
occupants  of  the  farm  were  snoring 
in  chorus  in  every  building  into  which 
Walter  peered  in  his  quest.  At  last 
he  found  a  little  room,  the  floor 
about  a  foot  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  yard,  (apparently  a  boiler- 
room,  judging  from  the  brick  furnace 
and  great  coppers  in  one  corner,)  in 
which  someone  had  thrown  down  a 
truss  of  straw,  and  taking  off  his 
sword-belt  and  haversack  Walter, 
with  a  sigh  of  enjoyment,  threw 
himself  down  on  this  luxurious  couch, 
wrapped  his  waterproof  and  light 
blanket  round  him,  and  was  sound 
asleep  almost  ere  his  head  had 
touched  the  straw. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

He  might  have  slept  perhaps  for 
an  hour  when  he  awoke,  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  someone  was 
stirring  near  him.  He  heard  the 
horses  moving  in  their  stalls,  a 
muttered  conversation  somewhere 
outside,  and  the  monotonous  tread  of 
a  sentry  on  his  beat  in  the  court- 
yard. It  was  very  dark  and  he 
could  not  see  anyone  in  his  little 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  standing 
open  as  he  had  left  it;  but  he  felt 
certain  that  someone  had  touched 
him,  an  opinion  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  finding  that  he  now 
had  a   second  blanket  over  him,  in 


addition  to  the  light  one  which  he 
had  put  round  him  when  he  went  to 
sleep.  One  of  the  orderlies,  he 
thought,  had  found  him  out  and 
done  him  this  good  turn,  and  with 
that  he  set  himself  to  sleep  again  ; 
but  he  found  it  hopeless.  He  began 
to  think  over  his  experiences  during 
the  day  ;  he  thought  of  the  hurricane 
of  shell  through  which  he  had  passed 
for  so  brief  a  space,  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  men  whom  he  had 
seen,  of  the  startling  annihilation  of 
the  horse-batteries,  in  short  of  any- 
thing and  everything  calculated  to 
drive  sleep  away  from  a  weary  man. 
Then  he  remembered  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  wind  up  his  watch,  and 
as  he  lazily  took  it  out  of  his  pocket 
a  voice,  coming  out  of  the  darkness 
at  the  other  side  of  the  little  room, 
made  him  start.  "Are  you  awake, 
Mr.  Desmond?" 

He  recognised  the  voice  at  once : 
"  Is  that  you,  Fitzgerald  ? " 

"No  one  else,  I  believe,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
you,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  so. 
That  most  excellent  man  of  yours  and 
I  were  wandering  round  here  looking 
for  you  for  over  an  hour.  We  in- 
truded into  all  sorts  of  places  and 
met  with  the  most  indifferent  recep- 
tions. Then  we  found  you  had 
staked  out  a  claim  here,  and  he  put 
your  blanket,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  about  all  the  evening,  over 
you.  I  guess  that's  what  woke  you. 
He's  sloped  off  to  find  a  place  to 
sleep  somewhere,  but  I  concluded 
to  stay  here.  Now  take  a  sleep 
again." 

"  I  must  wind  up  my  watch  first," 
said  Walter  sleepily.  He  did  this, 
and  lay  down  again,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before.  He  tried 
first  one  side  then  the  other;  he 
shifted  his  position  in  every  way ; 
he  settled  his  straw  pillow  first 
higher  and  then  lower;   but  all  was 
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iii  vain,  and  every  moment  he  became 
more  restless  and  wide  awake. 

"Can't  fetch  it,  eh?"  came  Fitz- 
gerald's quiet  voice  from  the  opposite 
corner. 

"  Devil  a  bit !  I'll  give  it  up.  I 
wonder  is  it  safe  to  smoke  here  ? " 

"  You'll  have  the  sentry  in  on  you 
if  you  do,"  said  the  American; 
"don't  forget  we're  lying  on  straw." 

"  Confound  it ! "  said  Walter,  and 
lay  back  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Don't  keep  quiet  on  my  account," 
said  the  voice  in  the  opposite  corner. 
"  I  guess  I've  had  as  much  sleep  as  is 
good  for  me." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  day  ?  I  suppose  you  saw  all  that 
there  was  to  be  seen." 

"That's  precisely  what  I'm  here 
for.  Not  that  it's  likely  to  do  me  or 
my  employers  much  good,  as  it  would 
be  easier  to  wire  to  heaven  than  to 
wire  to  England." 

"What  did  you  think  of  the 
fighting  ? " 

"  Well,  I've  seen  heavier  fighting, 
and  I  guess  I've  seen  considerably 
more  bloodshed,  but  I've  never  seen 
what  I  might  call  prettier  fighting. 
I  suspicion  that  the  French  were  con- 
siderably bothered  by  your  fellows' 
new  clothes.  They  couldn't  see  your 
infantry  at  all ;  at  least  it's  my  belief 
that  they  never  really  saw  your 
infantry  all  day.  That  uniform  you 
wear  is  the  best  thing  on  earth  for 
fighting,  especially  with  this  back- 
ground." 

"  Their  artillery  saw  us  a  bit  too 
well  once  at  any  rate,"  answered 
Walter,  with  bitter  memories  of  the 
bad  time  he  had  spent  with  the 
shrapnel  bullets  crashing  round  him 
as  he  ran. 

"I  know  when  you  mean.  Yes, 
they  must  have  had  a  glimpse  of  you 
then ;  but  it  could  only  have  been  a 
glimpse.  Do  you  remember  firing 
on    some    infantry    near    Wicquing- 


hem  ?  Didn't  it  strike  you  that  they 
made  themselves  scarce  uncommonly 
quickly?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't 
notice." 

"  Oh,  you  didn't.  Well,  they  were 
cyclists ;  I  thought  it  might  interest 
you  to  know.  I  managed  to  get  up 
in  time  to  see  your  mounted  scouts 
firing  into  them,  and  saw  them  retir- 
ing ;  I  tell  you  they  lit  out  in  style. 
I  wonder  you've  got  no  cyclist  in- 
fantry.    I  should  think  they'd  pay." 

"  They  tried  them  last  year,"  said 
Walter,  sleepily,  "but  found  they 
were  no  good  unless  able  to  move 
along  the  roads ;  so  we  only  use  them 
as  orderlies.  They're  very  useful  for 
carrying  messages,  and  save  horse- 
flesh, but  I  don't  think  they're  up  to 
much  for  anything  else.  Mounted 
infantry  are  much  more  mobile ;  they 
can  cross  country,  you  see." 

"  That's  so,"  acquiesced  the  Ameri- 
can. "  I  had  a  long  yarn  this  even- 
ing with  the  young  officer  who  was 
in  one  of  those  kites  all  the  after- 
noon." 

"By  Jove,  had  you?" 

"  Why,  certainly.  He  told  me  he 
had  a  splendid  view,  and  that  the 
whole  country  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  beyond  the  river  I  mean,  is 
swarming  with  French  troops. 
There's  a  town  called  St.  Pol  some 
ten  miles  to  the  eastward;  it's  on 
the  railway,  and  he  said  that  he 
could  see  train  after  train  come  out 
of  that  town,  and  no  end  of  infantry 
dumped  down, — all  marching  north 
— clouds  of  dust  from  every  road — 
troops  moving  so  far  as  he  could  see. 
I  guess  there'll  be  some  history  made 
to-morrow,  and  I  like  being  on  hand 
when  that's  going  on." 

"  I  suppose  they  could  see  us  too  ? " 
asked  Walter. 

"No,  I  guess  not.  The  wind  was 
too  much  for  their  balloons,  and  they 
haven't   worked  the  kite-racket  yet. 
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Give  them  time,  though,  and  they'll 
soon  see  its  advantages.  I  imagine 
it  must  want  some  nerve  to  sit  up 
there  dangling  from  a  bit  of  string ; 
I'm  glad  it  doesn't  come  in  my  day's 
work." 

Walter  admitted  that  he  would 
not  much  like  it  himself,  and  the 
conversation  languished  for  a  few 
minutes.  Fitzgerald  was  the  first  to 
resume  it.  "I  saw  something  of  the 
fighting  on  the  left  this  morning. " 

"I  didn't  know  that  there  had 
been  any  fighting  there." 

"  Well,  there  was,  and  some  pretty 
smart  work  too.  One  of  your  officers 
told  me  that  it  was  the  garrison  of 
St.  Omer;  but  whoever  they  were, 
there  were  not  many  of  them.  They 
were  splendidly  handled  though,  and 
your  chaps  had  to  work  hard.  The 
mounted  infantry  and  Maxims  pulled 
you  through  again.  Your  yeomanry 
are  good  men.  Say,  they're  a  well- 
mounted  crowd,  and  can  ride.  Gosh, 
they  were  very  smart ! " 

"This  war  has  bucked  them  up; 
you  see,  we  got  an  enormous  number 
of  hunting-men  who  joined  when  war 
broke  out  first,  and  they've  been 
worked  hard  for  the  last  two  months 
at  least,  so  they  ought  to  be  in  pretty 
good  shape  now.  I  hope  the  Yeomanry 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  pieces 
again  after  this  is  over." 

"You  have  some  volunteers  with 
the  army,  have  you  not  ? " 

"There's  a  separate  division  away 
on  our  right  rear,  guarding  the  lines 
of  communications  I  believe,  all  picked 
men,  with  a  mounted  infantry  brigade 
and  three  field-batteries  of  volunteer 
field-artillery.  I  should  think  they 
would  make  a  good  show  if  they  got 
a  chance." 

"Well,  you  may  be  right;  pro- 
bably you  are  right,  but  I  don't  hold 
much  with  volunteers  myself.  War 
is  a  serious  business  now,  a  very 
serious    business    indeed    I    reckon. 


You  don't  want  amateurs  fooling 
around  in  a  real  serious  and  scientific 
campaign.  They  eat  as  much  as  a 
trained  fighting  man,  or  more;  they 
require  as  much  transport,  as  many 
doctors,  as  much  attention  in  every 
way  as  the  best  soldier  you  can  make, 
and  perhaps  rather  more;  and  they 
ain't  the  equal  of  that  soldier.  And 
every  day  makes  it  less  likely  that 
they  ever  will  be,  as  war  gets  more 
scientific." 

Walter  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
argue  the  question,  and  moreover  it 
was  probable  that  the  American  had 
a  good  deal  of  right  on  his  side,  so 
again  the  conversation  languished, 
and  the  two  lay  silent  for  a  space. 
Suddenly  their  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the 
telegraph-office,  an  operation  which 
was  performed  with  a  jerk  and  a 
bang  as  if  the  operator  was  unusually 
excited.  The  sentry  came  to  a  halt 
on  his  monotonous  beat.  "Wot's 
up?"  he  demanded  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

"Wot's  up?  The  devil's  up! 
Here,  give  that  to  Colonel  Vibart's 
orderly.  Kick  him  in  the  ribs;  the 
beggar's  sleeping  like  a  hog."  The 
muttered  curses  of  the  aroused  orderly 
told  the  listeners  that  this  order  had 
been  conscientiously  carried  out,  and 
the  same  voice  went  on  :  "  Now  rouse 
those  other  sleeping  devils.  Tell  'em 
it's  boot  and  saddle, — the  French  are 
coming.     Look  alive  !  " 

Walter  and  Fitzgerald  sprang  to 
their  feet  simultaneously,  and  began 
searching  for  their  belongings  in  the 
straw,  no  easy  task  in  the  darkness. 
Outside  the  alarm  had  been  quickly 
given.  Men  were  running  out  of 
every  doorway ;  others  could  be  heard 
busy  in  the  stables ;  horses  were 
clattering  out  of  the  sheds  on  to  the 
cobble-stones  of  the  yard;  lights 
flashed  hither  and  thither  as  men 
with   lanterns   passed    and  repassed, 
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and  the  whole  farm  and  its  occupants 
were  thoroughly  aroused. 

Walter  rushed  to  the  door  to  find 
a  lantern,  and  ran  against  a  man 
entering  with  one  in  his  hand.  It 
was  the  faithful  Muldoon ;  he  put 
the  lantern  on  one  of  the  coppers  and 
began  dressing  Walter  with  hasty 
fingers.  "  I  hope  your  Honour  slept 
well.  I'll  put  the  cloak  on  your 
saddle,  sir ;  sure  you  must  be  awk- 
ward with  that  thing  hanging  at  your 
back.  Here's  a  sup  of  coffee  for  you, 
sir,  in  my  mess-tin.  I  drew  your 
rations  for  you  overnight,  as  I  thought 
you'd  may  be  not  be  on  the  staff- 
return,  and  they're  cooked  and  in 
your  wallets;  the  meat's  in  the  off- 
side wallet,  the  bread  in  the  near 
one.  There's  a  decent  slip  of  a  girl 
at  the  farm,  sir,  gave  me  the  coffee 
for  your  Honour;  she  can  speak 
English  and  says  we'll  all  be  dead 
before  night,  that  the  French  are 
coming  with  the  most  enormous  army 
ever  seen,  and  that  we'll  all  be  mas- 
sacred to  a  man." 

Muldoon's  fingers  had  worked  as 
fast  as  his  tongue,  and  Walter  soon 
found  himself  ready  for  a  start. 
"  Thanks,  Muldoon  ;  you've  managed 
first-rate.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?" 

"Is  it  me,  sir?  What  would  I 
do?  Sure  I'll  go  back  to  the  bat- 
talion. I  wouldn't  miss  the  fun  that's 
coming  for  all  the  gould  in  England." 

An  orderly  was  now  holding 
Walter's  horse  ready  at  the  door, 
and  the  light  of  a  lantern  showed 
him  his  Brigadier  and  Nugent  as, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  Staff- 
Officers,  they  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  farm-house  waiting  for  their 
horses.  Walter  went  up  to  them  and 
touched  Nugent  on  the  shoulder. 
* '  Are  you  all  ready,  Desmond  ?  Good ; 
got  anything  in  your  wallets,  any 
grub?"  Walter  told  him  he  was 
well-provisioned,  thanks  to  Muldoon's 
No.  487. — vol.  lxxxii. 


foresight.  "  We  must  hurry  to  the 
Brigade  as  soon  as  these  horses  come," 
Nugent  went  on.  "The  French  are 
reported  to  be  massing  in  the  valley 
below  for  an  assault  at  dawn.  We're 
going  to  show  them  a  trick  worth 
knowing."  Their  horses  were  brought 
round  at  this  moment,  and  in  another 
they  were  all  mounted  and  trotting 
slowly,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  move 
fast,  along  the  high-road  towards  the 
spot  where  the  Fusiliers  and  Cumber- 
land Regiment  had  bivouacked. 

Walter  had  looked  at  his  watch 
while  waiting  for  the  horses,  and  had 
seen  that  it  was  just  after  two.  The 
sun  would  not  rise  for  three  hours ; 
the  night  was  raw  and  cold,  but  fine, 
though  the  sky  was  overcast ;  the 
moon  had  not  set,  but  its  light  was 
blotted  out  by  the  heavy  clouds.  At 
first,  after  the  glare  of  the  lanterns 
in  the  farm-yard,  it  had  seemed  out- 
side as  black  as  pitch,  but  as  their 
eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
they  found  that  they  could  see  well 
enough  to  distinguish  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  road  for  a  considerable 
distance  ahead.  The  guns,  which 
they  had  seen  moved  into  position 
earlier  in  the  night,  were  already  on 
the  march,  at  a  walking  pace,  straight 
across  the  stubble-fields  towards  the 
outpost  line.  Behind  them  Fauquem- 
bergues  was  brilliantly  lighted  up, 
and  the  hoarse  roar  of  traffic  still  rose 
clearly  from  the  valley.  A  dark 
cloud,  slowly  moving  over  the  ground 
in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  Fifth 
Division. 

On  arriving  at  the  bivouac,  both 
battalions  were  found  to  have  fallen 
in,  and  were  standing  in  silence, 
drawn  up  in  quarter  column,  the 
horses  of  the  mounted  officers  being 
led  behind.  No  light  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  The  Brigadier  pulled  up, 
but  Nugent  trotted  on,  and  in  a 
moment  the  battalion-commanders 
were    standing    before    their    Chief. 
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The  Brigadier  produced  the  last  re- 
port from  the  outposts,  which,  written 
in  large  characters  on  stout  tracing- 
paper,  was  clearly  readable  when 
stretched  over  a  card  prepared  with 
luminous  paint.  "  You  will  doubtless 
have  received  a  copy  of  this,"  he  said. 
"The  enemy  are  massing  in  great 
numbers  all  along  the  valley  of  the 
Lys.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
intend  to  attack  us  as  soon  as  it  is 
light  enough  for  them  to  see  their 
way,  which  will  be  in  about  two 
hours  or  so.  Meanwhile  we  are  go- 
ing to  turn  the  search-lights  on  and 
slate  them.  It  is  probable  that  their 
guns  are  already  in  position  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  to  co- 
operate with  their  infantry.  The 
Fusiliers  and  the  Cumberland  Re- 
giment will  deploy  into  line,  each 
with  two  companies  in  reserve,  and 
will  lie  down  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
the  line  marked  out  by  the  electric 
light  standards.  Take  care  not  to 
go  too  far,  not  more  than  ten  paces, 
or  you  will  come  into  the  light. 
When  it  is  turned  on,  select  your  own 
target,  gentlemen.  The  range  from 
the  crest-line  to  the  high-road  below, 
on  which  the  French  will  probably 
be  seen,  is  given  to  me  by  the  en- 
gineers as  one  thousand  yards;  they 
have  taken  it  off  the  map.  Use 
volleys,  gentlemen.  The  Eleventh 
Brigade  will  be  on  our  right,  three 
battalions  in  the  front  line,  the  other 
in  reserve.     Move  ! " 

The  battalions  were  quickly  put  in 
motion,  and  advanced  steadily  in 
absolute  silence  to  the  line  on  which 
the  lofty  tapering  standards  of  steel, 
stayed  with  stout  wire  ropes,  which 
were  to  carry  the  electric  lights,  stood 
some  hundred  yards  apart.  Here 
they  were  halted  and  proceeded  to 
deploy,  the  two  companies  selected 
for  the  reserve  sinking  into  hollows 
in  which  they  were  almost  invisible, 
except  at  the  shortest  distance.     The 


deployment  being  completed,  both 
battalions  slowly  advanced  a  few 
paces.  There  was  a  clatter  and  a 
smothered  laugh  as  some  men  tripped 
and  fell  over  the  wire  stays  support- 
ing the  search-lights;  an  officer  said 
sharply,  "  Less  noise  there  !  "  Di- 
rectly afterwards  the  line  halted  and 
sank  to  the  ground  where  it  remained 
motionless.  Walter  could  hear  the 
guns,  which  he  had  seen  on  quitting 
the  farm,  now  rumble  slowly  into 
position,  continuing  the  line  formed 
by  the  infantry.  Overhead  he  could 
see  swaying  slowly  to  and  fro  a  dark 
shape  which  puzzled  him.  It  looked 
like  a  small  balloon,  but  he  could  not 
conceive  the  object  of  using  balloons 
at  night.  Asking  Nugent  in  a 
whisper  what  it  was,  he  was  told  : 
"  An  electric  light  projector  ;  it's  only 
a  small  balloon." 

The  tension  now  began  to  be  un- 
endurable. An  officer  of  the  Rifles 
ran  up  and  reported  the  outposts  in 
their  front  had  been  withdrawn  into 
the  wood.  Behind  they  could  hear 
the  low  humming  of  the  dynamos  in 
their  little  armoured  shelters ;  there 
was  no  other  sound,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  smothered  cough 
or  whisper  from  the  line  of  troops, 
or  the  click  of  a  rifle-lock  or  bayonet 
as  a  man  shifted  his  position. 
Against  each  of  the  fragile-looking 
steel  poles  carrying  the  electric 
search-lights,  leaned  a  Sapper,  motion- 
less, evidently  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  duty  which  was  about  to  fall 
to  his  share. 

While  they  waited,  the  trampling 
of  hoofs  could  be  heard  coming  along 
the  road,  and  soon  the  dim  outlines 
of  a  number  of  horsemen  came  into 
view,  and  as  they  halted  close  to 
where  our  hero  was  standing,  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  his  Staff.  Hardly  had  they 
arrived  when  an  order  was  passed  for 
all  mounted  officers  to  dismount,  and 
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accordingly  Walter  dismounted,  an 
orderly  taking  his  horse,  with  the 
Brigadier's  and  Nugent's,  some  little 
distance  to  the  rear.  He  could  hear 
some  low-toned  conversation  going  on 
among  the  officers  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  the  next  moment  someone  left 
the  group  and  went  towards  one  of 
the  dynamos.  He  returned  directly 
with  a  tall  figure  beside  him,  in  whom 
Walter  recognised  the  Engineer-officer 
who  had  come  to  the  farm  in  search 
of  Colonel  Vibart.  The  Field-Mar- 
shal asked  him  some  questions,  and 
then  a  Staff-Officer  came  towards  the 
Brigadier  and  said,  "  Please  warn  the 
men  to  be  ready  to  open  fire,  sir." 
Nugent  and  Walter  immediately  ran 
forward  to  where  the  infantry  were 
lying  down,  another  officer  running 
across  to  the  silent  guns,  and  in  a 
moment  the  rustle  of  the  men  as  they 
took  up  a  position  for  firing,  and  the 
click  of  their  rifles  as  they  loaded 
could  be  heard  along  the  line. 

CHAPTEB  XV. 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Sud- 
denly the  search-lights  flooded  the 
whole  valley  with  their  brilliant  glare, 
making  every  detail  as  clear  as  day. 
Great  masses  of  dark  blue  infantry 
could  be  seen  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  away  crowded  along  both  sides 
of  the  river  Lys,  at  that  time  of  year 
easily  fordable;  more  infantry  were 
moving,  like  long  blue  snakes,  down 
the  roads  and  tracks  leading  from 
the  opposite  crest  into  the  valley. 
Along  the  heights  were  numerous  guns, 
some  in  position,  others  moving  into 
position,  men,  guns,  and  horses  being 
clearly  shown  in  the  merciless,  blind- 
ing blaze.  Walter,  through  his 
glasses,  could  plainly  see  the  excite- 
ment with  which  all  these  men  were 
seized  as  the  light  struck  them,  the 
infantry  springing  to  their  feet,  shel- 


tering their  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
brilliancy,  running  this  way  and  that 
like  men  distracted.  But  with  the 
white  blaze  of  light  came  the  more 
deadly  bullet.  The  scene  was  in- 
describable. The  nearest  infantry, 
crowded  in  their  columns  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  were  mown 
down  in  rows  by  the  biting  fire,  like 
corn  before  the  sickle.  The  long  lines 
moving  down  the  opposite  slopes, 
burst  into  a  dust  of  little  blue  specks, 
running  this  way  and  that,  seeking 
shelter  where  there  was  none.  After 
the  first  terrific  shock,  the  gallant 
French  officers  restored  order  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  endeavoured  to 
return  the  fire,  but  the  attempt  was 
hopeless  from  the  first.  Their  enemy 
was  invisible,  hidden  behind  that 
blinding  flood  of  light,  which  was  so 
dazzling  to  the  eyes  that  the  bravest 
could  do  nothing  to  retaliate.  Des- 
perate in  their  gallantry  large  num- 
bers leaving  the  sheltering  bank  of 
the  river  road  came  charging  up  the 
hill  with  fixed  bayonets,  determined 
to  close  with  their  enemy ;  but  the 
attempt  was  hopeless.  The  hill-side 
was  like  a  glacis,  and  was  swept 
throughout  by  the  fire  of  the  British. 
Again  and  again  the  attempt  was 
renewed;  again  and  again  it  failed; 
till  the  shattered  wreck  of  what  had 
been  a  formidable  army  broke  into  a 
mob  of  fugitives,  flying  in  blind  panic 
from  the  merciless  fire.  They  streamed 
across  the  stony  bed  of  the  river,  the 
bullets  taking  a  liberal  toll  as  they 
ran ;  they  scattered  in  every  direction 
on  the  far  side,  some  seeking  the 
delusive  shelter  of  the  numerous 
farm-buildings,  mills,  and  other  houses 
along  the  river,  others  hurrying  in 
sheer  panic  up  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  Fascinated  by  the  horrible 
scene  Walter  gazed  as  one  in  a  trance. 
The  noise  was  terrific ;  the  incessant 
crashing  of  the  volleys  close  in  front 
of  him,  the  sinister  rattle  of  Maxims 
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somewhere  on  the  left,  the  roar  of  the 
batteries  on  his  right,  and  of  the 
howitzer-battery  beyond  the  wood 
which  was  making  a  burning  shambles 
of  the  village  of  Coyecques,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  taken 
refuge,  seemed  to  make  the  very  earth 
rock  and  tremble.  But  through  all 
the  din  he  could  hear  the  bullets 
whispering  overhead,  fired  wildly  and 
at  random  by  the  helpless  French, 
bullets  which  occasionally,  however, 
found  a  billet,  as  was  shown  by  the 
busy  movements  of  the  stretcher- 
bearers  behind  the  firing-line. 

Meanwhile  the  French  artillery 
were  making  a  desperate  attempt  to 
restore  the  fight.  Walter,  turning 
for  a  moment  away  from  the  valley 
of  death,  as  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Lys  had  indeed  become,  could  see  the 
frequent  flashes  of  the  French  shrapnel 
bursting  high  in  the  air  in  rear  of 
the  British  fighting  line.  The  light 
which  dazzled  the  infantry  so  that 
any  attempt  at  effective  retaliation 
was  practically  out  of  the  question, 
had  almost  as  bad  an  effect  on  the 
more  distant  gunners,  whose  aim  was 
further  baulked  by  the  height  at 
which  the  search-lights  were  placed, 
especially  those  suspended  from  the 
balloons.  In  consequence  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  storm  of  shell  with 
which  they  were  plied  by  the  British 
guns  fighting  in  perfect  coolness  and 
security  behind  the  screen  of  light, 
the  French  artillery  had  little  effect 
on  the  result  of  the  action,  and  soon 
found  itself  silenced,  the  gunners 
driven  from  their  weapons,  or  strew- 
ing the  ground  around  them.  Horses 
were  killed  in  great  numbers,  waggons 
and  limbers  were  overthrown,  and 
within  half  an  hour  from  the  firing 
of  the  first  shot  the  crests  were 
deserted  by  the  living,  who  had 
sought  shelter  on  the  reverse  slopes 
of  the  hills;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
white  flag  was  flying  over  what  was 


left  of  the  burning  villages  of  Coyec- 
ques, Dennebroeueq,  and  Reclinghem. 
As  Walter  was  watching  through 
his  glasses  the  village  of  Coyecques, 
from  which  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
were  slowly  rising  and  drifting  up  the 
valley  towards  the  north,  he  saw  a 
figure  emerge  from  behind  the  shelter 
of  some  buildings  holding  erect  a  pole 
from  which  hung  the  emblem  of  sur- 
render. The  wind  was  not  sufficient 
to  blow  out  the  drapery  of  the  flag, 
and  the  distant  figure  could  be  seen 
waving  it  to  and  fro  energetically,  in 
frantic  efforts  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  The  Fusiliers,  in 
Walter's  front,  were  now  firing  very 
slowly,  their  rifles  being  so  hot  as  to 
be  difficult  to  handle,  at  the  crowds 
of  fugitives  hastening  up  the  far  side 
of  the  valley :  the  guns  on  his  right 
were  throwing  their  shells  over  the 
distant  crest,  in  order  to  rake  the 
hidden  slopes  with  a  grazing  fire ; 
and  all  of  these  were  too  much  occu- 
pied to  heed  the  despairing  signal 
from  the  village  away  to  their  left 
front,  now  marked  only  by  its  pall 
of  black  smoke  beneath  which  the 
greedy  flames  could  be  seen  licking 
round  the  burning  buildings.  That 
the  flag  had  been  seen  and  respected, 
however,  was  soon  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  remaining 
occupants  of  the  village  crowded  out 
from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  build- 
ings, the  troops  piling  their  arms  and 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground 
while  some  could  be  seen  running  to 
and  fro,  removing  the  wounded,  and 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  Staff-Officers  grouped  round  the 
Commander-in-Chief  noted  this  in- 
cident, and  drew  the  attention  of 
their  commander  to  it,  and  an  officer 
directly  afterwards  left  the  group  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  galloped  away 
to  the  north.  The  white  flag  was 
now  seen  from  the  village  of  Denne- 
broeueq,   almost   immediately    below 
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where  Walter  was  standing,  being 
cautiously  protruded  from  behind  one 
of  the  buildings.  Directly  afterwards 
the  same  sign  of  defeat  was  shown  by 
the  troops  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Reclinghem,  and  the  shrill  whistles 
of  the  company  officers  brought  the 
firing  of  the  Fusiliers  and  the  Cum- 
berland Regiment  to  a  stop  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself,  who  now  mounted 
his  horse  and,  followed  by  his  Staff, 
rode  rapidly  towards  the  southern 
end  of  the  British  line.  As  he 
passed,  Walter  had  a  good  view  of 
him,  and  was  struck  by  the  entire 
absence  of  any  sign  of  triumph  from 
the  set  sternness  of  his  expression. 
The  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  relief 
was  plainly  shown  by  the  radiant 
faces  of  the  officers  in  his  train,  who 
talked  to  each  other  in  eager  whispers 
as  they  trotted  past,  pointing  out  this 
and  that  incident  to  each  other,  and 
evidently  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  night's  operations.  It 
was  different  with  their  leader.  He 
rode  along  in  silence,  a  horse's  length 
ahead  of  his  suite,  his  keen  glance 
turning  to  right  and  left,  noting 
everything,  but  his  set  countenance 
and  dark  expression  gave  no  clue  to 
his  feelings. 

Walter  followed  him  with  his  eyes 
till  he  and  his  Staff  disappeared  from 
view  behind  the  now  silent  guns,  and 
then  turned  with  a  start  to  the  situa- 
tion nearer  at  hand.  His  Brigadier, 
in  unconcealed  elation,  was  talking 
vivaciously  to  Colonel  Daunt,  Nugent 
standing  silent  beside  them,  so,  con- 
cluding that  there  was  no  immediate 
call  on  his  services,  he  moved  forward 
to  where  his  battalion  was  still  lying 
on  the  ground  from  which  it  had 
been  firing.  The  search-lights  still 
shone  in  steady  brilliancy  over  the 
devastated  valley,  and  where  he  was 
standing  in  the  shade  gave  sufficient 
reflected  light  for  him  to  be  able  to 


observe  the  demeanour  of  the  men. 
He  was  struck  by  the  serious  manner 
in  which  they  received  their  victory. 
He  had  expected  to  find  them  shak- 
ing hands  with  each  other  in  noisy 
triumph,  laughing  aloud  now  that  the 
tension  of  fighting  was  removed  from 
their  nerves ;  but  instead  he  found 
them  lying  in  silence,  gazing  open- 
mouthed  on  the  scene  before  them, 
too  appalled,  in  fact,  at  the  terrible 
destructiveness  of  their  own  fire,  and 
too  full  of  pity  and  compassion  for 
the  enemy  whom  they  had  destroyed, 
to  realise  that  they  had  assisted  in 
the  triumph  of  the  British  arms. 
One  man  rose  to  his  knees  and 
laughed  hysterically,  and  one  or  two 
others  began  to  talk  in  excited  whis- 
pers, till  the  whole  were  brought  to 
their  feet  and  to  silence  by  the  order 
to  examine  arms  and  to  check  over 
the  expended  ammunition. 

Walter  was  now  ordered  to  go 
down  to  the  Border  Rifles,  who  had 
been  firing  from  the  Bois  Quartier, 
and  to  bring  back  word  as  to  how 
they  had  fared  in  the  short  engage- 
ment. A  few  minutes'  running  and 
scrambling  through  the  undergrowth 
of  the  Bois  Quartier  brought  him  to 
the  line  occupied  by  the  Border  Regi- 
ment during  the  fight;  and  even  as 
he  hurried  forward  on  his  mission 
the  flashing  of  lanterns  through  the 
trees,  showing  by  their  fitful  light  the 
busy  surgeons  and  the  bearers  pass- 
ing and  repassing  with  wounded,  told 
him  that  the  Rifles  had  suffered  far 
more  heavily,  even  in  their  sheltered 
position,  than  the  troops  on  the  more 
open  ground  above.  This  he  found 
to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
casualties  had  been,  but  he  found 
that  Colonel  Bolton  himself  had  been 
severely  wounded,  that  several  other 
officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  that  considerable  gaps  had  been 
made   in   their   ranks.      The   major, 
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who  had  taken  over  the  command, 
attributed  their  loss  to  the  fact  that 
the  wood,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
trees,  was  not  screened  by  the  light 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  position 
on  its  left ;  consequently  the  flashes 
of  the  rifles  of  the  Borderers  could 
be  clearly  seen  by  the  enemy,  and 
had  attracted  their  fire.  "At  one 
time,"  he  added,  "I  really  thought 
they  would  get  into  the  wood.  A 
number  of  them  established  them- 
selves behind  a  bank  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  off  and  made  things 
uncommonly  hot.  They  made  several 
attempts  to  rush  us,  but  we  were 
able  to  stop  them,  as  no  re-inforce- 
ments  could  get  to  them.  Eventually 
they  ceased  firing,  and  I  believe  that 
the  remainder  of  them  are  still  behind 
the  bank,  as  we  have  not  seen  them 
retire.  There  can't  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  left  now,  I  should 
imagine.  Tell  the  Brigadier  that  my 
men  are  exhausted  and  will  require 
rest  if  possible.  We  have  been  on 
outposts  all  night,  have  had  prac- 
tically no  sleep,  and  of  course  no 
breakfast  has  been  issued  yet,  though 
the  cooks  are  hard  at  work  now 
getting  the  pots  boiled." 

With  this  message  Walter  returned 
to  his  Chief.  As  he  emerged  from 
the  wood  and  looked  across  the 
valley,  over  which  the  electric  light 
was  still  shining,  though  with  much 
diminished  brightness,  he  saw  a 
British  battalion,  extended  into  a 
long  line  with  another  following  as 
a  support,  moving  down  into  the 
valley.  Behind  the  support  were  a 
number  of  artillery-teams,  and  it 
flashed  across  Walter's  mind  that 
these  troops  must  be  going  forward 
to  endeavour  to  bring  off  the  guns 
abandoned  by  the  French  on  the 
crest  of  the  opposite  hill.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  a  dense  mass 
of  French  prisoners  had  formed  up 
along  the  road,  an  escort  of  Lancers 


surrounding  them,  and  it  was  on  this 
mass  that  the  electric  lights  were 
now  turned. 

General  Hippisley  was  standing  as 
Walter  had  left  him,  talking  to 
Nugent  and  some  of  the  senior 
officers  of  the  Fusiliers.  "Poor 
Bolton,"  was  his  comment  on  the 
message,  "I  hope  he'll  be  all  right. 
I  should  have  thought  that  they 
would  have  been  pretty  free  from 
loss  in  that  wood.  Tired,  by  Jove, 
I'm  not  surprised ;  who  isn't  tired  ? 
We'll  soon  get  our  orders.  I  expect 
the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Corps  will  take 
up  the  advance  now."  The  General 
then  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Colonel  Daunt,  and  Walter  sat  down 
on  the  ground  and  looked  about  him. 

He  now  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  one  of  the  electric  light  stan- 
dards had  been  shot  down  in  the 
fighting,  and  was  lying  in  a  tangle 
of  wire  and  steel-tubing  on  the 
ground.  The  gunners  on  his  right 
were  lying  by  their  guns,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  ammunition-waggons 
bringing  up  fresh  supplies  could  be 
plainly  heard.  Away  to  the  south- 
ward all  was  still.  The  search-lights 
in  that  direction  were  all  extin- 
guished, with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  was  throwing  its  broad  beam 
across  the  valley,  now  slowly  moving 
along  the  side  of  the  opposite  slope, 
now  resting  for  a  moment  to  enable 
some  detail  to  be  scrutinised.  Fitz- 
gerald now  appeared,  sauntering  up 
from  the  hollow  in  which  one  of  the 
reserve  companies  of  the  Fusiliers 
had  been  lying.  "Say,  Desmond," 
he  began,  "this  has  been  something 
like !  The  French  have  had  their 
gruel,  took  it  fighting  too;  no  one 
could  have  done  more.  You've  not 
done  with  them  yet,  though." 

"Where  did  you  go  during  the 
fight?"  asked  Walter. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I  strolled  over  to  see 
the  guns  working.     I  guess  they  got 
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off  light ;  only  half  a  dozen  wounded 
and  two  killed.  Their  chief  losses 
were  among  the  waggons  and  horses 
in  the  rear.  The  French  were  firing 
too  high,  and  your  fellows  have  lost 
quite  a  number  of  horses;  the  only 
men  who  were  hit  were  with  the 
limbers." 

"What  artillery  is  it?"  asked 
Walter ;  "  the  corps-artillery  I  sup- 
pose." 

"No,  the  corps-artillery  never  got 
up  in  time ;  they're  somewhere  in  the 
rear  yet.  I  heard  some  one  say  that 
a  message  was  sent  back  to  stop 
them  when  it  was  seen  that  these 
guns  had  the  upper  hand.  The 
brigade-division  of  your  divisional 
artillery  were  engaged.  There  must 
have  been  some  of  the  corps-artillery 
on  our  left,  because  there's  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  howitzer-battery 
played  hell  with  Coyecques.  Great 
Scott,  they  altered  the  ground  plan 
of  that  village  pretty  smart !  I  don't 
feel  any  yearning  to  have  high  angle 
fire  with  lyddite  shells  dropping 
around  me.  There  go  the  French 
prisoners." 

Walter  looked  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  American  was  pointing, 
and  saw  a  long  column  of  unarmed 
men  (there  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  two  thousand  of  them) 
passing  to  the  rear  between  the  left 
of  the  Fusiliers  and  the  edge  of  the 
Bois  Quartier.  The  English  soldiers 
stared  curiously  at  the  dark  mass, 
but  it  was  not  yet  light  enough  to 
distinguish  faces,  or  even  to  see  to 
what  regiments  the  prisoners  be- 
longed. 

Orderly  men  from  the  Fusiliers 
were  now  running  to  and  fro  with 
the  camp-kettles  filled  with  steaming 
cocoa,  filling  the  mess-tins  of  the 
hungry  soldiers;  other  men  were 
issuing  hunches  of  bread,  which  were 
eagerly  devoured,  the  men  eating  and 
drinking  as  they  lay  on  the  ground 


in  the  position  from  which  they  had 
been  firing. 

"Your  companies  in  support  suf- 
fered more  than  your  fighting  line," 
went  on  Fitzgerald,  "for  the  same 
reason  that  the  artillery-horses  suf- 
fered. The  French  fired  high;  the 
left  support  had  to  shift  its  position ; 
one  shrapnel  burst  just  right  for  it, 
and  wounded  twenty-three  and  killed 
four, — not  bad  for  one  shell,  eh? 
They  went  a  bit  towards  their  left 
then,  and  directly  afterwards  another 
shell  got  them  and  bowled  over  a 
dozen  more.  Rough  luck,  wasn't 
it?" 

"Good  Heavens!"  said  Walter. 
"I  must  go  and  see  what  company 
it  was.  Where  are  they  now  ? " 
Fitzgerald  pointed  out  their  position, 
and  Walter  hastened  across  to  see  if 
any  of  his  particular  friends  had 
suffered.  The  support  was  resting 
in  a  little  hollow,  and  in  two  dark 
figures  sitting  by  themselves  in  front 
of  it  he  recognised,  as  he  drew 
closer,  two  officers,  and  eagerly  asked 
if  any  of  them  had  been  hit.  White, 
the  captain,  nodded.  "  Yes,  bad  luck 
to  it!  Young  Mason  was  bowled 
over  by  one  of  their  shrapnel;  the 
first  fellow  hit  in  the  company,  poor 
chap!" 

"Killed?"   asked  Walter. 

Captain  White  nodded  again. 
"  Killed  instantly.  We  had  bad  luck 
getting  slated  like  that  without  being 
able  to  do  anything ;  lost  more  men 
than  the  rest  of  the  battalion  put 
together.  Preston,  here,  had  a  nar- 
row shave;  he's  wounded  as  it  is." 
The  subaltern  referred  to,  who  was 
busy  gnawing  at  a  hunch  of  bread, 
a  tin  cup  full  of  cocoa  steaming 
beside  him,  paused  for  a  moment  in 
his  meal.  "Oh;  it's  nothing,"  he 
said ;  "  only  drew  blood,  the  right 
shoulder.  Rough  luck  on  Mason, 
wasn't  it?" 

"  This    infernal    war    makes    one 
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callous,  I  think,"  said  White.  "  Look 
at  those  chaps  pitching  into  their 
bread  and  cocoa;  you'd  never  think 
that  they  had  just  seen  nearly  half 
their  pals  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes." 
Walter  thought  that  this  made  them 
all  the  better  soldiers.  "  Precisely  ; 
still  it  seems  a  bit  unfeeling.  That 
American  friend  of  yours  is  no  end 
of  a  good  sort.  He  carried  a  lot 
of  our  wounded,  one  after  another, 
across  the  open  to  the  dressing- 
station,  bullets  humming  about  all 
the  time.  He  must  be  devilish 
strong  ;  none  of  our  chaps  are 
feather-weights.  What,  got  to  go 
back  to  your  General  ?  Lucky  young 
beggar  !  You  always  were  a  lucky 
beggar,  Desmond." 

Walter  laughed,  and  went  back  to 
where  his  Brigadier  and  Nugent 
were  sitting  on  the  ground,  watching 
through  their  field-glasses,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  search-lights,  the 
movements  of  the  infantry,  who,  in 
two  long  lines,  were  slowly  nearing 
the  distant  crest  of  the  opposite  hills. 
As  Walter  watched  them,  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the 
troops  blotted  out  from  his  view. 
A  pale  pink  glow,  the  light  of  the 
dawning  day,  spreading  over  the 
eastern  sky  showed  clearly  the  dark 
outlines  of  the  abandoned  guns  and 
waggons  along  the  heights,  but  the 
slopes  on  which  the  infantry  were 
moving  were  still  in  shadow,  and 
their  movements  were  thus  hidden 
for  the  time.  Every  moment  the 
light  made  objects  more  distinct,  till 
Walter  could  distinguish  the  smoking 
ruins  in  the  valley  below,  and  the 
long  string  of  country  carts  along 
the  river-road.  Turning  his  glasses 
on  to  these  carts,  he  could  see  that 
they  were  being  filled  with  wounded 
by  peasants  and  French  soldiers.  As 
he  watched,  the  long  procession 
started,  winding  up  the  hill  towards 


the  British  lines,  passing  from  left 
to  right  across  the  front.  A  mounted 
man,  detaching  himself  from  the 
column,  galloped  furiously  up  the 
hill  to  the  Fusiliers.  As  he  came 
closer  his  scarlet  aiguillette  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Headquarter 
Staff,  and  Walter  recognised  him  as 
the  officer  who  had  ridden  off  when 
the  white  flag  had  been  raised 
over  Coyecques.  Opposite  to  where 
General  Hippisley  was  sitting  he 
pulled  up  his  horse;  his  face  was 
white  as  death,  and  he  reeled  in  his 
saddle.  "Brandy,  for  God's  sake!" 
he  whispered  hoarsely. 

Nugent  ran  forward  with  a  flask, 
which  he  held  to  his  lips.  The  new- 
comer took  a  long  pull  at  it,  and  the 
colour  came  slowly  back  to  his  face. 
"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  wounded  ?  " 
asked  Nugent.  "  There's  a  dressing- 
station  here,  close  by." 

"Wounded  !  Thank  God,  no  !  I'm 
better  now,  thanks  awfully.  I  had 
to  go  into  Coyecques — the  howitzer- 
battery  had  been  shelling  it.  My 
God  !  You  can't  conceive  how  horrible 
— blood,  blood, — and  fire, — horrible  ! 
Where's  the  Commander-in-Chief  % 
Thanks,"  and  the  Staff-Officer  galloped 
off. 

"  He's  had  a  bit  of  a  shock,"  said 
General  Hippisley.  "Those  lyddite 
shells  are  terrible."  No  one  else 
spoke,  and  soon  all  were  busy  with 
their  glasses  watching  the  distant 
infantry,  who,  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun,  could  now  be  clearly  seen 
crossing  the  crest  of  the  opposite 
heights  and  evidently  close  up  to  the 
abandoned  guns.  Walter  could  now 
see  for  the  first  time  the  line  of  hills 
on  which  the  British  troops  had  been 
posted  during  the  night.  On  his 
right  the  high  ground  trended  away 
to  the  southward,  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Lys. 
Beyond  the  guns  he  saw  that  one 
or    two    small    woods    marked    the 
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highest  point  of  our  position,  and  in 
rear  of  the  artillery  ran  the  straggling 
village  of  Audinethun,  the  houses  of 
which,  nearest  to  our  guns,  had 
suffered  considerably  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  None  of  them  were  in 
flames,  but  the  pitted  walls,  shattered 
chimneys,  and  gaping  roofs  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
shrapnel  bullets.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
search-light  train  was  being  prepared 
for  a  move.  The  tall  Engineer-officer, 
seated  on  his  horse,  was  energetically 
superintending  the  work  of  his  sleepy 
sappers,  and  the  lofty  standards  were 
being  dismantled  and  packed  in  their 
waggons.  The  dynamos  had  ceased 
funning,  the  balloons  had  been  stowed 
away,  and  the  whole  cumbrous  appa- 
ratus was  being  hurriedly  made  ready 
for  a  move  to  the  rear. 

Every  moment  the  light  increased, 
and  Walter  was  soon  able  to  see 
more  clearly  the  valley  which  had 
been  swept  by  the  British  fire  during 
the  night.  The  high-road  running 
along  the  river,  on  the  side  next  the 
British  position,  was  fringed  with 
farms,  cottages,  and  a  few  more 
pretentious  villas.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  now  in  a  ruinous  state 
after  the  pounding  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  by  the  guns ; 
many  were  still  smouldering,  and  the 
bed  of  the  valley  was  obscured  by 
the  smoke  rolling  slowly  away  to  the 
north  before  the  light  breeze.  The 
road  on  which  these  buildings  stood 
was  fringed  with  a  deep  border  of 
gardens,  which  even  in  that  grey 
light  looked  bright  in  comparison 
with  the  sunburned  stubbles  surround- 
ing them.  Through  his  glass  he 
could  see  in  these  gardens  certain 
scarlet  patches,  which  he  at  first 
took  to  be  flowers,  but  which  a 
more  careful  inspection  showed  to  be 
caused  by  the  red  breeches  of  the 
fallen  French.  Everywhere  his  glass 
turned,  as  he  swept  it  slowly  along 


the  valley,  were  those  scarlet  splashes, 
even    on   the   slopes   of   the   hillside 
opposite,  where  in  the  distance  they 
took  a  dull   crimson   tone.      Raising 
his   glass    till  the  crest  of   the  hills 
came  into  his  view,  he  saw  that  the 
British  infantry  were  now  among  the 
abandoned    guns;    the    teams    were 
about  to  be  put  to,  and  preparations 
were  being  hastily  made  to  bring  off 
the     pieces.       Suddenly,     while     he 
watched,    the    groups     he    had    his 
eyes   on   seemed  to  be   obscured   by 
dense    clouds    of    dust,    and   as    the 
dust  cleared  away  he  could  see  the 
ground  covered  with  struggling  men 
and   horses;    the  infantry,  who   had 
been   carelessly   standing    round   the 
guns,  were   now  flat  on  their  faces, 
or  rapidly  extending  and  lying  down 
along  the  crest.     It  was  obvious  that 
the  French  had  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  lose  their 
guns  without  another  struggle.     The 
Brigadier  and  the  officers  sitting  near 
him  had  evidently  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and,  erect  on  their  feet, 
were  intently  listening  for  the  sound 
of   the   French   guns.      It   came    at 
last ;    boom — boom — boom — till    the 
roar    became    continuous    and    indi- 
vidual  reports    could   no  longer    be 
distinguished.      Sir   Charles   Browne 
and    the   Staff  of  the  Division   now 
made  their  appearance,  and  came  to 
a  halt  a  little  behind  the  Brigadier. 
Walter     looked     curiously     at     the 
General,   a  big  burly  man  on  a  big 
horse,    who,    glasses    in    hand,    was 
intently  watching  the  distant  struggle. 
His  Staff,  grouped  behind  him,  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  silence.      The 
artillery-men  beyond  were  clustering 
round   their   guns  with   eager   faces, 
now  looking  towards  the  General  as 
if  trying  to  read  the  progress  of  the 
fight   from   his   impassive   face,  now 
gazing  towards  the  opposite  hills,  with 
hands  screening  their  eyes  from  the 
light  of  the  newly  risen  sun. 
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The  General  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  gave  a  low  order,  and  the  next 
moment  a  Staff-Officer  pushed  his 
way  forwards  through  the  line  of 
recumbent  infantry  and  galloped 
furiously  down  the  hill  to  where 
the  long  line  of  country  carts  crowded 
with  French  wounded  were  painfully 
ascending  the  slope,  moving  across 
the  front  of  the  British  guns.  The 
General  evidently  was  anxious  to  get 
his  front  cleared,  in  case  he  should 
be  required  to  cover  the  retirement 
of  the  infantry  still  maintaining  their 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  with  this  object  his  Staff- 
Officer  could  be  heard  with  loud 
voice  and  fierce  gesticulation  urging 
the  peasant  drivers  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  the  convoy.  His  efforts  had 
little  effect.  The  miserable  animals 
in  the  carts  did  their  best;  the 
peasants  shouted  and  cracked  their 
whips;  the  soldiers  of  the  escort 
rode  alongside,  urging  on  the  horses 
with  blows  from  the  butts  of  their 
lances;  but  the  increase  of  pace 
gained  by  all  these  exertions  was 
very  trifling.  At  least  ten  minutes 
more  would  elapse  before  the  stragg- 
ling train  would  clear  the  front,  and 
before  that  time  the  guns  might  be 
required  to  protect  their  infantry 
in  a  retirement.  General  Browne 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
shouted  to  the  artillery-colonel, 
watching  the  incident  from  behind 
his  guns,  to  send  his  teams  down  to 
the  rescue.  The  order  had  been 
anticipated  :  the  men  were  in  readi- 
ness; and  hardly  had  the  General 
spoken  before  the  teams  from  the 
guns  and  limbers  were  cantering, 
with  much  clattering  and  jingling  of 
trace-hooks  and  chains,  down  the 
slope  to  the  obstructive  convoy. 
Their  arrival  quickly  altered  the 
situation.  In  a  moment  each  pair 
of  the  powerful  artillery-horses  was 
hooked   on   to   a   cart    and,    with   a 


cheer  and  loud  cracking  of  whips, 
cantered  up  the  road,  whirling  the 
thick  dust  all  round  them,  lifting 
the  little  French  horses  almost  off 
their  legs,  till  the  entrance  to  Audine- 
thun  was  reached,  when  the  drivers 
un-hooked  and  galloped  down  the 
hill  for  a  fresh  load.  The  carts  with 
their  melancholy  burdens  passed 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
British  lines,  and  through  his  glass 
Walter  could  plainly  see  the  blanched 
faces  and  lack-lustre  eyes  of  many  of 
the  wounded.  Most  of  them  seemed 
to  be  stunned,  either  unconscious  or 
in  a  species  of  stupor,  but  many 
shrieked  aloud  as  the  accelerated 
motion  of  the  springless  carts  caused 
renewed  agony.  A  surgeon  in  the 
British  service,  who  had  been  riding 
alongside,  galloped  across  to  the 
General  and  remonstrated  at  the 
rough  handling  to  which  the  wounded 
were  being  subjected.  Sir  Charles 
cut  him  very  short.  "  Go  back  to 
your  wounded,  sir,"  he  thundered,  "or 
go  to  the  rear  under  arrest."  The 
surgeon,  his  face  white  and  lips  com- 
pressed, hesitated  for  an  instant  and 
then  obeyed.  In  another  moment 
the  front  was  cleared,  and  the  guns 
were  free  to  act  if  required. 

Meanwhile  the  distant  infantry 
had  grimly  held  their  own.  The 
glass  showed  them  but  indistinctly, 
owing  to  the  dust  flying  all  round 
them  from  the  shells  of  the  enemy 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
uniforms  blended  with  the  ground, 
but  it  was  clear  that  no  movement 
in  retreat  had  been  made.  The 
teams,  foiled  in  their  effort  to  re- 
move the  guns,  were  now  returning 
in  groups  across  the  valley.  The 
battalion  which  had  been  in  a  second 
or  supporting  line,  had  now  pro- 
longed the  firing  line  to  the  left,  and 
were  doubtless  bearing  their  part  in 
the  fight.  No  attempt  at  reinforc- 
ing   the    infantry  was    being    made 
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from  the  British  side,  at  which  many 
muttered  comments  were  being 
passed  around  the  little  groups  of 
officers  watching  the  progress  of  the 
combat. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on, 
the  sharp  rattle  of  the  nearer 
musketry  blending  with  the  uninter- 
rupted roar  of  the  distant  French 
artillery,  a  balloon  rising  apparently 
from  somewhere  far  beyond  the 
French  position  aroused  the  attention 
of  the  spectators.  It  rose  slowly  till 
it  could  be  seen  floating  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  being  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  where  Walter 
was  standing.  While  all  were  dis- 
cussing in  low  voices  this  further 
sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  Sir  Charles  called  General 
Hippisley  to  him.  Walter  watched 
the  conference  between  the  two 
officers,  the  burly  figure  of  the 
Divisional  Commander  stooping  for- 
ward towards  the  sturdy  Brigadier, 
who,  with  legs  apart  and  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  stood  listening  to  the 
instructions  of  his  superior.  General 
Browne  was  emphatic  in  his  manner. 
He  leant  on  his  horse's  neck,  so  as 
to  avoid  raising  his  voice,  but  ges- 
ticulated abruptly,  now  sweeping 
his  hand  along  the  direction  of  the 
British  front,  now  pointing  to  where 
the  village  of  Fauquembergues  lay 
in  rear. 

The  conference  came  to  an  end  at 
last.  "Very  well,  sir,"  said  the 
Brigadier  aloud;  "am  I  to  move  at 
once?"  Walter  cocked  his  ears. 
"  No,  not  till  the  Fourth  Division 
come  up ;  meanwhile  get  all  ready." 

General  Hippisley  turned  round 
and  saw  his  aide-de-camp.  "Ah, 
there  you  are,  Desmond.  Get  your 
horse,  ride  along  the  outposts  of  the 
Brigade,  to  the  Border  Rifles  and 
Highlanders,  that  is  to  say,  and  tell 
them  to  be  ready  to  march  off  as  soon 
as  possible.     They  are  to  move  into 


the  large  hollow  between  the  Fau- 
quembergues road  and  the  Ferme  de 
la  For&t,  but  not  till  relieved.  Do 
you  understand?  Right,  then  off 
you  go  ! " 

Walter  called  to  his  orderly,  and 
in  a  moment  was  mounted  and  away. 
Cantering  along  the  front  of  the  Bois 
Quartier,  he  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  major  in  command  of  the 
Rifles,  gave  the  order  to  him,  and 
pushing  his  horse  into  a  gallop, 
followed  the  wood  round  till  he  came 
upon  the  Highlanders.  These  were 
still  in  their  outpost  position,  their 
sentries  lying  on  a  hill-top  from  which 
they  commanded,  now  that  the  sun 
had  risen,  a  view  of  several  miles  up 
both  the  valleys  of  the  Lys  and  Aa, 
and  were  able  to  see  across  the  hollow 
in  which  Maisnil  lay  as  far  as  Dohem, 
some  three  miles  to  their  front.  The 
patrols,  which  had  been  advanced 
during  the  darkness,  were  now  re- 
turning, and  the  bulk  of  the  battalion 
was  lying,  busy  with  breakfast,  in 
some  sheltered  ground  a  few  hundred 
paces  behind  their  sentries.  They 
were  all  well  posted  in  the  details  of 
the  night-combat,  and  were  inclined 
to  be  very  indignant  that  they  had 
had  no  part  in  it.  The  general  com- 
plaint was  that  they  had  neither  fired 
a  shot  themselves,  since  they  landed, 
nor  had  they  even  had  the  felicity  of 
being  themselves  under  fire.  Walter 
gave  his  message  and  jogged  back  to 
the  hollow  appointed  as  the  rendez- 
vous. 

CHAPTEB  XVI. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and 
a  lovely  autumn  morning.  The  dark 
clouds  which  had  looked  so  threaten- 
ing at  dawn  were  now  moving  away 
to  the  north  before  the  gentle  south- 
erly breeze.  From  all  appearances 
another  day  of  heat  was  in  store  for 
the  troops.     Scarcely  had  Walter  left 
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the  Highlanders  when  he  met  a 
battalion  coming  to  take  their  place, 
the  leading  company  extended  into  a 
flexible  chain  of  scouts,  the  remainder 
moving  in  column.  In  the  young 
officer  riding  beside  the  Colonel 
Walter  recognised  an  acquaintance, 
who,  he  knew,  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Fourth  Division,  so  he  assumed 
that  division  to  be  relieving  the  Sixth 
at  the  front.  As  he  drew  near  to 
the  depression  in  which  General 
Hippisley  intended  to  concentrate  his 
Brigade,  he  saw  that  the  transport 
was  already  in  its  place,  the  drivers 
busy  taking  their  horses  out  of  the 
waggons,  from  one  of  which  a  supply- 
officer  was  making  an  issue  of  coal 
and  wood  to  the  battalion  quarter- 
masters. Walter  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  quartermaster  of 
the  Fusiliers,  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
old  soldier  with  a  grizzled  moustache 
and  sunburned,  resolute  face,  how  he 
had  been  getting  on. 

Old  Macdermott  had  no  complaints 
to  make.  "By  gad,"  he  said,  "I've 
had  worse  times  on  manoeuvres.  Last 
night  was  a  bit  thick  though.  Just 
as  we  were  getting  the  kettles  boiled 
at  our  first  halt,  away  beyond 
Maisnil,"  jerking  a  brown  thumb 
towards  the  hill-side,  "  we  had  to 
kick  our  fires  out  and  move  ;  of 
course  that  knocked  hot  dinners  on 
the  head.  After  that  I  couldn't  get 
the  fires  going  till  nearly  ten,  when 
I  got  some  soup  made  (tinned,  you 
know)  and  was  going  to  issue  that; 
but  the  Colonel  said,  'Oh  damn  the 
soup,  let  the  men  sleep/  so  that 
knocked  the  soup  on  the  head.  As 
I  couldn't  keep  it  hot,  I  cooled  it 
down  in  some  spare  kettles;  and, 
begad,  at  two,  when  the  firing 
stopped,  they  were  all  shouting  for 
cocoa !  Luckily  there  was  plenty  of 
water,  no  delay  with  those  damned 
filters  ;  the  doctors  have  something 
else  to  think  about  now.     Then  we 


had  barely  got  the  cocoa  and  bread 
issued  when  I  was  told  to  pack  up 
and  come  here,  and  as  Major  Nugent 
says  well  be  here  two  or  three 
hours,  begad  I'll  give  the  boys  a  hot 
dinner  for  once." 

"  A  hot  breakfast,  you  mean," 
said  Walter  smiling ;  "  it's  not  six 
yet." 

"  Call  it  what  you  like ;  /  call  hot 
meat  dinner,  never  mind  the  time  of 
day, — fresh  meat  too,  my  boy ;  here's 
the  waggon  coming  with  it  from 
Fauquembergues. " 

As  he  spoke  a  waggon  turned 
into  the  hollow,  its  contents  roughly 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin  from  under 
which  projected  various  excrescences 
suggestive  of  freshly  killed  beef. 
Burton,  the  hard-worked  transport- 
officer,  rode  beside  the  waggon. 
"Begad,"  said  the  Quartermaster, 
"  Burton's  a  good  chap,  but,  damn 
me,  to  look  at  him  now,  no  one 
would  give  sixpence  for  either  him 
or  his  horse.  Did  you  ever  see  man 
or  beast  so  weary  ?  Now  we'll  soon 
get  started ; "  and  off  he  bustled  to 
where  Burton,  surrounded  by  the 
other  quartermasters  of  the  Brigade, 
was  commencing  preparations  for  an 
issue  of  fresh  beef,  that  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  when  campaigning.  Walter 
suddenly  bethought  him  of  the  food 
in  his  wallets,  and,  just  as  he  was 
setting  to  work  on  a  hasty  break- 
fast, the  different  battalions  of  the 
Brigade  began  to  pour  into  the 
hollow,  the  Highlanders  striding  over 
its  northern  boundary  as  the  other 
corps  topped  the  slopes  on  its  eastern 
side.  A  few  brief  commands  and  the 
battalions  were  halted,  leave  was 
given  to  the  men  to  fall  out  within 
the  limits  of  the  hollow  (which  was 
of  considerable  extent),  a  flag-signal 
station  was  established  on  the  high 
ground,  and  everyone  settled  down 
to  rest  as  best  they  might.  The 
Brigadier   and  Nugent   sat   down  to 
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write  letters,  and  as  there  was  no 
work  for  him  to  do,  Walter  strolled 
over  to  where  his  brother-officers 
were  lying  in  a  circle  on  the  stubble, 
exchanging  experiences  and  speculat- 
ing as  to  what  was  before  them 
in  the  day  which  had  just  begun. 
The  French  artillery  was  still  pound- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  and  nearer 
at  hand  the  sharp  rattle  of  the 
British  musketry  could  also  be  heard. 
"Those  beggars  of  the  Eleventh 
Brigade  are  still  at  it,"  said  one  as 
Walter  threw  himself  down  beside 
the  circle.  "I  call  it  an  infernal 
shame  that  no  one  was  sent  to  back 
them  up.  We  ought  to  have  col- 
lared those  guns  too."  Several  others 
had  plenty  to  say  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  a  desultory  conversation 
went  on  for  some  little  time.  Sud- 
denly the  French  firing  ceased,  the 
musketry-fire  stopping  at  the  same 
time.  This  gave  fresh  cause  for 
speculation,  and  while  a  rather  sleepy 
argument  on  the  subject  was  going 
on,  the  gaunt  figure  of  Fitzgerald 
was  seen  striding  down  the  hill  to 
join  them,  pushing  his  bicycle  beside 
him.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  beside  Walter. 

"  Well,  I  guess  that's  finished  the 
first  act,"  he  began.  Half  a  dozen 
voices  at  once  asked  him  for  his  news. 
"The  only  news  I  have,"  he  went 
on,  "is  that  the  French  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  those  guns  across  the 
valley,  and  that  your  chaps  are 
making  the  best  of  their  way  back 
to  this  side.  Your  General  seems  to 
think  that  the  French  mean  coming 
for  him  in  force.  The  Fourth 
Division  are  strung  out  along  the 
crest  you  were  on,  right  away  along 
the  valley.  They're  working  like 
blazes  with  pick  and  spade,  intrench- 
ing themselves.  The  whole  of  the 
corps-artillery  is  in  position;  here's 
your  divisional  artillery  now,"  and 
he  pointed   to  the  southern   end   of 


the  hollow  where  the  leading  horse- 
men of  the  three  batteries  could  now 
be  seen  walking  their  horses  down 
the  slope,  the  guns  in  a  long  line 
rumbling  after  them.  Fitzgerald 
stopped  speaking  and  all  watched 
the  batteries  as  they  formed  up  in 
the  hollow,  some  distance  away  from 
the  infantry.  As  soon  as  they  were 
halted,  the  men  dismounted  and  set 
about  preparing  a  feed  for  their  horses, 
which  were  unharnessed  from  the 
limbers  and  waggons,  and  picqueted 
in  a  long  row. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  a  gunner  for  some- 
thing," said  one  of  the  subalterns. 
"Look  at  those  chaps;  they're  dead 
tired,  but  they've  got  to  feed  and  look 
after  their  horses,  and  clean  their 
guns,  mend  their  harness,  and  so  on, 
while  our  chaps  can  clean  their  rifles 
in  five  minutes  and  have  nothing  else 
to  care  about." 

"  They're  good  men,  those  gunners 
of  yours,"  said  Fitzgerald.  "Gun- 
ners are  good  men  in  every  service, 
I  think.  I've  seen  our  boys  both  in 
peace  and  war,  and  they  can  hold 
their  own,  sir,  though  there  are  not 
many  of  them." 

"Here  come  the  Eleventh  Brigade," 
said  one  of  the  group.  "They  look 
pretty  sick  at  being  fetched  back; 
I  wonder  which  were  the  battalions 
which  went  across  the  river." 

"I  bet  it  was  the  leading  bat- 
talions," said  another.  "Look,  they're 
some  files  weaker  in  all  their  com- 
panies than  the  others;  they  must 
have  caught  it  a  bit." 

Fitzgerald  laughed.  "Young  man," 
he  said,  "  you  talk  of  those  battalions 
having  caught  it.  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  a  very  considerable  number 
of  French  battalions  which  couldn't 
show  as  strong  a  front  as  one  of  those 
companies  after  this  morning's  work." 

"What  strength  do  you  suppose 
they  had  engaged?"  asked  one  of 
the  American. 
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"My  calculation  is,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  I  am  not  a  new  hand 
at  this  game,  you  must  remember, 
that  you  managed  to  pretty  well 
wipe  out  a  complete  army-corps  this 
morning." 

"Oh,  come,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you're 
getting  a  bit  off." 

"  I'm  rather  understating  it  if  any- 
thing. I  counted  ninety-two  guns 
abandoned  on  the  hills,  not  to  men- 
tion several  capsized ;  that  accounts 
for  the  best  part  of  the  guns  of  an 
army-corps.  Then  the  infantry,  as 
you  all  saw  for  yourselves,  were 
crowded  as  close  as  could  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  considerably  over 
a  mile.  Not  many  of  them  got  back, 
eh?  Then  remember  the  columns 
marching  down  the  hill-roads ;  they 
were  pretty  well  annihilated." 

"According  to  you  then,"  said 
Walter,  "  one  division  has  wiped  out 
an  army-corps  ? " 

"  Why,  certainly.  Remember,  they 
couldn't  hit  back;  no  one  can  shoot 
when  he  has  the  electric  search-light 
blazing  into  his  eyes,  and  can  see 
nothing  to  aim  at  either." 

"And  the  moral  is?" 

"  The  moral  is,  that,  when  you  are 
about  to  attack  a  civilised  foe,  you 
should  deploy  into  your  attack-forma- 
tions as  soon  as  you  come  within 
effective  range  ;  that  is,  unless  you 
know  for  certain  that  he  has  no 
search-lights." 

"You  wouldn't  find  it  easy  to 
march  across  country  by  night  in 
loose  attack-formations." 

"A  matter  of  training,  I  grant 
you.  It  will  require  very  careful 
training,  the  best  of  maps,  and  the 
best  of  leading.  If  your  masses  are 
suddenly  uncovered,  as  the  masses  of 
the  French  were  this  morning,  what 
can  you  expect  but  annihilation,  in 
the  face  of  modern  weapons  ? " 

"  I  bet  night-attacks  will  be  a  bit 
off  after    this,"   suggested   a    junior 


subaltern,  "and  a  good  job  too.  Why 
can't  they  leave  one  in  peace  at 
night  ? " 

"You'll  see  a  day-attack  before 
you're  much  older,  Shrimp,"  put  in 
one  of  the  captains  who  had  been  an 
attentive  listener  to  the  discussion. 

"  Well,  if  we  gave  them  such  beans 
as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,"  said  another, 
"I  can't  make  out  why  we  did  not 
pursue  at  once,  and  complete  the 
rout.  All  the  text-books  say  that 
when  your  enemy  is  beaten,  there 
should  be  a  vigorous  pursuit." 

"  You  must  have  him  beaten  first, 
though.  It's  quite  possible  that  you 
may  have  six  or  seven  corps  opposite 
to  you ;  if  one  is  wiped  out,  that's  no 
reason  there  should  not  be  plenty  of 
fight  in  the  others." 

"  Besides,"  added  Fitzgerald, 
"political  considerations  may  come 
in.  Your  General  is  in  direct  tele- 
graphic-communication with  London, 
and  with  the  German  army  too ;  you 
don't  know  what  may  be  in  the  air." 

"True;  but  talking  of  telegraphs, 
why  is  there  all  this  bother  about 
laying  the  wires  ?  I'm  sure  a  Sapper 
I  was  talking  to  yesterday  was 
worried  to  death  about  his  wires. 
What's  the  good  of  this  wireless 
telegraphy  if  we  have  to  haul  all  this 
kit  about  with  us  ? " 

"The  wires  and  poles  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  now,"  said 
Fitzgerald.  "I  was  talking  to  the 
Engineer-officer  in  charge  of  the 
dynamos  about  that  very  thing  this 
morning,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
are  now  erecting  a  station  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  at  Fauquembergues 
and  Etaples.  Even  then  they  won't 
be  able  to  quite  dispense  with  the 
wires,  as  they  can  be  worked  so  much 
quicker;  the  air-line  will  lessen  the 
congestion,  and  the  risk  of  connection 
being  broken,  that's  all." 

Major  Rivers,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing in  a  sleepy  fashion  to  this  con- 
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versation,  now  struck  in.  "There's 
one  thing  I  should  like  to  know,"  he 
said,  "and  that  is  if  any  gentleman 
can  tell  me  what  has  happened  to 
the  Fifth  Division?  They  were 
bivouacked  on  those  fields  last 
night,"  pointing  to  the  slopes  above 
Fauquembergues,  "but  I  have  not 
seen  them  since  daybreak.  Has  any 
one  any  idea  where  they  are  ?  " 

This  was  a  puzzle.  Walter  was 
appealed  to,  as  one  who  had  ridden 
over  most  of  the  ground  in  the  early 
morning,  but  he  could  not  at  first 
give  any  explanation.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  recollected.  "  Stay  a  moment; 
I  remember  seeing  them, — at  least 
it  must,  I  think,  have  been  them — 
marching  north,  towards  the  High- 
landers' outposts,  when  the  alarm 
went  this  morning.  When  we  rode 
out  of  that  farm  we  saw  a  huge 
dark  mass,  which  Nugent  said  was 
the  Fifth  Division,  marching  to  the 
north." 

Major  Rivers  rose  and  strolled 
over  to  the  Highlanders  for  further 
information.  "You're  quite  right, 
Desmond,"  he  said  on  his  return; 
"  they  passed  through  the  outpost 
lines,  guns,  cavalry  and  all,  marching 
towards  Dohem,  before  light.  They 
had  a  battalion  of  mounted  infantry 
with  them,  scouting." 

"  Much  good  they  would  be  in  the 
dark,"  said  Walter. 

"Well,  I  don't  expect  they  went 
far  in  the  dark.  It  was  rather  taking 
chances  though  ;  I  wonder  what  their 
little  game  is." 

"Here  comes  old  Browne  and  his 
crowd,"  put  in  an  irreverent  young- 
ster. "Looks  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  won  the  blooming  fight  off  his 
own  bat ! "  As  he  spoke  Sir  Charles 
Browne,  followed  by  his  Staff,  rode 
slowly  into  the  hollow,  curious  eyes 
watching  them  from  all  sides.  Dis- 
mounting below  where  the  signallers 
were  lying,  looking  out  towards  the 


east  and  south,  the  General  and  his 
followers  seated  themselves  on  the 
grass  and  were  soon  busy  studying 
maps,  reading  papers,  writing,  and 
otherwise  passing  the  time. 

"  Gad,  the  sun's  getting  hot ;  there's 
no  shade  anywhere.  It's  after  eight 
o'clock,  you  fellows ;  I  say,  wake  up, 
here's  old  Murphy  with  his  tablecloth. 
Now  for  some  grub  ! "  Every  one 
woke  up  with  some  suddenness  at 
this  announcement.  There  indeed 
was  the  mess-sergeant,  a  cloth  over 
his  arm,  a  large  basket  in  his  hand, 
and  two  men  behind  him  carrying 
steaming  camp-kettles.  Among  the 
men  there  was  also  a  noticeable  stir. 
Those  who  had  been  lying  asleep  in 
the  sun,  and  they  were  the  majority, 
were  now  rousing  themselves,  and  the 
long  grey  lines  were  being  resolved 
into  little  circular  groups,  of  which 
the  focus  in  every  instance  was  just 
such  another  camp-kettle.  A  smart 
sergeant  walked  towards  the  group 
of  officers,  and  catching  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  subalterns,  saluted : 
"  Dinners  are  out,  sir." 

"  Dinners  at  eight  o'clock  1  Well, 
I'm  blowed  !  I  suppose  I  must  ask 
if  there  are  any  complaints.  Fancy 
being  stuck  for  orderly-bug  on 
service  ! "  Buckling  on  his  sword,  the 
youngster  went  growling  off,  and  was 
watched  lazily  by  his  comrades  as  he 
went  round  the  lines  with  the  time- 
honoured  formula.  His  duty  was 
soon  over,  and,  unbuckling  his  sword 
as  he  went,  he  came  slowly  back  to 
his  comrades.  "Not  a  complaint, 
not  a  solitary  grouse,"  he  ejaculated  ; 
"the  men  are  as  happy  as  a  lot  of 
bean-feasters."  He  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  round  the  circle. 
"Well,  I'm  blowed!"  he  went  on. 
"I  wish  you  fellows  could  see  your- 
selves. Of  all  the  dirty,  unshaven 
scoundrels, — you  look  like  a  lot  of 
blooming  hop-pickers."  No  one  took 
the   slightest   notice   of   this    insult, 
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the  attention  of  all  being  entirely 
occupied  with  Sergeant  Murphy,  who, 
after  spreading  his  cloth  on  the 
ground,  proceeded  to  help  everyone 
to  the  savoury  stew  which  was  steam- 
ing in  the  great  iron  kettles.  Every- 
one tendered  his  iron  plate  in  turn, 
and  was  helped  by  the  mess-sergeant 
with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  he  were 
dispensing  the  rarest  of  delicacies  on 
some  festive  occasion.  Meanwhile 
some  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
mess  explored  the  basket  which  the 
sergeant  had  brought  with  him. 
"  Whiskey,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner  ! " 
said  one.  "  And  soda ! "  said  another. 
"Sergeant  Murphy,  where  did  you 
get  it  ? " 

"  I  did  a  bit  of  a  swop,  sir,"  was 
the  answer.  "I  bought  some  hams 
in  the  village  beyant,  but  there  was 
no  way  of  cooking  them,  so  I  swopped 
with  the  caterer  of  the  Headquarter 
Mess  for  a  half  dozen  of  whiskey  and 
four  dozen  soda.  I've  got  two  dozen 
of  soda  here,  sir,  and  I'm  to  draw  the 
rest  as  I  want  it.  I've  got  a  cake 
too,  sir ;  a  very  good  one,  though  it 
was  made  in  France." 

Sergeant  Murphy  was  unanimously 
voted  a  wonder,  and  soon  all  were 
busily  engaged  in  satisfying  their 
hunger  and  thirst.  This  done,  sleep 
soon  began  to  overpower  them. 
While  the  Fusiliers  had  been  dis- 
posing of  their  dinner  most  of  the 
other   occupants   of    the   hollow  had 


been  similarly  engaged,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  there  was  hardly  an  open 
eye  in  the  Division,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  Staff  who  had 
still  work  to  do,  and  the  watchful 
signallers  on  the  hill-side.  Even  the 
hard-worked  Burton  had  been  able  to 
find  time  for  a  nap. 

Time  wore  on,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  in  the  heavens  the  heat  became 
more  and  more  severe.  Still  the 
weary  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Division 
slumbered  on  in  their  sheltered 
hollow  till,  shortly  after  eleven 
o'clock,  they  were  all  roused  with 
startling  suddenness  by  the  out- 
burst of  a  terrific  cannonade  close  at 
hand.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
Division  was  awake.  The  men  looked 
at  each  other  as  they  rubbed  their 
eyes.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it ; 
a  cannonade  was  going  on  to  which 
the  firing  of  the  previous  night -had 
been  merely  child's  play.  They  sat 
and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
The  air  seemed  torn  and  rent  by  the 
incessant  reverberation  of  the  firing, 
which  every  instant  swelled  louder 
and  louder.  Fitzgerald  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  picked  up  his  bicycle. 
"This  is  the  real  thing  at  last,"  he 
said.  "  Good-bye  for  the  present, 
gentlemen ;  I  must  see  what's  going 
on,"  and  he  started  towards  the 
front,  the  tall  figure  pushing  the 
bicycle  soon  disappearing  from  view 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 


(To   be   continued.) 
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CHAPTEB  XVII. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  from 
incidents  such  as  these,  Anthony 
should  go  to  his  work  gladly, 
and  -hail  the  house  at  Kensington 
as  an  abode  of  joy  ;  nor  that 
Bud's  presence  should  hurt  him, 
sometimes,  by  a  mental  contrast; 
nor  that  her  indecorous  habit  of 
obtruding  upon  him  at  all  hours, 
should  seem  but  the  wilfulness  that 
was  one  of  her  chief  charms.  As 
such  it  entertained  him;  and  when 
she  was  so  much  engaged  upon 
pleasure  as  to  leave  him  alone,  or 
when  visits  to  other  houses  claimed 
her,  the  days  dragged  sensibly.  She 
appeared  to  his  imagination  as  a 
happy  child.  There  were  others 
who  gave  her  the  same  designation, 
and  ruefully  admitted  subsequently 
that  they  were  mistaken ;  for  she 
had  already  broken,  or  at  least 
severely  damaged,  several  hearts,  had 
Bud,  while  retaining  her  own  un- 
impaired. Despite  his  indifference  to 
matters  in  which  he  could  have  no 
share,  Anthony  was  aware  of  this, 
both  as  an  abstract  certainty  and  a 
concrete  fact.  Mr.  Lancelot  Memory, 
whose  moroseness  of  demeanour  upon 
their  first  encounter  had  slightly 
surprised  him,  appeared  to  the  dullest 
intellect  before  long  as  a  rejected 
but  pertinacious  lover, — one  of  Bud's 
grovelling  victims  as  distinct  from 
the  haughty  and  rebellious  who  were 
dismissed  or  dismissed  themselves  irre- 
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vocably.  In  this  character  Memory 
who  had  originally  made  no  impres 
sion  whatever  upon  the  married,  sub 
ordinate  secretary,  aroused  Anthony's 
mild  amusement,  as  he  might  have 
aroused  that  of  any  man  not  a  rival. 
Calling  almost  daily,  Mr.  Memory 
saw  nothing  surprising  in  that  fact 
himself,  and  confided  in  the  same 
obliquity  of  vision  in  others.  Putting 
every  artifice  known  to  diplomacy 
into  requisition  to  procure  invitations 
to  dances  and  parties  where  he 
gathered  the  object  of  his  affections 
would  be,  he  often  stood  for  hours 
in  a  draughty  corner  doing  nothing, 
because  her  list  (a  malicious  list, 
with  quite  human  unreliability  at 
times)  was  already  filled  up  according 
to  her  report ;  and  yet  he  had  arrived 
at  an  indecently  early  hour,  to  the 
frowning  distraction  of  his  hostess, 
on  purpose  to  defeat  such  a  possi- 
bility. Still,  to  employ  an  apposite 
if  vulgar  metaphor,  he  hung  on. 
He  resented  no  snubs,  not  he,  nor 
accepted  any  dismissal  as  final;  and 
if  he  sometimes  grew  surly  under 
strong  provocation,  such  conduct 
afforded  his  mistress  vast  entertain- 
ment, and  only  elicited  a  pretence 
of  anger,  as  testifying  to  the 
worshipper's  mental  disorder.  It  is 
true  that  even  his  faith  might  not 
have  held  out  against  an  unrelieved 
outpouring  of  scorn;  but  Bud  gave 
him,  as  she  gave  many  others  to 
their  ultimate  disillusionment,  oc- 
casional   little    tokens    of     especial 
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favour;  and  if  Memory  attached 
significance  to  these,  while  blindly 
ignoring  them  when  shown  to  others, 
it  was  only  another  indication  of  his 
lamentable  state. 

Anthony  speedily  saw  how  matters 
stood,  and  Memory^  suspicious  recep- 
tion of  himself  lost  all  the  weight  it 
would  otherwise  have  possessed.  In 
the  lover's  eyes,  save  in  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  all  men  having 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of 
worshipping  the  idol  are  insidious 
foes  indeed.  They  have  such  advan- 
tages for  undermining  influence  that 
the  most  fatuously  safe  cannot  but 
regard  them  with  apprehension ;  and 
Memory,  who,  if  he  was  infinitely 
fatuous,  was  in  no  position  which 
could  by  any  stretch  of  language  be 
described  as  safe,  felt  this  so  acutely 
as  to  be  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
desperation.  In  this  condition,  accen- 
tuated by  a  recent  course  of  severe 
remoteness  on  the  part  of  the  heart- 
less Bud  he  took  a  wild  resolution, 
which,  like  a  wise  individual,  he  put 
into  execution  before  it  had  time  to 
cool.  The  preliminaries  presented  no 
insuperable  difficulty.  To  find  the 
Gex  family  out,  and  Anthony  in,  was 
all  he  required.  The  alternative 
course  which  had  occurred  to  him 
of  inviting  Anthony  to  dinner  and  a 
quiet  chat  afterwards,  he  abandoned 
as  unfeasible  and  calculated  to  pro- 
voke comment, — which,  even  if  he 
were  successful  in  securing  the  secre- 
tary's acceptance,  it  might  well  have 
done,  seeing  that  they  never  met 
without  indifference  on  one  side  and 
scowling  vigilance  on  the  other. 

On  a  blustery  afternoon,  therefore, 
when  Anthony  was  working  alone, 
and  pausing  at  times  to  watch  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees  shivering 
in  the  wind  and  dull  clouds  straggling 
across  the  grey  sky,  there  entered  to 
him  Mr.  Lancelot  Memory,  attired 
even  with  more  care  than  usual,  and 


displaying  in  his  inevitable  nosegay 
the  choice  product  of  some  hot-house 
sealed  against  chilling  blasts. 

"  Good-morninV,  remarked  the 
young  gentleman,  who  rigorously 
subscribed  to  the  tradition  that  until 
one  has  dined,  even  if  by  stress 
of  circumstances  dinner  be  postponed 
for  a  week,  morning  still  lingers. 

"  Good-morning,"  responded  An- 
thony, politely  moving  forward  a 
chair,  and  surprised  out  of  his  lassi- 
tude to  receive  so  unusual  a  visitor 
in  what  he  began  to  regard  his 
sanctum,  sacred  to  himself, — and,  of 
course,  Bud. 

"  Colonel  Gex  is  out  ? "  continued 
Memory,  seating  himself  bolt  upright 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  accept- 
ing it  under  protest  as  if  it  were  an 
obligation  from  an  enemy;    here  he 
was    at    a    disadvantage,    perceiving 
that  he  could  not  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings with  dignity  from  a  seat  on 
the    floor,    nor    stand   with    comfort 
during  what  promised  to  be  a   pro- 
tracted interview. 
"So  I  believe." 
"  And  Miss  Gex  is  out  1 " 
"Yes." 

"  And  Miss  Georgiana  ?  " 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 
"Georgiana   is   the    young    lady's 
Christian  name,"  said  Memory,  frown- 
ing majestically.     "  The  nickname,  or 
rather   pet   name,    of    Miss   Bud    is 
reserved  for  particular  intimates." 
"  Assuredly." 

"  This  being  so,"  resumed  Memory, 
only  partially  satisfied,  and  sitting 
more  rigidly  erect  than  ever,  "con- 
joined with  the  fact  that  I  have 
called  (under  the  impression  of  find- 
ing them  in) — I  beg  your  pardon  ? " 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Memory;  I  did 
not  speak." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  did,"  replied 
Memory,  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  degraded  himself  by  his  small 
hypocrisy  not  tending  to   composure. 
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1  My  mistake ;  excuse  me.  As  I  was 
savin',  these  two  facts  constitute  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  few  con- 
fidential observations  on  my  part 
which — well,  which  I  hope  you'll  con- 
sider as  such,  and  moreover  be  so 
good  as  to  meet  in  a  frank  spirit. 
Otherwise,"  concluded  Memory,  de- 
viating from  civil  supplication  to 
ferocity  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
not  uncommon  at  such  emotional 
junctures,  "  otherwise,  you'll  be  an 
infernal  blackguard." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  trading 
upon  confidential  communications," 
replied  Anthony  soberly. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir  :  permit  me  to 
say  I  should  not  harbour  such  an 
unworthy  suspicion  for  a  moment ; 
but  having  taken  what  is  usually 
stigmatised  as  a  somewhat  unwise 
course,  I  am  anxious  you  should  not 
misjudge  me." 

"Rest  assured  that  you  speak  to 
an  open  mind." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Memory,  appar- 
ently not  much  reassured  by  the 
concession.     "  And  as  man  to  man  1 " 

"  As  man  to  man,"  repeated 
Anthony,  rather  puzzled,  but  smiling 
a  little  wearily  nevertheless.  Mr. 
Memory  did  not  divert  him,  and  he 
had  succumbed  a  short  while  before 
to  one  of  the  fits  of  coughing  which 
attacked  him  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. His  head  ached  in  a  heavy 
way  such  as  follows  upon  deep 
potations  in  the  unseasoned  vessel, 
or  over- worked  brain-tissue. 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Memory,  somewhat  hampered  by 
having  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
mien  he  considered  requisite,  and 
which  reminded  him  incongruously, 
between  his  sentences,  of  having 
donned  too  tight  a  collar.  "  We  will 
now  approach  the  essence  of  my 
mission." 

"  If  you  please." 

"Allusion    has    been   made    to  a 


young  lady  toward  whom — hem — 
to  Miss  Bud  Gex.  Well,  sir,  your 
situation  here — " 

"  Of  an  exceptionally  kindly  treated 
dependant." 

Memory  waved  his  hand,  the  effect 
of  the  gesture  being  slightly  marred 
by  its  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
rare  blossom  in  his  coat.  "  Your 
situation  here,  I  say,  permits  you 
much  untrammelled  intercourse  with 
that  young  lady,  as  well  as  facilities 
for  progress  in  her  interest  which 
cannot  be  regarded  by  any  one 
situated  as  myself  without  feelings 
of  apprehension.  Mr.  Smith,  you 
may  not  have  observed  it,  but  my 
sentiments  toward  Miss  Bud  are  of 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  nature, — 
sentiments  which  nothing  can  wholly 
uproot  while  breath  remains  in  my 
worthless  body, — sentiments  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  suspect  of 
being  withered  already,  but  senti- 
ments none  the  less  immortal.  Now, 
sir,  I  am  not  possessed  of  an  in- 
ordinate share  of  the  jaundiced  spirit 
of  jealousy,  but  I  reckon  up  the 
advantages  you  are  blessed  with  and 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I 
also  cannot  help  noting  that  Miss 
Bud  neglects  no  chance  of  holding 
me  up  to  derision  when  in  your 
company,  and  deferring  to  you." 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Anthony 
drily,  "I  have  never  known  Miss  Bud 
defer  to  any  living  soul." 

"Then  you  are  blind,  that's  all  I 
can  say,"  replied  Memory,  lapsing 
into  recrimination  at  being  thrown 
out  of  his  flow  of  language,  but  re- 
covering himself  immediately.  "How- 
ever, we  will  put  that  aside,  and 
proceed  to  the  main  point.  My 
aspirations  being  such  as  I  have 
described,  is  it  not  natural  that  I 
should  wish  to  know  whether  I  am 
to  perceive  a  rival  in  you,  and  if 
a  rival,  whether  the  rivalry  has 
reached  a  stage  where  we  are  level, 
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or     whether     the     culmination     has 
arrived,  and  I  must  retire?     If  you 
have    received    those    tokens    which 
are  indisputable,  apprise   me   of   the 
fact,    and    I    will    retire    from    the 
struggle,   without   a   heart  certainly, 
but  still  without  pillorying  myself  as 
an  idiot  bereft  of  discrimination.     I 
cannot   support  suspense    longer,    on 
my    soul    I    can't."     The    distracted 
gentleman  grew  so  limp  and  dejected 
at  this   point   that   Anthony  almost 
pitied  him.     "  But,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
want  to  know  the  truth  only ;   don't 
soften  down  things  and  disguise  'em 
for  me.     If  you  twain  are  to  become 
one,  as  somebody  says  somewhere,  I 
shall  be   content  so  long  as  I  know 
she    is    happy ;    but   refrain,    I   con- 
jure  you,    from    hypocritical   denials 
which  will  be  refuted  by  subsequent 
facts.     Speak    out,    Mr.    Smith — tell 
me   how  matters   stand — I  can  bear 
it — and    go    to    the     devil    without 
annoying  one   moment  of   her  sweet 
innocence  by  showing  my  face  again." 
Memory's  earnestness  here  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  ceased  abruptly. 
He  had  worked  himself  up,  under  the 
influence  of  a  perfervid  imagination, 
to  give   to  trifles  an  absurd  import- 
ance ;   but  at  bottom  his  fears  were 
sincere,  and  he  had  chosen  the  best 
course,   according  to   his  own  lights, 
in  going  to  the  fountain-head  for  their 
confirmation  or  removal, — and,  after 
all,    the    actuating    purpose   was    to 
relieve   Bud   from   unwelcome  atten- 
tions.    If  he  did  not  possess  all  the 
profundity  he  laid  claim  to,  Lancelot 
Memory's  heart  was   at  least  in  the 
right  place ;  which,  after  all,  is  not 
to   be  despised   when   one   lacks  the 
larger  proportion  of  mental  subtlety 
which  often   seems   to   accompany  a 
total  absence  of  that  organ. 

Anthony  did  not  reply  at  once. 
Was  there  ground  for  what  this 
entranced  creature  affirmed,  he  rumi- 
nated;   had    others    discovered   such 


wealth  of  maddening  construction  to 
put  upon  Bud's  childish  liberty  and 
his  own  austere  reception  of  it  1  No, 
it  could  not  be;  Memory  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  idea  which  drove  all 
others  from  his  head,  and  his  extra- 
vagance explained  itself. 

"You  are  labouring  under  a  fatal 
delusion,"  he  began  at  length.  "  Let 
me  dispel  it." 

"  Ah,  I  know  what  you  would  say," 
interrupted  Memory.  "  Where  is  my 
right  to  interrogate  you  after  this 
fashion  ?  I  have  given  it ;  you  cannot 
doubt  my  probity.  If  you  do,"  he 
added,  becoming  the  man  again  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  really  looking 
as  if  he  had  slipped  the  poker  down 
his  back  during  Anthony's  interval 
of  abstraction,  "  I  will  take  measures 
to  demonstrate  your  error.  If  you 
don't,  there  is  no  logical  grounds  for 
assailin'  my  attitude.  Who  is  better 
qualified  by  devourin'  affection,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Not  all  the 
men  she  attracts  like  moths  round  a 
candle,  and  laughs  at ;  not  her  father, 
who  don't  care  a  rap  for  anyone  but 
himself ;  not  her  sister,  who  is  with- 
out the  advantage  a  man  possesses  in 
a  case  like  this — though  I  don't  doubt 
her  willingness.  It  lies  between  you 
and  me." 

"  But  that  is  just  what  it  does 
not  do,"  replied  Anthony  impatiently. 
"I  was  about  to  explain,  when  you 
stopped  me,  that  your  fevered  intellects 
have  discovered  danger  where  it  never 
existed.  Look  at  me;  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  father." 

This  observation  had  the  reverse  of 
a  mollifying  effect;  in  fact  Memory 
swelled  with  resentment  so  much  as 
to  render  the  process  almost  notice- 
able. 

"  At  any  rate,"  amended  Anthony, 
relapsing  into  a  smile,  "almost  old 
enough  in  years,  and  more  than  old 
enough  in  knowledge  of  life." 

"Even  if  I   grant  that,  which   I 
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don't,"  said  Memory,  "  it  is  not  very 
comfortm'  to  reflect  on." 

"  Possibly, — the  older  in  years,  the 
older  in  guile  ? " 

"  I  do  not  say  so." 

"You  thought  it?" 

"What  are  you  drivin'  at,  Mr. 
Smith, — a  quarrel  ? " 

"Why  should  I  do  so?  You 
have — "  Anthony  paused  for  a 
moment — "  yes,  you  have  secured  my 
respect." 

"  I  know  what  that  signifies," 
said  poor  Memory,  rising  and  seeming 
to  drop  the  poker.  "You  will  pre- 
serve my  confidence,  Mr.  Smith?  It 
is  not  much  to  ask  you;  perhaps  it 
is  a  poor  conceit,  but  I  don't  wish  to 
be  lowered  in  her  eyes  through  the 
agency  of  my  vanquisher. " 

"  Come  here,  man  !  "  called 
Anthony,  as  his  visitor  grasped  the 
handle  of  the  door,  more  irritated 
than  he  had  been  yet,  and  showing 
it,  though  he  could  not  have  told 
why. 

Memory  stopped,  and  the  half- 
destroyed  flower  in  his  coat  might 
have  stood  for  the  emblem  of  his 
mental  condition.     "  Well  ? " 

"I  am  married,"  said  Anthony 
curtly  ;  "I  have  been  for  years.  I 
imagined  you  were  aware  of  the  fact 
as  to  which  there  is  no  wish,  or 
reason,  for  concealment." 

"  Married  !  "  echoed  Memory 
faintly. 

"  Yes." 

Memory  reached  out  his  hand. 
The  language  of  exaltation  failed  him, 
and  as  Anthony  took  the  proffered 
fingers,  politely  but  undemonstra- 
tively,  he  muttered,  "  Well,  I  am 
damned ! " 

"  That  is  rather  low,"  said  Anthony 
coldly,  shaking  him  off. 

"  It  is — it  is  !  You  are  right — 
but  my  fears  of  you  transcended  those 
of  any  other — picture  my  relief — you 
cannot ! " 


"Neither  do  I  desire  to  do  so," 
replied  Anthony.  "  If  my  congratu- 
lations follow  in  due  course,  it  should 
suffice." 

"  If  1  Alas  ! — but  I  live  in  hope. 
Smith,  does  she  know  this  ? " 

"Of  course,  sir,"  said  Anthony 
sternly.  "The  imputation  is  not 
flattering." 

"I  apologise,  Mr.  Smith,  un- 
reservedly ;  it  was  an  outrageous 
remark,  and  I  am  behaving  like 
an  ass  generally.  But  I  seem  a  re- 
juvenated being;  henceforth  living, 
breathing,  eating,  sleeping  in  a  world 
teeming  with  hope,"  and  Mr.  Memory, 
so  transformed  that  he  entirely 
neglected  the  glorious  slaughter  of 
g's  offered  by  a  fortuitous  conjunc- 
tion, was  at  much  pains  to  restrain 
the  utter  destruction  of  his  dignity 
by  capering  with  joy. 

Anthony  made  no  comment.  For 
the  moment  he  felt  that  he  hated  the 
sight  of  Memory  ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  answer  him,  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  drive. 
But  a  minute  elapsed  between  their 
intermission  and  the  bursting  open 
of  the  door  as  if  a  whirlwind  pro- 
pelled it ;  thus  did  Bud  always  enter 
a  room. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  she  cried,  "  we  have 
had  such  a  splendid  drive  in  the  keen 
air  !  Look  at  the  roses  it  has  brought 
to  my  cheeks ;  are  not  they  beautiful 
— but — Mr.  Memory  too  !  I  hope 
you  have  not  been  quarrelling  ? " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Anthony, 
"we  have  been  exchanging  con- 
fidences." 

"  Oh  dear,  how  tedious !  I  know 
it  is  a  favourite  method  with  Mr. 
Memory ;  he  cannot  inveigle  me,  but 
with  you  he  appears  more  successful/' 
"  He  means  well,  Miss  Gex,  and  I 
take  the  will  for  the  deed/ 

Bud  tossed  her  head;  she  never 
quite  knew  whether  to  interpret 
Anthony  seriously,  and  perhaps  that 
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fact  roused  a  formidable  factor  in  the 
demolition  of  his  peace, — the  desire 
to  ascertain  his  true  thoughts.  But 
Memory  was  there,  laboriously  en- 
deavouring to  attract  a  share  of  her 
capricious  attention,  and  so  she  ran 
after  Alice  who  was  giving  orders  to 
the  housekeeper  while  she  removed 
her  furs  in  the  hall  preparatory  to 
carrying  them  up-stairs.  The  services 
of  their  joint  maid  were  dispropor- 
tionately claimed  by  Bud. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Smith  likes 
me,"  she  said  thoughtfully  when  they 
were  preparing  for  dinner  that  even- 
ing, and  as  if  following  up  a  train  of 
unspoken  speculation. 

"  No,  Bud  ?  That  is  a  rare  pheno- 
menon among  your  friends." 

"  But  I  will  make  him,  Alice." 

Alice  shook  her  head  reprovingly. 
It  was  merely  one  of  the  butterfly's 
idle  threats ;  she  had  too  many  will- 
ing slaves  at  call  to  trouble  herself 
to  carry  it  out. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Fleet  Street  has  been  called  the 
centre  of  the  Universe ;  and  if  noise 
and  feverish  activity  are  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  support  preten- 
sions of  that  description,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  claim. 
On  the  same  principle,  however,  there 
are  neighbourhoods,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw,  which  might  be  dozing 
at  the  outer  circumference  of  created 
things. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Fleet  Street, 
upon  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeds 
towards  Ludgate  Hill,  among  the 
multitude  of  confluents  debouching 
upon  the  great  thoroughfare  is  one 
labelled  Johnson's  Inn.  To  a  casual 
survey  the  eminent  lexicographer 
would  appear  to  have  harboured  no 
very  lofty  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
hostels ;  for  the  letters  proclaiming 
the  name   (almost    unreadable    from 


accumulated  smoke  and  neglect)  are 
painted  upon  an  oblong  slip  of  wood 
nailed  against  one  of  the  blank  walls 
of  a  dingy  alley  roofed  in  by  the  floor 
of  a  printing  establishment.  The  roof 
quivers  eternally  with  the  throes  of 
the  metal  monsters  above. 

But  should  the  threats  of  a  trem- 
bling ceiling  be  disregarded,  and  the 
seeker  after  Johnson's  Inn  advance 
another  dozen  steps  between  the 
blank  walls,  he  will  discover  the  Inn 
spread  out  before  him,  and  also  that 
its  designation  is  not  to  be  accepted 
literally,  but  as  indicating  a  collec- 
tion of  habitations  grouped  about  a 
secluded  square  and  destined  for  the 
accommodation  of  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity. 

Beside  boasting  the  advantage  of 
seclusion,  the  smallness  of  the  Inn 
imparts  an  impression  of  comradeship 
to  the  old  houses  huddling  upon  one 
another,  as  if  they  were  confederates 
in  secrets  which  can  be  whispered 
among  a  snug  family  party,  but  must 
go  no  further.  The  central  plot  of 
the  square  is  girdled  by  iron  railings, 
very  rusty,  very  pointed  at  the  top, 
and  very  inflexible.  No  one  has  the 
faintest  idea  when  they  were  erected, 
or  why.  The  gate  at  one  angle  has 
hinges  and  a  lock,  but  the  key  has 
been  lost  ever  since  the  oldest  deni- 
zen can  remember,  and  there  is  no 
ingress  to  the  enclosure  by  any 
method  short  of  risking  impalement 
by  scaling;  yet  in  that  enclosure 
is  neither  tree  nor  shrub  nor  grass 
to  preserve  from  intruders,  only  draft- 
ings of  casual  gravel  upon  black 
earth,  and  select  convocations  of 
sparrows.  It  is  an  incongruous 
outrage  upon  practical  utility  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
houses  ;  for  though  they  are  old  and 
occasionally  rich  with  carved  ceilings 
or  mantel-pieces,  there  is  nothing  un- 
practical about  them  to  judge  by  the 
bundles  of  papers,  ink-splashed  desks, 
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scratched  high  stools,  and  copying- 
presses  that  appear  behind  every 
window  in  succession. 

To  choose  any  in  particular  among 
these  types  of  the  levelling  influence 
of  a  similar  vocation,  and  declare  it 
hid  human  emotions,  would  be  a 
hazardous  experiment,  for  they  all 
appeared  uniform  departments  of  a 
dry-as-dust  manufactory  guaranteed 
to  grind  out  involved  instruments 
upon  arid  subjects  (for  a  considera- 
tion nicely  computed  to  trade  scale) 
and  nothing  else.  The  sparrows  fightr 
ing  in  their  cock-pit  had  more  warm 
blood  to  all  appearance  than  the 
whole  legal  colony  together,  and  the 
railings  might  have  been  as  sus- 
ceptible of  soft  nothings.  Yet  within 
the  centre  house  upon  one  side  of 
this  material  area  boiled  a  perfect 
turmoil  of  sensibility,  rending  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Lancelot  Memory  with 
anguish.  He  had  just  arrived  at  his 
office, — it  being  then  about  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  forenoon — and  as  the 
first  disturber  of  the  quiet  of  John- 
son's Inn  for  at  least  an  hour,  the 
adventurer  who  had  strolled  thither 
would  naturally  watch  his  spruce 
figure  to  the  threshold,  if  he  could 
not  do  so,  for  lack  of  adequate  excuse, 
into  the  privacy  of  his  room. 

A  door,  always  open  during  re- 
cognised office  hours,  led  from  the 
square.  The  upper  half  was  of  frosted 
glass,  imprinted  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Memory  &  Memory.  Solicitors. 
Commissioner 8  for  Oaths,  First  floor. 
Between  it  and  the  end  of  a  dark, 
narrow  passage  terminated  by  a 
second  door  covered  with  green  baize, 
a  flight  of  stairs  showed  their  first 
steps  in  the  obscurity.  To  mount 
them  undamaged  the  prospective  client 
needed  either  previous  acquaintance 
or  a  larger  share  of  dexterity  than 
falls  to  the  common  lot ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  dark,  they  wound  tor- 
tuously, and  being  uncarpeted,  much 


worn  by  traffic,  and  sharp  at  the 
edges,  impressed  literally  upon  the 
lower  limbs  the  truth  of  the  metaphor 
anent  the  steep  and  painful  path  a 
litigant  has  to  tread.  Neither  did 
the  bannisters  afford  material  assis- 
tance to  locomotion,  being  so  shaky 
that  to  lean  upon  them  was  a  flagrant 
temptation  of  providence;  and  al- 
together the  first  floor  should  have 
displayed  particular  charms  to  com- 
pensate for  so  much  discomfort  in 
attaining  thereto.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, merely  presenting  to  the  view 
a  replica  of  the  obscure  passage  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  shadowy  doors 
closed  upon  it,  one  of  which  Memory 
pushed  open. 

"  Do  you  mind  shutting  it  again  ? " 
requested  Mr.  Chagbody  from  his 
writing-table.     "  Thank  you." 

After  complying,  Memory  leaned 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  against 
the  tier  of  deed-boxes,  and  by  an 
impish  coincidence  his  head  rested 
against  that  labelled  Mudge  Estate. 
He  looked  unutterably  doleful,  despite 
a  perfection  of  toilet  which  would 
have  cheered  the  heart  of  a  modern 
Adonis,  however  despondent.  The 
flower  in  his  coat  had  cost  half-a- 
crown. 

"Hard  at  it,"  he  remarked  as 
mournfully  as  if  that  observation 
were  the  prelude  to  a  dirge. 

"  Occasional  application  is  requisite 
for  a  maintenance  of  the  connection," 
replied  Mr.  Chagbody  with  a  cum- 
brous attempt  at  irony. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk,  Chag- 
body, when  one  is  impervious  to  out- 
side influences  and  interests." 

"  I  never  laid  claim  to  such  frigidity, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware.  In  fact,  the 
contrary  is  the  case." 

"  I  can't  help  going  there,"  rambled 
on  Memory,  entirely  uninterested  in 
his  partner's  feelings ;  "  and  yet  what 
good  comes  of  it  %  None  at  all, — 
worse   than  none; — distraction,   and 
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loss  of  sleep,  and  an  appetite  going 
fairly  to  ruin.  I  have  spoken  to  that 
chap  Smith." 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effects  of  prepossession  !  Contrary  to 
all  precedent,  Memory,— or,  at  least, 
our  precedents — to  show  your  hand, 
and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  society. 
What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  first.  He  let  me  go 
on  until  he  was  tired,  then  coolly  dis- 
closed the  fact  of  his  being  a  married 
man.  It's  a  rum  go,  I  can't  help 
thinking." 

"  Ah  !  "  commented  Mr.  Chagbody 
thoughtfully,  placing  his  pen  in  its 
rack.     "  Strange — humph  !  " 

"  That  clears  him  out  of  the  way, 
and  it  made  me  pretty  jubilant.  But 
not  for  long ;  for  what  is  the  use  of 
disposing  of  your  most  formidable 
opponent  if  you  don't  get  any  more 
forward  yourself?  The  old  man  is 
friendly,  and  her  sister  is  a  most 
pleasant  woman,  and  she  herself  don't 
seem  to  favour  anyone  in  particular ; 
and  yet  I  stick  in  the  same  place, — 
dressings  down  yesterday,  kindness  to- 
morrow. Still,  Chagbody,  there's  one 
conviction  keeps  me  up,  even  in  face 
of  circumstances  which  the  most  per- 
severin'  might  sink  under  without 
disgrace.  The  doctrine  of  affinity, 
Chagbody.  Pooh  !  don't  look  incredu- 
lous ;  remember,  you  are  a  lawyer, 
always  a  lawyer,  first  and  last  a 
lawyer;  / — am  a  man." 

"  A  very  ingenuous  one,  Memory,  as 
is  particularly  shown,  in  the  traits  of 
self-analysis  and  loquacity  character- 
istic in  youthful  patients  attacked  by 
your  disease." 

"Being  only  a  man,"  pursued 
Memory,  "  I  cannot  but  be  sensible 
to  the  influence  of  female  attractive- 
ness in  its  ordinary  developments ; 
but  when  it  becomes  transcendent  and 
incomparable,  and  when  the  thought 
of  its  embodiment  during  absence 
sends  me  into  a  flabby  condition  super- 


induced by  cold  perspiration,  and 
actual  encounter  practically  bereaves 
me  of  speech, — then  I  know  I  have 
found  my  affinity,  Chagbody.  The 
thrills  and  cold  shivers  that  run 
through  me — " 

"  Liver,"  interpolated  Mr.  Chagbody 
without  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  rude  ;  but  among  all  the  stolid 
ornaments  of  his  profession  there  was 
none  more  stolid  than  he,  and  sym- 
pathy was  a  foible  with  which  he  had 
as  little  acquaintance  as  the  study  of 
Buddhist  mythology. 

" — Would  be  heart-breakin*  if  these 
were  not  at  the  same  time  permeated 
by  a  sub-flavour  of  transport.  How 
marvellous  is  this  flame  that  burns  us, 
Chagbody  !  Though  it  has  the  power 
of  draggin'  to  hell,  it  can  also  lift  to 
heaven.  Last  week  I  met  her  at  a 
dance.  She  was  monopolised  by  a 
debased  specimen  of  humanity  the 
whole  evening;  and  seemed  to  en- 
courage him  too, — for  of  such  mad- 
denin'  perversity  is  woman  made. 
Imagine  me, — gnashin'  my  teeth,  figur- 
atively, in  the  depths ;  imagine  him, — 
wafted  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
only  by  the  agency  of  love's  pinions. 
He  had  the  most  ignoble  legs  I  ever 
saw,  Chagbody,  and  to  contemplate 
him,  except  by  twilight,  would  bring 
on  a  shudder ;  yet  he  was,  for  a  few 
short  hours,  of  the  angels  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody,  rasp- 
ing his  heavy  jaw  with  a  thick  finger 
and  thumb  meditatively,  "  I  don't  see 
what  I  can  do.  I  cannot  secure  you 
a  leasehold  with  the  angels  as  you 
phrase  it  (somewhat  profanely,  unless 
allowances  are  made) ;  and  as  to 
special  pleading  on  your  behalf,  being 
no  advocate,  it  is  beyond  my  capa- 
bilities. Writing  is  my  forte,  as  it 
is  my  livelihood.  Whether  I  should 
draw  up  a  formal  proposal,  setting 
forth  tentatively  the  necessary  pro- 
visions as  to  settlements  and  pin- 
money,  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide. 
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That,  I  may  say  without  undue  pre- 
sumption, I  am  well  qualified  by  my 
knowledge  of  the  law  affecting  mar- 
riage-contracts to  undertake ;  I  should, 
moreover,  be  fortified  by  a  complete 
absence  of  bias  or  prepossession,  and 
could  accordingly  maintain  equity 
between  antagonistic  material  interests 
without  outraging  my  feelings  upon 
one  hand  or  exhibiting  undue  leniency 
upon  the  other.  Shall  I  draft  such 
an  instrument  for  your  perusal  ?  You 
would  fair-copy  and  sign  it  in  your 
own  hand,  of  course,  retaining  the  ori- 
ginal copy  as  a  safeguard  against  future 
contingencies  which  might  arise." 

Memory  groaned  and  shifted  his 
head  from  the  Mudge  Estate  deed- 
box  (which  had  grown  hard  to  the 
feel)  to  that  containing  the  archives 
affecting  Sir  F.  and  Lady  J.  at  the 
top  of  the  next  row. 

"  The  proposition  does  not  appar- 
ently commend  itself,"  observed  Mr. 
Chagbody  perspicuously.  "It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  I  assume 
your  need  is  the  typical  one  of  cata- 
loguing a  varied  succession  of  irrespon- 
sible impressions.  You  must  have 
someone  to  confide  in." 

"  I  must,"  said  Memory. 

"  Such  a  craving  is  not  uncom- 
mon ;  but  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
ingredients  wherewith  I  attained 
success." 

"  You — a  bachelor  ! "  retorted  Mem- 
ory with  ineffable  contempt.  "It  is 
really  disgustin'  to  contemplate  the 
slough  of  selfishness  the  unmarried 
must  wallow  in  to  accept  contentedly 
such  a  condition." 

"Memory,  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  father — " 

"I  am  getthV  sick  of  hearing  of 
other  people's  antiquity,"  interrupted 
Memory  very  irascibly. 

"  And  if  I  do  not  enter  into  your 
personal  experiences,  it  is  a  puerile 
non  sequitur  to  assume  that  I  repu- 
diate their  possibility  or  the  occurrence 


of  similar  feelings  in  parallel  cases. 
Singleness  does  not  necessarily  imply 
lack  of  human  instincts,  as  I  can 
testify." 

"  Hulloa  !  "  exclaimed  Memory, 
rousing  from  his  lethargic  despair, 
and  a  fancied  fellow-feeling  making 
him  wondrous  kind,— or  at  least 
curious,  the  two  being  often  inter- 
changeable terms.  "Have  you  had 
an  affair  in  your  time  ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  "  replied  the 
lawyer,  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  suffus- 
ing his  heavy  grey  features.  "  I  am 
speaking  from  the  observation  which 
must  automatically  secrete  and  store 
up  a  multitude  of  incidents  during  a 
long  life.  They  teach  me  that,  even 
while  I  cannot  participate  in  your 
emotions,  to  deny  their  reality  would 
be  to  incur  a  charge  of  mental  oph- 
thalmia. But  all  this  is  not  germane ; 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  growing  diffuse. 
The  contention  I  was  about  to  put 
forward  was  in  support  of  the  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  that  in  these 
matters  an  individual  must  conduct 
his  own  case  until  concrete  considera- 
tions are  involved,  when  he  will  do 
better  to  take  unprejudiced  advice. 
You  have  not  yet  reached  this  con- 
summation, so  that,  beyond  enacting 
the  role  of  a  receptacle  for  rhapsodies, 
as  somebody  inevitably  must,  I  cannot 
help  you.  And  I  have  a  consultation 
in  half-an-hour,"  added  Mr.  Chagbody, 
"  in  the  suit  of  Bloggins  and  Wife, 
which  concerns  you  also,  I  think." 

"Then  you  think  I  ought  to  peg 
away?"  observed  Memory,  making 
mournful  preparations  to  look  up  the 
suit  of  Bloggins  and  Wife. 

"  There  are  the  documents,"  said 
Mr.  Chagbody ;  "  I  had  them  conveyed 
from  your  room  as  you  did  not  appear 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  consulting 
them.  As  regards  perseverance,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  by  such  a 
medium  alone  is  any  lasting  success 
attained." 
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"  That  is  all  very  well,  Chagbody, 
but  my  opportunities  for  meeting  her 
and  conversm'  are  limited  by  the  code 
of  society;  and  hang  it,  you  know, 
how  on  earth  can  I  peg  away  in 
secret?  Writin'  letters  to  her  is  an 
expedient,  but  I  can't  in  decency 
write  daily,  even  if  there  is  a  plausible 
excuse  ready  to  hand." 

Mr.  Chagbody  pondered  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  if  his  senior  partner  had 
been  of  an  observant  turn,  he  might 
have  noticed  that  Mr.  Chagbody  pon- 
dered deeply.  "  You  would  intimate 
that  with  additional  facilities  for  inter- 
communication, your  prospects  would 
become  more  substantial  ? " 

"  Exactly,"  assented  Memory.  " She 
would  see  more  of  me,  you  know  ;  and 
consequently  perceive  more  clearly  the 
fervour  of  my  devotions,  and  the  an- 
guish I  suffer  from  her  flirtations  with 
so  many  objects  utterly  unworthy  even 
to  tie  her  little  shoes." 

"It  is  a  coincidence  which 
strengthens  a  project  of  my  own," 
said  Mr.  Chagbody,  half  to  himself. 
"  Odd  that  it  should  present  itself  in 
this  light !  It  never  occurred  to  me 
before." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Memory  in  a 
tone  no  words  can  transcribe.  "  You 
thought  of  marrying  her  !  " 

"  Don't  be  childish,  I  beg,  Memory," 
retorted  Mr.  Chagbody  with  heavy 
impatience. 

"You  growled  something  about 
projects." 

"Certainly  I  did;  but  your  con- 
struction of  my  remark  suggests  buf- 
foonery." 

"  Thanks  !  To  be  funny  is  not  my 
idea  of  fame,  or  even  of  gentlemanly 
behaviour." 

"  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  you," 
replied  Mr.  Chagbody,  who,  having 
risen  from  a  sphere  whose  manners 
and  customs  are  more  primitive  than 
refined,  naturally  entertained  a  rigorous 
conception  of  the  dictates  of  gentility. 


"  Then  what  did  you  mean  ? "  per- 
sisted Memory. 

"The  movement  of  events  must 
determine  that,  by  your  leave.  I  am 
constitutionally  averse  from  predict- 
ing the  results  of  any  given  conception, 
— a  cautiousness  in  which  practice  of 
the  law  has  confirmed  me.  I  will 
advise  you  of  the  outcome  of  my  in- 
tentions should  consideration  finally 
decide  me  as  to  the  desirability  of 
putting  them  into  effect." 

With  this  oracular  utterance 
Memory  was  fain  to  be  content,  and 
he  wandered  aimlessly  into  his  own 
ofiice.  "  Work,"  he  murmured.  "  Oh, 
hang  the  work  !  "  and  composed  him- 
self to  indite  a  voluminous  epistle 
breathing  devotion  to  the  tyrannous 
Bud.  As  he  had  not  entirely  taken 
leave  of  his  senses  it  was  not  destined 
for  delivery;  but  it  soothed  him  to 
write  it. 

As  there  are  some  people  who 
rarely,  except  by  inadvertence,  speak 
or  act  truthfully,  so  there  are  others 
to  whom  the  concealment  of  even  their 
most  intimate  thoughts  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Both  classes  are  a  little  weari- 
some. Memory  belonged  to  the  latter, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  love 
is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  maudlin 
loquacity.  He  had  to  pour  out  his 
suffering  to  someone,  or  risk  spon- 
taneous combustion,  and  Chagbody 
served  the  office  of  confidant  admir- 
ably in  one  respect, — from  force  of 
custom  and  natural  predilection  he 
could  keep  a  secret  tighter  than  the 
irritated  oyster  locks  his  shell. 

How  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
are  the  effects  of  evolution  and  the 
refining  influences  of  civilisation ! 
Comparatively  late  in  history  (we 
have  it  on  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority)  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
swain  in  love,  or  who  imagined  him- 
self to  be  in  love,  to  signalise  his 
condition  by  an  exceeding  slovenliness 
of  attire ;  to  wit,  a  beard  neglected, 
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hose  ungartered,  a  bonnet  unhanded, 
a  sleeve  unbuttoned,  a  shoe   untied, 
and    everything    about    him   demon- 
strating a  careless   desolation.     Now 
it  is   all   the   other   way.      Memory 
sighed   tempestuously,  and   felt   that 
his  lot   was   indeed   cast    in   a   vale 
of  tears  ;  but  when  his  gaze  wandered 
to  the  glossy  lacquering  of  his  natty 
boots,  he  felt   there  might   still   be 
hope.      It   is   a  lamentable   fact   for 
the   etherealists  that  one  cannot   be 
superlatively  well-dressed  and  entirely 
miserable  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Memory  gathered  a  gloomy  pleasure 
in  the  execution  of  his  toilet ;  a  pleas- 
ing,   anxious   joy  that  could  not  be 
gainsaid  and  only  accurately  computed 
by  an  investigation  of  his  cheque-book. 
In  that  volume  the  name  of  his  haber- 
dasher  and    his    tailor    occurred   so 
frequently  as  to  denote  the  complete- 
ness of  his  preoccupation.     The  scores 
of  cravats  and  the  bewildering  luxuri- 
ance of  gorgeous  waistcoats   that  he 
purchased   baffle    enumeration.      The 
nosegays  daily  supplied  for  his  coat, 
if   collectively  displayed,  might  have 
furnished    forth   a   flower-show.      To 
say  that  sartorial  magnificence  sufficed 
Mr.  Memory,  would  be  doing  him  a 
gross   injustice;    but    indubitably   it 
denoted     his     passion     through    the 
medium  of  a  desire  to  appear  at  his 
best  advantage   in  the   eyes  of   the 
goddess;    and   when   by   great   good 
fortune  he  contrived  the  opportunity 
to    exhibit    himself    in    half-a-dozen 
different  costumes  in  as  many  days, 
he  felt  that  something  had  been  ac- 
complished.      In    this   Memory   was 
not    the    phenomenon    a    superficial 
critic    might    declare ;    he   was    the 
representative    of    a    youthful     and 
cultured  generation  in  love, — the  type 
of  many  who  after  all  are  wise ;  for 
what  would  the  modern  Rosalind  say 
if  the  modern  Orlando  exhibited  him- 
self   in  the    modern    equivalent    for 
ungartered  hose,  and   what  are  the 


chances  of  the  modern  Orlando  who 
has  but  one  suit  in  his  wardrobe  ? 

He  passed  into  the  clerks'  office — a 
cheery  apartment  compared  with  some 
dungeons,  and  beside  quite  a  large 
number  of  rabbit-hutches  commodious. 
Through  the  window  (provided  it 
were  cleaned  first)  could  be  descried 
a  landscape  whose  variety  of  features 
combined  a  blank  wall,  two  rain- 
water pipes,  and  a  tank  with  half 
its  cover  collapsing.  At  the  senior 
partner's  appearance  his  clerks  deve- 
loped symptoms  of  acute  studiousness, 
and  he  surveyed  them  thoughtfully, 
of  course  in  connection  with  the  one 
subject  occupying  his  mind.  He  was 
well  off,  but  their  salaries,  in  the 
aggregate  (not  individually)  amounted 
to  a  large  sum, — sufficient  to  maintain 
an  extra  equipage  for  Bud  in  a  certain 
ideal  household.  What  a  pity  they 
could  not  live  upon  air !  What  a 
pity  they  were  there  at  all,  if  they 
must  be  paid  !  But,  no ;  on  subse- 
quent consideration  he  withdrew  this 
sentiment,  for  no  clerks  meant  no 
income ;  and  Bud  at  least  should  be 
regaled  with  sweetmeats  and  candied 
rose-leaves  for  daily  aliment,  and 
they  could  not  be  purchased  for  no- 
thing. Also,  the  better  instincts,  with 
which  he  was  adequately  equipped, 
arose  and  rebuked  him;  the  clerks 
were  hard-working  machines  and 
worthy  their  hire;  he  could  not, 
without  a  pang,  have  turned  them 
into  the  street  even  for  Bud, — and 
that  was  a  noble  admission  consider- 
ing all  things. 

His  own  room  looked  upon  the 
square.  It  was  not  an  enlivening 
prospect ;  the  spiked  railings  were 
unsympathetic,  the  sparrows  vulgar. 
One  could  not  linger  over  either  and 
dream  of  Bud,  but  the  room  itself 
contained  tokens  of  her,  if  one  knew 
where  to  search.  A  pencil-sketch  of 
herself,  by  herself  (not  very  like,  to 
say  the  truth),  whose   disappearance 
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from  a  cabinet  in  Colonel  Gex's  draw- 
ing-room had  never  been  explained, 
lay  hid  behind  an  almanack  upon  the 
mantel-piece ;  in  a  table-drawer,  care- 
fully locked,  lay  a  dance-programme, 
and  below  it  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper 
enveloped  a  dainty  glove  which  gave 
out  the  ghost  of  a  faint  perfume ; 
and  in  the  same  drawer  a  bunch  of 
violets  withered  in  their  winding  of 
silver  wire.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  a  statistical  individual,  who  is 
entitled  to  more  credit  than  credence, 
that  man  devours  so  many  score 
droves  of  oxen,  so  many  hundred 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  imbibes  so  many 
thousand  hogsheads  of  liquids  during 
his  corporeal  existence;  another  in- 
genious creature  has  computed  to  an 
inch  the  miles  of  beard  shaved  off 
between  the  first  proud  exercise  of 
the  razor  and  its  final  abandonment 
with  all  earthly  cares ;  but  none  yet 
would  appear  to  have  demonstrated 
the  total  equivalent  in  horse-power 
expended  upon  trifles  outside  the 
gross  realities  of  life.  It  is  a  regret- 
table fact  in  many  ways ;  for  beside 
opening  to  scientific  exploration  a 
field  of  original  research,  and  so 
diverting  sages  from  the  well-worn 
grooves  in  which  it  is  customary  for 
most  sages  to  vegetate,  the  results  of 
their  enquiry  could  not  fail  to  illu- 
minate and  startle  an  age  whose 
watchword  is  utilitarianism.  To  take 
the  solitary  instance  of  Lancelot 
Memory,  it  might  be  safely  affirmed 
that  a  tabulated  comparison  of  the 
energy  he  respectively  bestowed  upon 
his  work  and  upon  his  stolen  memen- 
toes of  Bud, — taking  them  in  and  out 
of  their  seclusion,  rhapsodising  over 
them,  dusting  them  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief especially  detailed  for  the 
duty,  and  so  on — would  have  sur- 
prised even  his  enchained  intellects; 
and  certainly  would  have  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  stability  of  a  business 
able   to  endure  with  so  little  atten- 


tion from  its  nominal  chief.  Lacking 
this  cold  douche  from  the  regions  of 
actuality,  however,  Memory  pursued 
his  fancies  unchecked.  Covenants  and 
cases  for  counsel  temporarily  passed 
beyond  his  ken;  oaths,  assignations, 
affirmations  (in  the  strictly  legal 
acceptance  of  those  terms)  troubled 
him  not;  procedure,  precedent,  red- 
tape,  technical  obscurities,  charges 
and  counter-charges,  summonses,  writs, 
distraints,  rules  of  evidence,  interro- 
gatories, systematised  variations  on 
the  great  theme  of  judicial  truth  in 
contradistinction  to  lay  truth,  and 
the  thousand  other  niceties  of  his 
profession  were  practically  relegated 
to  oblivion.  "  Chagbody  must  bestir 
himself  and  keep  things  straight 
until  I  am  straight,"  argued  Memory ; 
"  when  I  can,  I  will  buckle  to  again." 
Mr.  Chagbody  fulfilled  what  was 
required  of  him,  both  from  habit  and 
proclivity.  It  was  natural  for  him 
to  work  ;  only  then  was  he  at  home — 
solemn,  decorous,  ponderously  respect- 
able. But  for  once,  at  the  consulta- 
tion to  which  he  had  drawn  his 
partner's  attention,  he  belied  himself 
so  far  as  to  exhibit  preoccupation. 
A  tinge  of  gout — respectable  disease, 
that,  much  and  rightly  affected  by 
your  self-made  man,  who,  as  he  has 
made  himself,  can  assuredly  make  his 
own  fleshly  weaknesses — a  tinge  of 
gout  explained  Mr.  Chagbody's  unpro- 
fessional abstraction.  But  he  was 
also  engaged  in  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  proposition  whose  outcome 
might  either  gratify  a  desire  or  pre- 
cipitate humiliation, — a  predicament 
quite  as  unpleasant  and  much  less 
gentlemanly  than  any  produced  by 
an  untimely  attack  of  gout. 

CHAPTEB  XIX. 

"Hm!"  grunted  Colonel  Gex, 
apostrophising  himself  in  the  glass; 
"hair  looks  deuced- spiky." 
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After  a  violent  application  of  his 
brushes,  he  surveyed  his  physiognomy 
again  resentfully.  The  scutiny  dis- 
closed no  improvement  to  the  unaided 
vision.  He  fumbled  among  the  articles 
on  the  dressing-table  for  his  eyeglass, 
eventually  discovered  it  in  the  bed, 
and  looked  once  more.  Undoubtedly 
his  hair  was,  as  he  said,  spiky,  and  in- 
disposed to  lie  evenly ;  moreover  his 
tongue,  he  found,  on  presenting  it  for 
inspection  as  if  the  mirror  harboured  a 
medical  practitioner,  did  not  wear  the 
hue  of  health.  Colonel  Gex,  receiving 
corroboration  of  his  suspicions  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  proceeded  to  dress 
himself  slowly  and  in  a  quick  temper. 

"  A  man  can't  seek  distraction  from 
the  worries  of  life  without  having  to 
pay  the  piper,"  he  murmured.  "  Might 
as  well  give  up  seeking  distraction 
if  it  weren't  so  cursedly  impossible." 
Indulging  in  this  fragment  of  philo- 
sophy, Colonel  Gex  proceeded  to 
breakfast. 

Alice,  presiding  behind  the  silver 
urn,  rose  as  he  passed  and  bent  down, 
for  she  was  the  taller,  to  bestow  her 
morning  salutation. 

"  Where  is  Bud  ? "  he  snapped, 
accepting  the  embrace  passively. 

"  Not  yet  down,  Papa ;  she  was  late 
last  night." 

"  So  were  you." 

"Coffee,  Papa?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  won't  be  put  off 
in  this  airy  fashion.  Respect  for  their 
parent  is  a  forgotten  art  with  my 
children ;  I  either  get  cool  contempt 
or  am  treated  like  a  baby.  Why  is 
she  not  down  ?  I  was  late  last  night, 
but  I  have  the  decency  to  appear  at 
breakfast  betimes." 

The  tall  clock  on  the  staircase  could 
be  heard  striking  half -past  ten  as  the 
Colonel  concluded  his  peevish  homily. 
He  grunted  and  glared  at  the  comes- 
tibles prepared  for  his  repast.  Fish 
was  there,  bacon,  and  another  hot 
dish;   on  the   sideboard  beef  and — 


ugh  ! — ham ;  near  at  hand — ugh  ! — 
butter  and  rich  cream.  He  shuddered. 
Intuitively  the  footman  brought  soda- 
water  and  dry  toast ;  a  frugal  repast 
highly  commendable  in  one  able  to 
satiate  himself  with  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and,  like  much  else  ostensibly 
commendable,  indulged  in  from  mo- 
tives of  expediency.  Alice  sipped  her 
tea  slowly;  she  had  finished  long 
before,  but  it  was  one  of  her  rules  to 
bear  him  company  at  his  meals,  how- 
ever irregular  they  might  be.  He 
never  showed  gratitude  for  this  atten- 
tion, though  he  would  have  grumbled 
had  it  been  neglected.  Colonel  Gex 
thoroughly  understood  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  selfishness. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  should  all  be 
the  better  for  a  little  quiet  life  for  a 
change  ?  "  inquired  Alice  after  a  pause 
in  which  the  Colonel  drank  a  great 
deal  of  soda-water,  nibbled  a  very  little 
toast,  and  threw  the  crusts  at  Bud's 
cat,  which  disdainfully  ignored  them. 

"  That  means  I  should  ;  it's  just 
the  sort  of  filial  observation  I  should 
expect  a  daughter  of  mine  to  make." 

"  I  think  you  have  altered  much  of 
late,  Papa,"  said  Alice,  meeting  his 
shifty  gaze  with  her  steady  brown 
eyes. 

"  I  dare  say,  miss;  but  may  I  enquire 
how  the  deuce  it  affects  you  ? " 

"  It  affects  us  all,  Papa,  to  have  you 
unsettled." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  imply 
by  unsettled?"  retorted  her  father 
irascibly. 

"  You  are  hardly  ever  at  home  now, 
Papa,  unless  we  have  a  dinner-party  or 
some  other  entertainment ;  it  is  always 
the  club  or  another  person's  house 
that  claims  your  time.  You  leave 
everything  to  Mr.  Smith  and  myself ; 
you  are  excitable  and  nervous,  and 
suffer  from  headaches,  such  as  I  know 
you  have  at  this  moment,  almost  every 
morning." 

"  Confound  it  1 "  exclaimed  Colonel 
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Gex,  very  obviously  anything  but 
pleased  by  his  daughter's  vigilant 
solicitude.  "  It  seems  I  am  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  attentions  of  a  feminine 
inquisitor ! " 

"Do  not  be  unreasonable,  Papa; 
someone  must  be  alert  to  keep  our  life 
smooth.  Bud  is  a  child;  there  remains 
but  me,  and  I  am  merely  a  woman,  and 
therefore  perhaps  given  to  exaggera- 
tion. Still  I  cannot  help  noticing  that 
you  are  restless, — anxious  about  some- 
thing, I  think ;  and  I  wish  to  be  your 
confidant,  if  it  be  possible,  as  I  am 
your  housekeeper." 

Colonel  Gex  helped  himself  to  more 
soda-water.  "  I  beg  you  won't  get 
maudlin,  Alice,"  he  observed  with 
laborious  politeness.  "Sentiment  is 
my  detestation." 

"That  has  never  been  my  failing, 
Papa;  unless  I  were  practical  I  should 
not  be  troubling  about  you  now ;  but 
let  it  be  as  you  wish." 

"  I  am  obliged  for  your  considera- 
tion," replied  the  Colonel. 

Alice  rose  and  prepared  to  go  about 
the  numerous  household  duties  that 
required  all  her  tact  and  organisation 
to  fulfil  adequately  in  her  father's 
establishment.  She  had  got  to  the 
door  when  Colonel  Gex  abruptly 
descended  from  his  pedestal  of  inde- 
pendence and  called  her  back. 

"Yes,  Papa?" 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  child." 

"  In  what  way  ? "  asked  Alice.  "  I 
have  told  you  of  my  apprehensions. 
There  is  nothing  more.  It  is  neither 
my  duty  nor  my  place  to  expostulate 
or  give  advice ;  but  I  cannot  surely  be 
accused  of  undutiful  presumption  in 
thinking  that  you  would  be  happier 
for  less  social  dissipation,  and  I  know 
our  friends  would  benefit  by  your 
abstention." 

"How  the  devil  should  it  affect 
them?" 

"  A  great  deal,  I  consider,"  replied 
Alice,  with  an  undercurrent  of  spirited 


assertion  very  rare  in  addressing  her 
father.  "  You  have  become  so  nervous 
and  irritable  that  you  are  rude  to 
them  each  in  turn.  To  take  one 
instance,  perhaps  the  most  flagrant, 
I  admit,  you  have  onoe  or  twice  lately 
addressed  Mr.  Gilstrapp  as  if  he  were 
an  insolent  manservant  instead  of  our 
best  and  oldest  friend." 

"  Walpole  ! — pooh,  he  don't  mind ; 
he  knows  my  little  ways." 

"  That  is  no  excuse,  Papa ;  and  in 
any  case,  your  little  ways,  as  you 
call  them,  have  developed  very  un- 
pleasantly of  late.  Why  should  he 
be  a  particular  target  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  should  above  all  others  be 
treated  with  consideration,  whatever 
you  may  feel  or  exhibit  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  has  done  us 
innumerable  kindnesses.  How  should 
we  have  fared  in  our  poverty  of  but 
a  short  while  ago  without  his  unob- 
trusive and  never-failing  help  ?  If 
you  have  an  atom  of  conscience,  Papa, 
there  is  only  one  answer.  Even  now, 
when  pecuniary  aid  is  not  requisite,  he 
finds  means  to  serve  us  in  a  thousand 
little  ways  which  all  our  grand  friends 
would  never  trouble  their  heads  about. 
I  am  not  blind,  Papa,  and  I  know  he 
has  often  restrained  you  at  play ;  he 
is  another  father  to  Bud,  a  counsellor 
to  me  when  you  refuse  to  be  bothered 
about  the  many  affairs  in  which  a 
man's  voice  is  necessary.  He  dis- 
covered Mr.  Smith  for  us — " 

"Cursedly  ofllcious  of  him,  too," 
interposed  Colonel  Gex  angrily. 

Alice,  standing  with  her  hands  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  slightly 
flushed  from  her  unwonted  show  of 
indignation,  looked  at  the  Colonel  in 
surprise.  "Are  you  not  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Smith?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  entirely, — 
a  most  admirable  secretary  in  all 
respects,  whom  I  esteem  highly.  If 
you  can  find  means  to  convey  my 
opinion  incidentally  to  him,  I  shall 
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be  glad ;  it  will  encourage  him  in 
his  work." 

"I  do  not  think  he  requires  en- 
couragement." 

"  I  am  convinced  he  does  not.  By 
the  way,"  said  Colonel  Gex  casually, 
"that  reminds  me.  While  we  are 
on  the  topic :  without  attaching  too 
much  weight  to  the  pictures  your — 
er — affection  has  conjured  up,  I 
should  rather  like  to  know  whether 
— frankly,  my  dear  Alice — whether 
you  frankly  consider  I  am  ever  un- 
civil to  him?" 

"  Frankly,  then,  Papa,  Mr.  Smith 
is  the  solitary  person  you  treat  with 
uniform  politeness." 

"Precisely,"  replied  Colonel  Gex. 
Under  the  impulse  of  some  strong 
incentive,  he  so  far  abrogated  his 
usual  furtiveness  as  to  fix  his  glass 
and  stare  at  Alice  hard.  "  Com- 
mendable in  me,  I  think?  Blood 
will  tell,  my  child,  and  the  signs  of 
breeding  remain  in  spite  of  any 
worries.  Your  true  gentleman,  my 
child,  may  flout  his  superiors,  insult 
his  equals — but  he  always  has  con- 
sideration for  his  subordinates.  It 
is  my  desire  that  Smith  should  never 
have  the  faintest  ground  for  com- 
plaint in  the  conduct  of  any  of  us ; 
the  poor  young  man  is  in  a  dependent 
position,  and  as  such  he  claims  our 
sympathy.  If  you  find  me,  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  departing 
from  this  course,  I  beg  you  will 
make  it  your  business  to  inform  me 
of  the  fact.     Am  I  understood  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Papa." 

"  He  has  my  sincerest  pity,"  con- 
tinued Colonel  Gex,  growing  quite 
feverishly  philanthropic.  "  I  would 
do  anything  for  that  most  estimable 
young  man  ;  and  it  is  my  desire  that 
you  and  Bud  for  once  deign  to  take 
example  from  your  father." 

"  Mr.  Smith  and  I  have  a  mutual 
respect  for  one  another,  I  believe," 
said  Alice  quietly. 


"What  does  that  mean,  eh?"  en- 
quired her  father  suspiciously.  "  You 
confounded  women  can  never  come 
straight  to  the  point.  You  and 
Smith — yes;  but  Bud  and  Smith — 
no.     Eh?" 

"Bud  carries  out  your  desires  a 
little  too  fully  at  times,  I  think," 
replied  Alice,  seating  herself  and 
showing  a  faint  wrinkle  of  displeasure 
on  her  forehead,  "  She  is  inclined 
to  be  flighty  with  all  men,  and  yet 
she  is  so  innocent  and  gay  that  one 
cannot  harshly  take  her  to  task  or 
scold  her  when  she  laughs  at  warn- 
ings; but  her  incautiousness  with 
Mr.  Smith  makes  me  uneasy  at  times. 
Should  she  have  no  other  amusement 
in  hand,  off  she  flies  to  the  study, 
shuts  herself  in  there  with  him,  and 
chatters  the  whole  day  away." 

"There  is  no  harm  in  that,  you 
little  stupid ;  he  makes  no  secret  of 
his  being  married." 

"  No.  I  have  said  I  respect  him  ; 
I  also  trust  him,  and  have  heard  him 
expostulating  and  telling  her  in  his 
distant  fashion  that  he  would  rather 
be  alone,  that  he  has  a  quantity  of 
work  to  get  through,  and  so  on.  I 
doubt  whether  she  is  not  encouraged 
in  her  freakishness  by  his  very  re- 
serve; for  she  is  an  inveterate  tease, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  exer- 
cising her  fascinations  upon  those 
least  inclined  to  appreciate  them.  I 
make  allowances  for  that :  it  is  a 
womanly  foible ;  but  I  wish  she 
would  be  more  guarded.  Mr.  Smith 
is  Mr.  Smith,  Papa,  nothing  more; 
if  my  estimate  of  him  is  correct,  she 
will  incur  no  disparaging  comments 
by  his  actions,  but  she  may  bring 
them  upon  herself  by  her  own.  I 
do  wish  she  would  be  more  careful, 
dear  little  Bud  ! " 

The  backslidings  of  the  younger 
sister,  though  they  gave  her  much 
more  occasion  for  anxious  thought 
than  was  ever  guessed,  never  aroused 
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the  stern  precisian  in  Alice;  the  mere 
mention  of  the  pet  name,  as  now,  was 
sufficient  to  call  an  indulgent  smile 
to  her  lips. 

"Smith  objects  then,  does  he?  I 
rather  supposed  it  would  be  the  other 
way  about,"  remarked  Colonel  Gex, 
tugging  at  his  moustache. 

"  One  cannot  assume  that,  Papa ; 
he  would  be  a  rare  exception  to  man- 
kind if  it  were  so.  I  only  mean  to 
explain  that  she  is  inviting  danger 
without  connivance  from  him,  and 
that  you  would  be  doing  unwisely 
to  urge  her  as  you  have  been  urging 
me." 

"  You  are  sure  Smith  ain't  annoyed 
by  her  persistence  1 "  enquired  the 
Colonel,  harping  upon  his  point. 

"Why  should  he  be?"  replied 
Alice  rather  coldly.  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand your  attitude,  Papa.  Are 
you  throwing  them  together, — and  if 
so,  for  what  purpose  ? " 

Colonel  Gex  snorted,  and  turned 
to  the  pile  of  unopened  letters  lying 
by  his  plate.  Some  he  knew  to  be 
business  communications,  and  put 
aside  at  once  for  transference  to 
Anthony;  others  he  pettishly  opened 
with  his  knife  and  glanced  at  per- 
functorily. At  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  remained  one  addressed  in  a 
formal  clerk's  hand  unknown  to  him, 
and  he  debated  whether  his  secretary 
or  himself  should  enjoy  the  first 
perusal  of  it;  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  decided  upon  the  latter 
course,  and  tore  it  open.  The  letter, 
written  upon  a  large  square  of  stiff 
paper,  ran  as  follows  : — 

Memory  &  Memory, 

Solicitors,  Commissioners  for  Oaths. 


Lancelot  Memory. 
F.  Chagbody. 


28,  Johnson's  Inn, 
Fleet  Street, 
London, 
7th  October,  18—. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  propose,  subject  to  your  con- 
venience, calling  upon  you  to-morrow, 


the  8th  instant,  at  4  o'clock  post  meridian 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  proposi- 
tion which  it  is  my  desire  to  submit  for 
your  consideration,  and,  I  trust,  your 
acquiescence.  I  would  venture  to  beg 
that  the  matter  in  question,  being  of  some 
weight,  be  not  prejudiced  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  anything  which  has  passed  be- 
tween us  years  ago — that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  eliminate  all  recollection  of 
previous  misunderstanding  and  meet  me 
with  a  clear  mind. 

Trusting  that  the  youne  ladies  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  health  and  spirits 
which  constitute  the  prerogatives  of 
youth, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 
Francis  Chagbody. 

Though  the  envelope  was  addressed 
by  a  clerk,  the  missive  itself  was 
in  Mr.  Chagbody's  stiff  caligraphy 
throughout,  and  sealed  with  his  own 
seal. 

"  Formal  ass  !  "  muttered  Colonel 
Gex,  after  he  had  read  it  through 
twice.  "  What  does  he  mean  by  his 
infernal  rhodomontade  1  Some  tri- 
fling nonsense,  I'll  swear,  which  his 
wind-baggy  profession  won't  let  him 
put  into  plain  English." 

Though  he  affected  contempt, 
Colonel  Gex  devoured  the  document 
a  third  time  with  ill-disguised  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness.  Finally  he  jerked 
it  across  to  Alice  and  awaited  her 
verdict  biting  his  finger-nails. 

"  Well  1 "  he  demanded  impatiently 
when  she  laid  it  down. 

"  It  is  some  business-matter,  pre- 
sumably. All  legal  questions  are  still 
dealt  with  by  you,  are  they  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  so ;  Smith 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It 
seems  the  most  likely  explanation; 
but  I'm  hanged  if  I  won't  have  a 
witness,"  replied  the  Colonel,  ap- 
parently relieved  by  his  daughter's 
translation.  "  None  of  his  confounded 
mysteries  with  me!  He  must  learn 
I  have  got  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  everything  connected  with  my 
affairs  shall  be  as  open  as  the  day. 
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Smith  shall  be  present,  by  gad,  and 
if  he  don't  like  it,  let  him  leave  his 
precious  mission  undivulged." 

Alice  smiled  in  affirmation  as  she 
left  him  muttering  and  growling  over 
his  untasted  breakfast  and  his  empty 
soda-water  bottles.  She  certainly 
concurred  with  her  father  in  believ- 
ing that  he  required  a  practical 
supporter  in  most  sublunary  aflairs 
where  amusement  pure  and  simple 
was  not  the  only  concern. 

Left  to  himself,  Colonel  Gex 
frowned  over  Chagbody's  letter  again ; 
then,  the  scrutiny  yielding  no  satis- 
factory results,  he  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  began  fidgeting  aimlessly 
about  the  room.  The  footman  came 
in  to  clear  away.  Though  the  man 
was  well-trained  and  deft  as  need 
be,  his  master  glowered  at  him  to 
catch  him  tripping,  and  swore  at 
him  for  a  clumsy  dolt.  Where 
Alice's  ready  and  unobtrusive  obser- 
vation was  aroused  it  seldom  misled 
her :  Colonel  Gex  had  changed  very 
much  of  late,  and  for  the  worse. 

He  was  as  spruce  and  well-groomed 
as  ever, — in  fact,  he  wasted  an  in- 
creasing time  upon  personal  adorn- 
ment ;  but  in  other  respects  time  or 
worry  (an  effective  auxiliary  of  the 
old  Gleaner,  and  less  patient  in  its 
methods)  had  told  upon  him  grievously. 
His  hair  was  thinner ;  his  cheeks 
had  visibly  shrunken ;  his  ordinarily 
lean  hands  had  also  lost  flesh  until 
they  bore  an  unpleasant  resemblance 
to  claws,  and  they  fluttered  cease- 
lessly. Unkind  people  who  troubled 
themselves  to  observe  (and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  how  much  more 
observant  are  unkind  than  kind 
people — and  a  nice  question  for  the 
curious  to  decide  whether  the  analy- 
tical faculty  is  a  cause  or  an  effect) 


put  the  trembling  hands  down  to 
drink ;  but  though  Colonel  Gex  had 
never  been  an  abstemious  man,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  had  in- 
creased his  potations,  he  was  seldom 
or  never  seen  intoxicated.  People 
with  a  secret,  or  a  gnawing  anxiety, 
though  they  often  succumb  to  the 
temptations  of  the  bottle,  exhibit 
few,  sometimes  no,  visible  tokens  of 
its  effect,  where  the  robuster  organi- 
sation would  be  completely  over- 
thrown. 

But  beside  his  physical  failings 
were  other  more  significant  lapses 
of  manner  and  demeanour,  causing 
him  to  fall  into  the  errors  of  conduct 
to  which  his  daughter  had  alluded. 
True,  she  was  the  first  person  to  do 
so ;  but  she  was  of  the  family  circle, 
a  community  notorious  for  frankness 
of  speech;  and  he  was  a  rich  man, 
to  whom  much  more  is  forgiven  or 
condoned  than  the  indigent  can  ever 
hope  to  expect.  He  had  grown 
terribly  restless,  morose,  and  pre- 
occupied. In  a  word,  despite  his 
unremitting  pursuit  of  pleasure,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Colonel  found  life 
a  trying  business.  To  those  given 
to  pious  bathos  he  would  have  formed 
a  subject  for  a  homily.  The  Mirage 
of  Wealth,  as  exemplified  in  the 
person  of  Colonel  Gex,  was  a  theme 
ready  to  hand  for  his  friends ;  but 
he  escaped  the  distinction  of  posing 
as  a  warning  (the  next  best  thing 
to  posing  as  an  example)  for  two 
reasons.  One  was  that  his  friends 
were  not  of  the  description  given  to 
descanting  upon  abstract  morality;  the 
other  was  that,  so  long  as  they  could 
participate  in  his  hospitality  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  daughters, 
his  friends  were  quite  content  to 
leave  his  soul  alone. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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MR.   BLACKMORE  AND   "THE  MAID  OF  SKER." 


It  is  common  report  that  The 
Maid  of  Sker,  and  not  Lobna 
Doone,  was  of  all  his  novels  the  late 
Mr.  Blackmore'8  favourite,  and  many 
have  been  puzzled  by  his  preference. 
There  was  much,  however,  to  account 
for  it  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  novel  was  written,  though 
perhaps  it  was  more  especially  due  to 
the  pride  which  Mr.  Blackmore  felt  in 
the  drawing  of  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acters. To  me  it  would  seem  that 
only  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  South  Wales  and  its  people  can 
fully  realise  the  genius  which  inspires 
the  book.  I  have  lived  for  several 
year 8  past  just  two  miles  away  from 
the  "  vast  lonely  house  "  of  Sker  and 
in  the  very  parish  of  Newton  Nottage 
where  Davy  Llewellyn  schemed  and 
poached;  and  my  love  for  the  book, 
which  began  in  the  old  novel-room  of 
the  Oxford  Union  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  has  of  late  been  ever 
deepened  and  widened,  till  it  is  no 
longer  to  me  a  subject  of  wonder  that 
Mr.  Blackmore  set  The  Maid  op 
Sker  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his 
esteem. 

The  Maid  herself  is  a  delightful 
character,  and  as  Mr.  Blackmore  drew 
the  infantile  ways  and  prattle  of  Bardie 
from  a  favourite  niece,  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  regard  her  with  particular 
affection.  But  the  masterpiece  of  the 
book  is  Davy  Llewellyn.  To  say  that 
he  is  a  typical  Welshman  would  be  an 
insult  to  Wales,  which  has  far  nobler 
types  of  character  to  boast  of ;  yet  no- 
where else  than  in  Wales  could  exactly 
such  a  character  be  found,  for  he  is  as 
truly  Welsh  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  with 
whom  he  has  several  points  in  common. 


But,  saving  Shakespeare's  reverence, 
Blackmore's  picture  is  even  better 
than  his,  and  such  as  needed  the  com- 
bination of  rare  qualities  of  apprecia- 
tion in  the  artist.  A  Welshman 
might  have  understood  Davy  as  well, 
but  he  would  have  been  to  him  too 
familiar  a  type  to  deserve  artistic 
treatment ;  whereas  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman would  have  sketched  Davy  as 
an  unredeemable  villain.  Blackmore 
with  rare  insight  saw  him  exactly  as 
he  was,  and  recognised  his  possibilities. 
About  Newton  Nottage  people  will 
tell  you  that  Davy  Llewellyn  was  a 
well-known  Newton  poacher,  and  will 
point  out  where  his  house,  lately 
pulled  down,  once  stood  by  the  village- 
green  and  facing  the  ancient  church. 
They  will  show  you  the  inns  that  he 
frequented,  the  Jolly  Sailors,  and  the 
Welcome  to  Tovm^  next  door  to  the 
chapel,  which  are  unaltered.  But 
they  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
portrait  of  Davy ;  it  is  to  them  a  mere 
transcript  of  fact,  tricked  out  with 
some  foolish  embellishments.  Black- 
more  did  not  even  change  the  name  of 
his  original;  he  only  transferred  him 
to  an  earlier  generation  and  intro- 
duced him  to  picturesque  adventures. 
But  in  taking  an  ordinary  and  every- 
day character  from  the  real  life  of 
a  Welsh  village,  he  has  by  the  force 
of  genius  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
charm.  "The  humble  but  warm- 
hearted Cambrian,"  garrulous  and  con- 
ceited, proud  of  his  ancestor  the  bard 
and  of  his  Welsh  nationality,  but  ever 
ready  to  serve  his  own  interest  and  not 
over  scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  of 
doing  so ;  skilful  in  selling  fish  with  a 
gamesome  odour;  cautious  and  crafty 
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and  subtle  as  any  Boer;  submissive 
to  his  betters,  but,  when  provoked, 
dangerous  (take,  for  instance,  "his 
righteous  action"  of  burning  Parson 
Chowne's  ricks),  an  arrant  poacher 
and  with  a  weakness  for  rum  and 
water, — is  yet  withal  brave,  upright 
according  to  his  standards,  a  good 
Church  and  State  man,  popular  gener- 
ally with  his  neighbours  (except  Sandy 
Macraw),  kind  to  his  Polly,  and  above 
all  is  one  who  loves  little  children  and 
whom  little  children  love.  It  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  make  so  complex 
a  character  attractive,  yet  while  we 
shake  our  heads  at  Davy's  weaknesses, 
we  love  him  the  more  for  them.  We, 
like  Miss  Carey,  even  rejoice  at  the 
wild  justice  of  his  revenge  on  Chowne, 
and  chuckle  with  him  over  his  forcible 
conquest  of  Brother  Hezekiah  Perkins ; 
nay,  so  good-natured  do  we  become  to 
his  failings,  that  we  not  only  believe  at 
last  that  he  out-manoeuvred  Chowne, 
but  are  not  offended  by  his  hint  that 
his  was  the  genius  that  won  the 
battle  of  the  Nile. 

But  there  was  probably  another 
cause  for  Blackmore's  partiality, 
besides  his  fondness  for  the  characters 
of  his  favourite  novel.  The  district 
of  Newton  Nottage  was  one  in  which 
he  spent  some  of  his  happiest  days, 
when  he  saw  his  youth  before  him 
and  possessed  the  fullest  and  keenest 
capacity  of  enjoyment  afforded  by  a 
nature  that  was  always  eminently  sen- 
sitive to  enjoyment.  At  Nottage  Court 
he  often  spent  his  vacations  when 
he  was  an  undergraduate  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  there  he  began 
to  write  The  Maid  of  Sker.  It  was 
then  owned  by  his  uncle,  the  Reverend 
Henry  Hey  Knight,  who  was  a  scholar 
and  antiquary  of  considerable  repute, 
and  it  is  at  this  day  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Blackmore's  cousins.  It  is  an 
old  Elizabethan  house  with  a  chequered 
history,  and  at  one  time  was  owned  by 
a  certain  Cradock  No  well,  whose  me- 


morial tablet  is  still  conspicuous  on 
the  wall  of  Newton  Church,  and  whose 
name  at  least  must  be  familiar  to 
lovers  of  the  novelist  and  to  readers 
of  old  volumes  of  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine. Another  name  connected  with 
the  house  is  that  of  Lougher,  from  a 
branch  of  which  family  Blackmore 
himself  was  descended.  Colonel 
Lougher  will  be  remembered  as  the 
good  squire  of  Candleston  Court,  whom 
Davy  Llewellyn  esteemed  "  one  of  the 
finest  and  noblest  men"  it  was  ever 
his  hap  to  meet.  The  name  of  Candle- 
ston is  taken  from  an  old  ruined  castle 
not  far  away  from  Newton  Church,  and 
though  there  was  no  Colonel  Lougher 
living  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  there  was  a  somewhat  notable 
descendant  of  the  Lougher  family 
then  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Colonel  Knight  of  Tythegston  Court. 
Tythegston  Court  is  a  fine  mansion, 
still  owned  by  relations  of  Blackmore, 
two  miles  from  Newton  on  the  other 
side  of  Danygraig  Hill,  or,  as  Davy 
Llewellyn  calls  it,  "Newton  Down, 
where  the  glow-worms  are  most  soft 
and  sweet." 

Nottage  Court  is  a  veritable 
museum  of  curiosities,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  some  old 
tapestry  brought  from  Tewkesbury 
Abbey.  But  lovers  of  Blackmore 
would  look  with  even  greater  interest 
upon  an  antique  oak  bedstead,  finely 
carved  with  figures  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  on  which  the  novelist 
himself  often  slept,  and  on  which 
his  father  died  during  sleep,  and  upon 
some  chessmen  which  Blackmore  him- 
self turned,  for  chess  was  always  a 
great  hobby  of  his.  Nor  would  they 
despise  some  relics  of  the  old  Dis- 
senting divine,  hymn-writer,  and 
epigrammatist,  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose 
granddaughter  was  the  grandmother 
of  Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore. 
His  chair  and  a  copy  of  Hickes's 
Devotions,  with   notes  in  his  own 
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handwriting,  are  among  these.  The 
book  belonged  to  his  daughter  Mercy, 
and  suggests  curious  reflections,  for 
its  contents  are  of  a  much  higher 
type  of  churchmanship  than  would 
be  usually  acceptable  in  a  Dissenting 
household. 

Nottage  Court  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  quaint  hamlet  of 
Nottage,  whose  houses  are  huddled 
together  like  a  brood  of  little  chickens 
crowding  for  protection  beside  their 
mother-hen.  Nottage  itself  stands 
at  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  and  at  the 
angles  of  its  base  are  the  other  two 
villages  of  Newton  and  Porthcawl, 
which,  with  Nottage,  make  up  the 
parish  of  Newton  Nottage.  Porthcawl 
boasts  a  harbour,  a  railway-station, 
a  large  hotel,  and  other  modern  im- 
provements, and  has  more  than  a 
local  reputation  for  its  exceedingly 
bracing  air.  But  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages it  is  deplorably  modern,  and 
Newton  and  Nottage  look  down  upon 
it  from  the  dizzy  height  of  their 
antiquity.  Davy  Llewellyn  could  not 
have  lived  at  Porthcawl;  it  would 
not  have  suited  a  man  of  his  ancient 
lineage,  though  it  was  good  enough 
for  Sandy  Macraw,  whom  local  tradi- 
tion identifies  with  one  McBride, 
whose  relations  still  live  and  flourish 
there.  As  was  in  former  times  the 
difference  between  the  Welsh  bard 
and  the  envious  Scotchman,  such  is 
still  the  difference  between  the  autoch- 
thonous aristocracy  of  Newton  and 
the  democratic  aliens  and  immigrants 
of  its  upstart  rival.  But  perhaps  we 
are  more  tolerant  now  than  our 
predecessors.  There  was  no  love  lost 
between  Davy  Llewellyn  and  Sandy 
Macraw  ;  Sandy  would  not  have  been 
disinclined  to  get  rid  of  his  rival. 
One  day  when  he,  that  is  McBride, 
was  attending  a  cousin  of  Blackmore's 
who  was  shooting  on  the  sandhills, 
they  chanced  to  catch  Davy  poach- 
ing, and  McBride  "half  in  fun  and 


half  in  malice,"  shouted  to  his  com- 
panion to  shoot  him.  We  do  not 
now  meditate  shooting  Newton  people. 

I  have  mentioned  Porthcawl  be- 
cause it  was  the  home  of  Sandy 
Macraw,  and  also  because,  apart  from 
The  Maid  of  Sker,  its  name  is  more 
generally  known  than  that  of  Newton 
Nottage.  It  lies  on  the  Glamorgan- 
shire coast  some  thirty  miles  west 
of  Cardiff  and  twenty  south-east  of 
Swansea.  Sker  House  is  two  miles 
westward,  and  its  loneliness  is  now 
relieved  by  troops  of  golf-players, 
for  there  are  excellent  links  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  name  should  be 
pronounced  Scare.  Blackmore  took 
his  title  from  a  Welsh  love-song 
written  in  the  last  century  by  a 
harper  of  Newton  concerning  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  tenant  of  Sker 
House.  When  Delushy  calls  herself 
T  Ferch  oV  Seer  in  answer  to  Sir 
Philip  Bampfylde's  inquiry,  she  uses 
the  Welsh  title  of  the  song. 

It  is,  however,  with  Newton,  next 
to  Nottage,  that  Blackmore  himself 
was  more  particularly  connected,  for 
one  of  his  uncles  was  rector  of  the 
parish  and  ministered  in  its  old 
church,  and  in  Newton  churchyard 
his  father  lies  buried.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  gravestone,  written  by 
Blackmore  himself  in  that  rhythmic, 
half  metrical  prose  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  much  of  his  work,  is  worth 
quoting. 

I.  H.  S.  After  three-score  years  and 
four,  spent,  from  infancy  to  age,  in  labour, 
faith,  and  piety,  the  Beverend  John 
Blackmore,  of  Ashford  in  the  County  of 
Devon,  was  borne  in  his  sleep  to  that 
repose  which  awaiteth  the  children  of 
God.    September  24th  or  25th,  1858. 

The  grave  stands  in  an  exquisitely 
pretty  spot;  the  old  Norman  church 
with  its  massive  tower  looks  over  the 
churchyard  with  its  graves,  planted 
often  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  over 
the  green   outside,  where  the  geese 
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gabble  and  the  children  play,  even 
as  Bardie  and  Bunny  played  of  old. 
The  well  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
famed  from  ancient  time  for  its 
curious  ebb  and  flow,  is  hard  by  on 
the  edge  of  the  sandhills ;  but  old 
Davy  could  not  now  sit  there  with 
his  cronies  and  the  children  around 
him,  nor  can  children  go  down  the 
steps  to  draw  water,  for  the  well  is 
fastened  up,  and  the  water  is  drawn 
from  an  ugly  pump  outside.  East- 
ward and  southward  stretch  the 
brown  wastes  of  the  sandhills,  grim 
and  lonesome,  and  yet  at  times  not 
without  a  strange  beauty  of  their 
own.  Though  in  winter  little  grows 
on  them  but  long  pale  reeds  and  a 
little  herbage  with  long  patches  of 
bright  yellowish-green  moss,  and  here 
and  there  a  purplish  spurge,  later 
on  wild  pansies  help  to  clothe  their 
nakedness,  and  there  are  hollows  that 
are  the  home  of  innumerable  white 
violets ;  and  in  summer  they  are 
bright  with  the  purplish  blue  of  the 
viper's  bugloss,  and  the  gray-green 
leaves  of  the  yellow  poppy,  and  the 
lovely  burnet  roses.  Eastward  they 
rise  higher,  like  South  African  kopjes, 
and  there  is  a  wilderness  of  sand, 
to  cross  which  on  a  hot  summer's 
day  is  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  heat 
of  the  tropics.  And  ever  near  are 
the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
beyond  which  stand  forth  the  bright 
hills  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
so  striking  a  scene  had  not  impressed 
a  man  so  sensitive  to  Nature's  various 
aspects  as  was  Blackmore ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  have  given 
the  first  place  in  his  esteem  to  a 
work  portraying  so  skilfully  the  rare 
scenes  and  characters  of  a  neighbour- 
hood that  otherwise,  from  different 
causes,  must  have  held  a  high  place 
in  his  affections. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  The  Maid 
of  Sker  is  popular  in  the  parish  of 


Newton  Nottage.  There  are  two 
small  circulating  libraries  at  Porth- 
cawl,  but  neither  of  them  contains 
it,  though  Lorna  Doone  and  Alice 
Lorraine  are  there,  and  we  boast 
our  acquaintance  with  the  novels  of 
popular  authors  which  it  is  fashion- 
able to  read.  Occasionally  indeed  a 
copy  of  The  Maid  of  Sker  may  be 
seen  in  a  shop-window,  but  this  is 
rather  a  concession  to  the  needs  of 
visitors  than  the  response  to  a  de- 
mand from  Porthcawl  itself,  and  it 
is  a  rare  event.  Visitors  learn 
nothing  of  the  book  from  the  guide 
to  Porthcawl,  although  this  is  a 
creditable  production  of  its  class, 
written  by  a  professional  man  who 
knows  the  district  well,  and  records 
other  literary  matters  connected  there- 
with ;  but  of  Blackmore  and  his 
novel  he  utters  never  a  syllable.  An 
article  on  Porthcawl,  written  by  one 
of  ourselves,  was  recently  published 
in  a  magazine  much  esteemed  in 
Wales ;  it  mentioned  all  other  points 
that  tend  to  our  glory  and  honour 
but  was  silent  about  The  Maid  of 
Sker.  I  used  once  to  marvel  at 
this  policy  of  silence,  but  I  do  so 
now  no  longer ;  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  as  a  rule  we  mildly  resent 
the  book.  "  Yes,  I  have  read  Black- 
more,"  said  one  of  us  the  other  day, 
"but  I  don't  think  much  of  him. 
There  is  a  lot  of  bosh  in  The  Maid 
of  Sker,  making  out  as  if  we  were 
all  a  set  of  poachers  here.  Lorna 
Doone  is  better;  but  for  characters 
give  me  Dickens."  I  am  afraid  that 
the  general  verdict  of  such  portion 
of  the  parish  as  has  read  the  book 
would  endorse  this  statement  that 
it  contains  "a  lot  of  bosh ; "  but  it 
is  probably  considered  more  patriotic 
not  to  read  it  at  all ;  I  have  certainly 
never  seen  it  in  any  other  house  than 
my  own,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
estimate  the  total  number  of  copies 
in  the  whole  pariah,  which  contains 
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some  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
as  less  than  a  dozen.  For  we  do 
not  consider  Davy  Llewellyn  a  credit 
to  so  ancient  and  historic  a  parish 
as  ours ;  his  poaching  and  his  weak- 
ness for  selling  gamesome  fish  stick 
in  our  throats,  and  there  are  also 
remarks  in  the  novel,  such  as  that 
respecting  a  Welsh  hurrah  ("  as  good 
as  the  screech  of  a  wild-cat  trapped"), 
which  are  held  to  be  dishonouring  to 
Wales.  Some  over-curious  persons 
too,  have  asked  whether  one  or  two 
characters  even  less  respectable  than 
Davy  Llewellyn  had  their  originals  in 
our  parish,  a  question  which  we  deem 
grossly  impertinent.  We  acknow- 
ledge Davy  Llewellyn  and  Sandy 
Macraw,  but  we  confess  to  no  more. 
When  rash,  intruding  folk  question 
us  closely  on  various  points,  we  say 
that  the  incidents  of  the  book  are 
so  familiar  to  us  that  we  have  never 
troubled  to  read  it  through,  and  we 
change  the  conversation. 

Our  attitude  in  Newton  Nottage 
is  reflected  in  Wales  generally.  It 
is  an  axiom  with  some  Welshmen 
that  no  Englishman  can  really  under- 
stand Welsh  life  and  character,  and 
Davy  Llewellyn,  lovable  as  he  is 
despite  all  his  trickiness,  is  not  a 
type  which  such  readily  admit  to  be 
accurate.  Daniel  Owen's  realistic 
sketches  of  Calvinistic  life  in  North 
Wales,  clear,  true,  and  unpoetical  as 
photographs,  and  Allen  Raine's  tender 
and  graceful  idylls  of  Cardiganshire 
villages  are  read  and  appreciated ; 
but  The  Maid  of  Sker  is  ignored 
by  Welsh  opinion.  Yet,  as  a  Welsh 
lady  has  told  me  that  she  has  failed 
to  read  the  book  through  because  it 
contains  too  much  of  Davy  Llewellyn, 
and  she  knows  too  many  Davy 
Llewellyns  already  and  heartily  dis- 
likes them,  the  reason  for  the  low 
esteem  of  The  Maid  of  Sker  in 
Wales  may  be  not  necessarily  lack 
of  appreciation,  but  an  appreciation 


that  is  too  vivid.  It  is  a  kindly 
picture  after  all  that  Blackmore  has 
drawn ;  Daniel  Owen  has  drawn  a 
much  harsher  one  of  a  tricky  Welsh- 
man. But  Wales  yet  awaits  her 
novelist  ;  for  she  has  nobler  types 
than  any  novelist  has  yet  attempted. 
Shakespeare  alone  has  been  able  to 
give  us  not  merely  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
who  is  common  "  Welsh  flannel,"  but 
Fluellen,  the  valorous  gentleman,  and 
Glendower,  the  mystic  seer,  who  could 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Blackmore  knew  the  Welsh  gentle- 
man, and  the  hand  that  sketched 
good  Colonel  Lougher  might  have 
done  more  than  it  did  :  amid  heroic 
circumstances  Colonel  Lougher  would 
have  been  heroic;  but  Blackmore 
would  have  stopped  short  of  invest- 
ing a  Welsh  hero  with  Celtic  glamour 
and  mystery,  for  his  genius  had  its 
limitations.  It  is  perhaps  only  in 
the  Mabinogion,  and  some  lyrics  of 
the  Welsh  poets,  that  one  can  find 
literary  expression  of  the  beauty  of 
the  ideal  Welshman  of  perfect  sta- 
ture. Giraldus  Cambrensis  knew 
Wales  well,  and  he  never  uttered 
anything  truer  than  his  judgment 
that  when  a  Welshman  was  good  he 
was  better  than  the  good  men  of 
other  races,  and  when  he  was  bad 
he  was  worst  of  all.  Even  in  the 
drab  existence  of  the  present  day 
there  are  spots  of  brilliant  colour  in 
Welsh  life,  though  perhaps  the  back- 
ground of  the  historic  novel  would 
suit  best  the  pictures  of  the  ideal 
hero  of  Wales. 

Of  Blackmore  himself  I  can  say 
but  little.  Newton  Nottage  never 
knew  him ;  it  thinks  nothing  of  him 
now,  and  knows  not  and  recks  not 
what  the  world  outside  thinks.  In 
Nottage  Court,  however,  his  memory 
is  beloved.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
ranked  high  his  later  work,  Spring- 
haven.  He  told  one  of  his  cousins 
that  he  considered  it  the  best  of  his 
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books,  a  judgment  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  the  general  report 
that  The  Maid  of  Sker  was  his 
favourite.  But  he  rarely  talked  of 
his  writings,  even  to  his  relations. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  incongruous,  and  he  detested 
fussy,  pretentious  people,  and  if  forced 
to  see  them,  was  glum,  taciturn,  and 
miserable  in  their  company,  though 
afterwards  he  would  laugh  over  his 
experience. 

At  Nottage  Court  there  is  a  photo- 
graph of  him  taken  in  his  later  years, 
that  appears  to  me  very  characteristic. 
He  is  seated  under  a  canopy  of  vines 
laden  with  magnificent  grapes,  and  as 
he  is  but  a  small  figure  in  a  corner 
of  the  photograph,  while  the  greater 
space  is  occupied  by  the  vinery  and 
the  vines,  it  is  a  little  difficult  at  first 
to  decide  to  which  it  is  designed  to 
direct  the  attention,  to  the  cultivator 
or  to  his  crops.  But  it  is  the  figure 
on  which  one  settles  at  last,  with  its 
expression  of  quietude  and  satisfac- 
tion, sitting  in  solitude  in  the  great 
vinery.     It  is   the  husbandman  re- 


joicing in  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
sitting  much  as  the  old  Hebrew  sat 
under  his  own  vine  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree.  The  picture  is  symbolic 
of  the  shy  and  reserved  Blackmore, 
who  lived  apart  from  men  and  cities* 
who  would  direct  attention  to  his 
works  rather  than  to  himself,  but  who 
must  yet  be  recognised  in  his  aloof- 
ness to  be  even  greater  than  his 
works.  As  it  is,  the  picture  is  har- 
monious ;  but  few  other  literary  men 
of  our  age  could  be  substituted  for 
that  tranquil  figure  without  grotesque- 
ness.  Even  its  pose  is  not  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  illustrated 
interviews.  His  was  the  hidden  life, 
still  and  dignified  in  the  midst  of  a 
vulgar,  self -advertising  generation. 
But  the  goodness  that  pervaded  and 
animated  it  cannot  be  hid ;  it  lives 
for  ever  in  his  writings,  and  makes 
them  as  bracing  and  wholesome  as 
the  breezes  that  blow,  even  now  as  I 
write,  straight  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  around  the  lonely  grange  of 
Sker. 

E.  J.  Newell. 
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[Report  made  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  of  the  Budget  charged  with  examining  the 
Appropriation  Bill  of  the  General  Budget  for  the  year  1900  (Ministry  qf  War),  by  M.  Camilla 
Pelletan.] 


The  Reporter  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Budget  is  a  Parliamentary  per- 
sonage unknown  to  us,  but  very  con- 
spicuous among  the  French.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  that  country  to  name 
commissions,  or,  as  we  should  say,  com- 
mittees, to  examine  and  report  upon 
all  bills.  Parliament  may  act  upon 
their  advice,  or  not;  very  commonly 
it  does  not.  In  the  case  of  the  Report 
on  the  Army  Estimates  now  before  us 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  followed 
the  second  course. 

And  yet  it  is  a  very  weighty  docu- 
ment, which  aroused  many  passions, 
and  would  have  stirred  many  more  if 
there  had  not  been  a  general  deter- 
mination in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  stifle  its  conclusions.  The  most 
important  of  the  committees  is  that  of 
the  Budget,  and  no  part  of  its  work  is 
more  vital  than  its  examination  of  the 
Army  Estimates.  The  committee  is 
carefully  selected,  can  hear  witnesses, 
and  call  for  papers  from  the  Ministries. 
This  year  its  investigations  have  been 
directed,  and  its  finding  put  into  shape, 
by  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  who  has  had 
great  experience  in  this  work,  and  has 
a  very  happy  faculty  for  lucid  state- 
ment. It  presents  us  therefore  with 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  funds  allotted  for 
the  French  army  which  is  not  only 
good  to  read,  thanks  to  M.  Pelletan, 
but  has  also  a  very  fair  chance  to 
be  trustworthy.  A  reading  and  re- 
reading of  the  Report  enables  one  to 
understand  why  Nationalist,  or  other 


patriotic  deputies  were  frequently 
moved  to  interrupt  the  Reporter,  as 
he  rolled  out  his  statement  through 
two  whole  days,  by  cheers  for  the 
army.  It  was  much  easier  to  repeat 
the  fashionable  version  of  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  than  to 
controvert  M.  Pelletan  by  argument. 
Any  attempt  to  act  on  the  evidence 
he  put  before  the  Chamber  would 
speedily  have  led  to  a  collision  with 
the  chiefs  of  that  army  which  France 
cannot  praise  too  highly,  but  which 
she  none  the  less  holds  by  the  ears 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

Two  main  conclusions  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Report.  The  first  is 
that  there  is  great  waste  of  the  money 
paid  by  Frenchmen  for  the  support  of 
their  army  ;  the  second  is  that  there 
is  great  waste  of  the  time  of  the  men 
drawn  for  military  service.  M.  Pelletan 
labours  very  hard  to  show  that  French 
officers  holding  the  higher  commands 
are  much  more  highly  paid  than 
German,  Austrian,  or  Italian  military 
men  in  similar  positions.  Tet  the 
sums  which  he  quotes,  and  appears  to 
consider  extravagant,  do  not  seem  high 
to  an  Englishman.  Thus  the  Governor 
of  Paris  has  a  salary  of  rather  over 
£2,000  a  year.  It  is  more  by  some 
£400  than  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  and  yet 
an  Englishman  occupying  an  equiva- 
lent post  would  certainly  receive  more. 
The  Adjutant-General  draws  more, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  twice  as 
much.  It  is  true  that  the  Governor 
of  Paris  is  better  paid  than  a  French 
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Minister,  or  than  any  head  of  a 
department,  and  yet  the  enormity  of 
his  emoluments  does  not  strike  us. 
The  pay  and  allowances  of  his  office 
are  even  modest  according  to  our 
standard,  and  indeed  it  is  not  in  the 
amount  of  individual  salaries  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  the 
waste  in  French  military  administra- 
tion. Yet  there  are  two  points  made 
by  M.  Pelletan  in  this  part  of  his 
report  which  are  worth  noting.  It 
is  a  commonplace  with  Nationalist 
writers,  and  others  who  hate  the  Re- 
public, that  it  has  been  wanting  in 
respect  for  its  generals.  Yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  previous  form  of 
government  among  the  many  which 
have  succeeded  one  another  in  France 
has  provided  them  with  so  many  well- 
paid  posts.  The  Superior  Council  of 
War,  an  institution  imitated  by  Spain 
but  unknown  elsewhere,  is  a  creation 
of  the  present  Republic.  It  has  pro- 
vided not  a  few  military  gentlemen 
with  easy  and,  according  to  the  French 
standard,  lucrative  billets.  Lately  its 
numbers  have  been  much  reduced  by 
General  de  Galliffet  on  the  cruel 
grounds  that  many  of  its  members 
were  too  old  and  infirm  for  work. 
Yet  they  were  bowed  out  with  com- 
pliments, pensions,  and  decorations. 
The  second  point  is  a  curious  one. 
When  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  pay  of  French  and  German  officers 
of  the  higher  ranks  the  first  have  a 
marked  advantage.  But  as  you  go 
down  the  list  equality  is  established  in 
the  middle  ranks,  and  by  the  time  you 
reach  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
the  advantage  is  seen  to  be  with  the 
Germans,  who  are  unquestionably 
better  paid,  and  better  treated  in  the 
matter  of  travelling  and  other  allow- 
ances. This  contrast  moves  M. 
Pelletan  to  put  the  pointed  question 
whether  French  administrations  have 
always  been  inspired  by  those  demo- 
cratic  principles  which   were  under- 


stood   to    have    been    established    a 
century  ago. 

Still  all  this  part  of  the  Report  is 
rather  by  the  way.  It  is  even  an 
appeal  to  that  envy  which  is  not  the 
most  agreeable  feature  of  the  French 
character.  The  real  causes  of  waste 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  That  it 
has  existed  in  the  past,  and  was  a 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  1870  is  a 
commonplace.  M.  Pelletan  makes 
short  work  of  a  favourite  contention 
of  the  soldiers,  that  the  French  army 
was  found  inferior  when  war  came 
upon  it,  because  the  Chambers  had 
grudged  money.  They  voted  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  Germans,  and 
if  their  money  produced  only  half  as 
much  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  their 
niggardliness.  Since  the  war  they 
have  given  whatever  they  have  been 
asked  for.  The  blood -tax  is  far 
heavier  in  France  than  elsewhere. 
Since  her  population  does  not  increase, 
and  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  have 
an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
German,  she  has  to  force  a  larger 
per  centage  into  the  ranks,  and  she 
does.  Germany  calls  to  the  colours 
eleven  in  the  thousand  of  her  subjects, 
Austria  eight,  and  Italy  six ;  Russia 
draws  about  as  many  as  Austria; 
France  calls  on  fourteen  in  the 
thousand  of  her  population.  Be  it 
observed  too  that  she  has  to  support 
a  larger  fleet.  Thus  the  drain  on  the 
working  part  of  the  race  is  far  more 
severe  on  her  than  on  her  rivals. 
The  dilemma  is  indeed  a  terrible  one. 
France  is  persuaded  that  if  her 
military  forces  by  land  and  sea  are 
not  kept  at  a  level  with  the  strongest 
of  her  neighbours  her  very  existence 
is  in  peril.  Yet  her  population  does 
not  increase  while  the  German  does. 
Thus  equality  can  only  be  secured  by 
her  at  the  cost  of  weakening  herself 
in  the  industrial  conflict.  If  she  fails 
there  her  power  to  maintain  a  great 
army  goes.      The  time   is    perhaps, 
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indeed  is  almost  certainly,  coming 
when  she  will  be  distanced.  For  the 
moment  she  maintains,  or  seems  to 
maintain,  her  place ;  but  if  she  is  to 
do  so  even  in  show  there  is  a  peremp- 
tory obligation  on  her  to  see  that 
neither  man's  service  nor  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  ill  spent.  M. 
Pelletan  asserts  that  there  is  prodi- 
gality of  both,  and  he  quotes  chapter 
and  verse  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

Let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say, 
beginning  with  the  men,  and  among 
them  with  the  officers.  They  indeed 
supply  the  best  starting-point  for, 
though  M.  Pelletan  does  not  say  it 
rudely  in  so  many  words,  it  is  his 
obvious  contention  that  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  the  French  military 
administration  arise  from  the  anxiety 
of  the  officers  to  escape  regimental 
work  by  obtaining  administrative 
places,  and  then  from  the  little 
scruple  they  have  in  drawing  away 
men  from  the  ranks  to  serve  as  work- 
men, or  as  servants  to  themselves. 
Of  course  what  the  officers  wish  most 
of  all  is  to  be  stationed  in  Paris. 
The  War-Office  has  met  their  wishes 
liberally.  Whereas  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Empire  there  were  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  military  officers  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique  the  number  has 
now  risen  to  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven.  It  has  increased  more  than 
tenfold.  The  soldiers  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  only  displaced  civilian 
officials,  but  the  net  result  is  none 
the  less  that  they  are  withdrawn  from 
service  with  the  troops.  There  are 
unquestionably  many  military  men 
employed  in  the  war-offices  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  but  no  one  of  the 
Powers  composing  it  allows  its  ad- 
ministration to  be  hampered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  councils,  committees, 
inspectorships  and  schools  which  exists 
in  France,  and  draws  officers  by  the 
hundred  from  the  troops.  In  addition 
to  the  Superior  Council  of  War,  there 


is  a  wealth  of  committees  of  all  arms 
which  annex  the  services  of  no  less 
than  thirty  generals  of  division,  that 
is  to  say  of  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  officers  of  that  rank, 
all  of  whom  are  much  confined  to 
their  desks  when  they  can  find  any- 
thing to  do,  but  who,  to  a  large 
extent,  have  to  make  work  partly 
by  going  on  continual  tours  of  for- 
mal inspection  for  which  they  draw 
allowances. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  French  army, 
and  a  very  bad  one,  that  its  officers 
are  of  different  origins,  both  socially 
and  in  training.  There  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  enter 
through  the  great  schools,  and  who 
are  officers  from  the  beginning.  Of 
late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to 
increase  the  proportion  who  enter  in 
this  way.  The  enemies  of  the  aristo- 
cratic element  in  the  army,  who  are 
many,  bitter,  and  fluent,  assert  that 
this  is  the  case  because  these  schools 
offer  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways  of 
escaping  real  service  as  a  soldier,  with 
knapsack  on  back,  as  the  phrase  goes; 
it  is  one  which  has  a  grim  meaning 
when  we  think  of  the  crushing  weight 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  French 
infantry  soldier.  Therefore,  say  the 
democratic  critics,  the  sons  of  moneyed 
classes  swarm  into  these  schools,  not 
because  they  like  military  service,  but 
as  a  means  of  escaping  the  barrack. 
They  are  pushed  on  by  backstairs 
influence.  Meanwhile  everything  is 
done  to  discourage  those  officers  who 
reach  commissions  from  the  ranks  by 
passing  the  schools  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers  at  Saumur  and  St. 
Maixent.  Here  is  one  cause  of  sour 
class-jealousy.  A  less  acid  but  equally 
effective  cause  of  want  of  true  com- 
radeship in  the  French  army  is  the 
fact  that  while  some  of  the  officers 
enter  from  St.  Cyr,  and  they  are  the 
most  aristocratic  in  birth,  those  of  the 
scientific  corps  come  from  the  Ecole 
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Politechnique.      Rivalry    and    social 
distinctions  are  the  consequences. 

It  is  easy  to  show  how  this  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  their  own  corps 
as  a  little  world,  which  stands  apart 
and  suffices  for  itself,  leads  to  waste 
of  money.  Some  of  the  examples 
are  comic.  For  example,  a  French 
regiment  is  allowed  to  have  a  print- 
ing-press under  a  strict  regulation 
that  not  more  than  two  soldiers  are 
to  be  set  apart  as  compositors  or 
printers.  Once  in  possession  of  this 
instrument  colonels  have  hastened  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  regulation 
number  of  men  is  habitually  exceeded. 
Sometimes  the  regimental  press  works 
for  the  trade.  Now  and  then  a 
colonel  of  literary  tastes  uses  it  to 
publish  his  own  immortal  works. 
This  is  not  perhaps  in  itself  a  great 
matter,  but  it  is  the  type  of  much 
else.  "It  is,"  says  M.  Pelletan, 
speaking  of  the  numerous  manufac- 
tories worked  by  the  French  Artillery, 
"one  of  the  most  striking,  and,  we 
may  add,  one  of  the  most  costly 
characteristics  of  our  military  ad- 
ministration, that  each  of  the  corps 
composing  it  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come a  self-contained  little  world. 
No  army  makes  less  appeal  to  civil 
resources,  to  private  industry,  or 
seems  to  endeavour  in  so  high  a 
degree  to  confer  a  military  character 
on  all  the  articles  it  uses  by  making 
them  for  itself.  This  feeling  which 
the  army  has  in  regard  to  the  rest  of 
France,  every  corps,  every  establish- 
ment seems  to  share  in  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  army."  The  Artillery,  an 
old  and  powerful  corps,  has  naturally 
carried  this  tendency  very  far,  having 
had  abundance  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. It  possesses  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  different 
establishments  known  as  Directions, 
Inspections,  Schools,  or  Workshops. 
The  schools  teach  nothing,  and  the 
inspections  inspect  nothing.    All  are 


store-houses  and  manufactories ;  all 
as  a  matter  of  course  provide  com- 
fortable billets  for  military  gentle- 
men who,  if  not  exactly  weary  of 
the  wars,  are  tired  of  the  routine  of 
duty  with  their  batteries.  At  the 
powder-manufactory  of  Bouchet,  which 
employs  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
workmen,  there  are  nine  artillery 
officers  proper,  or  one  to  every  thirty- 
nine  hands,  besides  "  officers  of  the 
particular  general  staff  of  the  artil- 
lery "  to  the  number  of  four.  This 
is  quoted  as  a  typical  case.  If  now 
we  multiply  nine  by  forty-eight,  if 
we  remember  that  Bouchet  is  not  one 
of  the  larger  places,  if  we  allow  for 
the  committees,  and  so  forth,  which 
double  and  repeat  every  department 
of  the  French  administration,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  number 
of  officers  seconded,  that  is,  set  apart 
from  their  batteries  to  semi-civil  and 
pen-work,  is  counted  by  the  hundred. 
The  exact  total  is  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  officers  of  different  ranks  out  of 
three  thousand  and  ten.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  senior  get  the  pick  of 
the  places,  and  the  proportion  of 
majors,  colonels,  and  generals  seconded 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants. 

Meanwhile  the  Engineers  have 
their  long  list  of  establishments. 
And  all  these  places  endeavour  to 
do  everything.  TThe  variety  of  the 
articles  produced  by  the  Artillery  is 
amazing.  It  includes  carts,  harness, 
bed-room  furniture,  and  bicycles.  The 
same  articles  are  made  in  different 
places.  That  they  should  all  cost 
more  than  they  would  if  bought  by 
contract  in  a  business-like  way  is 
in  accordance  with  a  universal  ex- 
perience. But  they  cost  more  in 
one  government  establishment  than 
in  another.  Thus  one  thousand  ball- 
cartridges  cost  frs.  94*50  at  Puteaux, 
and  frs.  88*90  at  Tarbes ;  and  this  is 
only   one    of    many  examples.      M. 
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Pelletan  roundly  accuses  many  of 
these  places  of  making  work  and 
buying  goods  so  dear  in  order  to 
get  through  the  money  assigned  them 
by  Government.  He  quotes  a  case 
in  which  frs.  6,950  were  paid  for 
a  planing-machine  when  an  equally 
good  one  could  have  been  obtained  for 
frs.  5,000.  The  excuse  was  that  the 
dearer  instrument  could  be  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  "And 
why  so  much  haste  ? "  asks  M.  Pelle- 
tan. Because  if  the  machine  was 
delivered  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  price  could  be  put  down  in  the 
current  account,  and  so  use  up  the 
vote.  The  costly  planing-machine 
was  in  fact  bought  to  avoid  the 
danger  that  there  would  be  a  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
Ministry  of  War  would  make  this 
an  excuse  for  reducing  the  allotment. 
The  men  employed  in  these  places 
are  not  wholly,  but  are  very  largely 
drawn  from  the  ranks.  Not  only  are 
artillerymen  and  engineers  taken,  but 
drafts  are  made  on  infantry  regiments 
for  skilled  workmen.  Of  course  both 
are  withdrawn  from  real  military 
training.  Add  to  this  that  there  is 
a  far  greater  abuse  of  the  right  to 
employ  the  service  of  soldier-servants 
in  France  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
only  that  officers  on  active  service 
with  the  troops  have  a  large  number, 
or  even  that  officers  seconded  for  ad- 
ministrative work  have  the  same 
privilege.  Some  who  are  not  em- 
ployed at  all  keep  their  orderlies.  In 
the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  a  regular 
staff  of  drivers  and  grooms  is  engaged 
on  the  service  of  the  brakes,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  employed  for 
military  purposes,  but  are  as  a  matter 
of  fact  used  for  the  convenience  of 
the  officers,  and  are  driven,  cleaned, 
built,  repaired,  and  horsed  at  the 
tax-payers'  expense.  M.  Pelletan 
declares,  proof  in  hand,  that  when 
all  these  deductions  are  allowed  for 


it  is  often  impossible  to  find  more 
than  forty-five  men  with  a  battery, 
or  to  collect  a  full  company  for 
practice  out  of  a  whole  battalion. 
He  complains  that  the  War-Office  is 
always  asking  for  more  men,  in  order 
to  swell  the  nominal  strength  of  the 
ranks,  and  that  it  allows  the  doctors 
to  pass  thousands  of  unfit  conscripts. 
Indeed  of  late  years  the  work  of 
medical  examination  has  been  shame- 
fully scamped  in  the  French  army. 
Yet  he  argues  that  if  the  War-Office 
really  wants  more  men  in  order  that 
companies,  troops,  and  batteries  may 
practise  with  full  ranks,  it  has  only 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  with- 
drawing thousands  of  soldiers  for 
industrial  and  domestic  work.  To 
this  the  Chamber  has  answered  with 
cheers  for  the  army,  and  has  obvious 
reasons  for  preferring  this  course  to 
action.  Military  gentlemen  do  not 
like  (no  human  being  likes)  interfer- 
ence with  their  comforts,  pay,  and 
allowances.  Moreover  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  soldiers  themselves 
would  a  great  deal  rather  work  at 
their  trades,  or  learn  one,  in  a  Govern- 
ment factory,  or  drive  a  brake,  or 
look  after  the  coloners  baby,  and  flirt 
with  the  colonel's  cook,  than  toil  on 
the  parade-ground,  under  a  weight  of 
seventy  pounds,  or  thereabouts. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  M.  Pelle- 
tan describes  a  state  of  things  not 
only  calculated  to  produce  waste  of 
labour,  and  of  money,  but  compatible 
with  fraud.  If  the  rules  which  forbid 
the  withdrawal  of  soldiers  from  due 
military  training  are  evaded,  what 
may  not  be  done  with  the  tax-payers' 
money  ?  The  question  how  far  pilfer- 
ing and  fraud  prevail  in  the  army 
excites  much  intelligible  passion. 
Critics  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Urbain 
Gohlier,  and  other  writers  on  the 
Aurore,  who  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  army,  assert  that 
downright    theft     by    the     superior 
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officers  is  rampant.  But  they  are 
disqualified  by  their  foaming  hatred 
of  what  they  call  Militarism^  and  by 
their  avowed  belief  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  times,  the  profession 
of  soldier  is  of  itself  enough  to  turn 
an  honest  man  into  a  rogue,  and  a 
humane  one  into  a  ruffian.  Yet  that 
there  is  fraud  in  the  French  military 
administration  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  evil  was  denounced  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  by  M.  Cavaignac,  who 
was  then  Reporter  of  the  Budget 
Commission,  and  who  had  not  yet 
begun  to  think  that  he  could  obtain 
the  Presidency  by  posing  as  an  un- 
qualified admirer  of  the  army.  M. 
Pelletan  goes  further  than  M.  Ca- 
vaignac, and  we  cannot  disregard  the 
deliberate  statement  of  a  man  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  a  well-informed 
responsible  body.  He  says  that  the 
military  administration  is  conducted 
in  a  fashion  which  favours  fraud,  and 
he  quotes  examples  to  show  both  that 
there  is  pilfering,  and  that  when  it 
is  detected  the  offenders  are  screened, 
while  those  who  try  to  bring  them 
to  justice  are  subject  to  persecution. 

Two  conditions,  as  explained  by 
M.  Pelletan,  favour  the  existence  and 
the  spread  of  dishonesty.  One  of 
these  is  the  rooted  unwillingness  of 
the  authorities  to  allow  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  anything 
is  wrong  in  the  army.  They  will 
punish  misbehaviour  quietly,  but  when 
there  is  the  least  risk  of  publicity 
they  will  burke  inquiry  and  screen 
offenders.  After  the  late  notorious 
history  of  the  Dreyfus  Case  it  is  un- 
necessary to  demonstrate  by  copious 
examples  that  the  French  army  holds 
the  Chinese  view  of  honour, — 
namely  that  it  consists  in  "  saving 
your  face,"  by  the  use  of  all  means, 
including  perjury  and  forgery.  But 
M.  Pelletan  quotes  some  pretty  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in  which  this 
professional  feeling  works.     There  is 


an  Accountant-General's  department 
in  the  French  War-Office,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  check  accounts.  Some 
time  ago  the  books  of  a  regiment 
unnamed  were  being  examined,  and 
the  examining  official  called  for  the 
captain  of  one  company,  and  was 
told  with  some  embarrassment  that 
he  was  "on  a  mission"  in  Paris. 
Inquiry  showed  that  there  was  gross 
irregularity,  and  revealed  the  truth, 
which  was  that  he  was  serving  his  time 
in  the  military  prison  of  Cherche- 
Midi.  Here  the  authorities  had 
punished  the  offender  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  succeed  in  washing 
their  dirty  linen  at  home.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  this  much- 
quoted  maxim  of  Napoleon  (whose 
regard  for  truth  is  well  known) 
cannot  be  wholly  followed.  Then 
the  resource  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  dirty  linen.  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  officers  accused  of 
stealing  have  been  acquitted  by  court- 
martial,  but  have  been  retired  by 
the  Minister  of  War  with  orders  that 
the  amount  which  they  have  just  been 
declared  not  to  have  stolen  shall  be 
deducted  from  their  half-pay.  From 
this  it  is  a  short  step  to  thorough 
screening  of  the  offender;  and  that 
step  is  taken. 

M.  Pelletan  tells  how  suspicion 
was  excited  that  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  one  employed  in  an 
establishment  of  the  Artillery  at  Vin- 
cennes  and  the  other  at  Versailles, 
were  stealing  Government  leather. 
The  superior  officers,  who  no  doubt 
considered  their  own  character  for 
vigilance  at  stake,  refused  to  believe 
the  charge.  An  examination  of  the 
entry  and  issue  books  revealed  for  a 
time  no  irregularity,  till  it  appeared 
that  on  some  occasions  the  amount 
given  out  was  in  excess  of  the  amount 
received.  The  inquiry  was  pushed 
home,  and  the  trick  discovered. 
When  leather  is  bought  an  allowance 
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is  made  for  the  frayed  edges  of  the 
skins,  and  this  is  deducted  from  the 
total  weight.  The  confederates  had 
based  their  calculations  on  this  mar- 
gin. The  Vincennes  pilferer  stole, 
and  his  Versailles  friend  sold,  good 
leather  to  the  amount  of  the  usual 
deduction.  Then  the  frayed  edge 
was  weighed  in  when  the  skins  were 
issued.  It  was  a  pretty  plot,  and 
would  probably  have  escaped  detec- 
tion if  they  had  not  painted  their 
lily  a  little  too  much.  But  the  best 
of  the  story  is  the  end.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  hold  a  court-martial 
after  discovery.  The  Versailles  non- 
commissioned officer  confessed,  and 
the  court  acquitted  both  the  prisoners, 
so  resolute  was  it  to  defend  the 
honour  of  the  army  by  not  allowing 
the  world  to  know  that  any  irregu- 
larities take  place  in  its  ranks.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  if  pickers  and 
stealers  know  that  at  the  worst  they 
will  be  mildly  punished  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  and  that  when  publicity 
is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  acquitted 
to  save  the  face  of  the  corps,  there 
exists  a  state  of  things  eminently 
favourable  to  fraud. 

Here  the  accusation  came  from 
the  outside.  When  it  comes  from 
the  inside  worse  things  are  done.  If 
it  is  an  inferior  who  brings  the  charge 
against  one  higher  in  rank  than  him- 
self and  proves  it,  the  offender  may 
be  punished,  but  the  accuser  is  always 
ruined  for  "want  of  respect  to  his 
superior."  If  it  is  a  superior  who 
accuses  an  inferior  his  case  is  not 
always  better.  M.  Peiletan  tells  at 
length  the  stories  of  Major  Mysz- 
kowski  and  of  Colonel  Allais.  They 
differ  in  details,  but  are  identical  in 
essentials.  Both  were  officers  of  good, 
and  Colonel  Allais  was  of  brilliant 
reputation,  both  detected  subordinate 
commissioned  officers  under  their 
command  in  absolute  fraud,  both*  were 
immediately    subject   to   persecution 


by  their  own  superiors,  both  proved 
their  case,  and  both  were  hounded 
out  of  the  army.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  high  authorities  who  ruined 
Major  Myszkowski  and  Colonel  Allais 
had  any  interest  in  protecting  the 
thieves.  They  acted  as  they  did 
under  the  influence  of  that  Napo- 
leonic, or  Jesuitical,  doctrine  that  the 
sin  lies  in  the  scandal.  They  wanted 
to  save  the  face  of  the  army,  and 
they  were  embittered  against  sub- 
ordinates who  were  discrediting  it 
by  dragging  its  offences  to  light.  But 
be  their  motives  what  they  may  they 
acted  as  the  effective  protectors  of 
fraud.  In  both  cases  the  guilty 
officers  got  off  almost  with  impunity. 
They  certainly  suffered  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  honest  men  who  had 
detected  them.  If  fraud  does  not 
flourish  under  this  stimulus  in  the 
French  army  then  the  average  of 
human  nature  in  France  must  be  very 
high. 

Another  condition  which  M.  Pei- 
letan notes  as  leading  to  waste, 
and  encouraging  dishonesty  is  created 
by  the  system  of  what  is  called  the 
mass.  Each  portion  of  the  French 
army  has  its  lump  sum  with  which  to 
pay  its  expenses.  A  certain  discre- 
tion is  allowed  to  the  commander  as 
to  the  division  of  this  money.  The 
theory  is  that  self-interest  will  lead 
him  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  that 
the  general  control  will  prevent  waste 
or  dishonesty.  It  is  a  plausible 
theory,  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  good 
in  action,  the  money  must  always  be 
spent  in  a  business-like  way,  and  the 
control  must  be  constant  and  effective. 
This  check,  however,  is  not  properly 
applied.  The  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  regiments  takes  place 
only  at  intervals  of  as  much  as  three 
years,  and  it  has  to  be  conducted  in 
the  face  of  that  jealousy  which  every 
French  corps  shows  to  all  authority 
outside  its  own  borders.     As  for  the 
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spending  of  the  money  M.  Pelletan 
tells  some  astounding  stories  of  the 
folly  shown.  A  general  commanding 
a  brigade  invents  a  new  button,  and 
recommends  it  to  the  regiments  under 
his  command.  They  may  not  be 
bound  to  take  it,  but  respect  for 
superiors  makes  it  impossible  to  dis- 
regard the  general's  invention.  So  the 
buttons  are  bought  out  of  the  mass. 
One  general  officer  informed  his  divi- 
sion that  "  a  sentry-box  carefully 
adorned  is  the  jewel-case  of  the 
soldier."  He  also  told  them  that 
when  horses  see  their  stablemen 
"shivering  and  in  rags"  those  noble 
animals  "  are  filled  with  fear,  cannot 
repose,  perish,  and  rightly  curse  the 
number  of  their  regiment."  Of  course 
the  result  was  a  brisk  outlay  of 
money  on  paint,  fires,  and  clothes  for 
the  stablemen.  The  expense  of  these 
inventions  and  fancies  has  to  be  met 
out  of  the  mass.  If  the  paymaster 
objects  that  it  cannot  be  done,  he  is 
told  to  wriggle  out  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lay  the  head  of 
the  sow  to  the  tail  of  the  grice,  as 
Dalgetty  would  have  said,  that  is  to 
say,  to  starve  some  parts  of  the  service 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  fancies  of 
the  commanding  officer.  But  except 
in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  regiments 
which  have  more  generous  allotments, 
the  allowance  is  narrowly  calculated. 
Hence  most  of  the  infantry  regiments 
and  artillery  batteries  get  into  debt 
and  form  what  are  known  in  France 
as  black  masses.  They  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  to  grants  in  aid.  Help  is 
never  refused,  and  the  extra  sums 
which  have  gone  in  this  way  amount 
to  nearly  twenty  millions  of  francs 
in  six  years.  Well-managed  regi- 
ments have  even  been  made  to  pay 
for  the  extravagant  ones.  Thus  not 
very  long  ago  the  clothing  hitherto 
kept  in  a  central  storehouse  was 
divided  among  the  regiments  pro  rata. 


In  reality  the  regiments  were  only 
receiving  their  own  property,  but  the 
War  Minister  ordered  them  to  refund 
the  value  of  the  clothes.  The  well- 
managed  corps  did  so,  and  the  money 
was  employed  by  the  Minister  in 
liquidating  the  black  masses  of  those 
which  were  indebted.  And  now,  in 
such  a  general  prevalence  of  ill-kept 
accounts,  and  under  the  protection 
of  military  unwillingness  to  publish 
scandals  by  punishing  offenders,  must 
there  not  be  much  room  for  that 
licking  of  the  fingers  which  Dalgetty 
indulged  in  what  time  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  "  the  whole  shift  of  Dunkle- 
spiel  on  the  Lower  Rhine  "  ?  Clearly 
there  is. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
management  of  the  French  army  is 
extravagant  in  one  respect.  It  every- 
where pays  more  for  its  food  than 
the  market-price.  On  every  business 
principle  this  is  unpardonable,  for  it 
buys  wholesale  and  offers  a  sure 
custom.  Therefore  it  ought  to  get 
its  supplies  cheap.  M.  Pelletan  ex- 
plains why  it  does  not.  Under  pre- 
tence of  protecting  itself  against  the 
tricks  of  contractors  the  State  has 
framed  an  immense  and  complicated 
code  of  regulations.  They  are  full 
of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  trader, 
and  cause  endless  delays  in  payment. 
Moreover  the  law  makes  the  State 
judge  in  its  own  case,  so  that  a 
trader  has  little  or  no  chance  of  fair 
dealing.  The  result  is  that  the 
farmer  or  tradesman  shrinks  from 
dealing  with  the  army  at  all,  and 
there  has  grown  up  a  whole  class  of 
middlemen  who  make  a  special  busi- 
ness of  supplying  military  contracts. 
The  result  is  the  greater  price  paid 
by  the  rfrmy  for  its  supplies.  The 
middleman  buys  at,  or  below  the 
market-rate,  and  then  puts  on  some- 
thing for  his  profit.  For  him  the 
regulations  which  are  so  formidable 
to  the  plain  farmer  or   trader  have 
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no  terrors.  He  slips  through  them 
with  ease,  and  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions exist  between  him  and  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  prevalence  of 
fraud  in  these  transactions  is  undeni- 
able. In  spite  of  the  constant  effort 
to  suppress  the  truth,  cases  do  occur 
in  which  some  dishonest  transaction 
becomes  public.  Generally  the  cause 
of  the  revelation  is  the  refusal  of 
some  Government  examiner  to  pass 
bad  stores.  When  the  matter  is 
reluctantly  looked  into  it  is  usually 
found  that  somebody  in  the  Commis- 
sariat is  in  league  with  a  contractor. 
M.  Pelletan  asserts  that  the  delin- 
quent is  hardly  ever  punished.  The 
worst  that  happens  to  him  is  that 
he  is  sent  to  another  district.  Some- 
times he  appears  later  on  as  promoted 
or  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  tolerance  of  the  State 
with  established  abuses  is  almost 
boundless.  It  is  part  of  the  general 
laxity  that  in  some  regiments  the 
mass  is  helped  out  by  a  very  mean 
trick.  When  a  soldier  in  a  French 
regiment  is  given  leave  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  he  loses  one  day's  pay 
and  rations.  The  amount  ought  to 
be  deducted  from  the  expenses  of  the 
regiment  and  to  go  to  the  credit  of 
the  State.  In  some  regiments  it 
appears  that  this  leave  is  never  given ; 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  soldiers  do 
go  out.  What  happens  is  that  they 
are  allowed  formally  to  go  out  only 
on  Sunday,  but  are  told  by  the 
sergeant-major  that  they  may  leave 
on  Saturday  night  and  may  return 
at  any  time  they  like  before  Monday 
morning.     In  point  of   fact  they  do 


get  their  Saturday  to  Monday,  though 
in  theory  no  such  leave  is  granted. 
Do  they  also  get  the  money?  M. 
Pelletan  refuses  to  believe  it,  and 
most  people  will  share  his  scepticism. 
The  deductions  are  made  and  put  into 
the  mass,  instead  of  being  refunded 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

M.  Pelletan's  report  covers  two 
hundred  and  twenty  large  quarto 
pages,  and  contains  much  more  than 
can  be  quoted  here.  But  enough  has 
perhaps  be  said  to  show  its  general 
drift,  and  also  to  enable  English 
readers  to  understand  the  grounds 
on  which  hostile  critics  assert  that 
the  French  War-Office  is  a  sink  of 
corruption,  that  the  tax-payers'  money 
is  wasted,  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
evil  is  the  self-seeking  of  officers,  or 
even  their  collusion  with  peculators. 
These  assailants  are  too  passionate, 
too  abusive  to  inspire  confidence. 
And  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
that  there  is  much  to  arouse  suspicion 
in  this  carefully  drawn  up  and  tem- 
perately worded  report  of  M.  Pelle- 
tan. Granted  the  constant  effort  to 
stifle  inquiry,  granted  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  scandals  too  rank  to 
be  concealed,  granted  such  tell-tale 
facts  as  the  shocking  mismanagement 
which  cost  the  lives  of  seven  thousand 
poor  fellows  in  Madagascar,  granted 
proved  extravagance  where  no  fraud 
is  suspected,  and  is  it  unfair  to 
suggest  a  doubt  whether,  if  it  were 
put  to  the  test,  the  French  army 
would  prove  much  more  sound  to-day 
than  it  proved  in  1870? 

David  Hannay. 
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It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  origin  of  our  party  nomen- 
clature and  of  those  effective  and 
picturesque  phrases  and  familiar  col- 
loquial expressions  which  are  the 
common  property,  or  the  current 
coin,  of  all  politicians.  Most  of  these 
striking  sayings  are  associated  with 
the  names  of  eminent  statesmen. 
Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  par- 
liamentary history  that  the  memory 
of  many  a  politician,  distinguished 
and  powerful  in  his  day,  lives  mainly 
in  his  phrases.  In  some  instances 
the  sayings,  or  catch-words,  were 
really  coined  by  the  speakers  who 
first  contributed  them  to  our  political 
currency ;  but  in  other  cases  they 
were  not  so  much  original  expres- 
sions, as  apt  quotations  from  obscure 
sources  so  strikingly  applied  as  to  fire 
the  popular  imagination.  Take,  for 
example,  the  phrase  "a  leap  in  the 
dark  "  so  finely  used  by  Lord  Derby 
in  reference  to  the  bill  which  in 
1867  established  household  suffrage 
in  boroughs.  When  Lord  Derby  was 
Premier  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment for  the  third  and  last  time, 
this  measure  was  introduced  by  his 
own  Administration,  but  he  gave  it 
only  a  half-hearted  support.  "No 
doubt,"  said  he,  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"no  doubt  we  are  making  a  great 
experiment  and  taking  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  but  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  sound  sense  of  my  coun- 
trymen." The  phrase  was  used  eight 
years  before  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell 
under,  curiously  enough,  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.  Lord  John 
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had  in  contemplation  certain  propo- 
sals for  electoral  reform  which  included 
a  £10  county  franchise.  "  As  to  our 
county  franchise,"  wrote  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, "we  seem  to  be  taking  a  leap 
in  the  dark.*'  But  we  hear  of  the 
phrase  having  been  used  two  hundred 
years  earlier.  Thomas  Hobbes,  the 
political  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
his  death-bed,  "  I  am  taking  a  fright- 
ful leap  in  the  dark."  "  Meddle  and 
Muddle,"  one  of  the  most  expressive 
terms  in  our  political  currency,  which 
is  also  associated  with  the  name  of 
Lord  Derby,  was  really  coined  by 
that  statesman.  In  1865  Lord  John 
Russell  (or  rather  Earl  Russell  for  he 
was  then  a  peer)  was  Premier  and 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  claimed  that 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government 
in  foreign  affairs  was  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention. "  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  noble  earl,  so  far  as  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  is  concerned,  may 
be  summed  up,"  said  Lord  Derby, 
"  in  two  short,  homely,  but  expressive 
words, — meddle  and  muddle" 

"  Cave,"  the  designation  of  a  dis- 
contented section  of  a  party  which 
breaks  away  from  its  allegiance, 
arose  out  of  a  humorous  sally  made 
by  Mr.  John  Bright  during  the  de- 
bates on  Mr.  Gladstone's  abortive 
Reform  Bill  of  1866.  The  measure 
was  opposed  by  a  strong  party  of 
Liberals,  including  Mr.  Horsman. 
"The  Right  Honourable  gentleman," 
said  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  is  the  first  of  a  new  party  who  has 
expressed  his  great  grief,  who  has 
retired  into  what  may  be  called  his 
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political  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  he 
has  called  about  him  everyone  who 
is  in  distress,  and  everyone  who  is 
discontented."  The  phrase  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  malcontents.  "  No  improper 
motive,"  said  Lord  Elcho  (now  Lord 
Wemyss),  "has  driven  us  into  this 
cave,  where  we  are  a  most  happy 
family,  daily — I  may  say  hourly — 
increasing  in  number  and  strength, 
where  we  shall  remain  until  we  go 
forth  to  deliver  Israel  from  oppres- 
sion." The  bill  was  defeated  and 
the  Government  resigned,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  Lord  Derby's  Adminis- 
tration which  passed  the  Household 
Suffrage  Act.  "The  Ministry,"  said 
Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
referring  to  that  Administration, 
"  have  dished  the  Whigs,"  thereby 
making  an  important  contribution  to 
our  political  phraseology;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe  (subsequently  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  who  had  joined  Mr. 
Horsman  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
invented  the  happy  phrase,  "  We  must 
now,  at  least,  educate  our  Masters" 
(Apropos  of  the  new  electorate)  in  a 
speech  expressive  of  his  amazement 
at  this  surrender  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  on  the  question  of 
Reform. 

"  The  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  "  first  appeared  (ac- 
cording to  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  his 
Liberty  op  the  People)  in  one  of 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  written 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  in  reply 
to  Edmund  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution.  "  He  rose 
like  a  rocket  and  fell  like  the  stick," 
was  first  used  by  Tom  Paine,  the 
notorious  Republican  writer,  in  refer- 
ence to  Burke.  "  One  half  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  lives "  will 
be  found  in  Holy  Observations  by 
Doctor  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  of  Norwich  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    ' '  The  Majesty  of  the  people  " 


was  coined  by  Charles  Fox.  In  1798 
a  political  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  in  celebra- 
tion of  Fox's  birthday,  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  the  chair.  Concluding 
his  speech  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  the  great  Whig  leader  said : 
"  Give  me  leave,  before  I  sit  down,  to 
call  on  you  to  drink  our  Sovereign's 
health, — the  Majesty  of  the  People." 
For  this  sentiment  Fox  was  deprived 
of  two  offices  he  held  under  the  Crown, 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  command 
of  a  Militia  regiment,  and  was  also 
struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
the  people  were  "mostly  fools."  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  declaration 
occurs  in  Carlyle's  appeal  (printed  in 
The  Spectator)  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  Premier,  to  do  something  for  the 
industrial  improvement  of  Ireland. 
In  that  appeal,  Carlyle  merely  speaks 
of  his  countrymen  as  "twenty-seven 
millions,  many  of  whom  are  fools;" 
but  in  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  in 
the  chapter  on  Parliament  he  says : 

Consider  in  fact,  a  body  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  miscellaneous  persons  set 
to  consult  about  business,  with  twenty- 
seven  millions,  mostly  fools,  assiduously 
listening  to  them,  and  checking  and  criti- 
cising them, — was  there  ever  since  the 
world  began,  will  there  ever  be  till  the 
world  ends,  any  business  accomplished  in 
these  circumstances  ? 

It  is  plain  that  it  was  from  the  latter, 
and  not  from  the  former,  passage  that 
the  celebrated  phrase  came  into  popu- 
lar use. 

Among  the  political  sayings,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Disraeli 
are — "  Reaction  is  the  consequence  of 
a  nation  waking  from  its  illusions'' 
(1848), — "  A  tu  quoque  should  always 
be  good-humoured  for  it  has  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it"  (1855), — 
"Finality  is  not  the  language  of 
politics  "  (1859), — "  To  assist  progress, 
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to  resist  revolution  is  the  policy  of 
the  Conservative  party"  (1859), — 
"Party  is  organised  opinion"  (1864). 
"  England  does  not  love  coalitions  "  is 
another  saying  of  that  great  political 
phrase-maker.  On  that  night  in  1852 
when  Lord  Derby's  first  Ministry,  in 
which  Disraeli  filled  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  defeated 
on  an  amendment  by  Gladstone  to  the 
Budget, — an  amendment  which  united 
Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Peelites  — 
Disraeli,  in  a  defiant  speech  before  the 
fatal  division,  said :  "I  know  that  I 
have  to  face  a  coalition.  The  combina- 
tion may  be  successful, — combination 
has  before  this  been  successful — but 
coalitions,  though  they  may  be  suc- 
cessful, have  always  found  that  their 
triumphs  have  been  brief.  This  I  know, 
that  England  does  not  love  coalitions." 
That  particular  coalition  under  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Russell  was 
certainly  not  successful.  "  There  is  one 
indisputable  element  of  a  Coalition 
Government,"  said  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  "  and  that  is  that  its  members 
should  coalesce."  In  this  case  they 
drifted  widely  apart. 

But  Disraeli's  most  popular  phrase 
was  "  Peace  with  Honour."  The 
occasion  on  which  the  words  were 
used  is  well  known.  On  the  return 
of  the  two  British  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  an 
enthusiastic  reception  was  given  them 
in  London;  and  speaking  on  July  16th 
the  former  said  :  "Lord  Salisbury 
and  myself  have  brought  you  back 
peace,  but  peace  I  hope  with  honour, 
which  may  satisfy  our  Sovereign  and 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  country." 
The  phrase,  however,  like  so  many  of 
his  epigrammatic  utterances,  was  not 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  own  invention.  It 
had  been  used  before  by  two  eminent 
statesmen,  but  it  was  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  fine  and  apt  application  of  it 
on  a  dramatic  occasion  that  fixed  it 


for  ever  on  the  public  memory  and 
made  it  a  current  coin  of  every-day 
political  speech  and  writing.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  at  Dundee  in  1865,  said,  "As 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  it  has 
been  my  object  to  preserve  peace  with 
honour."  The  phrase  is  also  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Burke's  speeches, — that  imperishable 
oration  on  Conciliation  with  America 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
March  22nd,  1775.  "Great  and  ac- 
knowledged force,"  he  said,  "is  not 
impaired  either  in  effect  or  in  opinion 
by  an  unwillingness  to  exert  itself. 
The  superior  force  may  offer  peace 
with  honour,  and  with  safety."  Yet 
it  is  to  poetry  and  not  to  politics  that 
we  are  really  indebted  for  the  phrase. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  in  Coriolanus, 
hi.  2  : 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which,  for  your 

best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy,  how  is  it  less, 

or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in 

peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war,  since  that  to 

both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  connec- 
tion with  the  phrase.  In  the  course 
of  a  political  lecture,  illustrated  with  a 
magic-lantern,  in  a  country  village,  por- 
traits of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  with  the  words  Peace  with 
Honour  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
An  old  lady  among  the  audience, 
whose  head  was  full  of  recollections 
of  a  notorious  criminal,  innocently 
inquired  amid  great  laughter,  "  Which 
is  Peace  ? " 

"  Every  man  has  his  price  : "  this 
cynical  saying  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole;  "yet,"  writes 
Mr.  John  Morley,  "  he  never  delivered 
himself  of  that  famous  slander  on 
mankind."     One  night  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  he  insisted  that  self- 
interest,  or  family-interest,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fine  and  virtuous 
declamation  of  the  Opposition :  "  All 
these  men,"  he  said,  "have  their 
price."  It  was,  therefore,  not  a 
general,  but  a  political  proposition. 
"Mend  it,  or  end  it,"  was  used  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  made  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  July  30th,  1884. 
Mr.  Morley  was  much  praised  by  the 
Radical  newspapers  for  his  happy 
jingle.  They  did  not  know,  though 
we  may  be  sure  so  staunch  a  lover 
of  good  literature  as  Mr.  Morley  did 
not  forget,  that  the  speaker  was  only 
borrowing  a  phrase  from  Sir  Walter. 
"My  fate  calls  me  elsewhere,"  says 
Halbert  Glendenning  in  The  Monas- 
tery, "to  scenes  where  I  shall  end 
it  or  mend  it."  "Property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights "  first  ap- 
peared in  a  public  letter  addressed  by 
Thomas  Drummond,  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  Tipperary  landlords  in 
1838,  in  reply  to  their  application 
to  the  Government  for  the  aid  of 
the  military  in  the  collection  of  their 
rents.  One  of  the  most  quoted  of  all 
sayings,  "The  schoolmaster  is  abroad," 
we  owe  to  Brougham.  In  a  speech 
on  education  delivered  in  1820  he 
used  the  following  eloquent  passage  : 
"  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ; 
he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person 
less  imposing,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
perhaps  insignificant.  The  school- 
master is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to 
him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against 
the  soldier  in  full  military  array." 
Brougham  was  also  the  originator  of 
the  phrase,  "The  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties."  "  A  revolu- 
tion by  due  course  of  law"  was 
Wellington's  happy  description  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  "  I'll  un-Whig 
that    gentleman"    is    one    of    Pitt's 


sayings.  During  the  mental  incapa- 
city of  George  the  Third  the  Whigs 
maintained  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  the  absolute  right  to  assume  the 
Regency,  having  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  his  earliest  actions 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
would  be  the  substitution  of  a  Whig 
for  a  Tory  Administration.  When 
Fox  propounded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  theory  which,  to  say 
the  least,  was  not  quite  in  accord 
with  Whig  principles,  Pitt  slapped  his 
thigh  triumphantly  and  turning  to  a 
colleague  who  sat  beside  him  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  he  exclaimed,  "Fll 
un-Whig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  his  life."  In  recent  years,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  used  the  phrase  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference 
to  a  prominent  Liberal  Unionist.  He 
was  comically  made  by  one  reporter 
to  say,  "  111  unwig  the  gentleman  for 
the  rest  of  his  life."  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  began  his  fifty  years  of 
Parliamentary  life  as  a  Radical  and 
ended  it  as  a  Conservative.  In  the 
course  of  an  attack  which  he  made  on 
a  bill  of  the  Liberal  Government  in 
his  Conservative  days,  he  stigmatised 
"  the  cant  of  patriotism ;  "  the  phrase 
was  happy,  but  it  left  its  author,  the 
whilom  patriot,  open  to  as  clever  a 
retort  as  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ever  heard.  "There  is  something 
worse  than  the  cant  of  patriotism," 
said  Lord  John  Russell  in  reply,  "  and 
that  is  the  recant  of  patriotism."  The 
readiness  of  the  retort,  and  its  personal 
appositeness  greatly  excited  the  House, 
which  rang  with  cheers  and  laughter 
for  several  minutes.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  no  cleverer 
retort  than  this  was  ever  made. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  en- 
riched our  political  colloquialisms 
with  such  useful  and  striking  phrases 
as  "The  flowing  tide  is  with  us," 
"Political  economy  is  banished  to 
Saturn,"   "  It  advances  by  leaps  and 
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bounds,"  "Within  measurable  dis- 
tance," "  Within  the  range  of  practi- 
cal politics,"  "  Our  friends  across  the 
seas,"  "The  ringing  of  the  Chapel 
bell "  (a  rather  unfortunate  reference 
to  the  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to 
blow  up  Clerkenwell  prison),  and  "a 
Nation  rightly  struggling  to  be  free  " 
(applied,  strange  to  say,  to  the  Mad- 
hists).  His  also  was  the  happy  phrase 
"Greater  freedom  and  less  responsi- 
bility." On  being  called  to  account 
in  the  Parliament  of  1880-85  for  some 
uncomplimentary  expressions  he  had 
used  towards  Austria  before  he  came 
into  office,  he  pleaded  in  extenuation 
that  when  he  uttered  the  words  he 
occupied  "  a  position  of  greater  free- 
dom and  less  responsibility."  The  fa- 
mous watchword  "the  Masses  against 
the  Classes"  was  first  uttered  by 
Gladstone  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  on 
June  28th,  1896.  "I  will  venture 
to  say,"  he  cried,  "  that  upon  one  great 
class  of  subjects,  the  largest  and  most 
weighty  of  all,  when  the  determining 
considerations  that  ought  to  lead  to 
a  conclusion  are  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity, — upon  these,  gentlemen,  all 
the  world  over,  I  will  back  the  Masses 
against  the  Classes."  The  celebrated 
phrase  "  an  old  Parliamentary  Hand  " 
was  happily  applied  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
January  22nd,  1886,  on  the  opening 
of  a  new  Parliament.  "  I  stand  here," 
he  said,  "  as  a  member  of  the  House 
where  there  are  many  who  have  taken 
their  seats  for  the  first  time  upon 
these  benches,  and  where  there  may 
be  some  to  whom,  possibly,  I  may 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  old  age 
to  offer  a  recommendation.  I  would 
tell  them  of  my  own  intention  to  keep 
my  counsel  and  reserve  my  own  free- 
dom, until  I  see  the  occasion  when 
there  may  be  a  prospect  of  public 
benefit  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
movement  forward,  and  I  will  venture 
to  recommend  them,  as  an  old  Parlia- 


mentary hand,  to  do  the  same."  The 
authorship  of  "  bag  and  baggage  "  has 
also  been  imputed  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  with  him,  in  this  case,  it  was 
simply  the  apt  application  of  an  old 
phrase,  expressing  what  his  followers 
wanted  to  express,  with  the  utmost 
force  and  in  a  way  that  everybody 
could  understand.  He  called  for  the 
expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  official 
Turk  "  bag  and  baggage,"  thus  giving 
the  phrase  an  extensive  currency  in 
the  world  of  politics.  The  phrase  has, 
however,  been  in  existence  for  ages. 
Touchstone,  for  instance,  says  to  Corin 
(As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2)  :  "Come, 
shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage." 
The  description  of  Turkey  as  the  Sick 
Man  was  first  used  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia  when  discussing 
Turkish  affairs  in  January,  1853,  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  English 
ambassador.  "We  have  on  our  hands," 
said  Nicholas,  "  a  sick  man,  a  very  sick 
man ;  it  will  be,  I  tell  you  frankly,  a 
great  misfortune  if  one  of  these  days 
he  should  slip  away  from  us,  especially 
before  all  necessary  arrangements  are 
made."  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
phrase  coined  in  this  connection  is 
Carlyle's  "  unspeakable  Turk." 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  myself 
been  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  phrase  '  Home-Rule,' "  writes  the 
Honble.  George  Brodrick  (Warden  of 
Merton  College)  in  his  Memories  and 
Impressions  :  "  nor  is  it  easy  to  find 
authority  for  it  earlier  than  an  article 
of  mine  speaking  of  a  *  Home-Rule 
Party '  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
on  February  9  th,  1871,  and  another 
article  of  mine  on  the  past  and  future 
relations  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
which  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine for  the  following  May."  Mr. 
Brodrick,  however,  does  not  believe 
that  he  coined  the  phrase,  the  con- 
text of  the  aforesaid  articles  showing 
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indeed  that  he  was  using  a  term 
"  almost  current "  at  the  time.  The 
phrase  has  also  been  attributed 
to  Isaac  Butt.  It  really  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Reverend  Joseph  Allen 
Galbraith,  a  distinguished  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  who  was, 
with  Butt,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Irish  Home  Government  association 
in  1871.  Mr.  Galbraith  used  the 
words  at  a  meeting  of  that  associa- 
tion in  Wicklow  Street,  Dublin,  for 
the  first  time  in  1870.  Butt,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Home  Rule  Conference 
in  Dublin,  in  November,  1873,  re- 
ferred to  the  expression  in  terms 
which  show  that  he  had  no  claim  to 
be  its  inventor.  "  Over  a  torn  and 
distracted  country,"  he  said,  "  a  coun- 
try agitated  with  dissension,  weakened 
by  distrust,  is  raised  the  banner  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  magic 
words  Home- Rule.  Wherever  the 
legend  we  had  emblazoned  in  its  folds 
was  seen,  the  heart  of  the  people 
moved  to  its  words,  and  the  soul  of 
the  nation  felt  their  power  and  their 
spell"  It  is  curious  that  the  phrase 
has  now  become  the  accepted  descrip- 
tion of  autonomy  all  over  the  world. 
"  Found  salvation  "  was  used  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as  a 
humorous  explanation  of  his  adoption 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home -Rule  policy 
in  1885,  on  being  offered  the  post  of 
Secretary  for  War.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  happy  term  Ulsteria  as 
a  description  of  the  Orange  demon- 
strations against  Home-Rule  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  The  term  "  Non- 
conformist Conscience  "  was  first  used 
in  the  letter  of  "A  Wesleyan  Minis- 
ter "  to  The  Times  on  November  28th, 
1890,  demanding  the  unconditional 
abdication  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  his 
immediate  retirement  from  Parlia- 
mentary life.  "Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  the  Nonconformist  Conscience 
now,"  said  the  writer.     The  Times  in 


the  same  issue  referred  in  its  leading 
columns  to  "what  a  correspondent 
calls  the  Nonconformist  Conscience," 
and  afterwards  repeated  the  phrase 
on  many  occasions.  Other  papers 
followed  suit,  and  the  expression  soon 
passed  into  the  list  of  current  political 
colloquialisms.  Another  useful  phrase, 
arising  out  of  the  Irish  Controversy, 
is  the  "  Killing  Home-Rule  by  kind- 
ness "  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  Daniel 
O'Connell  used  to  boast  that  he  would 
"  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  any 
Act  of  Parliament."  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ireland, 
published  anonymously  in  1718,  but 
commonly  attributed  to  Oldmixon. 
In  speaking  of  Stephen  Rice,  who 
was  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer  by  James  the  Second  in 
1686,  and  was  removed  by  William 
in  1690,  Oldmixon  says:  "He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  inveteracy 
against  the  Protestant  interest  and 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  having  been 
often  heard  to  say,  before  he  was 
judge,  that  he  would  drive  a  coach 
and  six  horses  through  the  Act  of 
Settlement."  Popular  agitation  which 
was  happily  described  by  Peel, — the 
first  English  statesman  to  yield  to  its 
pressure — as  "  the  marshalling  of  the 
conscience  of  a  nation  to  mould  its 
laws,"  was  the  invention  of  O'Connell ; 
and  here  are  three  sayings  of  the 
great  Irish  tribune  which  contain 
practically  his  whole  political  philo- 
sophy as  a  constitutional  agitator : 
"Nothing  is  politically  right  which 
is  morally  wrong,"  "  He  who  commits 
a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy," 
"  No  political  reform  is  worth  a  drop 
of  human  blood."  "  Repeal  the  Union  ! 
Restore  the  Heptarchy  as  soon ! "  ex- 
claimed George  Canning  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1812  during  a  speech 
supporting  Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  evolution  of  the  word  Jingoism, 
to  express  strong  warlike  feelings  or 
ultra-patriotic    sentiments,  •  for  which 
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Chauvinism  does  duty  in  France,  is 
in  these  times  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  popular  derivation,  of  course,  is 
from  a  couplet  in  a  song  which  was 
a  great  favourite  at  the  music-halls 
in  1877,  when  some  trouble  seemed 
likely  to  arise  with  Russia  over  her 
war  with  Turkey. 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo, 

if  we  do, 
We  have  the  men,  we  have  the  ships, 

we  have  the  money  too. 

But  according  to  an  explanation  in 
The  Times,  which  appeared  while  this 
song  was  in  vogue,  Jingo  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Persian  Jang  mean- 
ing war,  and  the  phrase  "By  Jingo" 
an  equivalent  for  "By  Mars."  Ac- 
cording to  that  erudite  poet  Thomas 
Ingoldsby,  Jingo  is  no  more  than 
a  popular  corruption  of  the  name 
of  the  worthy  saint  Gengulphus ;  but 
I  have  also  seen  it  explained  as  the 
Basuto  for  evil.  The  first  political 
use  of  the  phrase,  however,  was  in  a 
letter,  with  the  heading  The  Jingoes  in 
the  Park,  written  by  Mr.  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  and  published  in  The  Daily 
News  of  March  13th,  1878,  while 
the  word  Jingoism  figured  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  same  journal  in  1879. 

It  was  George  Canning,  of  course, 
who  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Liverpool  Administration  by  recog- 
nising the  South  American  republics 
"  called  in  the  New  World  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old,"  and  likewise, 
of  course, — though  the  conjunction 
may  appear  strange  —  "three  acres 
and  a  cow,"  the  Radical  panacea  for 
the  labour  difficulty  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, belongs  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 
But  the  origin  of  "Defence  not  De- 
fiance "  is  not  so  well  known.  It  was 
first  suggested  as  the  motto  of  the 
Manchester  Volunteers  in  1860  by 
Mr.  John  Marsh,  a  local  journalist, 
and  a  member  of  the  corps.  At 
this   time   there   was  much   jealousy 


in  France  at  the  existence  of  the 
Volunteers  in  England,  but  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  in  a  speech  on  mili- 
tary questions  soon  afterwards,  said : 
"  We  cannot  find  fault  with  a  nation 
which  has  enrolled  her  citizens  for 
defence,  not  defiance."  The  National 
Rifle  Association  afterwards  adopted 
the  motto.  "Peace,  Retrenchment, 
and  Reform"  is  the  motto  of  the 
Cobden  Club.  "Peace  and  Reform" 
was  the  old  Liberal  watchword,  and 
to  it  Joseph  Hume,  the  celebrated 
economist,  added  the  middle  word 
retrenchment.  It  was  Mr.  John 
Bright  who  used  the  expression,  "  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Nation  do  not  live 
in  mansions,  they  live  in  cottages." 
The  phrase  "  masterly  inactivity,"  ex- 
pressive of  so  much  prudence  and 
caution  and  advantageous  inertness  in 
political  affairs,  was  coined  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  "  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Opposition  to  oppose,"  said 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  some  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  sixty  years  before  Lord 
Randolph,  Tierney,  the  Whig  leader, 
had  said  :  "  The  duty  of  an  Opposi- 
tion is  threefold,  always  to  oppose, 
never  to  propose,  and  to  turn  out  the 
Government," — an  excellent  piece  of 
advice,  indeed,  for  the  political  party 
which  finds  itself  on  the  left  of  Mr. 
Speaker. 

"Red  Tape,"  as  a  description  of 
Departmental  pedantry  and  delay, 
was  brought  into  circulation  by 
Dickens.  It  was  suggested  to  him, 
of  course,  by  the  red  tape  used  in 
tying  up  packages  in  Government 
offices.  In  Little  Dobrit,  published 
in  1855,  Dickens  refers  to  the 
"  form-filling,  corresponding,  minut- 
ing, memorandum-making,  signing, 
counter-signing,  counter- counter-sign- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  and 
referring  sideways,  crosswise  and  zig- 
zag "  business  done  by  the  Circum- 
locution Office.  As  a  result  of  this 
"an   ingenious   gentleman  connected 
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with  the  Department "  made  the 
remarkable  discovery  that  "  the  sheets 
of  foolscap  it  had  devoted  to  the 
public  service  would  pave  the  foot- 
ways on  both  sides  of  Oxford  Street 
from  end  to  end  and  leave  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  spare  for  the 
Park  (immense  cheering  and  laughter) 
while  of  tape, — red  tape — it  had  used 
enough  to  stretch  in  graceful  festoons 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  General 
Post-Office. "  This  mention  of  red 
tape  at  the  time  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Crimean  War  immortalised  the 
phrase.  Carlyle's  description  of 
Government  officials,  as  "doleful 
creatures  in  a  jungle  of  red  tape, 
deaf  or  nearly  so  to  human  reason," 
is  well-known.  "  Iron-bound  in  red 
tape  "  was  an  Irish  member's  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Chief 
Secretary.  "  Platform,"  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  programme  of  a  party 
or  of  a  candidate,  is  often  thought 
to  be  American,  but  it  is  really  of 
very  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
English  origin.  It  is  a  revival  of  the 
old  verb,  platformed,  meaning  to  lay 
down  principles.  Milton  in  his  con- 
troversial work,  Reason  op  Chuech 
Government,  says  that  some  people, 
"  Do  not  think  it  for  the  ease  of  their 
inconsequent  opinions  to  grant  that 
Church  Discipline  is  platformed  in 
the  Bible." 

"  The  policy  of  pin-pricks  "  is  the 
most  expressive  and  useful  phrase 
that  has  for  a  long  time  been 
added  to  our  political  currency.  It 
arose  out  of  the  recent  difference 
between  France  and  England,  and 
had  a  French  origin.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain first  drew  attention  to  it  in 
this  country  in  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester on  November  10th,  1898. 
He  said  :  "  Let  me  read  you  one  short 
extract  from  Le  Matin,  a  French 
paper  published  in  Paris.  They  say  : 
{ We  [the  French]  have  inaugurated 


the  policy  of  playing  tricks  on  Great 
Britain, — a  policy  which  had  no  defi- 
nite object,  and  which  was  bound  to 
turn  out  badly.  We  now  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a  people  who 
have  at  last  been  exasperated  by  the 
continual  pin-pricks  which  we  have 
given  them.'  I  venture  to  say  that 
that  is  absolutely  true."  The  article 
in  Le  Matin,  which  was  unsigned, 
appeared  on  November  8th.  "The 
policy  of  pin-pricks"  has  since  been 
frequently  used  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  speakers  on  public  platforms, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  striking  contribution 
to  the  common  stock  of  our  political 
phrases. 

Coming  to  party  names,  we  find 
that  most  of  them  were  originally 
terms  of  derision  or  abuse.  "  Whig  " 
and  "Tory,"  which  for  generations 
have  been  proudly  borne  by  the  two 
great  and  permanent  political  parties 
in  the  State,  were  at  first  contemp- 
tuous nicknames.  "Tory"  was  first 
applied,  according  to  Macaulay,  to 
those  who  "refused  to  concur  in 
excluding  James  the  Second  from  the 
throne."  It  was  the  most  oppro- 
brious term  which  Titus  Oates  could 
apply  to  the  disbelievers  in  his  Popish 
Plot.  But  there  had  been  an  earlier 
application  of  it  as  a  description  of  the 
Irish  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Stuarts  during  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  words, 
Tar  a  Bi,  meaning,  "Come,  oh  King  ! " 
and  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Irish  Loyalists ;  but  in  the  years 
following  the  Revolution  bands  of 
outlaws  who  had  fought  for  James, 
and  were  at  large  among  the  moun- 
tains, were  called  Rapparees  or  Tories, 
and  hence  the  term  was  imported  to 
England  as  a  nickname  for  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Stuarts.  To  return  the 
compliment,  the  Tories  borrowed  an- 
other Gaelic  word,  "  Whig,"  used  in 
Scotland  to  describe,  first,  horse  and 
cattle  thieves,  secondly,  the  adherents 
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of  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  their  opponents. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  Whig  politician  and  historian, 
writing  of  the  period  after  the  Revo- 
lution, says  in  reference  to  the 
term  :  "  From  Scotland  the  word  was 
brought  into  England,  where  it  is 
now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of 
disunion;"  and  Swift  in  1725 
wrote :  "  There  is  hardly  a  Whig  in 
Ireland  who  would  allow  a  potato  and 
butter-milk  to  a  reputed  Tory,"  which 
could  hardly  be  exceeded  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  strong  partisan  feeling. 

Some  years  ago  a  controversy  rose 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "Whig,"  and  other  ingenious  de- 
rivations were  suggested.  One  was 
that  it  was  a  Scottish  term  equivalent 
to  our  "  whey,"  and  implied  a  taunt 
against  the  "sour-milk  faces"  of  the 
Western  lowlanders.  Another  writer 
derived  it  from  the  initials  of  the 
motto  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
"  We  hope  in  God; "  but  dealing  with 
the  latter  suggestion  a  Tory  paper 
unkindly  asserted  that  the  motto  of 
the  Whig  party  was,  "  We  believe  in 
gold."  According  to  Gilbert  Burnet 
it  was  derived  from  a  cant  word 
whiggam  used  by  the  Scotch  peasants 
in  driving  their  horses. 

During  the  negotiations  in  1852 
between  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
moderate  Whigs  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  Peelites  for  the  formation 
of  a  Coalition  administration, — that 
coalition  which  Disraeli  prophesied 
England  would  not  love — interesting 
letters  passed  botween  the  negotiators 
on  the  subject  of  the  name  by  which 
the  new  party  was  to  bo  known. 
Lord  John  Russell  thought  the  word 
Whig  would  best  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  word  coalition  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  supporter  of 
Aberdeen,  insisted  that  Whig  was 
impossible,   and  must   be    discarded. 


Lord  Aberdeen  then  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

Haddo  House,  16th  Sept.,  1852. 
My  dear  Lord  John, 

It  was  no  doubt  rather  a  strong 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  suggest  to  you,  of  all  men, 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  sinking 
the  title  Whig.  It  is  true  that  neither 
he  nor  I  have  the  least  desire  or  inten- 
tion of  assuming  the  appellation ;  but  I 
presume  that  you  would  never  think  of 
acting  with  us  unless  you  were  persuaded 
that  our  views  were  Liberal ;  and  assuredly 
in  any  connection  with  you  we  should  not 
be  prepared  to  abandon  a  Conservative 
policy.  Although  the  term  may  appear 
a  little  contradictory,  I  believe  that 
"  Conservative  progress  "  best  describes 
the  principles  which  ought  practically  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  any  Government 
of  the  present  day.  This  was  Peel's 
policy  and  I  think,  will  continue  that  of 
all  his  friends.  For  one,  looking  at  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  I  have  no  objection 
that  the  progress  should  be  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  perhaps  he  ever  in- 
tended. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 
Aberdeen. 

Lord  John  Russell,  as  may  be 
imagined,  stood  up  for  that  blessed 
word  Whig.  "The  term  Whig,"  he 
wrote,  "  has  the  convenience  of  ex- 
pressing in  one  syllable  what  Con- 
servative Liberal  expresses  in  seven, 
and  Whiggism  in  two  syllables  means 
what  Conservative  Progress  means  in 
another  six."  The  Coalition  Ad- 
ministration was  formed,  and  was  soon 
too  engrossed  in  the  management  or 
mismanagement  of  the  Crimean  War 
to  trouble  itself  about  a  suitable 
political  designation. 

There  is  no  longer,  as  we  know, 
either  a  Whig  party  or  a  Tory 
party;  but  undoubtedly  there  are 
still  Whigs  and  Tories,  for  the  poli- 
tical principles  expressed  by  these 
terms  survive  in  individuals  who 
diminish  in  number  as  time  progresses. 
Conservative  was  first  suggested  by 
Croker  in  an  article  in  The  Quar- 
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again,  and  denounced  another  naval 
expert,  who  had  asserted  that  there 
was  no  instance  on  record  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  having  been  taken  by 
boarding ;  accusing  him  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Nelson 
captured  two  such  ships  in  that 
fashion  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent. 
This  is  a  belief  which  is  very  generally 
held,  but,  like  many  popular  boliefs, 
it  rests  on  a  frail  foundation  of  fact. 
One  of  those  ships  would  have  been 
captured  whether  Nelson  boarded  her 
or  no ;  and  the  other  had  surrendered 
already. 

The  details  of  a  fleet-action,  in 
which  a  numbor  of  ships  are  con- 
stantly in  motion  at  different  speeds 
and  in  varying  directions,  can  never 
bo  accurately  recorded.  There  was 
more  than  average  confusion  at  St. 
Vincent ;  but  this  at  least  is  tolerably 
certain.  Nelson  in  the  Captain  had 
been  in  hot  action  with  the  80-gun 
ship  San  Nicolas.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Collingwood, 
in  the  Excellent,  compelled  the  San 
Ysidro  to  haul  down  her  colours,  and 
then  stood  on,  in  obedience  to  signals 
from  the  Prince  George  and  Vic- 
tory, without  waiting  to  take  posses- 
sion. Passing  between  the  Captain 
and  the  San  Nicolas,  he  smashed  his 
broadside  into  the  Spaniard  at  ten 
feet  distance.  The  signal  to  stand 
on  after  the  enemy's  ships  ahead  still 
flying,  the  Excellent,  Blenheim, 
Culloden,  and  others  swept  on  with- 
out waiting  to  board  beaten  ships; 
but  the  Captain,  with  her  foretop- 
mast  gone  and  her  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  was  unable  to  follow  them. 
Nelson  had  made  the  glory  of  the  day 
his  own  when  he  wore  out  of  the  line 
without  orders  earlier  in  the  action, 
and  threw  the  Captain  across  the 
path  of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  cutting 
him  off  from  his  lee  division.  His 
work  was  done  ;  but  he  could  not  rest 
while   any   chance  of  distinction  re- 


mained to  be  grasped.  He  fired  his 
larboard  broadside  into  the  San 
Nicolas,  which  was  still  being  can- 
nonaded by  the  Prince  George,  and 
then  ran  the  Captain  right  on  board 
of  her,  She  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  beaten  ship,  torn  by  the 
fire  of  the  Excellent,  Prince 
George,  Blenheim,  and  others  be- 
side the  Captain.  The  San  Josef 
had  fallen  on  board  of  her,  and  both 
ships  thus  entangled  were  certain 
prizes  to  the  remainder  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  fleet.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  San  Nicolas  were 
collected  in  the  after-cabin,  a  curious 
position  from  which  to  repel  boarders. 
After  a  feeble  resistance,  which 
Nelson  himself  described  as  foolish, 
the  San  Nicolas's  colours  came  down, 
the  Prince  George  still  firing  into 
her  until  the  Captain's  people  hailed 
that  she  was  in  their  possession. 
Some  muskets  were  fired  from  the 
stern-gallery  of  the  San  Josef,  and 
Nelson  gave  orders  to  board  her  also  ; 
but  before  the  men  could  scramble  up 
her  lofty  sides  a  Spanish  officer  looked 
over  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  ship  had  been 
already  surrendered.  Like  Fortinbras 
in  Hamlet,  Nelson  came  on  to  form 
the  final  tableau  and  bring  down  the 
curtain. 

Of  this  action  Allen,  the  author  of 
Battles  of  the  British  Navy, 
writes : 

Although  this  or  that  ship  might  have 
struck  to  any  individual  ship,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  prize  in  question  was  due 
to  that  ship.  The  credit  of  capturing 
the  San  Ysideo  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Excellent,  whereas  the  Excellent  had 
less  to  do  in  obliging  that  ship  to  surren- 
der than  either  the  Culloden  or  the 
Blenheim.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Santissima  Trinidad  hauled  down  her 
colours  to  the  Orion;  but,  admitting 
this,  the  Orion's  list  of  wounded  affords 
a  clear  proof  it  was  not  to  the  fire  of 
that  ship  that  the  surrender  was  attri- 
butable.    As  well  might  we  claim  for 
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Since  the  publication  of  Captain 
Mahan's  books  on  the  Influence  of 
Sea-Power  we  have  been  constantly 
reminded,  by  friends  and  foes  alike, 
that  the  British  Empire  (upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets)  was  created  and 
is  maintained  by  sea-power,  and  by 
sea-power  alone.  The  average  Briton 
cordially  accepts  the  statement  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  enquire  into 
details ;  and  he  therefore  takes  a 
warm  but  platonic  interest  in  the 
Navy,  whose  history  he  believes  to  be 
glorious,  although  he  is  not  usually 
acquainted  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
general  interest  in  a  subject  imper- 
fectly understood  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  numerous  family  of  naval 
myths  and  legends,  some  of  which 
have  been  repeated  so  often  that  they 
have  been  mistaken  for  history  by 
writers  who  should  have  known 
better.  The  stories  of  this  Naval 
Apocrypha  are  usually  orthodox  in 
the  spirit,  but  heterodox  in  the  letter  ; 
and  among  its  most  generally  accepted 
traditions  is  the  Boarding-Myth. 

There  are  critics  who  discourage 
attempts  at  accuracy  of  historical 
detail,  as  inartistic  and  pedantical, 
on  the  ground  that  absolute  accuracy 
is  impossible,  and  anything  less  must 
be  misleading.  A  large  and  pictur- 
esque generalisation  is  their  ideal 
method.  Generalisation  in  history 
is  like  impressionism  in  art,  admir- 
able when  it  is  the  result  of  ripe 
knowledge  and  nice  discrimination 
between  that  which  is  vital  and  that 
which  is  accessory;  but  it  is  less 
admirable  when  vagueness  of  outline 
hides  faulty  drawing  and  ignorance 
of  form.     It   may  be  pedantical   to 


attach  importance  to  the  lesser  details 
of  the  tactics  of  those  seamen  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  empire; 
but  if  it  will  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  so  great 
a  debt,  let  us  be  pedantical. 

Brave  Broke  he  waved  his  sword, 
Crying  "  Now  my  lads,  aboard  I 
And  we'll  stop  their  crying  *  Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,  oh  ! » " 

That  famous  old  song  commemorates 
a  very  rare  exception,  an  exception  so 
celebrated  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  rule  itself;  that  rule,  if  we 
are  to  put  any  faith  in  naval  records, 
was,  that  the  British  sailor  never 
boarded  unless  he  found  his  gunnery 
ineffective  or  his  ship  unmanageable. 

The  boarding-pike  was  an  extremely 
useful  weapon  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Third,  when  the  usual  method  of 
sea-fighting  was  to  collide  as  violently 
as  possible  with  the  enemy's  ship, 
grapple  her,  and  fight  it  out  up  and 
down  her  decks.  But  when  ships 
began  to  carry  guns,  and  sailors 
learned  how  to  use  them,  the  pike 
and  cutlass  were  subordinated  to  the 
great  gun.  Away  from  his  gun  the 
sailor  could  do  excellent  work  with 
any  weapon  that  came  handy,  the 
cutlass  for  choice :  he  loved  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight ;  but  however  sorely 
he  might  be  tempted,  his  officers 
rarely  allowed  him  to  abandon  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  artillery-fire  in 
order  to  indulge  in  the  wild  dissipa- 
tion of  the  cutlass. 

Not  long  ago  a  popular  writer  on 
nautical  matters  expressed,  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  an  earnest  wish  to  see 
the   boarding-pike    in    Jack's    hands 
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again,  and  denounced  another  naval 
expert,  who  had  asserted  that  there 
was  no  instance  on  record  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  having  been  taken  by 
boarding ;  accusing  him  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Nelson 
captured  two  such  ships  in  that 
fashion  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent. 
This  is  a  belief  which  is  very  generally 
held,  but,  like  many  popular  beliefs, 
it  rests  on  a  frail  foundation  of  fact. 
One  of  those  ships  would  have  been 
captured  whether  Nelson  boarded  her 
or  no ;  and  the  other  had  surrendered 
already. 

The  details  of  a  fleet-action,  in 
which  a  number  of  ships  are  con- 
stantly in  motion  at  different  speeds 
and  in  varying  directions,  can  never 
be  accurately  recorded.  There  was 
more  than  average  confusion  at  St. 
Vincent ;  but  this  at  least  is  tolerably 
certain.  Nelson  in  the  Captain  had 
been  in  hot  action  with  the  80-gun 
ship  San  Nicolas.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Collingwood, 
in  the  Excellent,  compelled  the  San 
Ysidbo  to  haul  down  her  colours,  and 
then  stood  on,  in  obedience  to  signals 
from  the  Prince  George  and  Vic- 
tory, without  waiting  to  take  posses- 
sion. Passing  between  the  Captain 
and  the  San  Nicolas,  he  smashed  his 
broadside  into  the  Spaniard  at  ten 
feet  distance.  The  signal  to  stand 
on  after  the  enemy's  ships  ahead  still 
flying,  the  Excellent,  Blenheim, 
Culloden,  and  others  swept  on  with- 
out waiting  to  board  beaten  ships; 
but  the  Captain,  with  her  foretop- 
mast  gone  and  her  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  was  unable  to  follow  them. 
Nelson  had  made  the  glory  of  the  day 
his  own  when  he  wore  out  of  the  line 
without  orders  earlier  in  the  action, 
and  threw  the  Captain  across  the 
path  of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  cutting 
him  off  from  his  lee  division.  His 
work  was  done ;  but  he  could  not  rest 
while  any   chance  of  distinction  re- 


mained to  be  grasped.  He  fired  his 
larboard  broadside  into  the  San 
Nicolas,  which  was  still  being  can- 
nonaded by  the  Prince  George,  and 
then  ran  the  Captain  right  on  board 
of  her.  She  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  beaten  ship,  torn  by  the 
fire  of  the  Excellent,  Prince 
George,  Blenheim,  and  others  be- 
side the  Captain.  The  San  Josef 
had  fallen  on  board  of  her,  and  both 
ships  thus  entangled  were  certain 
prizes  to  the  remainder  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  fleet.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  San  Nicolas  were 
collected  in  the  after-cabin,  a  curious 
position  from  which  to  repel  boarders. 
After  a  feeble  resistance,  which 
Nelson  himself  described  as  foolish, 
the  San  Nicolas's  colours  came  down, 
the  Prince  George  still  firing  into 
her  until  the  Captain's  people  hailed 
that  she  was  in  their  possession. 
Some  muskets  were  fired  from  the 
stern-gallery  of  the  San  Josef,  and 
Nelson  gave  orders  to  board  her  also  ; 
but  before  the  men  could  scramble  up 
her  lofty  sides  a  Spanish  officer  looked 
over  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  ship  had  been 
already  surrendered.  Like  Fortinbras 
in  Hamlet,  Nelson  came  on  to  form 
the  final  tableau  and  bring  down  the 
curtain. 

Of  this  action  Allen,  the  author  of 
Battles  of  the  British  Navy, 
writes : 

Although  this  or  that  ship  might  have 
struck  to  any  individual  ship,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  prize  in  question  was  due 
to  that  ship.  The  credit  of  capturing 
the  San  Ysideo  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Excellent,  whereas  the  Excellent  had 
less  to  do  in  obliging  that  ship  to  surren- 
der than  either  the  Culloden  or  the 
Blenheim.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Santissima  Trinidad  hauled  down  her 
colours  to  the  Orion;  but,  admitting 
this,  the  Orion's  list  of  wounded  affords 
a  clear  proof  it  was  not  to  the  fire  of 
that  ship  that  the  surrender  was  attri- 
butable.    As  well  might  we  claim  for 
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Nelson  the  capture  of  the  San  Josef, 
which  he  in  his  own  letter  does  not 
claim.  The  Spanish  prizes  were  prizes 
to  the  fleet  generally ;  but  especially  to 
the  Captain,  Culloden,  Blenheim,  Ex- 
cellent, Prince  George,  &c. 

No  ship  that  is  incapable  of  offer- 
ing resistance  to  boarders  can  be 
captured  by  boarding.  If  the  San 
Nicolas  can  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  so  taken,  why  was  the  claim 
never  advanced  in  the  case  of  the 
Fougueux  at  Trafalgar,  which  was 
boarded  when  much  shattered  by 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  and  twenty- 
eight  men  of  the  Temeraire,  or  the 
San  Augustin,  which  was  boarded  in 
the  same  great  battle  by  Lieutenant 
Baldwin  and  a  party  of  men  from  the 
Leviathan  who  captured  her  without 
opposition  ? 

Let  us  first  understand  what  cap- 
ture by  boarding  meant.  A  ship  was 
not  captured  by  the  boat's  crew  which 
went  on  board  to  take  possession  of 
her  after  she  had  struck.  To  "run 
a  ship  on  board "  was  to  lay  your 
own  ship  alongside  or  foul  of  an 
adversary  in  order  to  give  your  guns 
their  fullest  effect;  it  did  not  imply 
any  actual  assault  by  the  crew  of 
one  ship  upon  the  deck  of  another. 
Cutting-out  expeditions  and  boat- 
attacks,  in  which  the  British  sailor 
was  absolutely  unrivalled,  should  be 
considered  apart.  Boats  carried  no 
artillery  save  an  occasional  carronade, 
so  with  them  it  was  board  or  nothing. 
Actions  with  privateers  or  pirates 
should  also  be  set  aside,  for  in  them 
there  was  neither  rule  nor  etiquette. 
For  instance  it  was  considered  per- 
fectly legitimate  business  to  "give 
them  the  stem,"  to  run  them  down ; 
but  it  was  a  breach  of  good  manners 
to  behave  so  to  any  regular  ship  of 
war.  For  the  purposes  and  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
single-ship  actions,  duels  fought  to  a 


finish,  without  interruption  or  inter- 
ference, between  ships  of  approx- 
imately equal  force  belonging  to 
regular  navies. 

The  typical  sailor  of  the  nautical 
drama  and  the  nautical  novel  was  a 
hard-drinking,  hard-swearing,  impro* 
vident  personage,  whose  light-hearted 
custom  it  was  to  leave  a  wife,  totally 
unprovided  for,  in  every  port  he 
sailed  from;  to  pay  his  just  debts 
with  the  f oresheet ;  to  spend  his  rare 
moments  of  relaxation  in  frying  his 
watch,  lighting  his  pipe  with  bank* 
notes,  and  violently  assaulting  swabs, 
land-sharks,  and  such  common  objects 
of  the  seashore;  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  abandon  any  and  all  of  these 
simple  pleasures  in  order  to  rescue 
beauty  in  distress,  provided  that  it 
had  no  legal  claim  to  his  protection. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  cari- 
cature. He  may  have  been  all  or 
any  of  these  things;  but  he  was 
something  more.  Above  and  beyond 
everything  else,  he  was  a  finished 
workman,  and  he  thoroughly  under* 
stood  the  use  of  his  tools.  It  was 
his  pride  and  pleasure  to  finish  a  job 
artistically,  with  a  careful  adaptation 
of  means  to  end.  In  a  word,  he  was 
seamanlike,  and  while  his  ship  and 
his  gun  were  capable  of  doing  his 
work,  he  never  left  them. 

There  were  excellent  reasons  why 
British  ships  should  place  their  chief 
reliance  on  their  gunnery.  The  suc- 
cessive Naval  Boards,  Commissioners, 
and  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  all 
alike  in  this;  they  calculated  the 
regular  establishment  of  British  ships 
with  a  rigid  economy  of  men.  In 
1793  the  regular  complement  of  a 
British  eighteen -pounder  38-gun  fri- 
gate was  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  officers  and  men;  a  French 
frigate  of  similar  rate  carried  three 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  twelve- 
pounder  3  2 -gun  frigate  went  to  sea 
with  two  hundred  and  seventeen  men; 
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her  French  rival  was  manned  by  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  dis- 
parity of  numbers  made  little  differ- 
ence in  gunnery,  but  it  was  a  serious 
factor  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
Moreover  French  ships  carried  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  supernum- 
eraries. In  the  celebrated  action 
between  the  Phcenix  (36)  and  the 
Didon  (40)  in  1805,  the  ships  fell 
foul  of  each  other,  and  both  crews 
were  summoned  on  board;  but  the 
Didon  carried  three  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  the  Phoenix  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-five ;  so  the  British 
crew  were  hard  put  to  it  to  defend 
their  own  decks.  When  they  had 
repulsed  the  French  attack  they  did 
not  attempt  to  board  in  turn,  but 
conquered  her  by  gun-fire.  Again  in 
1808,  the  Seahorse  (32)  engaged  a 
heavy  Turkish  frigate,  the  Badere 
Zeffer,  which  attempted  to  close  and 
board  her ;  but  the  Seahorse  hauled 
to  the  wind  and  avoided  the  attack, 
because,  says  James,  "such  a  mode 
of  fighting  would  never  have  suited 
her  small  crew." 

In  1761  when  the  two  7 4 -gun  ships, 
Bellona  and  Courageux,  fought  their 
great  battle,  the  Bellona's  mizen- 
mast  was  shot  away,  and  her  rigging 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Frenchman's 
fire,  which  as  usual  was  aimed  high. 
Fearing  lest  the  Courageux  should 
escape,  Captain  Faulkner  gave  orders 
to  board.  When  the  ships  came  in 
contact  the  larboard  beam  (it  was 
larboard  in  those  days)  of  the  Bellona 
was  pressed  against  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  Courageux.  This  was 
a  convenient  position  for  the  ready 
boarders,  but  it  was  also  convenient 
for  raking  the  enemy's  ship;  so 
the  boarders  were  recalled  to  their 
guns  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
Courageux  surrendered,  with  two 
hundred  of  her  men  killed  outright, 
while  the  Bellona  had  only  thirty- 
one  casualties. 


Of  the  seven  cases  in  which  the 
British  crew  boarded  successfully,  the 
first  in  point  of  time  was  that  of 
the  Nymphe  and  Cleopatre  in  1793. 
The  Nymphe  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Edward  Pellew,  afterwards 
Lord  Exmouth.  His  biographer 
Osier,  whose  materials  were  derived 
from  Exmouth's  own  notes,  states 
that  when  the  ships  came  in  contact 
after  forty  minutes'  action  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  were  about  to 
board,  and  the  Nymphb's  crew  were 
called  on  deck  to  repel  the  attack. 
Finding  that  the  Cleopatre  was 
utterly  disabled,  Pellew  ordered  his 
boarders  to  attack.  Led  by  lieu- 
tenant Ball  they  forced  an  entrance 
through  the  main-deck  ports  and 
fought  their  way  along  the  gangways 
to  the  quarter-deck.  The  French 
crew,  though  much  superior  in  num- 
bers, could  not  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  the  attack,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  ship  was  taken. 

In  1796  the  Southampton,  a 
32-gun  frigate,  attacked  the  French 
ship-corvette  Utile,  of  inferior  force, 
near  some  batteries  on  the  island  of 
Porquerolles  in  Hyeres  Bay.  After 
firing  three  broadsides,  Captain  Mac- 
namara  found  himself  unpleasantly 
close  to  a  heavy  battery.  Time  was 
precious,  so  the  Southampton  hauled 
across  the  bows  of  the  Utile  ;  lieu- 
tenant Lydiard  led  the  boarders,  and 
after  a  gallant  resistance  in  which 
the  French  captain,  Francois  Vega, 
was  killed,  the  corvette  was  taken. 
Had  the  batteries  been  two  miles 
further  ofi,  there  would  have  been  no 
boarding. 

In  1799  the  Espoir  brig  boarded 
and  carried  the  Spanish  brig,  Africa  ; 
and  in  1806  the  Speedy  brig,  of 
fourteen  four-pounders,  boarded  and 
captured  the  Spanish  twelve-pounder 
32-gun  frigate  Gamo.  This  was  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  actions  of 
that     incomparable      frigate-captain, 
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Lord   Cochrane.      His    resource,    his 
daring,  and  his  luck  were  never  sur- 
passed  in  the  history  of   the   Navy. 
What  other  captain  would  have  de- 
liberately matched   the   Speedy   and 
fifty-four  men  against  the  Gamo  with 
her    three    hundred    and    nineteen  ? 
The  little   guns   were   used   with   so 
much    judgment     that    the    Gamo's 
captain    and    boatswain    were    both 
killed  by  the  first  broadside  of  seven 
four-pound  shot ;  but  they  were  quite 
unable  to  pound  her  into  submission. 
The  Spanish   twelve-pounders   blazed 
away,  but  they  could  not  be  depressed 
sufficiently  to  strike  the  hull  of  the 
little  brig  which  lay  snug,  close  under 
them.     Several   times   the  Spaniards 
attempted    to   board,    but   the   order 
was  heard  in  both  ships ;  as  soon  as 
they  left  their   guns   to   attack,   the 
brig  sheered  off,  and  grinned  at  them 
twenty  feet  away.     The  action   was 
at  a  dead-lock ;  Cochrane  briefly  told 
his  men  that  they  must  either  take 
the  frigate  or  be  taken  themselves; 
so  the  surgeon  was  left  alone  at  the 
helm,  and   Cochrane  led   forty-seven 
men  and  boys  on  board  the  frigate. 
Forty-two  were  still  unwounded  when 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  surviving 
Spaniards    had    been    driven    under 
hatches,  and  they  took  the  prize  into 
Port  Mahon.     The  Navy  has   many 
records  of  a  daring  unequalled  save 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry ;  but  even 
there  no  greater  marvel  is  recorded 
than   this.     But  if  the  Speedy  had 
carried  twelve-pounder  carronades  in- 
stead   of    long    four-pounders    there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  boarding. 
In  1808  the  frigate  Amethyst  (36), 
Captain  Seymour,  engaged  the  frigate 
Thetis    (40)   which    was    conveying 
troops    and     stores    to     Martinique. 
After  two  hours'  action  the  French- 
man steered  "to  lay  the  Amethyst 
in  board;"   in   other  words   he   ran 
foul  of  her.     Seeing  that  the  Thetis 
would  strike  the  Amethyst  on   the 


bow  and  the  consequent  rebound 
would  bring  the  quarters  of  the  two 
ships  together,  Seymour  bided  his 
time,  while  the  French  officers,  sea- 
men, and  troops  assembled  on  their 
quarter-deck,  ready  to  board  as  soon 
as  the  British  frigate  swung  within 
reach.  As  the  ships  closed  a  double- 
shotted  broadside  from  the  Amethyst's 
eighteen-pounders  swept  away  the 
crowded  boarders ;  her  anchor  caught 
in  the  foremost  main-deckport  of  the 
Thetis  and  held  her  fast  while  the 
British  guns  pounded  her  battery  into 
silence.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
Amethyst's  boarders  leaped  on  her 
decks  and  captured  her. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the 
British  brig  Pelican  boarded  and 
captured  the  American  brig  Argus, 
and  the  Shannon  captured  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  details  of  this  glorious 
action  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation  here ;  but  in  one  respect 
it  is  almost  unique.  Captain  Broke 
of  the  Shannon  had  under  him  a 
ship  which  was  practically  undamaged, 
and  a  thoroughly  effective  battery. 
Yet  as  soon  as  his  carefully-trained 
crew  established  a  slight  superiority 
over  the  less  skilful  gunners  of  the 
Chesapeake  he  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  call  half  his  men  from  their 
well-laid  guns  and  rush  on  board  of 
her.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  he 
might  have  gained  his  end  with  less 
loss  of  life  if  he  had  expended  a  little 
more  time  and  powder  over  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  knew  that  a  victory  over 
an  American  frigate  was  badly  needed 
at  that  time,  and  he  snatched  at  the 
earliest  chance  of  it.  His  tactics 
were  successful,  but  the  example  was 
dangerous.  Norman  Ramsay  at 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  charged  French 
cavalry  at  the  head  of  his  battery 
of  horse-artillery;  but  it  would  be 
unwise  to  argue  from  his  success  that 
it  was  the  proper  function  of  horse- 
artillery  to  charge  cavalry. 
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When  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  gave 
Great  Britain  the  unchallenged 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  and  the 
strain  which  had  been  steadily 
growing  tenser  for  twenty-two  long 
years  at  length  relaxed,  there  came 
a  great  and  natural  reaction.  One 
of  its  results  was  seen  in  the  neglect 
of  gun-practice.  The  naval  historian 
James,  writing  of  an  action  which 
was  fought  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
1806,  says:  "This  is  the  second 
instance  that  has  occurred  in  these 
seas  within  less  than  four  months 
of  a  marked  deficiency  of  gunnery 
on  the  part  of  British  74-gun  ships." 
The  ships  in  question  were  the 
Tremendous  and  the  Powerful. 
Six  years  later  in  1812,  according 
to  the  same  authority  :  "  The  gene- 
rality of  British  crews  were  miserably 
deficient  in  skill  in  the  art  of 
gunnery ;  and  some  ships  could  be 
named  on  board  which  not  a  shot 
hod  been  fired  at  a  mark  for  up- 
wards of  three  years."  Instructions 
had  been  issued  which  forbade 
captains  to  use,  during  the  first 
six  months  after  a  ship  received 
her  armament,  more  shots  per 
month  than  amounted  to  one-third 
in  number  of  her  upper-deck  guns; 
after  six  months  he  was  only  allowed 
half  that  quantity.  It  is  said  that 
some  captains,  over- anxious  to  please 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  never 
put  a  shot  in  a  gun  until  an  enemy 
appeared.  Better  men  ignored  the 
instructions  altogether,  and  accounted 
for  the  deficiency  as  best  they  could. 
The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  who  retired 
from  the  office  of  First  Lord  in  1804, 
wrote  nine  years  later  to  Captain 
E.  P.  Brenton :  "  I  hear  the  exercise 
of  the  great  gun  is  laid  aside,  and  is 
succeeded  by  foolish  frippery  and 
useless  ornament." 

It  is  remarkable  that  nine  out  of 
our  twelve  cases  of  boarding  took 
place  after  Trafalgar. 


In  the  action  between  the 
Epebvieb  brig  and  the  American 
brig  Peacock,  fought  in  1814, 
Captain  Wales  of  the  Epebvieb 
called  upon  his  men  to  board,  because 
their  badly-mounted  carronades  were 
found  to  be  useless;  but  his  crew 
were  demoralised  by  the  punishment 
they  had  received  from  heavier  guns 
and  better  gunners,  and  they  would 
not  follow  him.  In  the  same  year, 
and  under  similar  conditions,  the 
crew  of  the  Reindeer  followed 
Captain  Manners  to  attack  the 
American  brig  Wasp;  but  Manners 
was  killed  and  the  Reindeer  cap- 
tured. The  same  fate  befel  Captain 
Dickinson  of  the  Penguin  when  he 
attempted  to  board  the  Hornet  in 
1813. 

The  year  1813  was  full  of  such 
disregarded  warnings.  The  crew  of 
the  dismasted  Macedonian  were 
ready  and  eager  to  board  the  pon- 
derous American  frigate  United 
States,  half  as  large  again  as  the 
British  ship ;  but  they  could  not  get 
their  battered  hulk  near  enough. 
Captain  Lambert  of  the  Java  deter- 
mined to  board  the  huge  Constitu- 
tion as  the  only  chance  of  success 
left,  and  ran  her  on  board ;  but  the 
Java's  bowsprit  caught  in  the  Con- 
stitution's mizen-rigging,  and  he 
swung  under  her  stern  out  of  reach. 
In  each  of  these  actions  the  enemy's 
shot  had  rendered  the  smaller  British 
ship  practically  helpless. 

Yet  the  British  sailor  in  an  open 
boat,  against  an  enemy's  ship  cleared 
for  action  with  guns  run  out  and 
boarding-nettings  triced  up  all  round 
her,  was  almost  irresistible.  The 
cutting-out  of  the  Cebbebe  and  the 
Chevrette  were  feats  no  less  mar- 
vellous than  the  capture  of  the 
Gamo.  Take  the  case  of  the  Heb- 
mione  (32),  a  British  frigate,  whose 
crew  had  mutinied,  murdered  their 
officers,   and   handed   the    ship   over 
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to  the  Spaniards.  On  the  night  of 
October  24th,  1799,  the  Heemionb 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Cabello 
on  the  Spanish  Main.  She  was 
ready  for  sea,  moored  head  and 
stern  between  two  strong  batteries, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour- 
mouth,  mounting  between  them 
nearly  two  hundred  guns;  and  on 
board  of  her  were  a  crew  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  Spaniards. 
Through  the  darkness  there  rowed 
to  attack  her  six  boats  under  Captain 
Edward  Hamilton  of  the  frigate 
Surprise  (28),  carrying  among  them 
a  hundred  officers  and  men.  A 
Spanish  boat,  which  was  rowing 
guard,  observed  and  fired  at  them, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  shot  the 
Hermionb  awoke.  The  light  of 
battle-lanterns  glimmered  through 
her  open  ports,  and  showed  her 
men  ready  at  their  guns ;  the  captain 
and  officers  were  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  all  was  clear  for  action. 
Only  two  boats'  crews,  about  thirty 
men,  actually  followed  Hamilton  on 
board,  but  among  them  they  cut 
the  cables  and  loosed  the  topsails. 
Sixteen  more  men  joined  them,  and 
before  the  ship  drifted  out  of  the 
harbour,  towed  through  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  by  the  rest  of  the  boats, 
the  Spaniards  had  surrendered  with 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  men  killed. 
The  attempt  was  no  less  than  heroic ; 
its  success  was  miraculous. 

The  glory  of  such  feats  as  these, 
performed  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, has  been  allowed  to  over- 
shadow the  regular  work  of  the 
Navy.      Courage      as      heroic,     and 


endurance  as  steady,  were  exhibited 
over  and  over  again  on  the  crowded, 
blood-spattered  decks  of  a  hundred 
ships  whose  dutiful  crews  fought 
their  leaping  guns  through  the  eddy- 
ing smoke-wreaths  and  the  crashing 
destruction  of  many  a  hard-fought 
action;  but  the  popular  imagination 
has  been  captivated  by  the  picture 
of  Jack,  cutlass  in  hand  and  pistol 
in  belt,  scrambling  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  to  drive  his  foes  down 
their  own  hatchways.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  the  wonderful  successes  that 
were  won  by  pike  and  cutlass  in 
boat-attacks,  the  gun  is,  and  always 
was,  the  sailor's  weapon.  With  that 
he  must  win  or  lose.  The  history 
of  those  twenty-two  years  of  naval 
war  teaches  us  many  things,  and 
amongst  them  this, — that  no  effort 
of  individual  courage,  no  skill  of 
cutlass  or  boarding-pike  could  avail 
against  superior  gunnery.  The  ship 
which  failed  in  that  might  be  carried 
by  a  score  or  two  of  resolute  men,  as 
the  Gamo  was.  If  the  sailor  could 
get  at  his  enemy  in  no  other  way, 
he  was  ready  and  eager  to  hoist  out 
boats  and  board  against  almost  any 
odds;  but  where  his  ship  and  gun 
could  go,  Jack  stuck  to  his  ship  and 
fought  his  gun,  till  the  enemy  ceased 
firing  and  the  colours  came  fluttering 
down.  When  his  ship  was  shattered 
and  his  gun  silenced  he  sometimes 
boarded,  as  the  one  desperate  chance 
left;  but  the  last  hopeless  struggle 
of  a  beaten  crew  was  rarely  success- 
ful. For  good  or  ill  the  sailor  stood 
or  fell  by  his  gun. 

W.  J.  Fletcher. 
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AN    HISTORICAL    VILLAIN, 


On  a  cold  evening  in  December, 
1821,  Mr.  William  Hazlitt,  of  lite- 
rary fame,  was  speeding  across 
England  in  a  stage-coach.  His  des- 
tination was  Newbury,  where  the 
great  fight  between  the  Gasman  and 
Bill  Neate  was  to  take  place.  The 
night  was  dismal  and  rainy,  and  it 
was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt  at  Reading  exchanged  the 
chill  altitude  of  the  box  for  the  warm, 
if  somewhat  close  atmosphere  of  the 
inside.  Two  men  were  in  possession 
when  he  entered,  the  one  an  invalid 
wrapped  up  in  a  huge  great-coat, 
the  other  Hazlitt  recognised  as  Tom 
Turtle  the  trainer.  All  three  men 
were  bound  for  the  contest,  and  with 
the  good-fellowship  born  of  this  cir- 
cumstance they  were  at  once  in  the 
thick  of  a  conversation. 

Pugilism  was  of  course  the  subject, 
and  Turtle  waxed  eloquent  on  the 
art  of  training.  It  was  all,  he  ex- 
plained, a  matter  of  diet  and  exer- 
cise, exercise  and  diet.  This  was  the 
one  golden  rule,  and  forthwith  the 
trainer  proceeded  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples by  mapping  out  a  day's 
training  for  an  imaginary  aspirant 
for  pugilistic  honours.  The  candi- 
date having  been  conducted  through 
twenty-four  hours  of  exercising  and 
dieting,  the  conversation  drifted  to 
other  topics.  The  invalid  in  his  zeal 
for  pugilism  had  dragged  himself  from 
a  three  months'  sick-bed,  and  straight- 
way Mr.  Hazlitt  must  crack  his  little 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  doctors. 
And  so  the  talk  ran  merrily  on,  with 
now  and  again  references  to  the 
weather,  the  scenery,  and  the  other 
staple  subjects  of  light  conversation. 


On  such  matters  Tom  Turtle  did 
not  shine,  indeed  he  speedily  fell 
asleep.  Only  once  did  he  break  his 
repose,  and  then  it  was  to  enlarge  on 
his  pet  subject  once  more.  He  had 
dreamed  how  the  first  three  rounds 
of  the  fight  would  go,  and,  as  next 
day  proved,  had  dreamed  correctly. 
After  acquainting  his  companions 
with  the  result  of  his  dreams,  he 
once  more  resumed  his  slumbers  and 
slept  till  the  end  of  the  journey.  At 
Newbury  the  travellers  parted.  Three 
years  later  Hazlitt  could  boast  that 
he  had  spent  a  night  with  John 
Thurtell,  the  notorious  murderer  of 
William  Weare. 

This  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  1821. 
At  that  time  John  Thurtell  was  in 
the  full  current  of  his  career.  He 
was  then  a  well-known  figure  on  the 
Turf  and  the  Ring,  and  had  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  inner  circles  of 
both.  This  eminent  position  he  had 
reached  by  a  circuitous  path.  Be- 
ginning life  as  the  son  of  the 
respected  Alderman,  subsequently 
Mayor,  Thurtell  of  Norwich,  he 
naturally  fell  into  his  father's  way  of 
life  and  entered  business.  To  what 
heights  of  solid  respectability  this 
might  have  led  him,  who  shall  say  ? 
It  was  not  to  be;  Fate  had  other 
things  in  store  for  John  Thurtell 
His  inclinations  did  not  point  towards 
the  quiet  paths  of  commerce,  and  thus, 
after  a  year  or  two,  he  broke  away 
from  his  business  and  entered  the 
Navy.  The  French  war  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  Thurtell  was  soon 
under  fire.  He  served  on  board  the 
Bbllosna  from  1812  to  1814.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  back  at  Norwich 
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and  again  in  business,  this  time  as 
a  bombazin  merchant. 

After  six  years  spent  in  this  way 
our  hero  fell  into  bankruptcy.  His 
methods  of  extricating  himself  did 
not  commend  themselves  to  his 
creditors.  There  were  certain  sums 
due  to  him  from  merchants  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  set  out  for  town  in  order 
to  collect  them.  After  a  day  or  two 
he  returned  and  presented  himself  to 
his  creditors  with  scars  and  bruises 
indeed,  but  without  the  money.  The 
reason  for  this,  he  gallantly  explained, 
was  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
robbers  on  his  way  home  who  had 
relieved  him  of  all  the  money  in  his 
possession.  Now  creditors  are  a  pro- 
verbially harsh  race  of  men,  and  so 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  this 
tale  of  adventure  was  not  believed. 
In  any  case  John  ThurtelTs  reputa- 
tion was  gone,  and  with  his  reputation 
all  prospect  of  success  in  Norwich. 

His  native  town  having  thus  cast 
him  out,  his  natural  city  of  refuge  was 
London.  During  his  Norwich  days 
he  had  frequently  run  up  to  town  to 
be  present  at  some  sporting  event, 
and  thus  he  was  not  a  stranger  to 
the  noble  company  of  Bruisers.  He 
figured  there  as  the  Swell  Yokel,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
nothing  less  than  a  godsend  to  all  the 
sharpers  of  the  town.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  achieve  fame  as  a  leader 
in  the  sporting  world.  These  were 
indeed  the  palmy  days  of  pugilism, 
the  days  of  Cribb  and  Belasco,  of 
Tom  of  Bedford  and  the  Berghampton 
Groom.  "I  have  known  the  time," 
writes  George  Borrow, 


when  a  pugilistic  encounter  between  two 
noted  champions  was  almost  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  national  affair;  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  high  and 
low  meditated  and  brooded  upon  it,  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at 
night,  until  the  great  event  was  decided. 
But  the  time  is  past,  and  many  people 


will  say,  thank  God  that  it  is ;  all  I  have 
to  say  is  that  the  French  still  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  are  still  cast- 
ing their  eyes  hitherward — and  that  in 
the  days  of  pugilism  it  was  no  vain  boast 
to  say  that  one  Englishman  was  a  match 
for  two  of  t'other  race ;  at  present  it 
would  be  a  vain  boast  to  say  so,  for  these 
are  not  the  days  of  pugilism.  .  .  .  Let 
no  one  sneer  at  the  bruisers  of  England — 
what  were  the  gladiators  of  Borne,  or  the 
bull-fighters  of  Spain  in  its  palmiest  days 
compared  to  England's  bruisers?  Pity 
that  ever  corruption  should  have  crept 
in  amongst  them — but  of  that  I  wish  not 
to  talk ;  let  us  still  hope  that  a  spark  of 
the  old  religion,  of  which  they  were  the 
priests,  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen. 

This  eloquent  passage  is,  in  its 
facts,  almost  literally  correct.  John 
Thurtell  himself  at  his  trial  was  not 
afraid  to  say  in  open  court:  "If  I 
have  erred  in  these  things  [pugilism 
and  racing]  half  of  the  nobility  of 
the  land  have  been  my  examples; 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men of  the  country  have  been  my 
companions." 

By  a  fortunate  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence Borrow  and  Thurtell  were 
both  connected  with  the  capital  of 
Norfolk  about  the  same  time.  When 
the  former  was  fourteen  years  old 
(that  would  be  in  the  year  1817  if  he 
gives  his  age  correctly,  as  is  not 
always  the  case,)  he  was  present  at 
a  fight  not  far  from  Norwich.  Amid 
other  interesting  details  of  the  fight 
Borrow  gives  us  the  following  : 

The  terrible  Thurtell  was  present, 
lord  of  the  concourse;  for  wherever  he 
moved  he  was  master,  and  whenever  he 
spoke,  even  when  in  chains,  every  other 
voice  was  silent.  He  stood  on  the  mead 
grim  and  pale,  as  usual,  with  his  bruisers 
around.  He  it  was  indeed  who  got  wp 
the  fight  as  he  had  previously  done  with 
respect  to  twenty  others;  it  being  his 
frequent  boast  that  he  had  first  intro- 
duced bruising  and  bloodshed  amidst 
rural  scenes,  and  transformed  a  quiet 
slumbering  town  into  a  den  of  Jews  and 
metropolitan  thieves. 
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This  graphic  little  sketch  Borrow 
was  enabled  to  supplement  at  a  later 
date,  and  the  Borrovian  will  find  in  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Lavbngro  a 
vivid  description  of  ThurtelTs  appear- 
ances in  the  year  1820. 

That  year  was  a  notable  period  in 
our  hero's  history.  It  was  then  that 
the  great  battle  between  Tom  Oliver 
and  Ned  Painter  was  fought  at  North 
Walsham.  Thurtell  had  arranged  it, 
and  was  inordinately  proud  of  his 
hand  in  the  affair,  referring  to  it  a 
day  or  two  before  his  execution  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  was 
indeed  a  great  event  in  the  pugilistic 
world.  To  the  small  town  at  which 
it  was  held  came  many  thousands  of 
spectators, — thirty-five  thousand  in 
all,  it  is  said ;  peers  and  clergymen, 
sportsmen  and  squires,  and  all  the 
young  bloods  from  town  mixed  in  one 
motley  crowd  with  rustic  farmers  and 
unsophisticated  villagers.  And  then, 
when  amid  thunder  and  lightning  the 
whole  company  swept  off  the  field, 
what  a  procession  that  must  have 
been  and  what  a  moment  in  the  life 
of  John  Thurtell !  It  was  as  the 
spectators  hurried  from  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Petulengro,  the  gipsy, 
touched  Borrow  on  the  shoulder  as 
he  stood  watching  the  rapid  exodus 
and  pointed  to  the  sky.  There,  in  the 
darkness,  was  visible  a  cloud  of  vivid 
and  strange  colour.  "That  cloud 
foreshadoweth  a  bloody  dukkeripen" 
muttered  the  gipsy  ;  "  his,"  he  added, 
— and  pointed  to  John  Thurtell  driving 
past  in  an  open  barouche. 

The  gipsy's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
When  Thurtell  next  came  before  the 
public  all  England  rang  with  his 
name.  In  July,  1824,  he  was 
brought  before  the  Assize  at  Hereford 
to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing William  Weare  in  the  previous 
October.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  crime 
in  this  country  has  excited  more 
interest  and   curiosity.     The  history 


of  it  was  dramatised  and  put  on  the 
stage ;  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it ; 
Charles  Lamb  made  mention  of  it  in 
his  letters ;  Hook  wrote  some  ghastly 
doggrel  on  it;  and  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  (who  notes  in  his  diary  how  it 
"  let  John  Bull  into  one  of  his  most 
uncommon  fits  of  gambols,  until  at  last 
he  became  so  maudlin  as  to  weep  for 
the  pitiless  assassin")  on  one  of  his 
journeys  from  London  to  Scotland, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  view  the  spot 
where  it  was  committed. 

The  annals  of  crime  do  not  per- 
haps record  a  more  brutal  and  cold- 
blooded murder.  There  is  not  one 
redeeming  feature  in  the  whole  story. 
Even  that  low  cunning  which  makes 
a  crime  almost  a  work  of  art,  and 
compels  a  certain  homage  to  the 
malefactor,  was  altogether  wanting ; 
there  was  neither  skill  nor  common 
prudence  in  either  the  plan  or  its 
execution.  Indeed  the  only  point  of 
interest  is  the  stony  callousness  of 
the  criminal.  There  is  a  general  and 
long-cherished  opinion,  or  delusion, 
that  the  murderer,  in  his  own  dark 
fashion,  involuntarily  evinces  that 
awe  for  the  dead  felt  by  the  happier 
portion  of  mankind,  and  trembles 
before  the  body  of  his  victim.  Our 
moralists  have  it  that,  the  deed 
accomplished,  straightway  the  ghastly 
form  of  the  murdered  man  returns  to 
haunt  and  dwell  in  the  criminal's 
imagination, 

cheering  the  hounds 
Of  conscience  to  their  prey. 

Shakespeare  has  painted  the  horrors 
of  remorse  in  Macbeth  ;  and,  to  come 
by  a  leap  to  modern  times,  Steven- 
son's powerful  study  of  Maekheim 
turns  on  the  "  tremour  of  the  belly  * 
and  the  nameless  physical  shrinkings 
that  beset  the  murderer  as  he  gazes 
on  his  handiwork. 

But  there  were,  it  would  seem,  no 
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physical  shrinkings  and  no  mental 
agonies  on  the  part  of  John  Thurtell. 
Mr.  Weare  was  invited  by  him  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  St.  Albans. 
Near  that  town  one  of  Thurtell's 
friends,  a  publican  named  Probert, 
had  a  small  cottage  at  which  they 
were  to  stay.  Weare  accepted  the 
invitation.  There  had  for  some  time 
been  a  breach  in  the  friendship  which 
once  existed  between  the  two  men, 
owing  to  ThurtelTs  having  accused 
Weare  of  swindling  him  out  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  This  knavery 
on  the  part  of  his  friend,  for  the 
charge  was  well-founded,  aroused 
ThurtelFs  furious  resentment :  "  If  I 
have  an  opportunity,"  he  muttered  to 
one  of  his  companions,  "  I  mean  to  do 
him,  for  he  has  robbed  me  of  several 
thousands."  But  no  suspicion  seems 
to  have  crossed  Weare's  mind  on 
receiving  the  invitation  ;  they  were 
going  down,  as  Thurtell  grimly  ex- 
plained to  him,  for  a  day's  shooting. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  October 
24th,  1823,  Weare  and  Thurtell  set 
out  from  London  to  drive  to  their 
destination.  Probert  and  a  friend 
named  Hunt  followed  in  another 
gig.  The  whole  scheme  had  already 
been  arranged  by  these  three  men 
and,  if  the  unsuspecting  Weare  had 
been  enabled  to  look  into  the  second 
gig,  he  might  have  seen  there  a  sack 
and  a  rope, — his  winding-sheet. 

What  happened  on  that  dark 
journey  we  only  know  from  Probert's 
evidence  at  the  trial.  Apparently,  in 
one  of  the  narrow  lanes  near  Elstree 
and  not  far  from  Probert's  cottage, 
Thurtell  made  his  attack.  He  sud- 
denly produced  a  pistol  and  fired  at 
Weare,  hitting  him  on  the  cheek; 
but  the  bullet  glanced  off  without 
causing  much  injury.  Weare  sprang 
from  the  gig  and  ran  wildly  along 
the  road ;  he  would  give  up  all  he 
had,  he  screamed  in  terror,  if  only 
his  life  were  spared.     Little  did  he 


understand  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Thurtell  soon  overtook 
him,  knocked  him  down,  cut  his 
throat,  and  by  way  of  completing 
the  business,  drove  the  pistol  into 
his  skull.  "I  gave  it  a  turn,"  he 
said ;  "  and  then  I  knew  that  I  had 
done  him." 

The  murderer  dragged  the  body 
behind  the  hedge  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  set  out  for  the  cottage. 
On  the  way  he  was  joined  by  Probert 
and  Hunt,  who  had  dallied  at  various 
public-houses  in  the  course  of  their 
journey.  Mrs.  Probert  and  her 
guests  (her  sister  and  some  nephews 
and  nieces  of  Thurtell)  received  the 
three  travellers  with  the  most  cordial 
welcome.  They  all  sat  down  to 
supper,  and  a  very  pleasant  meal  it 
was.  Good  humour  was  the  order 
of  the  evening:  Hunt  entertained 
the  company  with  songs;  and  Thur- 
tell, infected  with  the  prevailing 
geniality,  presented  Mrs.  Probert 
with  a  gold  chain  taken  from  the 
murdered  man,  and  this,  be  it  noted, 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  approval 
of  her  husband.  Of  Probert's  con- 
duct during  the  evening  Thurtell 
forcibly  remarked  at  the  trial :  "  He 
did  not  refuse  even  by  his  own 
account  to  admit  a  man  to  his 
house  hot  from  slaughter,  and  to  in- 
troduce him  as  a  companion  to  his 
wife." 

After  the  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  three  associates  returned 
to  the  place  of  the  murder.  They 
had  already  conceived  a  plan  for 
disposing  of  the  body.  With  the  help 
of  one  of  the  horses  they  dragged 
it  to  the  cottage  and  hurled  it  into 
a  pond  within  the  garden.  Mrs. 
Probert,  whose  suspicions  for  some 
unexplained  reason  had  been  aroused, 
looking  out  through  her  bedroom 
window  saw  her  husband  and  his 
two  guests  dragging  a  dark  object 
along  the  garden-path  and  heard   a 
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noise  which  she  likened  to  that  of  a 
heap  of  stones  being  thrown  into  a  pit. 
She  crept  from  her  room  down  the 
stair.  The  men  had  returned  to  the 
parlour,  and  as  she  listened  she  heard 
them  apportioning  and  dividing  the 
property  of  the  unfortunate  Weare. 
When  the  conversation  ended  Mrs. 
Probert  was  in  bed. 

Had  the  revelation  of  the  crime 
depended  on  this  woman  the  mur- 
derers would  have  had  little  to  fear. 
It  was  by  their  own  conduct  that 
the  rope  was  prepared  for  their  necks. 
They  were  observed  at  the  place  of 
the  murder  next  morning;  with  a 
strange  want  of  caution,  and  an 
equally  strange  callousness,  they 
wore  the  clothes  of  the  dead  man 
and  were  seen  with  some  of  the 
articles  he  had  carried  with  him 
from  town.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  crime  Probert's  conscience  (shall 
we  say?)  troubled  him,  and  he  in- 
sisted that  the  dead  body  should 
be  removed  from  his  pond.  This 
was  done ;  it  was  taken  away,  and 
hidden  in  another  pond  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  cottage. 

The  result  of  all  this  folly  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  In  less  than  a 
week  from  the  murder  Thurtell  was 
arrested  in  London.  In  his  rooms 
were  found  some  blood-stained  gar- 
ments lying  about  apparently  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment. 

All  these  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether made  conviction  a  certainty. 
Thurtell,  however,  was  not  the  man 
to  throw  away  any  chance.  He 
would  die   hard.      At    the   trial  he 


made  a   speech   in   his  own  defence 
which  drew  from   the  judge   the  re- 
mark that  (except  in  its  legal  aspect) 
the    speech   was    "eminently   manly, 
energetic,  and  powerful."     He  dwelt 
on  his  openness   and  the  absence   of 
any  attempt  at  concealment ;  Probert 
(who  had  turned  King's  evidence)  and 
Hunt,    he   argued,    were   clearly   the 
only  guilty  parties.     As  for  himself, 
he  was   innocent.      "There   is   not," 
he  declared  in  his  peroration,  "there 
is  not,  I  think,  one  in  this  Court  who 
does  not  think  me   innocent  of   this 
charge.     If  there  be,  to  him  or  them, 
I  say  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
'Would   to   God  ye   were  altogether 
such    as    I    am    save    these    bonds.1 
Gentlemen,  I  have  now  done.     I  look 
with  confidence  to  your  decision.     I 
hope  your  verdict  will  be  such  as  you 
may  ever  after  be  able  to  think  upon 
with  a  composed  conscience ;  and  that 
you  will  also  reflect  upon  the  solemn 
declaration  which  I  now  make.     So 
help  me  God!" 

Despite  this  energetic  appeal  the 
jury  found  him  guilty.  As  he  quitted 
the  dock  he  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  lads  of  the  village  would  be 
pleased  with  him.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  vices  cowardice  was 
certainly  not  one  of  them.  During 
the  short  period  that  elapsed  between 
his  condemnation  and  his  execution 
his  composure  seems  never  to  have 
deserted  him;  and  his  chief  regret 
was  that  he  could  not  be  present  at 
a  prize-fight  which  was  to  take  place 
about  this  time.  He  was  executed 
on  January  9th,  1824. 
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The  Great  Ouse  is  undistinguished 
among  western  waters :  his  very  title 
is  disputed  by  the  channel  in  which 
the  united  rivers  of  Yorkshire  find 
their  way  to  the  Humber ;  and  yet 
he  is  the  fifth  largest  English  river. 

His  is  no  impetuous  stream  tearing 
down  to  the  sea  in  a  bed  that  is 
sometimes  water,  sometimes  heaps  of 
stones ;  he  pursues  a  temperate  career, 
never  runs  dry,  and  is  seldom  over- 
full. The  fortresses  of  more  troubled 
days  are  no  longer  reflected  in  his 
waves;  no  legends  of  hard-riding 
Dick  or  other  heroic  robber  linger  in 
the  memories  of  those  who  dwell  on 
his  sedgy  banks ;  not  even  the  genius 
of  Sir  Walter  could  weave  romances 
in  which  the  Ouse  would  play  a  part. 
He  has  never  been  a  border-river 
since  the  days  of  the  Danelagh ;  he 
belongs  to  the  Midlands,  and  has  had 
no  occasion  for  those  strings  of  castles 
which  once  defended  and  now  adorn 
the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Wye. 

In  the  region  of  Newport  Fagnell 
the  Great  Ouse  first  begins  to  be 
a  noticeable  river;  here  is  the  head 
on  which  are  set  his  two  horns.  From 
the  south-east  comes  the  Little  Ouse, 
Ousel,  or  Lovat,  thus  variously  named, 
after  collecting  half  the  waters  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills  and  draining  the  eastern 
region  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury ;  the 
Ousel  is  still  little  better  than  a  large 
brook,  but  has  already  travelled  some 
score  of  miles.  The  other  horn,  the 
Ouse  proper,  has  gathered  his  peaceful 
flood  in  the  western  uplands  of  North- 
amptonshire. His  longest  tributary 
may  be  traced  beyond  Brackley  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  and, 


being  fed  by  numerous  winding 
brooks,  takes  the  shape  of  a  river 
not  many  miles  to  the  west  of  Buck- 
ingham. Eight  miles  below  the  little 
borough  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
county,  the  Ouse  receives  at  Wolver- 
ton  the  waters  of  the  Tone.  Here, 
in  the  early  days  of  railways,  trains 
stopped  half-way  between  London  and 
Birmingham  to  give  weary  travellers 
the  opportunity  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment ;  and  here  the  valley  is  crossed 
by  a  viaduct,  which  was  once  con- 
sidered an  imposing  triumph  of  engin- 
eering. From  Wolverton  to  Newport 
Pagnell  is  by  road  four  miles,  by 
river  nearer  ten,  and  there  the  larger 
stream  takes  up  his  little  brother  for 
the  rest  of  their  winding  ramble  to 
the  German  Ocean. 

Nobody  ever  set  out  to  reach  a 
given  destination  with  less  anxiety 
about  eventually  arriving  there  than 
the  Ouse,  when  he  decided  that,  after 
leaving  Newport  Pagnell,  it  was  as 
well  to  go  to  Bedford.  Being  a  river- 
god  he  may  be  credited  with  wisdom 
superior  to  that  of  mortals;  and 
perhaps  he  was  right  in  expatiating 
in  his  meadows,  listening  to  the 
clatter  of  his  poplar  leaves,  taking  his 
pastime  in  broad  deeps,  and  ever  and 
anon  losing  his  way  among  beds  of 
reeds.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that, 
whereas  mere  men  make  it  a  thirteen- 
mile  walk,  our  river  travels  forty, 
and  is  eventually  so  reluctant  to  pass 
under  the  graceful  bridge  by  the 
Swan  Hotel,  that  the  Midland  Rail- 
way crosses  him  seven  times  in  the 
seven  miles  between  Bedford  and 
Sharnbrook. 

This  sort  of  conduct  might  be  par- 
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donable  in  a  nymph  or  other  light- 
hearted  feminine  divinity,  but  in  a 
sober  old  river  calls  for  reprobation. 
Father  Thames  shakes  his  head  over 
it  pointing  to  his  own  noble  curves, 
and  even  the  twisting  Tees  thinks 
there  should  be  a  limit  to  capricious- 
ness,  though  his  conscience  is  a  little 
uneasy  about  his  performances  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darlington.  He, 
however,  can  plead  mountains  at  his 
source,  mountains  without  lakes, 
always  trying  to  a  river  that  wishes 
to  be  respectable.  But  the  Ouse 
knew  what  was  to  happen  to  him  ; 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  caught 
up  by  Dutch  engineers  at  Earith, 
and  that  the  better  part  of  him, 
hemmed  between  earth-works,  would 
have  to  run  in  two  parallel  straight 
lines  across  the  Fens  to  enter  the 
Wash  at  Lynn  through  an  ungraceful 
cut ;  and  thus  he  made  his  playground 
in  the  broad  meadows  above  Bedford 
before  departing  for  those  regions 
where  unlovely  science  was  to  prevail 
over  his  artless  whims. 

The  valley  between  Newport  Pag- 
nell  and  Bedford  is  Cowper's  country. 
It  is  here  that  the  Ouse  gives  us  a 
scenery  all  his  own,  as  he  travels  in 
his  leisurely  way  around  three  sides 
of  a  quadrilateral  tableland,  whose 
greatest  elevation  is  nowhere  more 
than  four  hundred  feet,  but  whose 
flanks  descend  to  the  meadows  with 
some  suddenness  in  places,  and  yet 
with  no  precipitous  rudeness.  The 
floor  of  the  valley  is  flat,  sometimes 
a  mile  across,  sometimes  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  the  river  shifts  from 
side  to  side  as  his  fancy  leads  ;  but 
wherever  he  hugs  the  slopes,  his 
stream  is  deep  and  broad  and  clear. 
It  is  the  reproach  of  sluggish  rivers 
that  they  are  muddy,  but  not  so  the 
Ouse.  A  narrow  fringe  of  water- 
lilies  on  either  shore  marks  the  limit 
of  earthiness;  between  those  the 
channel,   twenty   to    forty  yards   in 


breadth,  is  apparently  paved  with 
stone,  for  a  twelve-foot  punt-pole 
grates  along  the  rocky  bottom.  As 
our  river  never  discloses  the  dark 
secrets  of  his  bed  like  the  shameless 
Tees,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  causes 
of  this  absence  of  sediment  in  his 
still  deeps,  and  may  conjecture  springs 
breaking  into  his  channel  from  below, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  carry  away, 
even  in  summer-time,  the  light  de- 
posits of  a  stream  not  subject  to 
the  violent  incursions  of  mountain 
torrents. 

The  Ouse  has  never  been  a  high- 
way of  any  importance;  he  cannot 
boast  of  a  romantic  population  of 
bargees  like  the  Thames,  or  his  own 
tributary,  the  Cam,  which  brings  him 
much  mud,  and  no  less  learning,  let 
us  hope,  from  Cambridge.  Commerce 
does  not  trouble  a  river  that  has  no 
commodity  to  send  seawards,  except 
such  fruits  of  the  earth  as,  in  the 
present  decay  of  English  agriculture, 
we  are  more  apt  to  receive  from  be- 
yond the  German  Ocean  than  to 
transmit  to  our  neighbours.  As  far 
up  as  Bedford  there  are  locks,  but 
above  Bedford  not  only  have  we  those 
sevenfold  windings  which  rival  Styx 
"nine  times  interfused,"  but  the 
river,  in  so  much  of  his  course  a 
natural  canal,  deliberately  places  a 
well-considered  impediment  in  the 
way  of  such  as  might  be  tempted 
to  burden  him  with  the  vulgarities 
of  trade ;  for  when  he  elects  to  leave 
the  slopes  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
his  valley,  and  cross  the  meadows, 
he  straightway  breaks  up  into  two, 
or  even  three,  narrow  and  frequently 
shallow  streams,  and  thus  continuing 
for  a  mile  or  so,  defies  any  but  the 
smallest  boats  to  travel  on  his  cur- 
rent; whence  it  has  happened  that 
a  river  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  running  through  fertile 
land  in  a  populous  country,  has  only 
one  town  of  any  great  importance  on 
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its  banks.  Buckingham,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  are,  indeed,  county 
towns,  but  the  first  of  the  three  is 
little  better  than  a  village;  Bedford 
owes  its  recent  expansion,  not  to 
trade,  but  to  John  Harpur,  the  bene- 
factor of  its  schools ;  Huntingdon  is 
at  most  a  couple  of  sizes  bigger  than 
Buckingham;  even  Ely,  the  largest 
of  the  Ouse  towns  before  we  reach 
the  sea,  was  made  by  monks,  not  by 
merchants,  and  is  indebted  to  its 
cathedra],  not  to  its  trade,  for  such 
fame  as  it  enjoys.  At  King's  Lynn 
alone  does  commerce  fairly  lay  her 
hand  upon  the  river,  King's  Lynn 
from  whence  started,  so  early  as  1330 
a.d.,  the  first  expedition  in  search  of 
the  North  Pole ;  it  was  conducted  by 
one  Nicholas,  a  Carmelite  Friar,  who 
set  out  for  the  Arctic  regions  relying 
on  his  astrolabe,  and,  so  the  chronicles 
of  Lynn  inform  us,  was  reckoned  to 
have  got  there. 

Action  and  the  Ouse  are  out  of 
harmony ;  from  the  time  when  Canute 
paused  upon  his  waters  to  listen  to 
the  singing  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  his 
heroes  have  been  men  of  religion 
rather  than  of  war.  True  there  is 
one  notable  exception  ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  a  son  of  the  Ouse,  but  a 
large  part  of  him  was  in  the  traditions 
of  his  native  stream.  Oliver  the 
saint  had  mused  for  many  years 
among  the  meadows  between  Hunting- 
don and  Ely  before  he  became  Oliver 
the  man  of  war  ;  and  the  warrior  was 
not  content  with  beating  the  Scots  in 
the  field  at  Dunbar,  he  set  his  heart, 
no  less  on  achieving  a  controversial 
victory  over  the  Presbyterians  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  indeed,  he  was 
confronted  with  greater  stubbornness. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Olney 
and  Emberton  witnessed  the  return 
of  the  King-maker,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  northern  forces  under  Sir  John 
Conyers  and  Robin  of  Redesdale  ;  but 
these  events  have  left  no  local  record. 


In  the  seventeenth  century  the  rest- 
less Catesby  had  a  house  at  Hardmead 
in  the  hills,  four  miles  from  Olney; 
Gayhurst,  the  home  of  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  a  house  well  known  to  Cowper, 
is  not  far  off,  and  the  young  knight 
was  entangled  in  Catesby's  madcap 
scheme  by  the  agency  of  Father  Gar- 
nett ;  whence  came  local  traditions  of 
underground  passages  at  Gayhurst,  of 
Digby's  hole,  a  secret  way  to  the  river. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  also  lived  at  Gay- 
hurst, and  left  a  trace  of  himself  in  a 
breed  of  edible  snails,  which  he  im- 
ported for  the  benefit  of  the  incom- 
parable Venetia ;  they  were  held 
by  the  faculty  of  those  days  to  be 
good  food  for  consumptive  persons. 
The  villagers  of  Gayhurst  have  not 
long  ceased  to  look  for  "  Digby's 
hoddies." 

And  Bunyan  too  is  of  the  Ouse; 
was  not  the  greater  part  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  written  in  Bedford 
Gaol?  There  are  records  of  his 
preaching  at  Olney  and  other  places 
along  the  river. 

Legh  Richmond,  the  well-known 
writer  of  Evangelical  stories,  was 
rector  of  Turvey  for  thirty  years ;  in 
fact,  the  theological  attitude  of  the 
river  has  always  been  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal direction.  There  were  monasteries 
near  his  banks,  but  they  did  not 
flourish  ;  the  religious  houses  at  Brad- 
well,  Tickford,  Ravens  tone,  Lavendon, 
Turvey,  were  already  far  gone  in 
decay  at  the  Dissolution,  and  were 
never  on  the  scale  of  the  great  Cister- 
cian establishments  of  the  north.  It 
was  the  Evangelical  element  at  Olney 
that  brought  to  the  Ouse  its  inspired 
worshipper,  who  was  to  give  the  river 
such  fame  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
missed.  Cowper's  connection  with 
the  Ouse  began  at  Huntingdon  in 
1765,  and  ended  at  Weston  Under- 
wood in  1795 ;  for  the  whole  of  those 
thirty  years  he  never  left  its  banks 
except  for  one  visit  of  six  weeks  to 
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Hayley's  home  in  Sussex  towards  the 
end  of  the  period. 

Olney  in  itself  is  not  a  particularly 
attractive  little  town ;  it  can  boast  a 
noble  church,  but  there  is  little  else 
in  it  to  excite  the  attention  of  a 
visitor.  It  was  not  Olney,  but  Olney's 
curate,  that  caused  the  place  to  be 
selected  as  the  poet's  residence ;  but 
though  Olney  is  not  itself  beautiful, 
the  surrounding  country  is  very  beau- 
tiful indeed,  and  the  more  romantic 
splendours  of  the  lakes  have  failed  to 
inspire  prose  or  verse  more  delightful 
than  the  letters  and  poems  of  William 
Cowper. 

The  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
married  the  heiress  of  one  Sir  Charles 
Nicholl,  an  extensive  landowner  in 
Olney  and  the  district.  In  his  youth 
the  Earl  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  famous  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  was,  like  her,  a  leader  in  the 
Evangelical  world,  in  the  world  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  resided  in  his  wife's 
house  at  Olney,  but  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  little  place;  by  his  recommenda- 
tion the  Reverend  John  Newton  was 
appointed  curate  at  Olney,  nor  did  he 
withhold  his  countenance  from  Sut- 
cliffe,  the  great  Baptist  preacher,  from 
whose  seminary  at  Olney  went  Carey 
the  missionary  and  orientalist.  Five 
miles  off,  at  Newport  Pagnell,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Congregational 
churches ;  on  the  hill  at  Clifton  Reynes 
the  rector  was  a  noted  Evangelical, 
Mr.  Jones,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lady 
Austen.  In  those  days  the  line  be- 
tween Nonconformist  Evangelicals  and 
Church  of  England  Evangelicals  was 
not  rigidly  drawn;  what  they  had 
in  common  was  more  than  that  in 
which  they  differed ;  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  were  at  all 
earnest,  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Baptist  Sutcliffe  and  the  Congrega- 
tional   Bull    than   with    fox-hunting 


country  parsons  or  the  prelates  of  the 
court.  Thus  the  Methodist  move- 
ment was  stronger  then  in  country 
districts  than  it  is  now ;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wealthy  and  refined,  as 
well  as  by  small  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sans. Not  only  Lord  Dartmouth, 
but  other  county  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  the  Olney  neighbourhood 
favoured  the  Methodists.  The  result 
was  the  society  to  which  Mrs.  Unwin 
brought  Cowper. 

The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Unwin  have 
become  an  article  of  faith  with  many 
lovers  of  Cowper.  The  poet's  ex- 
quisite expression  of  his  attachment 
to  her;  the  high  value  which  he 
set  upon  her  literary  judgment;  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  waited  on 
her  decline  ;  the  beautiful  pictures 
which  he  has  drawn  of  their  domestic 
life;  her  own  long  patience  under 
the  anxieties  of  his  weak  mental 
health, — all  these  combine  to  form 
a  picture  of  human  relations  so  full 
of  charm,  that  those  who  have  once 
realised  it  resent  any  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  lights  and  sha- 
dows. If,  however,  we  are  to  do 
justice  to  our  poet,  it  is  due  to  him 
to  pursue  some  inquiry  into  the 
features  in  his  intellectual  history, 
in  his  artistic  life,  which  were  in- 
troduced or  at  any  rate  developed 
by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 
We  may  grant  as  a  defect  in  the 
poet's  organisation  that  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  cannot  walk  of 
themselves,  who  are  by  the  law  of 
their  nature  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  some  other  person,  whose 
affection  imposes  upon  them  a  loss 
of  liberty.  It  was  necessary  that 
Cowper  should  rely  upon  somebody; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  rely  upon  Mrs.  Unwin.  Many 
a  woman  has  laid  upon  the  object  of 
her  devotion  a  yoke  which  was  never 
felt,  and  never  consciously  attached. 
The  truest  affection,  resulting  in  mu- 
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tual  self-sacrifice,  may  exist  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  yet  the  part- 
ner, who  is  apparently  the  gainer, 
may  really  be  the  loser  in  the 
partnership ;  this  is  particularly  apt 
to  be  the  case  when  one  of  the 
partners  is  an  artist,  and  the  other 
a  very  loving,  but  only  an  ordinarily 
well-informed  human  being. 

Cowper  was  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion a  member  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy ;  he  was  a  classical  scholar 
of  considerable  attainments ;  he  was 
exceptionally  well  read  in  English 
literature ;  he  was  no  milksop ;  as 
a  schoolboy  he  was  distinguished  in 
athletics ;  he  was  humorous,  witty, 
merry,  and  affectionate,  with  an 
unusual  power  of  attracting  friend- 
ship, especially  the  friendship  of 
women  and  young  men,  and  this 
power  he  retained  to  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  It  is  exceptional  for  a 
man  of  sixty  to  love  or  be  loved 
by  a  new  acquaintance;  but  Cowper 
won  the  heart  of  his  distant  cousin, 
John  Johnson,  a  Cambridge  under- 
graduate, who  called  on  him  at 
Weston,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty ; 
this  new  acquaintance  afterwards 
cared  for  and  tended  him  with  no 
less  assiduity  than  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
in  circumstances  no  less,  if  not 
more,  painful.  Among  Cowper's  many 
bright,  affectionate  letters  few  are 
more  bright  and  affectionate  than 
those  to  his  young  relative. 

Mrs.  Unwin  was  the  daughter  of 
a  linen-draper  at  Ely.  There  is  no 
crime  in  being  the  daughter  of  a 
linen-draper,  but  distinctions  of  rank 
and  distinctions  of  training  were 
much  sharper  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  they  are 
now.  She  was  by  birth  and  associa- 
tions far  removed  from  the  world 
in  which  Cowper  had  been  brought 
up.  She  is  said  to  have  been  pretty 
and  witty.  Her  husband  was  a 
clergyman,    very    much    older    than 


herself,  who  lived  the  life  of  an 
absentee  rector  at  Huntingdon,  where 
he  took  private  pupils,  and  held  the 
post  of  reader  in  the  church.  The 
immorality  of  absenteeism  was  not 
regarded  in  those  days  with  the 
same  rigour  that  it  is  now;  but  the 
Unwins  lived  the  life  of  Methodists. 
A  day  with  them  was  divided 
between  public  and  private  prayers, 
pious  conversation,  and  pious  reading, 
enlivened  by  the  singing  of  hymns 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Un- 
wind harpsichord.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  good  people  should  not 
have  thought  of  their  parishioners 
at  Grimston,  and  should  not  have 
seen  some  incongruity  in  the  com- 
fortable profession  of  religion  at 
Huntingdon,  while  they  were  draw- 
ing a  stipend  from  their  neglected 
country  parish. 

Two  years  before  Mr.  Unwin's  sud- 
den death  Cowper  arrived  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. He  had  just  recovered  from 
his  first  severe  attack  of  mania  and 
wished  to  live  in  the  country  near 
his  brother,  who  was  a  fellow  of 
Benet  College,  Cambridge;  suitable 
lodgings  could  not  be  found  within 
a  shorter  distance.  At  first  he  lived 
alone,  except  for  the  attendance  of 
a  man-servant,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  from  the  private  asylum 
in  which  he  had  been  cured;  then 
he  was  attracted  by  young  William 
Unwin,  who  was  just  finishing  his 
course  at  Cambridge  and  was  shortly 
to  take  orders.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  family ;  the  liking  was  mutual, 
and  eventually  Cowper  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  a  pupil 
in  the  house.  A  year  later  Mr. 
Unwin  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  seems  to  have  expressed 
some  wish  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  Cowper  might  continue  to  live 
with  his  widow,  and  the  arrangement 
was  acceptable  to  both  parties.  Cow- 
per speaks  of  the  maternal  affection 
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of  Mr3.  Unwin  for  him,  and  his  filial 
tenderness  towards  her. 

Just  at  this  moment  John  Newton, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed 
c  irate  at  Olney,  happened  to  come  to 
Huntingdon.  His  preaching  attracted 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  asked  him  to  find  a  house 
for  herself  and  Cowper  in  Olney  or  its 
i-nmediate  neighbourhood.  This  was 
done,  and  in  1767  began  Cowper's 
long  life  at  Olney. 

There  could  have  been  no  more 
unfortunate  arrangement.  Cowper's 
malady  was  that  terrible  mania  of 
morbid  fear  impelling  the  sufferer  to 
self-destruction ;  before  and  after  an 
attack  he  was  given  to  religious  ques- 
tionings, not  of  a  particularly  gloomy 
character,  being  indeed  such  as  are 
often  indulged  in  by  those  in  good 
health.  Occupation  was  good  for 
him,  was  indeed  necessary  alike  for 
his  bodily  and  mental  health;  but 
excitement  was  deadly.  His  first 
attack  was  brought  on  by  a  dread  of 
having  to  appear  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  prove  himself  qualified  to 
be  a  clerk  of  that  august  assembly, 
for  he  had  a  horror  of  publicity  in 
any  form. 

This  being  the  case,  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  knowing  that  it  was  the  case, 
he  was  taken  by  her  and  handed  over 
bodily  to  the  care  of  a  revivalist 
preacher  of  an  energetic  and  noisy 
type.  John  Newton  had  been  a 
sailor  before  the  mast;  having  been 
a  profane  swearer  like  Bunyan,  he 
had  been  converted  by  a  special  in- 
terposition of  Providence  on  his  behalf 
in  a  rescue  from  shipwreck  ;  he  had 
then  been  captain  of  a  slaver,  and 
eventually  a  tide-surveyor  at  Liver- 
pool. This  post  he  gave  up  to  take 
orders,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
and  fitness.  He  believed  in  special 
interpositions  of  Providence,  even  in 
trivial  matters,  in  sudden  conversions ; 
he  was,  in  many  respects,  a  Calvinist, 


but  not  a  gloomy  one.  His  preaching 
was  such  that  the  people  of  Olney 
attributed  cases  of  insanity  to  its 
effects.  It  was  to  this  Boanerges  of 
a  man  that  Mrs.  Unwin  brought 
Cowper,  the  tender,  shrinking,  refined, 
delicate  scholar,  suffering  from  a 
definite  nervous  malady. 

Newton,  a  thoroughly  good-hearted 
and  affectionate  man,  took  possession 
of  Cowper;  for  thirteen  years  they 
were  hardly  separated  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
except  when  a  recurrence  of  Cowper's 
insanity  rendered  his  seclusion  neces- 
sary. Newton  rode  about  to  the 
different  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, holding  open-air  meetings, 
preaching  in  cottages,  praying  by 
death-beds.  In  all  these  Cowper  ac- 
companied him ;  long  prayer-meetings 
were  held  in  Lord  Dartmouth's  empty 
house  at  Olney,  and  Cowper,  to  whom 
"publicity  was  poison,"  was  encouraged 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  them.  The 
result  was  very  soon  a  recurrence  of 
his  malady,  which  lasted  in  all  for 
eighteen  months,  in  an  acute  form  for 
six ;  and  the  pair  of  well-intentioned 
blunderers  allowed  their  friend's  ill- 
ness to  grow  on  him  for  more  than 
a  year  before  they  thought  of  consult- 
ing Dr.  Cotton,  who  had  cured  him  at 
St.  Albans. 

This  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
injury  which  Mrs.  Unwin  did  to 
Cowper.  She  estranged  him  from 
his  relations,  or,  rather,  allowed  an 
estrangement  to  continue  -which  had 
begun  at  the  period  of  his  first  illness. 
What  Cowper  lost  by  this  we  may 
gather  from  his  first  letter  written  to 
his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  in  reply  to 
one  of  hers  after  a  silence  of  nineteen 
years.  The  delight  with  which  Cowper 
recurs  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  his 
youth,  to  the  days  that  were  spent  in 
"giggling  and  making  giggle,"  his 
almost  painfully  eager  anticipations 
of  the  joy  of  seeing  his  old  friend 
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again,  are  expressed  as  though  by  a 
man  starving  for  sympathy,  who  has 
suddenly  realised  all  that  he  had 
foregone,  and  is  impatient  of  any 
delay  in  returning  to  happier  scenes. 
Newton  left  Olney,  fortunately  for 
Cowper,  in  1780,  and  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years  were  the  happiest  of 
Cowper's  life  after  his  first  break- 
down. There  was  another  gleam  of 
light,  a  break  in  the  clouds  of  Un- 
winism  in  which  Cowper  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  enveloped.  This  was 
the  intercourse  with  Lady  Austen, 
which  began  almost  immediately  after 
Newton's  departure ;  it  is  to  this  that 
we  owe  The  Diverting  History  op 
John  Gilpin  and  The  Task. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  jealous  of  Lady 
Austen;  and  there  can  be  no  less 
doubt  that  she  had  reason  to  be 
jealous.  She  had  been  engaged  to 
marry  Cowper,  but  the  contract  was 
broken  off  at  the  time  of  his  madness 
at  Olney.  She  saw  that  "brother 
William  and  sister  Ann"  could  not 
continue  to  live  on  those  terms,  though 
Cowper  might  choose  to  please  him- 
self with  the  simile  of  a  three-fold 
cord  of  which  she  was  herself  one  of 
the  strands.  But  the  moment  Cowper 
realised  that  he  had  entered  upon 
more  than  friendly  relations  with 
Lady  Austen  he  broke  the  connection. 
Could  a  woman  desire  more  than  this? 
Apparently  Mrs.  Unwin  was  not  satis- 
fied, for  she  allowed  Cowper  to  write 
as  follows  to  her  son  after  Lady 
Austen  had  left  Olney  : 

You  are  going  to  Bristol.  A  lady,  not 
long  since  our  near  neighbour  is  probably 
there,  she  was  there  very  lately.  If  you 
should  chance  to  fall  into  her  company, 
remember,  if  you  please,  that  we  found 
the  connexion  in  some  respects  an  in- 
convenient one ;  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
renew  it;  and  conduct  yourself  accord- 
ingly. A  character  with  which  we  spend 
all  our  time  should  be  made  on  purpose 
for  us ;   too  much  or  too  little  of  any 


ingredient  spoils  all.  In  the  instance  in 
question  the  dissiinilitude  was  too  great 
not  to  be  felt  continually,  and  conse- 
quently made  our  intercourse  unpleasant. 
We  have  reason  however  to  believe  that 
she  has  given  up  all  thoughts  of  a  return 
to  Olney. 

It  took  Cowper  three  years  to  find 
out  the  unpleasantness  of  this  painful 
dissimilitude.     He  writes  in  his  own 
name  and  Mrs.  Unwind,  who  might 
surely  have  written  to  her  son  herself, 
and   spared    Cowper  the  humiliation 
of  this  disingenuous  and  ungenerous 
epistle.     Cowper  had  satisfied  all  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  could  possibly  demand; 
he  had  sent  Lady  Austen  away;  he 
had  practically,  if  not  actually,  said 
that  he  felt  himself  so  bound  to  Mrs. 
Unwin  that  he  could  marry  no  one 
else;    could   she    not   have    let    the 
matter  be?    Cowper  could  have  had  no 
fear  that  Lady  Austen  would  attempt 
to    renew    the    intercourse    by    the 
mediation  of  young  Unwin;  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  Lady  Austen  was  a 
lady ;  in  fact,  Mrs.  Unwin,  like  many 
other  beneficent  men  and  women,  was 
over-tenacious    of    her    power,    over- 
apprehensive   of   its   loss.      She  had 
made    Cowper    quarrel    with     Lady 
Austen  once   before,  and   there  had 
been  a  reconciliation;  this  time  she 
was  determined  not  to  risk  the  fruits 
of  victory  by  any  possible  oversight. 
She  was  not,  however,    permanently 
cured  of  her  jealousy;  a  little  post- 
script to  a  letter  of  Cowper,  addressed 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  written  and  signed 
by  Mrs.  Unwin  at  a  later  time,  shows 
that  there  were  still  occasional  quarrels 
with  Cowper's  friends. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  not  of 
Cowper's  world ;  she  was  not  of  his 
intellectual  world  any  more  than  she 
was  of  his  social  world.  Under 
Newton's  influence  Cowper  could  only 
write  hymns;  under  Mrs.  Unwin's, 
rather  commonplace  satire  or  mild 
preaching ;  it  was  Lady  Austen  who 
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showed  him  what  he  could  do  with 
the  incidents  of  everyday  life,  and 
who  elicited  from  him  the  matchless 
descriptions  in  The  Task.  Mrs. 
Unwin  restricted  his  reading  to  the 
Bible,  the  newspaper,  and  devotional 
works ;  under  Mrs.  Unwind  influence 
he  pours  contempt  on  geology  and 
astronomy,  and  gives  advice  about 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  which  would 
inevitably  lead  us  to  the  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  Boers.  Mrs.  Unwin 
tolerated  his  humorous  side,  his 
powers  of  dramatic  description  ;  Lady 
Austen  and  Lady  Hesketh  enjoyed 
them.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Unwin  that  we 
owe  the  popular  conception  of  Cowper 
as  a  mild,  mad  man,  who  kept  tame 
hares  and  wore  a  white  cap.  But  the 
real  Cowper  was  a  finished  gentleman, 
running  over  with  fun  and  laughter, 
particular  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance, able  to  be  accepted  on  his  own 
terms  by  the  Wrights  of  Gayhurst, 
the  Chesters  of  Chicheley,  and  above 
all  by  his  delightful  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frog,"  the  Throgmortons  of  Weston 
Underwood. 

The  excitements  of  society  were  too 
much  for  Cowper's  delicate  nerves, 
nor  had  he  any  sympathy  with  sport : 
he  preferred  taming  hares  to  chasing 
them,  watching  birds  to  shooting 
them  ;  but  he  also  loved  the  intimate 
companionship  of  a  few  chosen  friends, 
and  he  could  always  find  them.  Such 
intercourse  was  good  for  him,  better 
for  him  even  than  visiting  the  sick  in 
their  homes,  and  other  active  charities 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Cowper 
was  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  he  made 
friends  in  all  classes  of  society ;  he  is 
as  proud  of  the  affection  of  his  man 
Sam  as  of  that  of  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
"  my  lady  of  the  ink-bottle,"  and  when 
living  at  Olney  he  would  run  across 
the  road  with  his  last  copy  of  verses 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  barber,  a  genial 
tonsor  who  is  still  remembered  by  old 
residents  in  Olney,  and  whose  shop 


was  the  informal  club  of   the   little 
town. 

We  may  give  Mrs.  Unwin  her  due ; 
devoting  herself  to  Cowper  as  few 
would  have  done  she  nursed  and  cared 
for  him  in  every  way ;  we  may  respect 
her  devotion,  and  yet  we  must  regret 
her  limitations.  She  went  the  wrong 
way  to  work  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  who  knows  what  he 
might  have  done  had  he  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  with  a  woman  of  more 
profound  literary  accomplishments  ? 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  restric- 
tions, Cowper  remains  one  of  the  few 
consummate  masters  of  the  English 
language.  His  letters  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  incomparable,  the 
high-water  mark  of  pure,  light,  easy 
English  prose ;  the  words  and  the 
ideas  fit  like  a  glove ;  both  are  alike 
graceful  and  delicate.  Not  that 
Cowper  could  not  be  stern  upon  occa- 
sion; he  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
\Dr.  Johnson's  contemporaries  who 
could  pass  an  unfavourable  criticism 
upon  him  with  ho  sense  of  temerity. 
There  are  strong  bits  of  satire  in  his 
poetry,  as  well  as  those  that  are  weak; 
and  even  when  his  religiosity  offends 
us  we  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
what  he  says  is  frequently  worth 
saying,  though  the  form  in  which  it 
is  said  has  gone  out  of  fashion;  nor 
is  he  deficient  in  shrewdness  and 
strong  common  sense.  As  a  descrip- 
tive poet  he  has  never  been  surpassed ; 
he  is  minute  in  his  observation  and 
yet  has  the  gift  of  selection ;  he  loved 
the  scenes  in  which  his  innocent  life 
was  spent,  perhaps  more  than  Dr. 
Johnson  loved  Fleet  Street. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  best- 
known  portraits  of  Cowper,  those 
which  have  been  most  frequently  re- 
produced, represent  him  in  a  strange 
white  cap,  and  have  thus  contributed 
to  make  us  think  of  him  solely  or 
chiefly  as  eccentric.  The  children  of 
Weston  Underwood,  during  the  last 
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years  of  the  poet's  residence  on  the 
Ouse,  when  his  suicidal  mania  was 
talked  about  in  the  locality,  were 
much  terrified  by  this  cap  ;  but  we 
are  not  children,  and  even  though 
Cowper  was  sometimes  insane,  have 
no  right  to  despise  his  teaching  on 
that  account.  Dr.  Johnson  was  sub- 
ject to  melancholy,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  Cowper,  but  we  do  not 
consider  him  effeminate ;  both  were 
devoutly  pious.  The  cap  in  question 
was  worn  by  all  gentlemen  in  the  time 
of  perukes,  who  did  not  wish  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  day  magnificently 
bewiggod.  Cowper's  was  a  particularly 
smart  affair,  made  for  him  by  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  adorned  with  a  ribbon 
and  a  bow.  Hogarth  has  represented 
himself  in  a  similar  cap;  but  we  do 
not  suspect  him  of  too  much  mildness. 

The  best  picture  of  Cowper  is  pro- 
bably that  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery;  it  was  painted  by  Romney 
at  the  same  time  as  the  better- 
known  one,  in  which  a  stagey  effect 
is  produced  by  the  position  of  the 
eyes,  as  of  one  listening  for  inspira- 
tion. The  less-known  portrait  repre- 
sents the  poet  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief thrown  over  the  back  of  his 
head,  which  is  inclined  forward;  full 
justice  is  done  to  the  delicate  lips 
and  the  earnest  eyes.  Romney  seems 
to  have  kept  this  more  natural  study, 
and  it  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his 
effects. 

At  Weston  Underwood  Cowper  was 
well  above  the  Ouse,  and  could  look 
from  the  upper  windows  of  his  house 
across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  high 
ground  of  Filgrave  to  the  Brickhills, 
and  even  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ousel  to  the  distant  Chilterns,  a 
smiling  but  almost  mountainous  pros- 
pect ;  for  it  is  one  of  Ouse's  tricks 
to  veil  his  gentle  slopes  in  such  a 
gauzy  haze  as  gives  the  effect  of 
steep  hills  and  mighty  distances. 
Behind    Weston    is    Yardley    Chase, 


with  the  great  oaks  that  Cowper 
worshipped.  The  tree  to  which  he 
addressed  an  unfinished  poem  is  pol- 
larded ;  the  real  monarchs  of  the 
forest  are  two,  a  little  further  from 
Weston,  which  he  used  often  to  visit, 
and  sometimes  known  as  Gog  and 
Magog.  One  of  them,  however,  is 
also  known  as  Judith,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  planted  by, 
or  in  honour  of,  the  Countess  Judith, 
half-sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  given  by 
her  brother.  The  trees  are  certainly 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  the  fact 
that  they  alone  among  the  ancient 
oaks  of  the  forest  have  been  left 
unpollarded  indicates  some  special 
association. 

The  last  years  of  the  poet's  life 
at  Weston  are  painful  to  think  of. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  breaking  down,  and 
Cowper,  from  having  been  patient 
had  become  nurse;  insanity  gained 
upon  him,  and  took  a  new  form, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  mis- 
guided ministrations  of  a  foolish 
schoolmaster  at  Olney.  Still,  there 
were  lucid  intervals,  and  not  un- 
frequent  flashes  of  the  old  bright 
wit.  In  1795  his  cousin  Johnson 
removed  the  invalids  to  Norfolk. 
Mrs.  Unwin  died  the  following  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  April,  1800,  Cow- 
per's  tortured  clay  found  rest. 

A  century  has  passed  since  Cowper 
rambled  by  the  Ouse, — a  century  of 
unparalleled  movement  in  all  that 
advances  the  material  resources  of 
mankind — and  yet  how  little  we  are 
changed  !  The  Frenchman  still  hates 
an  Englishman  as  he  did  when  The 
Task  was  written  ;  England  is  again 
at  war  in  one  of  her  colonies ;  the 
Evangelical  movement  has  done  its 
work,  and  quieted  down ;  but  is 
Cowper's  call  to  greater  earnestness 
any  less  necessary  to-day  than  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago?    Amusement 
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still  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  many ;  the  drunkard 
still  staggers  in  our  streets ;  behind 
the  noble  frontages  of  our  expanded 
towns  there  is  still  the  squalid  heap 
of  derelict  humanity.  Cowper  does 
not  bid  us  to  be  gloomy ;  his  call  is 
not  to  asceticism,  but  to  a  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  something  more  to 
be  lived  for  than  the  satisfaction  of 
our  own  desires.  Particular  forms 
of  recreation  were  needlessly  offensive 
to  the  society  with  which  he  lived. 
We  smile  when  we  find  him  dealing 
no  less  severely  with  a  clergyman 
who  played  the  violin  after  service 
on  Sundays,  than  with  his  sporting 
neighbour.  His  detestation  of  card- 
playing  appears  to  us  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  but  then  we  have  forgotten 
what  card-playing  meant  in  those 
days, — what  an  endless  waste  of  time, 
of  health,  of  money.  Whenever  we 
are  disposed  to  be  annoyed  with 
Cowper's  disproportionate  censures, 
we  must  recall  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  lived,  the  dependence  upon 
others  imposed  by  his  malady,  and 
the  not  altogether  happy  fate  which 
determined  those  who  should  control 
his  destinies  at  a  critical  period  of 
his  life.  Surely  there  must,  after  all, 
have  been  an  enormous  vitality  in  the 
man  to  write  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
as  well  as  he  did,  placed  as  he  was. 

Of  all  our  teachers  Cowper  is  the 
most  sincere ;  he  lived  as  he  preached, 
brightening  the  common  things  of  life 
with  humour,  sanctifying  them  with 
love  ;  and  this  is  why  the  gentle 
Ouse  has  his  votaries.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dissociate  his  water-lilies 
and  his  reeds,  his  poplars  and  his 
willows,  his  broad  meadows  and 
wooded  slopes,  from  the  memory  of 
the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  :  "If 


there  is  a  good   man   living,   it    is 
William  Cowper." 

The  country  has  but  little  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
ruins  of  Capability  Brown's  exploits 
are  still  traceable  at  Weston;  the 
square  tower  of  Clifton  still  looks 
down  upon  the  spire  of  Olney ;  there 
is  still  a  clump  of  poplars  at  Laven- 
don  Mill;  there  is  still  a  wealth  of 
flowering  rushes  with  their  cherry- 
scented  blossoms,  of  broad  -  leaved 
plants  varying  the  monotony  of  the 
reeds,  of  purple  loose-strife,  of  blue 
forget-me-not.  An  adventurous  holi- 
day-maker, who  could  for  a  couple 
of  days  forego  the  delights  of  dusty 
roads  and  the  rushing  wheel,  might 
find  a  less  agreeable  pastime  than 
a  voyage  in  a  canoe  from  Newport 
Pagnell  down  to  Turvey.  Thus  he 
might  bathe  himself  in  the  atmo-> 
sphere  which  was  breathed  by  no 
mean  English  poet,  gliding  beneath 
hills  clothed  with  trees,  or  between 
wide  meadows ;  but  he  would  do  well 
not  to  surrender  himself  unguardedly 
to  the  calm  pleasures  of  plain-sailing, 
lest  he  should  rue  his  error  lost  in 
the  mazes  of  a  reed-bed.  Failing  this 
adventure,  his  events  will  be  the 
scream  and  flash  of  a  kingfisher,  or 
the  sulky  croak  of  a  heron  disturbed 
in  his  meal  of  freshwater  mussels. 

From  Turvey  to  Bedford  the  jour- 
ney is  well  enough  for  a  while,  but 
he  must,  indeed,  be  fond  of  water- 
ways who  does  not  weary  of  those 
sevenfold  wanderings  of  the  river 
below  Sharnbrook ;  and  yet  these 
also  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a 
poet.  It  was  here  that  Edward 
Fitzgerald  used  to  dream  and  fish. 
Omar  Khayyam  and  Cowper  meet 
upon  the  Ouse. 

J.  C.  Tabveb. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  the  firing  referred  to  in  our 
last  chapter  broke  out,  Sir  Charles 
Browne  and  his  Staff  walked  up  to 
the  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  hollow  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on ;  and  when  Walter  saw  his 
Chief  and  Nugent  follow  their  ex- 
ample he  rose  from  the  ground  and 
joined  them. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
plateau  he  was  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  situation.  From  where 
he  stood,  above  Fauquembergues,  the 
ground  gradually  rose  on  his  right 
hand  (to  the  south,  that  is  to  say, 
as  he  naturally  was  facing  eastward), 
and  along  this  high  ground  was  a 
line  of  guns  stretching  away  as  far 
as  he  could  see.  The  guns  were 
withdrawn  from  the  crest  so  far  as 
to  be  just  able  to  fire  over  it,  being 
themselves  thus  greatly  screened  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  On  the  lower 
ground  in  their  rear  stood  the  limbers 
and  waggons ;  a  continual  stream  of 
gunners  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  ammunition  testified  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  fire,  if  further 
testimony  were  needed  than  the  in- 
cessant reports  blending  into  one 
continuous  roar.  The  enemy's  guns 
on  the  far  side  of  the  valley  were 
firing  with  great  fury,  but  with  little 
effect,  most  of  their  shells  bursting 
harmlessly  high  in  the  air  in  rear  of 
our  guns,  which  they  obviously  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  accurately  locat- 
ing. The  positions  which  our  troops 
had  occupied  during  the  night-attack 
had  been  everywhere  abandoned. 
No.  488. — vol.  lxxxii. 


Doubtless  when  the  time  came  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  French, 
they  would  be  re-occupied ;  mean- 
while our  men  were  lying  down  in 
the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Bois 
Quartier,  by  the  village  of  Audine- 
thun,  and  by  some  hollows  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  front  along 
the  road  between  the  last-named 
village  and  Fauquembergues.  A  de- 
pression, running  for  some  little 
distance  along  the  road  between 
Fauquembergues  and  Fruges,  also 
gave  cover  to  a  large  force  of 
infantry,  who  were  in  a  very  safe 
position,  though  in  rear  of  the  guns 
in  action,  owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  sheltering  slopes;  projectiles 
which  missed  the  guns  must  in- 
evitably pass  harmless  over  their 
heads.  Walter  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  narrow-gauge  railway  con- 
necting Fauquembergues  and  Fruges 
was  being  utilised  by  the  defence, 
as,  while  he  watched,  a  long  train 
came  puffing  round  the  corner  beyond 
Renty,  stopped  in  the  valley  below 
him,  and  disgorged  masses  of  grey- 
clad  infantry.  Though  only  a  mile 
off,  he  found  that  without  his  glass 
they  were  practically  invisible  thanks 
to  their  campaigning  uniforms.  So 
soon  as  they  began  to  march,  moving 
in  a  long  column  along  the  banks  of 
the  Aa,  the  dust  betrayed  them; 
but  when  stationary  no  one  would 
have  suspected  their  existence.  Over 
Renty  a  balloon  was  flying,  from 
which  an  observer  would  be  able 
to  detect  any  movement  of  French 
troops  into  the  valley  of  the  Lys 
in  ample  time  to  allow  of  our  in- 
fantry occupying   the  trenches  with 
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which  they  had  seamed  the  slopes 
covering  that  valley.  Over  the 
French  guns  was  also  floating  a 
balloon,  and  from  this  the  effects 
of  their  fire  was  doubtless  being 
observed.  So  far  as  an  artillery- 
position  pure  and  simple  was  con- 
cerned, the  French  had  much  the 
best  of  it.  Their  guns  were  posted 
along  a  commanding  ridge,  not  un- 
like the  Hog's  Back  near  Aldershot, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
above  the  villages  of  Reclinghem  and 
Vinely.  They  were  withdrawn  from 
the  crest,  like  ours,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  be  located 
was  by  the  faint  nickers  of  light 
which  any  one  armed  with  a  powerful 
glass  could  see  above  the  crest  of 
the  ridge.  This  ridge  was  rather 
higher  than  the  more  extended  gun- 
position  of  the  British,  and  was  about 
a  mile  or  more  in  length,  but  was 
very  wanting  in  depth,  a  feature 
which  greatly  aided  our  gunners, 
making  the  task  of  obtaining  a 
correct  range  much  easier.  No  troops 
were  visible  anywhere  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  was  dust  to  be  seen  rising, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
columns  were  on  the  march.  Except 
for  the  terrific  concussion  of  the 
artillery-fire  all  was  still. 

"They  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
much  forrarder  with  all  this  waste  of 
ammunition,"  said  Walter,  as,  after 
a  careful  look  round  him,  he  took  up 
his  position  beside  Nugent. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "you  can't 
tell  what  our  guns  are  doing,  and  the 
French  will  get  the  range  directly  I 
expect.  I  think  our  chaps  must  be 
satisfied  with  their  range,  as  I've  not 
seen  them  make  any  alterations  since 
we  came.  With  this  new  quick-firer, 
once  you  get  it  well  anchored  and 
the  range  fixed,  you  can  fire  a  lot  of 
rounds  without  making  any  altera- 
tions in  your  laying.  These  guns 
seem  to  be  as  steady  as  rocks.     They 


can  fight  eight  rounds  a  minute  with 
them  now,  so  a  gunner  told  me  the 
other  day,  with  a  well-trained  detach- 
ment, that  is  to  say.  By  Jove," 
he  went  on,  "  it  looks  as  if  this  was 
going  to  be  the  critical  point  of  the 
fight  after  all ;  here's  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  Sir  Arthur  Jocelyn  too. 
I've  seen  nothing  of  him  since  we 
landed." 

Walter  glanced  round  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Nugent  was  looking, 
and  sa w  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
his  Staff,  together  with  the  General 
in  command  of  the  Second  Corps, 
riding  slowly  up  the  hill-side  from 
Renty.  Nearing  the  summit  ail  dis- 
mounted, and  walked  across  the  fields 
towards  where  General  Browne  and 
his  Staff  were  watching  the  progress 
of  the  fight.  For  some  moments  the 
Staffe  stood  chatting  in  one  large 
cluster,  forming  a  large  and  conspicu- 
ous group  in  their  blue  clothing,  a 
fact  of  which  they  were  sternly  re- 
minded by  the  quick  bursting  in  un- 
pleasant proximity  of  a  number  of 
shrapnel.  The  dust  flew  in  clouds 
all  round  them,  but  strange  to  say 
no  one  was  hurt.  One  hint  of  this 
kind  was  enough,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Staff  were  quickly  ordered  to 
move  into  the  hollow  sheltering  the 
Sixth  Division,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  whose  services  were 
required  by  the  Field-Marshal.  Walter 
and  Nugent  had  to  leave  their  point 
of  vantage  with  the  other  officers,  and 
sat  down  again  in  the  hollow,  trying 
to  wait  unconcernedly  for  what  the 
day  might  bring  forth.  "You  see," 
said  Nugent,  "  the  enemy  weren't  long 
in  spotting  the  blue  uniforms,  even 
at  that  distance.  If  the  Staff  had 
only  been  dressed  like  anybody  else, 
they  might  have  stayed  there  as  long 
as  they  liked." 

In  the  hollow  all  lay  in  silence  for 
some  time.  The  squadron  of  Hussars 
attached   to   the    Division   had   now 
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entered  it,  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Fauquembergues,  and  were  stand- 
ing by  their  horses.  The  gunners 
were  fussing  round  their  guns,  and 
in  some  of  the  infantry  battalions 
fresh  ammunition  was  being  issued; 
in  the  others  the  men  were  sitting  by 
their  arms,  listening  to  the  roar  of 
the  cannonade.  After  some  half  an 
hour  or  so  of  this  Walter  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Fitzgerald  re-enter  the 
hollow,  this  time  without  his  bicycle. 
He  came  and  sat  down  beside  our 
friend.  "  Well,  what  news  ? "  asked 
Walter. 

"  From  my  point  of  view  the  most 
important  news  is  that  my  wheel  is 
eternally  smashed.  A  shrapnel  bullet 
caught  it  fair  on  the  front  sprocket 
wheel,  and  sent  it  flying  out  of  my 
hand  into  a  thousand  pieces.  From 
your  point  of  view,  the  most  important 
is  that  your  gunners  are  having  a  very 
rough  time  of  it  above." 

"  Why,  they  weren't  suffering  at  all 
when  I  was  looking  at  them  some 
time  ago." 

"They  are  suffering  enough  now," 
said  Fitzgerald  gravely.  "I  don't 
think  I'm  a  particularly  nervous  per- 
son, but  I  concluded  that  if  I  wanted 
to  see  New  York  again  I  had  better 
light  out  from  up  there ;  so  I  lit.  A 
live  journalist's  better  than  a  dead 
donkey.  They're  sticking  to  it  like 
men,  and  they're  slating  the  French 
well,  so  the  man  in  the  balloon  says. 
They  have  a  telephone  to  the  balloon, 
and  the  man  in  it  tells  them  exactly 
what  the  French  are  doing.  Your 
chaps  got  the  range  first,  it  appears, 
and  had  a  fine  time  for  a  bit ;  but  the 
French  have  the  range  now,  and  are 
sweeping  the  ground  above  in  style 
with  their  shrapnel." 

"  Surely  we  must  have  put  some  of 
their  guns  out  of  action,  if  we  were 
the  first  to  get  the  range  ? " 

"Why,  certainly,  you  may  have 
done    so,   but    they've    enough   guns 


in  action  to  give  you   some   trouble 
yet." 

"What's  it  like  up  there?"  asked 
Walter. 

"What's  it  like?  Well,  it  would 
be  a  commonplace  remark  to  say  it's 
like  hell,  but  that's  the  nearest  simile 
occurs  to  me  at  present.  I  tell  you 
what  it  looks  like.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  guns  are  standing 
is  one  great  whirlpool  of  dust  driving 
in  every  direction.  There's  not  enough 
wind  to  blow  it  away,  and  it  hangs  in 
a  regular  yellow  cloud  over  everything, 
like  one  of  your  London  fogs.  Through 
this  you  can  see,  dimly,  mind  you,  guns 
overturned,  men  and  horses  struggling 
on  the  ground,  and  your  gunners,  many 
of  them  stripped  to  the  waist,  working 
like  demons.  The  noise  is  awful. 
Your  Field-Marshal  is  standing  up 
there  like  a  graven  image.  He's  out 
of  the  direct  line  of  the  fire,  but  if 
I  was  an  insurance-agent  I'd  give  no 
risks  on  him." 

"  What  about  the  infantry  ? " 

"Oh,  their  turn's  not  come  yet; 
they're  lying  snug  enough  now." 

While  they  were  talking  General 
Browne  came  running  down  the  slope 
into  the  hollow.  There  was  at  once  a 
restless  stir  through  all  the  Division  ; 
surely  something  was  coming  now. 
In  a  hoarse  voice  the  General  called 
for  officers  commanding  brigades  and 
battalions,  and  in  a  moment  these 
were  grouped  in  front  of  him,  as  he 
stood,  map  in  hand,  the  perspiration 
streaming  from  his  florid  face,  the  dust 
caked  thickly  on  his  coarse  moustache. 
He  looked  quickly  round  the  little 
circle.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "our 
turn  is  coming  now.  The  enemy  are 
about  to  attempt  to  envelope  our  left 
flank,  and  we  are  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  The  Fifth  Division,  which  is 
already  at  Cl&y,  is  to  co-operate.  The 
Eleventh  Brigade  will  at  once  move 
into  Fauquembergues,  and  will  be 
conveyed  by  rail  to  Ouve   Wirquin, 
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about  four  miles  up  the  valley.  Two 
trains  are  waiting ;  you  must  put  two 
battalions  in  each,  and  those  for  whom 
there  isn't  room  must  march.  The 
Twelfth  Brigade  and  mounted  troops, 
with  the  mounted  scouts  of  both 
Brigades,  will  move  from  Fauquem- 
bergues  via  Avroult.  The  cavalry  and 
mounted  scouts  will  cover  the  advance. 
At  Cle'ty  our  action  will  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  The  ammunition- 
carts  and  column  will  move  by  the 
road,  as  will  the  ambulances  ;  the  rest 
of  the  divisional  transport  will  remain 
here  till  further  orders.  Is  that  quite 
clear  ?     Well  then,  move  at  once." 

In  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and 
excitement.  The  Eleventh  Brigade 
were  the  first  to  get  away,  being 
nearest  to  the  road,  and  were  soon 
moving  at  a  steady  run  down  the  hill 
into  Fauquembergues  to  where  the 
trains  were  waiting  for  them.  The 
Highlanders  and  Rifles  now  led  the 
Twelfth  Brigade ;  then  came  the  three 
batteries  of  the  divisional  artillery, 
followed  by  the  Cumberland  Regi- 
ment, the  Fusiliers  bringing  up  the 
rear.  The  Hussars  and  the  mounted 
scouts  of  all  the  infantry  battalions  of 
the  Division,  these  latter  numbering 
forty-eight  men  in  all,  left  the  high 
road,  and  moved  at  a  trot  across  the 
fields  towards  the  north,  the  Hussars 
spreading  out  like  a  fan  in  front,  the 
mounted  riflemen  moving  in  rear  in 
two  compact  bodies. 

Walter  now  found  himself  riding 
with  the  officers  of  the  Divisional  Staff, 
his  Brigadier  riding  alongside  the  Divi- 
sional Commander.  The  road  they 
were  following  led  them  past  the  out- 
skirts of  Fauquembergues,  the  streets 
of  which  were  crowded  with  transport 
in  the  most  terrible  confusion.  As  the 
column  turned  off  to  the  north  Walter 
was  able  to  get  a  glance  down  the 
long  and  crowded  street.  A  stragg- 
ling row  of  heavy  waggons  was  almost 
blocking  it,    some   turned   one  way, 


some  another,  the  drivers  shouting  at 
their  horses  and  at  each  other ;  officers 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps  were 
running  about  like  men  distracted, 
their  hands  full  of  papers ;  horsemen 
and  cyclists  were  worming  their  way 
through  the  press,  fatigue-parties  were 
unloading  stores  of  every  description, 
and  a  string  of  white-tilted  ambu- 
lances, struggling  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  throng,  added  to  the  tu- 
mult, to  which  the  continuous  roar  of 
the  cannonade  formed  a  fitting  bass 
accompaniment. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Walter  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it  all, 
and  rode  off  with  a  light  heart  towards 
the  unknown.  The  road  led  them  at 
first  along  the  bank  of  the  Aa,  and 
was  one  of  those  fine  poplar-lined 
causeways  for  which  France  has  such 
a  high  reputation.  The  men,  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  a  brush  with  the 
enemy,  strode  along  at  a  good  four 
miles  an  hour,  in  spite  of  the  fierce 
sun,  and  the  heavy  dust  which  the 
southerly  wind  carried  along  with  the 
column.  As  the  road  wound  away 
from  the  valley,  and  the  pace  slackened 
as  the  men  breasted  the  hill,  loud 
cheers  from  the  valley  they  had  quitted 
made  all  look  round  in  time  to  see  the 
train  with  the  leading  battalions  of  the 
Eleventh  Brigade,  the  men  crowded 
into  open  trucks,  puffing  along  to- 
wards its  destination.  The  men  of 
the  Twelfth  Brigade  were  eager  to 
return  the  cheer,  but  their  exuberance 
was  quickly  checked  by  their  officers, 
for  fear  of  the  sound  reaching  ears  for 
which  it  was  not  intended.  Before 
the  head  of  the  column  entering 
Avroult  lost  sight  of  the  railway,  the 
second  train  was  seen  rattling  slowly 
with  its  precious  load  after  its 
predecessor. 

like  the  rest  of  the  villages 
through   which   Walter   had    passed, 
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Avroult  appeared  to  be  almost  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  had 
probably  taken  refuge  under  the  guns 
of  the  fortress  of  St.  Omer,  which 
lay  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  north. 
A  few  scowling  old  women  stood  at 
their  doors  as  the  troops  strode  past, 
one  or  two  old  men  shook  their  fists 
in  impotent  rage  at  the  invader,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
leaving  their  houses  locked  and  shut- 
tered behind  them.  Walter  thought 
it  probable  that  some  of  the  fugitives 
had  carried  news  of  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  British  to  the  enemy, 
but  Nugent  reassured  him  on  this 
point.  "It  is  quite  possible,"  he 
said,  "that  people  may  have  gone 
from  here  to  the  French  lines  last 
night,  up  to  midnight,  say,  but  since 
the  firing  began  this  morning  you 
may  be  quite  certain  that  our  cavalry 
have  let  no  one  through.  All  this 
flank  has  been  very  closely  watched, 
ever  since  we  landed  in  fact,  but 
more  carefully  if  anything  since  this 
movement  was  decided  on.  Bye-the- 
bye,"  he  went  on,  "  one  of  these 
fellows  "  (with  a  gesture  towards  Sir 
Charles  Browne's  Staff)  "has  just  told 
me  how  we  got  a  clue  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  French  in  this  direction, 
— the  movement  which  we  are  about 
to  foil,  if  we  can.  It  was  rather 
neat.  The  Engineers  flew  one  of 
those  light  captive  balloons  fitted 
with  the  new  automatic  photographic 
apparatus  over  this  flank  this  morn- 
ing, the  balloon,  which  was  quite  a 
small  one,  being  empty  of  course. 
They  got  some  half  dozen  negatives 
which  they  developed,  but  the  prints 
showed  nothing  of  any  consequence ; 
so  they  took  a  print  on  celluloid  and 
threw  it  on  a  screen,  like  a  lantern- 
slide,  you  know,  and  then  they  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  roads  leading 
north-west  from  the  French  position 
were  obliterated  in  some  manner. 
Another  negative  gave  a  better  result, 


and  they  found  then  that  it  was  dust, 
and  that  these  roads  were  crowded 
with  troops,  obviously  marching  to 
envelope  our  left  and  drive  us  in  a 
southerly  direction  away  from  our 
German  friends,  and  of  course  from 
our  communications.  However  this 
little  game  will  be  knocked  on  the 
head  now." 

"  How  was  it  that  our  cavalry  did 
not  find  this  out?"  asked  Walter. 
"  If  they  were  in  touch  as  they  should 
have  been,  surely  they  should  have 
got  an  inkling  of  something  1 " 

"The  French  were  too  strong  for 
them  on  that  flank.  That  was  what 
first  drew  the  attention  of  our  chaps 
to  the  probability  of  something  going 
on  ;  it  was  clear  they  had  something 
to  hide." 

As  the  column  moved  steadily  on, 
the  men  sweating  under  the  blister- 
ing sun,  their  mouths  parched  with 
the  heat  and  dust,  the  cannonade 
behind  them  still  rumbled  on  without 
intermission,  now  bursting  forth  into 
a  greater  fury,  and  now  almost  dying 
away,  but  never  ceasing  its  threaten- 
ing accompaniment  to  their  march. 
As  they  neared  Cle'ty  Walter  looked 
out  for  some  sign  of  the  Fifth  Divi- 
sion, which  was  supposed  to  be  in 
that  neighbourhood,  but  none  could 
be  seen  anywhere.  All  this  time  the 
front  and  right  flank  of  the  column 
had  been  guarded  by  the  squadron  of 
Hussars  and  the  handful  of  mounted 
riflemen,  moving  warily  along  the 
higher  ground,  peering  eagerly  into 
the  blue  haze  screening  the  distant 
view,  through  which  all  momentarily 
expected  to  see  the  shimmer  of  hos- 
tile arms.  As  Walter  was  watching 
curiously  the  movements  of  these 
well-trained  scouts,  he  saw  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  join  them,  falling 
slowly  back  from  behind  a  belt  of 
fir-trees  which  fringed  for  a  distance 
of  a  mile  or  so  the  line  of  rising 
ground  on  the  east  of  the  marching 
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infantry.  This  cavalry,  he  concluded, 
must  be  a  portion  of  the  mounted 
troops  to  whom  the  safety  of  the 
British  left  had  been  entrusted.  For 
a  few  minutes  they  remained  halted, 
then  the  new-comers  moved  rapidly 
off  to  the  northward,  taking  a  course 
along  the  side  of  the  hill  so  as  to  be 
hidden  from  the  view  of  an  enemy, 
and  one  individual,  separating  him- 
self from  his  fellows,  came  at  speed 
towards  the  column.  Something  had 
evidently  been  seen,  and  many  eyes 
watched  the  horseman  as  he  raced 
across  the  dried-up  stubbles,  the  dust 
rising  in  white  spurts  from  under  his 
horse's  feet.  As  he  came  closer, 
Walter  saw  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  Hussars,  superbly  mounted  on  a 
fine  chestnut  horse  whose  swinging 
stride  showed  his  racing  blood.  As 
he  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  column, 
he  reined  up  his  horse  by  Sir  Charles 
Browne,  and  it  was  plain  from  his 
excited  gestures,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  high  ground  he  had  just  quitted, 
that  some  important  intelligence  had 
been  obtained.  His  message  de- 
livered, the  Hussar  gave  his  horse 
the  rein,  and  galloped  back  again  to 
his  command. 

The  General  rode  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  consultation  with  his  chief 
Staff-Officer,  a  map  spread  over  his 
wallets  in  front  of  him,  and  then, 
raising  his  arm,  signalled  a  halt.  At 
once  the  steady  tramp  of  the  marching 
men  was  stilled,  the  dust  slowly 
settled  to  the  ground,  and  the  soldiers, 
some  wiping  the  sweat  from  their 
brows,  some  fanning  themselves  with 
their  wide-brimmed  hats,  stood  in 
silence,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  General  as  he  spoke  to  his  Staf£ 
or  straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  distant  scouts  could 
be  faintly  distinguished  through  the 
quivering  haze.  The  head  of  the 
column  had  reached   the  cross-roads 


a  few  hundred  yards  from  Cle'ty,  and 
the  leading  files  of  the  Eleventh  Bri- 
gade were  now  to  be  seen  swinging 
up  the  hill  from  Ouve  Wirquin,  where 
they  had  quitted  the  train.  Dohem 
lay  on  a  hill-side  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  to  the  east,  the  heights  beyond 
being  fringed  with  clumps  of  trees 
and  patches  of  woodland,  into  which 
the  scouts  had  disappeared.  General 
Browne  was  not  long  in  making  his 
plans.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Staff- 
Officers  were  galloping  off  to  the 
different  units,  and,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  they  carried,  the  Twelfth 
Brigade  now  moved  in  a  long  line 
towards  the  high  ground  over  Dohem, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  the 
Eleventh,  which  formed  column  and 
moved  in  echelon  in  rear  of  the  left 
flank  of  the  leading  line.  As  soon  as 
the  Highlanders  and  Rifles  had  cleared 
the  road,  the  guns  moved  off  at  a  trot 
towards  Cl^ty,  but  Walter  noticed 
that  they  turned  to  the  right  before  • 
reaching  that  village,  and  he  quickly 
understood  that,  like  the  infantry, 
they  were  destined  for  the  heights 
above  Dohem.  Sir  Charles  and  his 
staff  followed  the  Twelfth  Brigade, 
moving  in  a  group  in  rear  of  its 
centre,  General  Hippisley,  Walter,  and 
Nugent  riding  a  little  to  their  left. 

They  had  not  moved  far  across  the 
parched  surface  of  the  fields  when  the 
General  appeared  to  get  uneasy  and 
trotted  on  with  his  Staff  to  Dohem, 
soon  disappearing  from  view  behind  one 
of  the  clumps  of  trees  on  top  of  the  hill. 
He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when 
one  of  his  Staff  reappeared  on  the  hill- 
side, with  a  mounted  signaller  who  at 
once  began  to  work  his  flag  rapidly. 
"  The  brigade  is  to  advance  as  rapidly 
as  possible,"  came  the  message,  and 
even  as  it  was  delivered  to  General 
Hippisley  the  carbines  of  the  Hussars 
and  the  rifles  of  the  mounted  scouts 
began  to  crack  along  the  heights 
above.     The    Brigadier,  followed   by 
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Nugent  and  Walter,  trotted  through 
the  line,  and  the  signal  to  double  was 
passed  along  the  front.  There  was  a 
muffled  cheer,  and  the  long  grey  line 
broke  at  once  into  a  steady  run,  the 
mules  and  ammunition-waggons  clat- 
tering behind.  Over  Dohem  they 
swept  like  a  torrent,  the  line  breaking 
up  for  the  moment  into  little  groups 
which  wormed  their  way  between  the 
houses,  across  the  dusty  high  road, 
and  reformed  in  the  fields  on  the 
further  side.  Up  the  steep  slope  they 
pressed,  spurred  on  by  the  rapid 
musketry  crackling  overhead.  As  the 
infantry  burst  across  the  deserted 
street  of  Dohem,  the  guns  entered  it 
from  the  northern  end,  the  horses  at 
a  gallop,  the  drivers  using  their  whips, 
the  whole  enveloped  in  a  very  hurri- 
cane of  dust.  Passing  through  the 
village  the  guns  were  halted  at  the 
foot  of  the  ascent,  while  their  officers, 
galloping  to  the  top,  looked  round  for 
a  position  from  which  their  fire  could 
be  given  with  effect. 

As  Walter  reached  the  summit  of 
the  slope,  he  saw  the  horses  of  the 
Hussars  and  scouts  standing  in  groups 
behind  the  little  woods  already  alluded 
to ;  within  these  woods  were  their 
riders,  from  whose  weapons  came  the 
rapid  fire  which  they  had  heard. 
These  woods  were  both  more  numer- 
ous and  more  extensive  than  Walter 
had  supposed  from  his  map  and  from 
what  he  had  seen  from  the  lower  level, 
and  quite  interfered  with  his  view  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  enemy 
were  presumably  to  be  expected.  An 
officer  of  the  Divisional  Staff  signed 
to  the  Brigadier  that  the  infantry 
were  to  enter  the  woods,  and  as  the 
line,  the  men  now  almost  breathless 
after  their  long  run,  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  each  portion  of  it,  resum- 
ing the  ordinary  marching  pace,  moved 
quickly  into  the  shadows  of  the  wood 
which  happened  to  be  directly  oppo- 
site to  it.     Round  the  corner  of  one 


of  these  copses  now  came  trotting  Sir 
Charles  Browne  and  his  suite,  and  as 
they  did  so  the  Hussars  and  scouts  of 
the  infantry  battalions  came  running 
out  of  the  woods  to  their  horses,  their 
faces  flushed  and  excited ;  they 
mounted  and  rode  swiftly  away  to 
the  north-east,  moving  down  into  the 
hollow  as  though  to  escape  observa- 
tion, a  few  scouts  galloping  on  ahead. 
Sir  Charles  signed  to  General  Hippis- 
ley  to  dismount,  both  he  and  his  Staff 
setting  the  example,  and  in  another 
moment  all  were  standing  listening  in 
silence.  Walter  was  dying  with 
curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
front,  and  his  Brigadier  and  Nugent 
were  equally  anxious,  but  after  Sir 
Charles's  peremptory  signal  they 
thought  it  wiser  to  stay  where  they 
were.  After  a  moment,  during  which 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  the 
continual  dull  booming  of  guns  to  the 
south,  Sir  Charles  vouchsafed  some 
information.  "  A  large  force  of  the 
enemy  are  crossing  the  river  at  Th6- 
rouanne,"  he  said.  "  Our  scouts  were 
firing  at  their  cavalry  who  have  now 
withdrawn  into  a  hollow  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  yards  off.  They  may 
all  come  on  and  attack  us  here,  where 
we  have  an  excellent  defensive  posi- 
tion, except  that  there  is  cover  up  to 
within  about  six  hundred  yards  of  it 
in  places."  The  General  unfolded  his 
map  and  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
where  one  of  his  aides  spread  it  out, 
placing  a  stone  on  each  corner  to  keep 
it  steady.  All  the  Staff  crowded 
round,  and  the  General  went  on. 
"You  see  where  we  are1?  There  is 
no  possible  artillery-position  for  the 
enemy  on  this  side  of  the  stream,  and 
we  are  on  far  the  most  commanding 
ground.  The  idea  of  the  enemy,  who 
are  in  force,  is  probably  to  move  to 
Lumbres,  or  in  that  direction,  till 
they  are  astride  of  the  ridge  with 
each  flank  resting  on  the  rivers  Aa 
and    Lys,   and   then  to  move  in  a 
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southerly  direction  rolling  us  up. 
Fortunately  the  Fifth  Division  must 
be  some  where  in  their  path.  As  soon 
as  they  are  engaged  with  them,  I 
shall  fall  on  their  flank ;  if  they 
attack  us  first,  the  Fifth  will  make 
the  counter-attack,  so  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  to  delay 
them,  or  rather  to  hold  them  in 
check." 

The  Colonel  in  command  of  the 
artillery  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  following  the  General's  ex- 
planation. "  I  suppose,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  wish  me  to  keep  my  guns 
out  of  sight,  for  the  present,  till  the 
enemy's  plans  develope  a  bit  ?  I  have 
an  excellent  position  on  the  left  here, 
if  we  have  to  fire  to  the  north  or 
east ;  if  we  have  to  fire  to  the  south- 
east, we  shall  have  to  place  our  guns 
on  our  present  right.  Meanwhile  we 
are  busy  taking  all  ranges." 

The  General  nodded.  "Keep  a 
sharp  look  out,"  was  his  answer, 
"and  get  in  the  first  shot,  if  you 
can ;  you  may  get  an  excellent  target 
at  their  columns.  If  you  wish  to 
go  round  the  front  of  your  brigade, 
General  Hippisley,  now  is  your  time ; 
but  keep  under  cover."  This  was 
sufficient  permission,  and  the  Briga- 
dier, followed  by  Walter  and  Nugent, 
at  once  entered  the  nearest  wood 
and  pushed  forward  to  its  northern 
boundary. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  wood  was  delightfully  cool 
and  shady  after  the  glare  and  heat 
outside,  and  the  Rifles  who  lined  its 
northern  edge  were  enjoying  the  rest 
after  their  hot  and  dusty  march. 
The  men  were  lying  down  about  a 
pace  apart  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  nearest  to  The'rouanne,  the  red- 
tiled  roofs  of  which  could  be  dimly 
seen  about  two  miles  away  in  the 
valley,  dimly   because   of   the   heavy 


dust-clouds  of  the  marching  columns 
which     must     have     been     passing 
through  it,  and   also  because  of  the 
haze    caused   by    the    intense    heat. 
Within  about  half  a  mile  of  where 
the  Rifles  were  lying  the  slopes  were 
clothed   by  the   dark  foliage   of   the 
Bois  d'Enfer,  the  wood  which  on  the 
previous   evening   had   at    one    time 
been  occupied  by  the  British  outposts. 
Between   this   wood    and  the   Rifles 
stretched    fields     covered    with    the 
shiny   foliage  of    the   sugar-beet,    its 
leaves  now  grey  with  dust,  and  nearer 
still,  in  fact  within  some  few  yards 
of  the  wood  occupied  by  the  British, 
were   a   few  high-roofed  farm-houses, 
surrounded  with  the  outbuildings  and 
straggling   enclosures     usual    in    the 
district.       In   the   courtyard   of    the 
nearest  building  stood  a  weeping  and 
indignant  group  of  women  with  great 
bundles   in    their   hands,    who    were 
being  sent  down  to  Dohem  in  order 
to  be  out  of  the  way  in  case  of  an 
attack.     The  occupants  of  the  other 
farms   joined   them,    as    Walter   was 
watching,  headed  by  a  few  riflemen, 
and    the    whole    party,    the    women 
pouring  out  a  string  of    shrill-voiced 
lamentations,   shuffled   slowly   off  to- 
wards    Dohem,    throwing     as     they 
went  many  backward  glances  at  the 
homes    they  were    leaving.       "  Poor 
devils,"  said   the   Brigadier,  "war  is 
not   amusing  to  them !     When   they 
come   back   they  will   probably  find 
that   their   friends'  artillery  has  laid 
their  homes  in   ruins.     It's  unfortu- 
nate that  those  buildings  are  there ; 
they  have  to  be  held,  as  they  rather 
mask  the  fire  of  some  of  the  woods, 
but  they   will  be   untenable  after  a 
couple  of  minutes  of  artillery- fire." 

Meanwhile  the  Rifles  were  working 
energetically  at  putting  the  farms 
into  a  state  of  defence.  The  windows 
were  being  filled  up  with  bedding, 
walls  were  being  loopholed,  and  a 
large  party  was   pumping  vigorously 
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to  fill  all  available  vessels  with  water 
to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  fire.  Even 
while  thus  busily  employed  care  was 
taken  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  any 
possible  enemy  in  the  Bois  d'Enfer 
or  its  neighbourhood ;  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  courtyards  ran  to  and  fro 
in  stooping  positions,  their  coats  off, 
their  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows. 
Pick  and  spade  were  plied  with 
tremendous  energy,  and  clouds  of 
dust  and  mortar  flew  from  the  old 
buildings.  The  Brigadier  shook  his 
head.  "Wasted  energy  I'm  afraid, 
Nugent,"  he  said,  "  wasted  energy  ! " 

Nugent  made  no  reply,  and,  quit- 
ting the  spot  from  which  they  had 
been  observing  these  operations,  the 
little  group  moved  on  along  the  line. 

While  they  were  picking  their  way 
through  the  tripping  undergrowth,  a 
sudden  stir  among  the  men  lying  near 
attracted  their  attention.  They  had 
evidently  seen  something,  and  following 
the  direction  of  their  glances,  Walter 
and  his  Brigadier  saw  three  French 
dragoons  moving  at  a  walking  pace 
towards  their  position  from  a  hollow 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Bois  d'Enfer, 
probably  the  hollow  into  which  the 
cavalry  had  retired  when  fired  on  by 
the  British  scouts.  The  troopers  rode 
some  twenty  paces  apart,  the  sun 
flashing  on  their  steel  helmets  as 
they  turned  their  heads  this  way  and 
that,  peering  in  every  direction  for 
the  enemy  which  had  been  firing  at 
them  ;  their  carbines  were  held  poised 
in  readiness,  and  the  three  figures  in 
their  old-fashioned  crested  helmets, 
their  baggy  scarlet  overalls,  perched 
up  on  the  high  military  saddles  cum- 
bered with  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  equipment,  looked  very  picturesque 
objects  as  they  moved  across  the 
fields  of  beet,  whose  luxurious  foliage 
came  up  to  their  horses'  knees.  The 
British  watched  them  in  silence. 
After  walking  and  peering  round 
them  in  the  fashion  just  described  for 


a  few  moments,  seeing  nothing  to 
alarm  them,  they  broke  into  a  trot, 
and  were  soon  followed  from  the 
hollow  by  a  larger  body,  which  Walter 
mentally  estimated  to  be  about  a 
squadron.  The  whole  came  jogging 
towards  the  British  lines  with  much 
jingling  and  clattering  of  swords  and 
mess-tins  ;  the  riflemen,  watching 
their  advance  themselves  unseen,  were 
fidgeting  with  their  weapons,  when 
something  apparently  betrayed  the 
situation  of  the  British,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  dragoons  had  wheeled  about 
and  were  galloping  for  the  shelter 
they  had  just  quitted,  but  not  fast 
enough  to  escape  a  scattering  fire 
of  musketry,  which  on  Walter's  left 
took  a  heavy  toll  of  the  retiring 
cavalry.  Scarcely  had  the  horsemen 
regained  their  shelter  when  the  atten- 
tion of  all  was  attracted  by  a  heavy 
outburst  of  firing  from  the  farms  held 
by  the  Rifles  and  from  the  plantations 
beyond.  The  cause  was  at  once  ap- 
parent. From  the  shadows  of  the 
Bois  d'Enfer  leaped  a  dense  line  of 
red-trousered  infantry,  visible  only 
for  a  moment  ere  they  disappeared  in 
the  hollow  between  it  and  the  British 
position.  As  they  disappeared,  another 
line,  equally  dense  and  equally  rapid 
in  its  movements,  gave  a  brief  target 
to  the  concealed  marksmen.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  leading  line 
reached  the  southern  limit  of  the 
hollow  which  had  concealed  them, 
and  throwing  themselves  down  on 
their  faces  in  the  dusty  leaves  of  the 
beet  opened  a  heavy  fire  in  a  swift 
succession  of  regular  vollies  into  the 
woods  held  by  the  British.  The 
range  was  short,  only  some  five  hun- 
dred yards,  and  in  an  instant  the 
storm  of  bullets  was  crashing  through 
the  trees,  stripping  off  leaves  and 
branches  in  showers  round  the  de- 
fenders, many  of  whom  were  killed 
and  wounded  at  the  first  fire.  The 
French  infantry  were  also  to  be  seen 
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further  off  swarming  among  the  houses 
of  the  little  village  of  Upen  d'Aval 
close  to  the  Bois  d'Enfer,  and  more 
were  also  visible  pushing  their  way 
rapidly  upwards  from  the  valley  of 
the  Lys. 

At  the  first  outbreak  General  Hip- 
pisley  and  his  little  Staff  withdrew 
a  few  paces  further  into  the  wood, 
striving  with  their  glasses  to  gauge 
the  situation  so  far  as  it  was  possible. 
"This  is  a  serious  attack,  Nugent," 
said  the  Brigadier ;  "  our  chaps  will 
have  to  work  hard  to  hold  their  own. 
Desmond,  go  to  the  rear  and  tell 
Sir  Charles  that  we  are  attacked  in 
force." 

Walter  turned  and  departed  on 
his  mission,  running  and  stumbling 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth,  the 
crashing  noise  of  the  musketry  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  As  he  ran  the 
bullets  sang  round  his  head,  shred- 
ding leaves  and  small  branches  in 
showers  round  him.  Many  men  who 
had  been  hit  were  painfully  making 
their  way  to  the  rear.  Here  was  one 
leaning  against  a  tree,  his  face  white 
as  death,  resting  his  head  on  one  arm, 
the  other  arm,  darkly  stained  with 
blood,  hanging  useless  by  his  side ; 
he  smiled  faintly  as  Walter  hurried 
past.  A  little  further  on  a  man  was 
seated  with  his  back  against  a  sapling, 
bare-headed,  his  face  livid,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  breath  coming  in  gasps,  a 
faint  red  froth  gathering  on  his  lips ; 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs. 
Men  of  the  bearer-company  were 
working  hard  in  their  efforts  to 
remove  the  wounded  to  the  nearest 
dressing-station,  a  duty  which  was 
fully  as  dangerous  as  that  allotted 
to  the  fighting-line  itself.  As  Walter 
hurried  on  mechanically,  suddenly  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  firing  almost 
deafened  him.  The  British  guns  had 
opened  simultaneously  from  both  sides 
of  the  wood.  An  officer  in  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  Staff  hastening  to  the 


front  met  Walter  and,  approaching 
his  lips  to  his  ear,  shouted,  "An 
attack  in  force?"  Walter  nodded. 
"I've  been  sent  to  see  what's  going 
on.  You  are  on  your  way  to  the 
General?"  Walter  nodded  again. 
"Very  well;  tell  him  111  be  back 
immediately."  The  officer  hurried 
on,  and  as  Walter  emerged  into  the 
brilliant  sunlight  in  rear  of  the  wood 
he  met  the  reserve  companies  of  the 
battalions  making  their  way  to  the 
front.  The  ammunition-carriers  were 
crowding  round  the  mules  getting 
their  bags  filled  with  cartridges";  the 
carts  with  the  ammunition-reserve 
were  standing  in  readiness,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  was  busy  getting 
some  boxes  opened  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  sudden  demand  on  his 
resources.  The  Eleventh  Brigade, 
which  had  been  halted  on  the  slopes 
leading  down  to  Dohem,  was  now 
marching  in  a  northerly  direction, 
keeping  carefully  below  the  crest-line. 
A  quick  moving  fringe  of  scouts  was 
spread  along  the  undulating  ground 
in  their  front,  behind  moved  a  maxim- 
battery,  the  guns  pulled  by  powerful 
mules,  and  the  ammunition-waggons, 
with  a  couple  of  white-tilted  am- 
bulances, brought  up  the  rear. 

The  Staff  was  grouped  on  the  slope 
between  the  woods  and  Dohem,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  busy  bullets  which 
seemed  to  be  whispering  through  the 
air  on  every  side.  Someone  had 
brought  a  chair  and  table  out  of  one 
of  the  houses  near ;  and  at  this  table, 
on  which  a  map  was  spread,  was 
sitting  the  General.  Behind  him 
some  Sappers  had  just  erected  a  sta- 
tion for  wireless  telegraphy,  which 
was  to  connect  the  Sixth  Division 
with  the  main  body  of  the  English; 
the  instruments  were  apparently  in 
readiness,  and  a  Sapper  was  seated  at 
his  little  table  prepared  to  begin 
work.  Walter  ran  down  the  slope 
and  gave  his  message,  but  the  General 
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took  little  notice  of  him  ;  in  fact  the 
reality  of  the  attack  must  have  been 
tolerably  apparent  to  everyone  there 
without  any  further  information.  The 
crash  and  thunder  of  the  firing,  the 
constant  stream  of  wounded  to  the 
ambulances  on  the  hill-side,  the  in- 
cessant humming  of  the  bullets  pass- 
ing overhead,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  anyone  that  the  enemy  were 
in  force  and  were  pushing  their 
attack  with  energy. 

Sir  Charles  studied  his  map  for 
some  moments  in  silence.  "Every 
division  should  have  a  balloon-equip- 
ment/' he  said  at  last  to  an  officer 
standing  beside  him;  "one  to  an 
army-corps  is  not  enough.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  know  where  the 
French  guns  are."  Then  turning  to 
Walter  he  added  :  "  Go  back  to  your 
General ;  tell  him  he  must  hold  on ; 
I  can  give  him  no  support." 

Walter  saluted  and  hastened  back 
to  his  post.  As  he  approached  the 
front,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  fire 
of  the  French  was  less  rapid  than 
before;  the  crashes  of  the  vollies 
came  slower,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  bullets  seemed  to  go  high. 
However,  it  was  still  severe  enough, 
and  Walter  found  himself  uncon- 
sciously dodging  from  tree  to  tree 
between  the  vollies.  He  met  the 
Staff-Officer  again,  this  time  returning 
from  the  front,  and  a  blood-stained 
handkerchief  bound  round  one  wrist 
showed  that  he  had  not  come  off 
scatheless.  He  smiled  gaily  as  he 
recognised  the  young  aide-de-camp, 
and  shouted,  as  they  passed  each 
other,  "  They  run,  they  run  ! " 

"Splendid!"  was  Walter's  reply, 
as  he  pushed  forward,  peering  now 
to  right  and  left  for  a  sight  of  his 
General.  As  he  reached  the  northern 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  was  again  able 
to  see  the  beet-covered  fields  and  the 
dark  trees  from  which  the  French 
had  issued,  he  saw  him  and  Nugent 


seated  below  a  fir-tree.  Nugent  had 
his  glasses  to  his  eyes,  and  was  care- 
fully scanning  the  French  position ; 
the  Brigadier  was  leaning  back  with 
a  cynical  smile  on  his  face,  a  half- 
smoked  cigar  between  his  teeth. 
Walter  gave  his  message,  and  sat 
down  beside  Nugent.  "  We  can  hold 
on  easily  enough,"  said  General  Hip- 
pisley.  "Our  fellows'  shooting  is 
wonderful,  eh,  Nugent  ?  " 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it," 
was  the  answer.  "  Every  Frenchman 
who  showed  his  head  over  the  ridge 
got  a  couple  of  bullets  through  it  in 
half  a  second." 

Walter  pulled  out  his  glasses  and 
looked  along  the  front.  Scarlet 
patches,  showing  through  the  glossy 
leaves  of  the  beet,  marked  where 
bolder  spirits  among  the  French  had 
fallen  in  an  endeavour  to  advance. 
On  the  hill-side  towards  TheYouanne 
he  could  see  a  number  of  dark  blots 
which  puzzled  him.  He  asked  Nu- 
gent what  they  were.  "  Oh,  those 
are  guns,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  was 
just  after  you  had  left,  before  our 
guns  opened,  that  they  tried  to  bring 
artillery  out  from  behind  those  houses. 
It  was  a  rash  attempt  within  eight 
hundred  yards  of  men  who  can  shoot 
like  our  chaps,  and  with  a  maxim 
battery  too  to  play  on  them.  In 
half  a  second  the  guns  were  swept 
with  bullets,  half  the  men  and  horses 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were 
only  too  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives  behind  the  wood.  Some  more 
guns  were  brought  up  on  their  right, 
but  they  also  were  spotted  before 
they  could  unlimber  and  were  driven 
back." 

The  British  artillery  were  now 
firing  much  more  slowly  than  before. 
They  had  substituted  incendiary  shells 
for  the  shrapnel  they  had  previously 
been  using,  and  the  effect  of  these 
shells  was  to  be  seen  in  the  blue  curls 
of  smoke  drifting  round  the  tree-tops 
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of  the  wood  from  which  the  French 
were  still  firing  slow  and  random 
vollies.  The  noise  of  the  bursting 
shells  could  be  plainly  heard  by  the 
British,  who  could  also  see  the  bril- 
liant white  flashes,  sharply  illuminat- 
ing for  an  instant  the  dark  recesses 
in  which  the  enemy  lay  concealed. 
Our  rifle-fire  had  slackened  also. 
Where  the  flashes  of  the  exploding 
shells  showed  signs  of  the  enemy, 
there  was  at  once  directed  a  shower 
of  bullets  ;  but  for  this  the  riflemen 
lay  motionless,  their  heated  weapons 
in  their  hands,  their  keen  eyes  fixed 
on  the  position  where  their  enemy 
lay  hidden.  The  farm-houses  in 
which  the  riflemen  were  posted  were 
still  occupied,  and  the  occupants  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the 
fight  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the 
pumps  in  the  court-yards,  running  to 
and  fro,  stooping  as  they  ran,  many 
of  them  still  in  their  shirt-sleeves  as 
when  the  fight  had  suddenly  begun. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

During  this  comparative  lull  heavy 
firing  suddenly  broke  out  away  to 
the  north.  At  first  nothing  but  the 
crisp  crackle  of  rifles,  accentuated  by 
the  bark  of  the  French  vollies,  was  to 
be  heard,  but  after  a  little  the  roar 
of  artillery  dominated  the  rattle  of 
the  musketry  and  seemed  to  grow  in 
violence  and  intensity  every  minute. 
"That's  the  Fifth  Division  having 
a  cut  in,"  ejaculated  the  Brigadier ; 
"  we  are  attacking  them  on  both  sides 
now,  it  strikes  me." 

"Yes,  but  in  inferior  numbers, 
sir,"  answered  Nugent. 

"  Inferior  be  damned  ! "  said  General 
Hippisley  with  vigour.  "There's  no 
question  of  inferiority  when  our  men 
can  do  more  killing  with  ten  bullets 
than  they  can  with  a  hundred."  After 
slight  pause  the  Brigadier  went  on  : 
"  Their  machine-guns   were  the  only 


things  which  really  hurt  us  much 
in  this  wood.  It  was  while  you 
were  away,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Walter  ;  "  they  must  have  had  them 
hidden  somewhere  and,  by  Jove,  they 
peppered  us  properly  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  our  men  seemed  to 
get  on  to  them  somehow,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  they  stopped." 

"  The  gunners  claim  the  credit  for 
that,  sir,"  said  Nugent. 

"Ah,  they  can  claim  what  they 
like ;  /  believe  it  was  our  riflemen. 
By  Heavens,  the  rifle  is  the  queen  of 
weapons  ;  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
can  use  it,  that  is  to  say.  Hark  to 
that  firing  now ;  I  would  bet  that  the 
enemy  are  losing  a  dozen  men  for 
every  one  of  ours.  By  Jove,  they're 
plucky  devils ;  here  they  come  again, 
to  certain  death  !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  languishing  fire 
of  the  British  suddenly  blazed  forth 
anew  with  tremendous  energy  as  a 
torrent  of  French  infantry  came  once 
again  pouring  out  from  the  doubtful 
shelter  of  the  now  smouldering  wood. 
They  appeared  to  roll  from  the 
smoke-obscured  shadows  into  the 
hollow  like  a  living  flood,  which  in 
another  instant  had  lapped  up  to 
the  ridge  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
depression,  whence  a  hurricane  of 
shot  was  poured  once  more  on  the 
British  position.  For  some  instants 
a  fierce  duel  raged  across  the  shim- 
mering fields  of  beet,  the  guns  of 
the  invaders  adding  their  roar  to  the 
din  of  the  rifles,  which  reverberated 
in  deafening  concussions  through  the 
wood.  Very  fortunately  for  the 
British  the  bulk  of  the  French  fire 
seemed  to  go  high,  stripping  the  trees 
of  their  branches  and  causing  a 
perfect  rain  of  splinters  and  small 
twigs  to  fall  upon  the  riflemen  lying 
below.  For  a  few  seconds  this  rifle 
fire  was  all  the  British  had  to  endure, 
but  suddenly  a  brilliant  flash,  light- 
ing up  the  shadows  of  the  wood  and 
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accompanied  by  a  terrific  explosion, 
announced  that  artillery  was  about 
to  take  a  part  in  the  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  The  first  shell 
was  followed  by  many  more,  burst- 
ing with  hideous  crashes  in  quick 
succession  somewhat  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  firing-line.  The  Brigadier 
and  Nugent  swept  the  French  posi- 
tions vainly  with  their  glasses  trying 
to  locate  the  batteries  which  were 
annoying  them.  "  They  must  have 
their  guns  either  in  the  hollow  behind 
the  Bois  d'Enfer,  or  somewhere  else 
out  of  sight,"  shouted  the  General 
at  last,  his  mouth  close  to  Nugent's 
ear. 

"  Yes,  it's  clearly  high-angle  fire," 
screamed  Nugent  in  reply ;  "  they've 
probably  taken  the  range  off  the  map. 
It's  an  infernal  nuisance ;  I  don't  see 
how  our  fellows  are  going  to  place 
them." 

For  a  few  moments  the  Brigadier 
and  his  little  Staff  sat  listening  to  the 
tempest  raging  round  them,  anxiously 
looking  for  some  sign  of  slackening  in 
the  continuous  fire  of  the  French. 
At  length  General  Hippisley  rose  and, 
throwing  away  the  smouldering  end 
of  his  cigar,  began  to  walk  slowly 
along  the  line,  a  pace  or  two  in  its 
rear,  Nugent  and  Walter  following  at 
his  heels.  With  set  and  determined 
faces  the  defenders  of  the  wood  con- 
tinued to  fire  wherever  the  clustering 
ktpis  of  their  foe  offered  a  fair  target. 
After  the  first  terrific  outburst,  when 
the  French  lines  had  quitted  the 
wood,  the  fire  of  the  British  had 
perceptibly  slackened ;  this,  however, 
was  not  due  to  any  weakening  on 
their  part,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that 
their  training  had  made  them  averse 
to  firing  unless  a  fair  target  could  be 
clearly  seen.  With  the  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  case  was  very 
different.  Their  crowded  lines  were 
halted  on  the  edge  of  the  depression 
already    mentioned,    the    men    lying 


down  on  their  faces  and  in  great  part 
screened  from  their  enemy's  view  by 
the  rank  growth  of  the  beet;  this, 
however,  also  hid  the  enemy  from 
their  view,  regardless  of  which  they 
continued  to  pour  volley  after  volley 
into  the  wood  sheltering  the  British. 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  vast 
majority  of  their  shots  whistled  over 
their  opponents'  heads,  wasting  their 
fury  on  the  tree-tops.  Every  now 
and  then  General  Hippisley  halted 
and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  and  more  than  once  Walter, 
as  he  scrutinised  the  French  position 
through  his  glasses,  saw  how  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  our  men  at  once  swept 
away  any  of  the  enemy  who  ventured 
to  show  themselves. 

As  they,  Walter  and  his  General, 
thus  walked  slowly  along  the  line, 
they  found  themselves  at  length  in 
rear  of  the  farmhouses  occupied  by 
detachments  of  the  Border  Rifles. 
From  the  loop-holed  walls  of  these 
farms  the  Rifles  were  fiercely  plying 
the  French  with  their  fire.  Standing 
as  they  were  behind  walls,  they  had  a 
better  view  of  their  enemy  than  the 
troops  lying  in  the  wood,  and  hence 
their  fire  was  far  more  effective.  For 
some  minutes  the  Brigadier  stood 
watching  them.  Dust  was  flying  in 
every  direction  from  the  walls,  already 
in  some  places  beginning  to  crumble 
under  the  sustained  fire  of  the  French. 
Round  the  pumps  in  the  farm-yards 
were  clustered  groups  of  stooping 
soldiers,  trying  to  cool  the  smoking 
rifles  of  the  men  at  the  loop-holes, 
who  used  meanwhile  the  weapons  of 
their  comrades  in  reserve.  Across 
these  yards  also  crawled  many 
wounded,  dragging  themselves  pain- 
fully to  the  stouter  shelter  of 
the  solid  buildings.  While  Walter 
watched,  a  French  shell  struck  fairly 
on  the  gable  of  one  of  the  larger 
houses,  exploding  with  a  violence 
that  made  his  heart  stand  still  for  a 
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moment,  and  sending  beams,  stones, 
and  rubbish  of  every  description  flying 
in  all  directions.  A  second  shell 
followed  almost  instantly  upon  the 
first,  completing  the  ruin,  and  directly 
afterwards  flames  began  to  lick 
stealthily  out  of  the  windows  and 
from  the  yawning  gaps  in  the  roof. 
The  men  who  had  been  firing  from 
the  upper  story  now  came  tumbling 
in  confusion  from  doorway  and  win- 
dow, throwing  themselves  down  hastily 
under  the  shelter  of  the  walls  of  the 
yard,  some  remaining  huddled  in  this 
shelter,  others  showing  a  bolder  spirit 
in  desperate  and  futile  attempts  to 
quench  the  flames  with  the  tubs  of 
water  placed  in  readiness. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the 
French  shells  continued  to  fall  among 
the  blazing  ruins,  and  more  shells 
lighting  on  the  other  buildings  near 
quickly  had  them  blazing  too.  Clouds 
of  black  smoke  rose  from  the  con- 
flagration, spreading  like  a  pall  across 
the  beet-fields  and  driving  in  dark 
swirls  and  eddies  into  the  faces  of  the 
defenders  of  the  wood.  Through  this 
canopy  now  came  leaping  the  breath- 
less men  who  had  been  holding  the 
farms,  racing  to  covert  wildly,  shielded 
from  the  French  fire  by  the  thick 
smoke.  As  they  came  bounding 
through  the  smoke  General  Hippisley 
signed  to  Nugent  and  Walter  to  stop 
and  rally  them,  a  task  which  they 
succeeded  in  performing  without  any 
difficulty  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  comparative  shelter  of  the  wood. 
Nearly  all  wounded,  breathless,  smoke- 
begrimed,  and  furious  at  their  dis- 
comfiture, they  presented  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle, and,  some  thirty  in  all,  were  but 
a  miserable  remnant  of  the  two  fine 
companies  which  had  been  originally 
stationed  in  the  farms.  All  their 
officers  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
apparently,  but  the  din  was  so  deafen- 
ing that  any  attempt  at  questioning 
them  was  impossible.      While  Nugent 


and  Walter  were  restoring  order 
among  the  first  of  the  fugitives,  more 
began  to  arrive  through  the  smoke, 
and  the  reason  for  their  delay  was 
quickly  plain,  as  each  one  of  them 
bore  on  his  shoulders  a  wounded  com- 
rade. In  this  way  some  dozen  more 
were  accounted  for,  and  among  them 
Walter  found  two  subalterns  severely 
wounded,  both  young  lads,  and  both 
quite  unconscious. 

The  Brigadier  had  now  moved  a 
little  further  on  to  avoid  the  smoke- 
clouds  which  interfered  with  his  view, 
and,  hastily  directing  the  wounded 
to  the  rear,  Walter  and  Nugent  ran 
to  join  their  Chief.  Just  as  they 
did  so,  the  French,  emboldened  pro- 
bably by  the  ruin  of  the  farms  and 
by  the  consequent  slackening  of  the 
British  fire,  rose  from  their  shelter 
and,  with  shrill  cries  and  loud  blowing 
of  bugles,  advanced  rapidly  on  the 
British  position,  the  men  in  front 
firing  as  they  ran.  The  movement 
was  clearly  a  preconcerted  one,  the 
whole  line  rising  at  once  and  running 
forward  more  in  a  dense  swarm  than 
in  any  regular  formation.  For  an 
instant  the  British  fire  almost  ceased, 
the  officers  blowing  their  whistles 
loudly  to  control  the  eagerness  of 
their  men.  The  French  masses  came 
swiftly  on,  the  long  bayonets  glittering 
in  the  sun,  the  men  in  front  continuing 
to  fire  without  cessation,  all  cheering 
wildly.  Only  for  an  instant  did  they 
advance  unmolested.  Then  with  a 
crash  the  tempest  of  fire  broke  upon 
them,  the  hail  of  rifle-bullets  striking 
them  in  front,  the  shrapnel  raking 
them  from  either  flank.  No  troops 
on  earth  could  have  stood  up  against 
that  storm.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  the  whistles  of  the  British 
officers  were  again  blowing  shrilly; 
the  fire  slackened,  then  stopped ;  the 
enemy  was  gone !  Instead  of  the 
advancing  masses  charging  with  fury 
and  determination,  the  eye  now  saw 
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only  the  grey-green  fields  of  beet, 
through  which  the  blue  and  scarlet 
clothing  of  the  fallen  French  seemed 
in  the  further  distance  to  blend  into 
purple  and  crimson  streaks  marking 
the  ridge  from  which  the  advance 
had  been  made.  From  these  crimson 
patches,  for  a  minute  or  two  after  the 
firing  had  stopped,  men  rose  unsteadily 
here  and  there,  and  staggered  with  un- 
certain steps  into  the  hollow  to  which 
the  survivors  had  again  retired.  No 
one  fired  at  these  men.  Here  and 
there,  also,  men  ran  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  hollow,  sometimes  wav- 
ing a  white  rag  as  they  ran,  and  from 
the  prostrate  figures  chose  whom  they 
sought,  bearing  him  tenderly  back  to 
shelter.  The  Brigadier  cleared  his 
throat  once  or  twice,  then  turned  to 
Nugent  and  Walter.  "  That  proves 
what  I've  always  maintained,"  he 
said,  "that  it's  suicide  to  advance 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  decent 
infantry  so  long  as  they've  got  their 
wits  about  them." 

"It  was  very  plucky,  sir,"  said 
Walter. 

"  Plucky !  Of  course  it  was 
plucky,  but  you  want  a  little  more 
than  that  to  win  against  men  who 
can  shoot  like  these.  Deuce  take  it, 
the  artillery  are  at  us  again  !  We 
can't  stay  here  much  longer  if  these 
woods  catch  fire." 

As  he  spoke  the  loud  and  frequent 
crashes  among  the  trees  behind  them, 
each  crash  accompanied  by  a  flash  of 
exceeding  brilliancy,  announced  that 
the  artillery-fire  of  the  French  had 
recommenced.  The  shells  fortunately 
were  falling  too  far  in  rear  of  the  line 
to  do  much  damage,  but  these  terrific 
explosions  were  decidedly  shaking  to 
the  nerves,  and  an  additional  danger 
now  menaced  the  British  in  the  fire 
which  came  licking  along  the  ground 
in  the  dry  and  brittle  undergrowth, 
seizing  on  the  smaller  branches,  leap- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  over  the  heads 


of  the  soldiers,  and  sending  forth 
clouds  of  pungent  smoke,  whose  acrid 
fumes  seemed  to  gather  and  cling 
among  the  trunks.  The  wood  into 
which  the  French  had  now  again 
retreated  seemed  to  be  very  much  in 
the  same  condition,  the  incendiary 
shells  of  the  British  artillery  having 
had  an  instant  effect  on  the  dry  and 
resinous  fir-trees,  among  which  the 
flames  could  now  be  seen  rising. 
Unfortunately  for  the  British  the 
wind  was  from  the  south,  and,  though 
light,  it  made  their  position  every 
moment  more  precarious.  General 
Hippisley  stood  looking  into  the 
recesses  of  the  wood  behind  him, 
wondering  how  long  he  could  hold 
his  position,  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  maintain  at  all  hazards. 
"  If  this  wood  gets  well  alight,"  he 
said,  "we  shall  have  to  advance  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  into  the  open 
and  throw  up  a  shelter-trench,  if 
necessary,  among  the  beet.  Run 
back,  Desmond,  and  order  all  re- 
serves, not  absorbed,  into  the  firing- 
line." 

Walter  turned  his  back  on  the 
sunlight  and  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wood.  He  ran  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  stumbling  here  over  a 
fallen  and  smouldering  bough,  there 
over  a  dead  soldier;  and  as  he  ran 
he  shouted  several  times,  but  received 
no  reply.  In  the  darkness  and  the 
choking  smoke  he  must  have  got  con- 
fused and  lost  his  bearings,  for  he 
could  see  nothing  of  the  reserves,  nor 
did  he  reach  the  southern  limit  of 
the  wood ;  the  only  men  he  saw  were 
a  few  stretcher-parties,  busy  rescuing 
wounded  from  the  smouldering  under- 
growth. At  last  Walter  asked  one  of 
these  if  he  knew  where  the  reserves 
were.  "  The  reserves,  sir  ? "  was  the 
answer.  "There  ain't  none;  least- 
ways they  all  went  up  into  the  front 
long  ago.  But  you're  on  the  wrong 
track  anyway,  sir ;  that's  the  way  to 
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the  rear,"  and  he  pointed  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  which 
Walter  was  following. 

"  Have  we  lost  many,  do  you 
know  ]  "  asked  Walter. 

"  That  we  'ave,  sir,"  answered  the 
man;  "the  ambulances  in  rear  are 
chock-full.  They're  a-sendin*  of  them 
into  that  there  Tillage  now.  But  I 
must  get  out  of  this  'ere  wood  quick ; 
the  bloomin'  place  will  be  well  alight 
in  a  minute." 

The  ambulance-party  moved  off, 
and  Walter  turned  towards  the  front 
again.  The  smoke  blinded  and  choked 
him ;  little  tongues  of  flame  licked  at 
him  as  he  dodged  through  the  smoul- 
dering trees,  and  hot  cinders  fell  on 
him  in  a  continuous  shower  from  the 
crackling  branches  overhead.  He 
hurried  on,  streaming  with  perspira- 


tion, his  clothing  torn  and  blackened 
his  eyes  smarting.  Suddenly  voci 
ferous  cheering  burst  out  quite  close 
to  him ;  again  and  again  it  was 
repeated,  and  seemed  to  echo  and 
swell  on  every  side.  He  plunged 
forward  more  desperately  than  before, 
and  in  another  instant  found  himself 
blinking  in  the  sunlight  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood  not  far  from  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his"  General.  In 
front  of  him,  across  the  beet-fields, 
the  British  soldiers  streamed  in  long, 
irregular  lines,  cheering  as  they  ran, 
their  bayonets  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
The  trampled  and  blood-stained  grass, 
among  which  lay  a  few  still,  grey-clad 
figures,  marked  where  the  defenders 
of  the  wood  had  lain.  General 
Hippisley  and  Nugent  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Half  a  score  of  times  before  four 
o'clock  Colonel  Gex  had  determined 
to  put  Mr.  Chagbody  off,  and  had  as 
often  reversed  his  decision.  Upon 
the  question  of  a  third  party's  presence 
at  the  interview  he  entertained  no 
vacillation;  he  would  rigorously  ex- 
clude all  until  Chagbody's  intention 
discovered  itself.  This  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  he  had  told 
Alice;  but  then  he  had  some  secret 
impulse  to  bravado  which  concerned 
himself  alone.  It  may  have  been  a 
disinclination  to  appear  before  his 
daughter  as  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  Chagbody ;  it  may  have  been  the 
desire  to  convince  her,  whom  he  at 
times  actually  feared,  of  his  ability  to 
submit  his  affairs  without  shrinking  to 
anyone's  gaze ;  in  either  case,  it  was 
only  a  diplomatic  move  calculated  for 
her  benefit.  He  would  see  Chagbody 
alone;  and  the  prospect  threw  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  into  a  fever 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  restrain 
within  the  limits  of  mere  cantanker- 
ousness. 

Four  o'clock  struck  simultaneously 
from  the  clock  and  from  the  knocker. 
Mr.  Chagbody  was  as  punctual  as  the 
inevitable  ever  is. 

"  Who  1 "  enquired  Colonel  Gex. 

"  Mr.  Chagbody,  sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  sir." 

"No  one  else  there?" 
No.  489. — vol.  lxxxii. 


"  Oh  yes,  sir.  Miss  Bud,  sir,  and 
some  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  call- 
ing ;  Mr.  Gilstrapp,  sir ;  Mr.  Smith, 
sir—" 

"  Then  the  study  is  empty  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Show  Mr.  Chagbody  in  there,  and 
don't  bawl  all  over  the  room,  but  say 
I  will  wait  upon  him  immediately." 

The  footman  sidled  out,  cut  to  the 
quick.  Bawl,  indeed  !  he — who  never 
raised  his  voice  above  a  genteel  whis- 
per ;  it  was  enough  to  make  a  footman 
give  notice  on  the  spot ;  but  Colonel 
Gex  was  no  niggard  in  the  matter  of 
wages. 

Mr.  Chagbody  stood  toasting  his 
knees  at  the  fire  until  Colonel  Gex 
appeared.  The  small  painting  of 
Bud,  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece, 
appeared  to  have  the  same  fascination 
for  him  as  it  had  for  Anthony;  he 
remained  thoughtfully  staring  at  it 
until  he  was  interrupted,  and  when 
he  sat  down  in  response  to  the 
Colonel's  cordial  invitation,  it  was  not 
in  the  chair  indicated,  but  upon 
another  whence  he  could  still  survey 
the  object  of  his  interest. 

"  A  charming  little  presentment  of 
your  daughter  you  have  there,"  he 
observed.  "  It  is  most  lifelike,  ex- 
cessively so." 

"  So  I  have  heard  connoisseurs  say," 
replied  the  Colonel. 

"  Executed  recently,  I  apprehend  ? " 

"Since  our  occupation  of  this 
house." 

"  A  perfect  work  of  art,"  said  Mr. 
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Chagbody,  getting  up  to  look  at  it, 
and  returning  after  an  interval  in 
which  the  Colonel  muttered  fluently 
behind  his  moustache.  "  Intrinsically, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  original,  it 
naturally  attracts  me ;  also,  just  now, 
because  it  leads  up  to  the  or — topic 
I  wish  to  introduce." 

"Yes?" 

"  I  have  never  been  in  this  room 
before." 

"  No  ? " 

"  A  very  comfortable  apartment." 

"Yes,"  said  Colonel  Gex  with 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Chagbody  dipped  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  the  coat  he  had 
not  removed,  took  them  out  again, 
looked  at  the  palms  critically,  and 
appeared  in  doubt  what  to  do  with 
them. 

"Your  letter — "  began  Colonel 
Gex. 

The  solicitor  lolled  sideways  to 
remove  a  pocket-book  from  some  re- 
ceptable  about  his  person,  took  from 
it  a  replica  of  the  missive  in  question, 
and  lolled  in  the  other  direction  to 
return  it  when  he  had  refreshed  his 
memory.  He  was  never  entirely  at 
ease,  or  free  from  certain  small  symp- 
toms of  his  origin,  when  in  society; 
these  peculiarities  come  out  in  different 
ways,  but  they  are  the  penalty  Mr. 
Chagbody's  ambitious  congeners  have 
to  pay  for  success ;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  keenly  such  as  Mr.  Chagbody, 
whose  characteristic  qualities  should 
secure  their  immunity  from  this  petti- 
ness, know  their  failings  and  what 
acute  vigilance  they  exert  in  the 
fruitless  effort  to  overcome  them. 

Yet  the  disadvantage,  in  respect  of 
mental  comfort,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  party.  Colonel  Gex 
could  not  be  loutish  if  he  tried,  nor 
did  his  embarrassment  give  him  the 
appearance  of  being  shambling  and 
over-dressed,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
solicitor ;  but  the  irritable  trepidation, 


to  which  from  some  undivulged  cause 
he  was  subject,  manifested  itself  in  a 
waiting  silence  and  two  lines  twitch- 
ing vertically  at  the  top  of  his  hawk- 
nose.  He  was  in  that  condition  of 
tension  a  woman  would  explain  by 
saying  she  wanted  to  scream ;  being  a 
man,  with  the  more  noble  masculine 
command  over  his  emotions,  he  merely 
wanted  to  swear. 

"My  letter,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  him  to  speak, 
"has,  I  hope,  sufficiently  prepared 
you  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
object  of  my  mission  is  a  delicate  one, 
— one  I  cannot  consider  as  calculated 
to  encounter  a  spontaneous  welcome 
— but  one  which  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  put  forward  as  I  can  sup- 
port it  with  all  the  material  recom- 
mendations the  most  careful  father 
could  require.  It  is  because  I  wish 
you  to  consider  those  recommendations 
dispassionately  and  equably  that  I 
begged  you  to  meet  me  unbiassed  by 
byegone  incidents, — to  consider  the 
matter,  as  it  were,  sub  jvdice.  In  a 
word,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask." 

"In — deed!"  observed  Colonel  Gex 
blandly.  His  brow  lightened  and 
darkened  at  the  same  moment,  as  it 
does  when  one  is  suddenly  relieved  of 
a  heavy  anxiety  and  the  desire  of 
vengeance  for  what  one  has  needlessly 
suffered  grows  strong. 

"It  is  desirable,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  first  briefly  allude  to  my 
private  affairs,  which  are  the  qualifi- 
cations I  submit  to  influence  you." 

"  By  all  means,  Mr.  Chagbody." 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  gentle 
birth—" 

"  By  no  means,  Mr.  Chagbody." 

"  Neither  have  I  such  a  high 
opinion  of  that  distinction  as  to  lament 
its  absence,"  retorted  the  solicitor. 
"What  is  my  own,  sir,  is  my  own, 
made  honestly  and  laboriously." 

"  Laboriously,  without  doubt ;  for 
the  rest — you  are  a  solicitor." 
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Chagbody  rubbed  his  hands  together 
and  his  long  heavy  face  clouded  ;  but 
it  was  not  his  cue  to  take  offence, 
though  the  Colonel  leered  uglily ;  his 
heart  was  in  what  he  was  about  to 
demand. 

"  A  solicitor  with  a  very  good  and 
very  old  practice,  Colonel  Gex,  and 
practically  holding  every  thread  of  it 
myself.  That  is  beside  the  question, 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  a  refined 
home,  where  no  lady  need  feel  out  of 
place,  but  where  there  is  no  mistress. 
I  have  every  comfort,  and  could — 
would,  if  I  were  desired — expand  into 
luxury  without  injuring  my  resources. 
My  income  has  reached  a  point  which, 
knowing  as  I  do  your  affairs,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  equals  your  own ;  as 
for  my  social  position, — er — the  same 
could  be  said." 

"  In — deed ! "  observed  Colonel  Gex 
once  more,  and  this  time  with  osten- 
tatious amusement. 

"Certainly.  Though  my  taste  for 
society  may  not  equal  your  own,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  gratify  it  in  quite 
as  respectable —  " 

Colonel  Gex  emitted  a  cackling 
laugh.  Certainly  the  word  was 
typical  of  Mr.  Chagbody, — his  fetish, 
the  god  which  had  made  him  success- 
ful. There  was  really  no  occasion  for 
the  Coloners  derision ;  for  of  the 
several  deities  before  which  mankind 
bows  down,  the  god  Respectability  is 
the  most  kind  to  his  worshippers.  He 
has  a  twin,  hight  Humbug ;  and  it  is 
by  confusing  the  two  that  mistakes  arise. 

"  In  quite  as  respectable  house- 
holds," pursued  Mr.  Chagbody,  "as 
those  to  which  you  have  access.  I 
take  it  these  details  are  admitted." 

"Why  the  deuce  should  I  refute 
'em  ?     They  are  nothing  to  me." 

"  I  think  they  are,  as  establishing 
my  claim  to  equality  in  the  essentials 
of  desirability." 

"Very  well  then,  Chagbody. 
Grant  all  that ;  what  next  1 " 


"I  have  said  my  house  lacks  a 
mistress." 

"  Engage  a  housekeeper,"  suggested 
Colonel  Gex,  frowning  at  him  between 
perplexity  and  anger.  "  Confound  it, 
they  are  cheap  enough — and  ugly 
enough,  as  a  rule." 

"  I  want  someone  nearer." 

"  You  do,  do  you  !  Hang  it,  man, 
I  am  not  a  matrimonial  agent !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody  earnestly, 
and  it  was  deplorable  to  remark  that 
his  very  straightforwardness  of  pur- 
pose made  him  appear  more  ridicu- 
lously pompous  and  clumsy  than  ever, 
— "sir,  you  have  a  daughter.  Can 
you  spare  her  to  me?" 

Colonel  Gex  stroked  his  moustache 
in  silence  for  quite  three  minutes. 
He  had  completely  recovered  from 
his  ignoble  tremors,  but  he  meant 
their  provoker  to  pay  for  them. 
"You! — you  marry  a  daughter  of 
mine  !  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  solicitor, 
giving  vent  to  a  nervous  chuckle. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  wilfully  mis- 
apprehending me,  Colonel  Gex.  There 
are  feelings  upon  which  I  am  disin- 
clined to  joke.  Will  you  permit  me 
to  adopt  your  daughter?  I  have 
none  to  expect  testamentary  benefits 
from  me ;  my  financial  position  I 
have  described,  and  will  do  so  more 
minutely,  giving  facts  and  figures,  if 
you  wish ;  your  daughter  shall  have 
unchecked  control  of  my  home,  of — 
my — my — yes,  paternal  love  ;  she 
shall  be  my  heiress.  I  do  not  make 
this  proposition  lightly,  as  you  will 
imagine,  nor  without  anticipating 
objections ;  but  neither  do  I  make  it 
from  a  transitory  feeling  of  kindly 
regard  for  the  young  lady.  I  have 
watched  her ;  and  there  are  actuating 
motives  upon  which  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  dilate.  Finally,  may  I  request 
a  consideration  of  the  pros  and  cons, 
assuming  an  unfavourable  inclination 
at  this  moment;   and  the  honour  of 
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an  assurance  that  you  will  think 
deeply  before  finally  refusing  me? 
A  father's  feelings,  I  am  aware,  are 
strong;  but  they  should  not  be  all- 
powerful  to  the  rejection  of  worldly 
advantages,  and  in  that  respect  you 
would  be  equally  a  gainer  with  your 
children." 

It  was  a  diplomatic  point,  showing 
that  for  the  nonce  Mr.  Chagbody's 
business  aptitude  had  not  deserted 
him  ;  but  it  failed. 

"  Which  daughter,  may  I  enquire?" 
asked  Colonel  Gex.  "Their  mother 
assured  me  I  have  two." 

"The  younger,  of  course — Miss 
Bud." 

"  Why  of  course  ?  " 

"  Do  I  gather— " 

"You  gather  nothing  from  me," 
said  Colonel  Gex.  "  I  asked  you  why 
of  course." 

"  It  is  surely  supererogatory  to  enter 
into  the  origin  of  a  conversational 
phrase,  Colonel  Gex." 

"  Excuse  me,  not  at  all." 

The  solicitor's  heavy  features  flushed 
a  dusky  red  which  was  not  attractive. 
Between  them,  the  whole  time,  had 
hovered  this  ghost  he  would  have 
given  his  best  to  lay,  and  it  had 
evaded  him.  His  lips  were  dry;  he 
moistened  them  without  concealment. 

"  You  have  not  given  me  an  an- 
swer," persisted  Colonel  Gex. 

"  Is  it  necessary  ? " 

"  If  you  want  an  answer,  it  is." 

"Because  Bud  is  the  breathing 
image  of  her  dead  mother ;  in  her 
she  lives  again." 

"  You  impudent  pettifogger  ! "  re- 
marked Colonel  Gex  after  a  long 
pause.  The  veins  in  his  forehead 
were  swelled  to  bursting. 

Chagbody  rose.  "It  was  not  my 
desire  to  broach  the  subject,"  he 
observed. 

"  You  snivelling  suppliant ! "  said 
Colonel  Gex.  "  You  wished  to  ignore 
it,  I   suppose?      Professional   astute- 


ness !  So  I  perceived.  My  daughter, 
my  dead  wife's  breathing  image,  living 
on  your  charity !  Beautiful,  beautiful ! " 

"Charity  is  not  involved  in  the 
remotest  degree." 

"  I  consider  that  it  is,  sir  !  "  thun- 
dered Colonel  Gex.  He  was  by 
nature  a  coward;  he  estimated  by 
Chagbody's  submissiveness  under  in- 
sult how  much  the  solicitor  would 
tolerate  to  compass  his  desire;  also, 
he  had  reached  the  culmination  of 
a  long-drawn  nervous  strain  that 
amounted  almost  to  lunacy. 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,"  replied 
Chagbody,  patient  but  weighing  his 
chances  nevertheless,  and  seeing  them 
fast  vanishing.  "  I  am  sorry,  Colonel 
Gex.  I  can  only  hope  that  calmer 
reflection  will  make  you  regret  the 
ebullition  I  dreaded,  and  that  you  will 
change  your  mind." 

"I  consider  this  incident  finally 
closed,"  observed  the  Colonel. 

"  But  if—" 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  more  of  your 
insulting  proposals." 

"  Insult !  "  cried  Chagbody,  facing 
him, — he  had  risen  also—"  you  know 
it  is  not." 

"It  is;  it  is  a  damned  insult  for 
you  to  drag  my  dead  wife's  name  into 
a  controversy  of  this  sort, — to  make  it 
a  means  of  bolstering  up  your  pre- 
tensions." 

"  Who  brought  her  name  in  ?  Not 
I, — I  did  my  utmost  to  avoid  it.  I 
have  suffered  two  things,  Gex,  both 
referable  immediately  to  your  malice, 
both  of  them  as  deep  wounds  as  boy 
and  man  can  suffer ;  is  it  likely 
that,  in  making  the  request  I  do,  I 
should  speak  of  either  voluntarily  t 
No ;  and  you  counted  on  it,  and 
acted  as  you  have  to  precipitate  a 
collision.  Still  am  I  willing  to  ignore 
this—" 

"  For  a  price,"  interrupted  Colonel 
Gex.  "  Thank  you  ;  I  am  infinitely 
indebted   to  your  condescension,  bat 
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a  little  of  that  commodity  suffices. 
Be  good  enough  to  leave  my  house." 

Mr.  Chagbody  picked  up  his  hat. 
In  his  progress  to  the  door  he  tripped 
over  the  hearth-rug  and  recovered 
himself  by  clutching  a  chair.  He 
had  a  distressing  lack  of  grace, — he, 
the  injured,  certainly  the  sincere 
party ;  while  Colonel  Gex,  though 
beside  himself  with  passion,  looked 
on  in  calm,  contemptuous  scorn. 

"  I  pray  that  Bud  may  not  live  to 
repent  your  unreasonableness,"  said 
Mr.  Chagbody. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  Colonel 
Gex,  that  you  spend  more  than  you 
are  entitled  to  spend ;  I  have  heard 
of  illicit  acceptances  in  anticipation 
of  a  certain  contingency.  You  have 
not  a  farthing  of  capital,  legally ;  but 
illegally  it  is  possible  that  you  have 
built  upon  the  assumption  of  the  heir 
of  my  deceased  client,  Mr.  Mudge, 
being  dead.  No  one  has  authentic 
intelligence  to  that  effect.  There  is 
more  than  a  year  yet  to  run,  Colonel 
Gex  ;  much  may  happen  in  that 
period.  I  charge  you  with  nothing, 
I  hint  nothing;  I  merely  tell  you, 
for  the  second  time  in  our  renewed 
acquaintance  now  about  to  cease,  that 
by  lack  of  caution  you  can  render 
yourself  liable  to  penalties,  heavy 
enough  in  themselves  and  terrible  to 
the  culprit  they  fall  upon,  but  in- 
finitely heavier  to  those  innocent 
dependants  who  hold  the  culprit  near 
and  dear.  It  might  be  wise,  as  well 
as  kind,  to  allow  Bud  to  me;  you 
may  have  to  renounce  your  pleasant 
affluence,  if  nothing  worse  happens. 
That  is  all,  Colonel  Gex." 

He  wiped  his  working  face  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief ;  for  it  was 
damp,  though  without  the  air  tingled 
frostily  and  the  fire  had  died  down 
during  their  talking.  Colonel  Gex's 
lip  hung  loose  under  his  ragged  mous- 
tache, and  he  would  have  spoken  had 


he  not  been  for  the  moment  incapable 
of  speech.  He  watched  the  large  fat 
hand  on  the  door-knob :  Mr.  Chag- 
body might  have  gone  in  silence  ;  but 
the  door  was  pushed  from  outwards, 
and  Mr.  Gilstrapp  and  Anthony  stood 
there  side  by  side. 

"  Hulloa  !  "  hailed  Mr.  Gilstrapp  in 
his  usual  breezy  manner.  "  The  room 
is  engaged,  Anthony ;  you  must  come 
back  and  knock  off  your  work  later. 
One  cannot  turn  the  proprietor  out, 
— it  wouldn't  be  discipline." 

"No,  come  in,"  said  Colonel  Gex. 
He  turned  to  Mr.  Chagbody  as  Gil- 
strapp and  Anthony  complied  with 
his  request :  "  And  come  in,  you." 

"What  is  the  matter,  Gex?"  en- 
quired Mr.  Gilstrapp  scenting  a  dis- 
turbance with  interest.  "Have  you 
two  been  fighting  ? " 

"  You  see  this  man,"  cried  Colonel 
Gex,  flinging  his  arm  out  toward  him 
as  he  stood  by  the  door.  "You 
see  this — this  gentleman,  who  comes 
here  to  threaten  me.  You  see  him, 
Smith?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Anthony. 

Chagbody  was  about  to  interrupt, 
but  Gilstrapp  cut  the  opportunity 
from  him.  "  Threaten,  by  jingo ! 
With  what,  Gex,  and  why  ?  " 

"Never  mind  that,  Walpole,"  re- 
torted the  Colonel  sharply.  "Curse 
your  interference — listen  to  me.  He 
threatens,  —  and  because  I  refuse 
countenance  to  the  most  consummate 
piece  of  impertinence  ever  devised, 
— because  I  resent  it,  as  a  man  of 
honour  should, — because  I  am  fool 
enough  to  refrain  from  horsewhipping 
him.  He  comes  here,  presuming  on 
his  acquaintance  with  my  affairs,  and 
concocting  base  lies  to  suit  his  con- 
venience,— he  comes  here,  expecting 
me  to  fall  on  his  neck  and  weep  from 
pure  joy  when  I  hear  what  distinc- 
tion is  destined  for  my  family.  As 
I  kick  him  out  instead,  he — he — 
threatens  ! " 
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"  We  haven't  heard  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  distinction  yet,  Gex." 

"  To  adopt  my  daughter,  Walpole  ; 
to  adopt  Bud,  and  so  save  her  from 
ultimate  ruin  by  mixing  with  her 
relations." 

"  Rather  a  rum  way  of  putting  it, 
certainly,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp ;  "a 
bit  unflattering,  no  doubt ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  get  so  hot,  if  that  is 
the  limit  of  his  affront.  Threatening, 
however,  is  another  thing.  What 
did  he  say  1 " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Chagbody  made  no  effort  to  go 
away.  Anthony  was  in  a  corner, 
watching  them  all,  especially  Colonel 
Gex,  curiously.  In  the  lull  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  took  him  and  shook 
his  shoulders  as  a  strong  grasp  might 
have  done;  he  put  his  handkerchief 
to  his  mouth,  and  when  he  withdrew 
it  a  slight  red  stain  marked  the 
linen.  He  folded  it  quickly  and 
repocketed  it. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  two  where 
the  especial  delicacy  of  his  proposi- 
tion comes  in,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Gex,  aroused  by  the  sound.  "  Even 
you,  Walpole,  don't  know  it.  He 
and  I  have  met  before.  He  wants 
to  trade  on  that.  We  were  at  school 
together — a  school  for  gentlemen,  not 
gutter-sweepings  such  as  he  was.  He 
kept  it  dark,  naturally,  but  I  un- 
masked him  and  hounded  him  out 
of  the  place.  Supported  there  by 
charity,  at  a  school  for  gentlemen, 
and  persuading  the  rest,  even  the 
masters,  by  his  infernal  perversions 
of  the  truth,  that  he  was  fit  to 
associate  with  us.  /  unmasked  him, 
Smith,  and  out  he  went ;  but  he  bore 
me  a  grudge,  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  charity-brat  masquerading 
among  his  betters  and  contaminating 
them.  I  did  my  duty  at  any  cost, 
though  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy, 
and  they  all  thanked  me  but  he; — 
natural,  eh,  Smith?" 


"Very,"  said  Anthony.  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp was  walking  up  and  down, 
rubbing  his  cheek,  and  that  opera- 
tion appeared  to  have  rubbed  away 
the  admiration  which  Colonel  Gex's 
narrative  should  have  evoked. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "so 
we  parted ;  but  only  for  a  time.  He 
cropped  up  again.  He  was  getting 
on, — he  had  wormed  a  way  into  his 
employer's  confidence,  and  was  get- 
ting on.  That,  I  suppose,  added  to 
his  natural  presumption,  emboldened 
him  to  cast  his  eyes —  " 

Mr.  Chagbody  had  said  nothing 
all  this  time.  Though  he  had  an- 
ticipated opposition  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  an  outburst,  and  he 
lacked  the  quick  wit  which  enables 
some  people  to  close  a  disagreeable 
topic  while  it  is  yet  beginning. 
Moreover,  what  Colonel  Gex  had 
said,  apart  from  the  motives  he 
ascribed,  was  true;  and  the  solicitor 
could  not  controvert  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  collected  himself  by  a 
visible  effort,  and  interrupted  boldly. 
"  How  dare  you  bring  her  name  in  ? 
Leave  it  sacred  for  very  shame,  sir, 
if  no  other  motive  can  teach  you 
reticence ! " 

"Dare!"  echoed  Colonel  Gex. 
"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
that?  She  was  my  wife.  Listen, 
Walpole,  and  you,  Mr.  Smith.  This 
pettifogger  made  advances  to  the  lady 
whom  I  subsequently  married —  " 

"  You  were  not  even  engaged  then, 
Colonel  Gex." 

"  He  ventured  to  endeavour  to 
supplant  me,  and  employed  dastardly 
expedients,  I'll  swear — traducing  me 
as  a  libertine,  a  butterfly,  a  noto- 
riously careless  person  in  money- 
matters,  and  the  rest.  That  was  his 
idea  of  recommending  his  own  supe- 
rior advantages;  but  I  cut  him  out 
by  boldly  declaring  his  base  origin 
and  interested  pretensions  to  the 
lady's  small  fortune,  and  kicked  him 
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out,  too,  when  he  had  the  barefaced 
hypocrisy  to  call  after  our  return 
from  the  wedding-trip.  There  are 
two  little  matters  between  us,  you 
will  observe,  which  he  has  not  for- 
gotten ;  but  neither  have  I,  and  when 
he  comes  whining  here  to  ask  for  my 
daughter,  because  she  reminds  him  of 
her  dear  mother,  by  the  Lord !  and 
he  would  consequently  save  her  from 
my  pernicious  influence,  I  know  his 
wish  simply  conceals  a  plot  for  alien- 
ating her  and  wreaking  a  part  of 
his  revenge  in  that  way.  I  meet  it 
accordingly,  and  so  much  for  Chag- 
body,  who  has  heard  my  voice  for 
the  last  time.  Should  he  come  here 
again,  my  servants  will  have  their 
instructions,  and  carry  them  out  as 
well." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody, 
turning  to  the  other  two,  "  what  he 
has  said  is  substantially  exact ;  his 
imputations  I  will  not  attempt  to 
controvert,  for  I  know  that  you,  as 
his  friends,  would  naturally  be  dis- 
inclined to  give  me  credence.  I  can 
remember  them,  none  the  less,  and 
also  the  fashion  in  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  publicly  drag  my 
most  intimate  feelings  to  the  light 
and  spit  upon  them.  I  may  per- 
haps say  to  you,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  being  melodramatic, 
that  it  is  occasionally  unwise  to  go 
out  of  one's  way  to  stir  up  bad  blood 
which  has  long  lain  stagnant,  and 
that,  if  at  any  time  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  repay  his  arrogance,  I  should 
be  more  than  human  if  I  failed  to 
avail  myself  of  my  advantage." 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  fight  for 
your  own  cause,  sir,  without  incur- 
ring my  disapproval,"  said  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp,  bluntly,  as  no  one  else  took 
upon  himself  to  reply.  "So  far  as 
I  have  heard  of  this  dispute,  it  does 
not  appear  one  in  which  I  could  with 
propriety  take  up  the  cudgels.  What 
do   you   say,    Anthony?"      Anthony 


made  a  motion  with  his  head,  which 
might  express  either  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement as  the  auditor  chose  to 
take  it.  "But,"  continued  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp,  "I  understand  you  to  have 
uttered  threats,  and  that  is  not  to 
be  meekly  endured.  Colonel  Gex  has 
not  informed  us  of  their  purport — " 
the  Colonel  broke  into  a  laugh — 
"  Of  course,  if  you  consider  it  merely 
humorous — "  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp,  stop- 
ping short. 

"Not  at  all,  Gilstrapp,  merely  a 
ruse  de  guerre  of  mine  to  cover  the 
somewhat  unheroic  exit  of  our  man- 
of-law." 

For  Mr.  Chagbody,  closing  the  door 
behind  him,  had  gone  without  another 
word. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  stretch  of 
courtesy  to  call  Miss  Bud  an  early 
riser.  Alice  had  as  a  rule  gone 
about  her  household  affairs  before 
she  came  down,  and  even  the  Colonel 
himself  had  usually  made  some  way 
with  his  breakfast ;  but  when  she  did 
arrive,  it  was  with  no  suspicion  about 
her  of  ever  having  sat  up  late,  or 
known  unpicturesque  exhaustion,  in 
her  life. 

But  then  a  good  many  people,  of 
both  sexes,  doubted  whether  she 
could  in  any  circumstances  be  un- 
picturesque ;  and  a  good  many  people, 
of  the  opposite  sex,  not  only  doubted 
the  possibility,  but  scouted  it  with 
diverse  strong  asseverations.  To  look 
at  her,  sitting  alone  at  the  long  table, 
one  would  have  to  be  a  sour  misogy- 
nist indeed  to  contradict  them.  Ye 
gods !  how  bright  her  eyes  were,  and 
how  the  gold  of  her  waving  hair  put 
the  pale  winter  sunbeams  to  shame ! 
How  lightly  and  easily  she  moved, 
and  with  what  charming  dexterity 
she  trimmed  the  waning  lamp  under 
the  heavy  silver  urn  !     The  butler, — 
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who  compromised  his  dignity  daily  by 
staying  to  wait  upon  her  himself 
instead  of  retreating  to  the  awful 
seclusion  of  his  pantry  —  even  the 
butler  accepted  her  saucy  rebukes 
complaisantly,  and  seemed  rather  to 
enjoy  them.  "Perkins,  this  dish  is 
cold;  how  very  careless  of  you  to  per- 
mit such  mishaps,  Perkins,  when  you 
know  it  is  Papa's  especial  wish  that 
my  breakfast  shall  always  be  kept 
hot  for  me ! "  And  Perkins,  the 
great,  the  irreproachable,  murmurs 
abashed  apologies,  procures  another 
dish  with  his  own  hands,  and  is  alto- 
gether (though  an  unmarried  man) 
quite  fatherly  in  his  solicitude.  But 
even  butlers  are  human,  and  who  can 
charge  Perkins  with  compromising  his 
sublimity  of  uselessness  in  such  a 
cause? 

And  Bud  is  human  also,  very 
human;  one  likes  her  the  more,  if 
that  were  possible,  for  it.  She 
chatters  (one  regrets  to  admit  it)  with 
her  pretty  little  mouth  full  of  hot 
roll,  empties  an  astonishing  amount 
of  cream  into  her  coffee,  and  puts 
down  her  cup  to  whistle  uncertain 
snatches  of  operatic  airs  while  read- 
ing her  letters.  Newspapers  do  not 
interest  her  in  the  slightest,  but  letters 
do,  immensely  ;  and  the  more  she  gets 
the  better  pleased  she  is.  Missives 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes  come  for  Bud. 
Some,  if  there  be  a  companion  at 
table,  she  reads  aloud  and  jests  upon 
with  a  frankness  which  would  appal 
the  writers  could  they  see  the  recep- 
tion of  their  carefully  composed  sen- 
tences ;  others  she  puts  aside,  also 
with  a  laugh  ;  others  are  accompanied 
by  boxes  of  flowers — as  if  she  wanted 
the  rubbish,  says  she,  with  a  huge 
garden  and  a  hot-house  always  full, 
but  seems  not  ungratified  neverthe- 
less ;  others  again  she  pouts  at  mis- 
chievously, and  one  can  hazard  there 
is  trouble  brewing  for  some  luckless 
individual;    while  yet  another  class, 


not  a  small  one  either,  which  consists 
of  bills,  receive  no  sort  of  considera- 
tion whatever  until  Alice  rescues 
them  from  the  fireplace  or  from  under 
the  table. 

Breakfast  over,  Bud  can  generally 
find  a  multitude  of  pursuits  to  engage 
her  errant  attention  (of  which  not 
the  least  popular  is  shopping)  but  on 
this  particular  morning  a  more  restless 
imp  than  usual  possesses  her.  Alice 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ; 
her  father  is  out ;  she  has  one  unfail- 
ing resource,  however,  and  determines 
to  avail  herself  of  it.  The  secretary 
is  always  in  his  study,  until  lunch- 
time  at  least. 

"  GcKri-morning,"  said  Anthony. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Good-morning." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  All  the 
same,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  nice 
morning." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  conceded  Anthony, 
determinedly  going  on  with  the  work 
before  him,  and  in  which,  to  all 
appearance,  he  was  engrossed ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  restless  imp 
possessed  him  also,  though  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  which 
had  got  hold  of  his  pretty  young  com- 
panion. The  old  brooding  trait  was 
busying  itself  with  Colonel  Gex,  and 
the  scene  of  which  he  had  so  lately 
been  a  spectator.  He  would  have 
been  dull  indeed  had  he  not  long 
ago  formed  a  true  judgment  of  the 
Colonel's  character  and  seen  in  all 
their  nakedness  the  ignorance, 
puerility,  and  the  gross  selfishness 
with  its  invariable  concomitant  of 
cowardice,  which  marked  the  man  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.  He  had 
grown  accustomed  to  them  now,  and 
it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  stickle 
for  all  the  Christian  virtues  in  his 
employer;  but  the  collision  with 
Chagbody,  and  the  horribly  trium- 
phant revelation  of  baseness  then  dis- 
played, though  natural  enough  in  such 
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a  character,  had  shocked  Anthony 
painfully.  And  it  had  also  set  him 
thinking  again  upon  a  question  that 
had  puzzled  him  from  the  first,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  an  answer  to 
which  was  not  the  least  of  his 
troubles.  Why  should  Colonel  Gex, 
who  regarded  the  feelings  of  no  other 
human  being  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  treat  him  with  such  marked 
respect  and  unvarying  civility?  It 
certainly  could  not  be  similarity  of 
temperament  (an  idea  which  made 
him  shudder),  neither  was  it  unre- 
ciprocated affection,  for  he  knew  the 
Colonel  avoided  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  sometimes  he  even  thought 
showed  signs  of  embarrassment  in  his 
presence.  He  knew  that  he  did  his 
work  well,  and  more  than  earned  his 
salary ;  but  he  saw  that  these  circum- 
stances were  not  sufficient  explana- 
tion, for  the  Colonel  had,  half  a  dozen 
times  at  least,  procured  him  the  offers 
of  other  and  more  remunerative  work. 
Each  time  he  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse  and  always  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  proffered  appointment  would 
take  him  permanently  or  for  long 
periods  away  from  London.  Such  a 
step  the  conditions  of  his  life  forbade, 
but  the  necessity  of  refusal  detracted 
nothing  from  Colonel  Gex's  assiduity ; 
yet  at  the  time  his  gratitude  was 
tempered  by  an  uneasiness  which  per- 
vaded all  his  relations  with  the 
Colonel,  and  recently,  since  the  offers 
had  been  discontinued,  the  uneasi- 
ness remained  and  the  gratitude  had 
vanished.  There  was  no  room  for 
reproach  in  his  mental  attitude.  One 
cannot  compel  the  higher  senses  as 
if  they  were  mechanical;  they  are 
above  the  will  and  act  spontaneously, 
and  from  that  very  cause  are  some- 
times invaluable  guides  when  the 
most  elaborate  reasonings  fail.  He 
could  not  admire  or  like  Colonel  Gex, 
but  he  rendered  him  his  due,  and  so, 
outwardly  at  least,  the  balance  was 


even;  his  right  to  speculation  no 
one  could  deny  or  arrest,  least  of  all 
himself  who  suffered  for  it,  as  all 
introspective  natures  must.  It  was 
upon  these  things  he  was  pondering 
when  Bud  burst  in  upon  him;  and 
it  may  have  been  these  thoughts, 
aggravated  by  the  contrast  pictured 
in  his  mind  between  her  father's 
mature  worthlessness  and  her  pure 
young  beauty,  that  sent  the  blood 
rushing  more  quickly  than  usual  to 
his  head  and  stirred  that  singing  in 
his  ears  which  was  wont  to  follow 
one  of  his  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

Bud  walked  toward  the  window, 
with  her  school-girrs  trick  of  swinging 
her  arms  and  tossing  her  fair  head, 
intended  to  mark  a  cool  indifference. 
The  young  lady  was  annoyed.  He 
smiled  to  himself,  but  with  a  touch 
of  repentance;  it  was  impossible  to 
look  at  Bud  and  be  brusque  with  her. 

"  You  are  not  shopping  this  morn- 
ing," he  remarked  in  a  conversational 
tone  and  fixing  a  seal  in  its  place  with 
much  precision. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  replied  Bud,  very 
stately.  "  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so ; 
I  will,  however,  if  you  wish." 

"  Certainly  not  on  my  account." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Really,  I  beg  you  won't." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  the 
wisest  and  also  the  pleasantest  thing 
to  do,  Mr.  Smith.     Good-morning." 

"Come  now,  Miss  Bud,  do  not  let 
an  innocent  remark  of  mine  drive 
you  against  your  will  into  spending 
money." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  You  could 
not  drive  me  into  doing  anything, 
Mr.  Smith." 

"Come—" 

"  I  am  going  to  go" 

And  so  she  did,  with  a  little  sniff 
of  contempt.  Anthony  made  an  effort 
to  settle  again  to  his  work  which  was 
promptly  frustrated  by  a  reappearance 
of  the  fair  head. 
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"  I  have  ordered  the  carriage.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  ordered  the  car- 
riage for  1 " 

"To  go  shopping  for  my  own 
pleasure." 

"I  think  it  is  going  to  snow," 
observed  Anthony.  "Look  at  that 
heavy  grey  cloud  coming  up  out  of 
the  west." 

"  Good  gracious,  I  believe  it  is  ! " 
She  scanned  the  horizon  narrowly ; 
Anthony  watched  her  screwing  up  her 
lips  thoughtfully.  After  a  moment 
she  rang  the  bell  and  countermanded 
the  carriage.  "  A  day  wasted  !  "  she 
exclaimed.    "  Bother  the  old  weather ! " 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  do ? " 

"Do  you  think  I  should  come  in 
here  if  there  were  anything  better  to 
do  ? "  enquired  Bud,  lifting  a  pair  of 
arched  eyebrows  over  eyes  that  were 
wells  of  laughter. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess  how 
far  your  lack  of  taste  would  lead 
you." 

Bud  ensconced  herself  in  an  easy 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  placed  her 
shoes  on  the  fender.  It  was  nothing 
new  for  her  to  take  calm  possession 
of  a  situation  like  this;  and  as  for 
Anthony,  he  was  a  good-looking  crea- 
ture enough  in  an  odd  way,  but 
married,  and  —  pooh  !  only  Papa's 
secretary. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  satirical, 
Mr.  Smith,"  she  said  when  she  had 
made  herself  comfortable,  "and  I 
don't  like  satirical  people." 

"  Everything  I  say  is  wrong,"  pro- 
tested Anthony.  "  Perhaps  I  had 
better  not  speak  at  all." 

"  I  think  that  would  be  best,"  re- 
plied Bud  genially,  and  closed  her 
eyes  as  if  overcome  with  boredom. 

Anthony's  industry  had  completely 
oozed  out  of  him.  He  wrote  his  own 
name  a  great  number  of  times  upon 
the  wood-work  of  the  desk,  and 
rubbed   it   out   with   the   feather   of 


his  pen.  Unthinkingly,  he  began  to 
write  Bud's  name;  before  he  had 
completed  even  so  short  a  word  he 
came  to  himself  with  a  start,  and 
erased  it;  at  the  same  moment  the 
owner  of  the  name  spoke  again. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ? " 

"  Nothing." 

"  You  are  not  a  very  entertaining 
companion,"  was  the  next  observation. 
"  I  wish  somebody  nice  would  come 
and  cheer  me  up." 

"  I  fear  I  am  not,"  said  Anthony 
rather  sadly.  "Some  are  merry, 
some  despondent  in  this  mixed  world, 
Miss  Bud ;  it  is  according  as  the  lot 
is  doled  out." 

"Why  are  you  unhappy,  Mr.  Smith  t 
Is  it  about  your  poor  wife's  ill 
health  ? " 

Bud's  voice,  with  the  clear  flexi- 
bility of  youth,  could  express  many 
things;  and  the  tone  of  unaffected 
interest,  like  a  wondering  child  asking 
a  question  about  one  it  has  known 
and  liked  all  its  brief  years,  surprised 
him,  who  only  knew  her  as  a  gay, 
careless  coquette,  and  touched  him 
too.  Yet  how  could  he  tell  her,  of 
all  people,  of  his  wife,  and  what  his 
career  had  been !  The  connection  of 
the  two  figures,  started  by  her  ques- 
tion, showed  him  at  the  same  moment 
the  underlying  cause  of  his  former 
vague  shrinking  from  Bud  :  that  he 
had  involuntarily  compared  them — 
two  women,  struck  from  the  same  im- 
memorial die,  with  the  same  gift  of 
beauty  originally,  though  of  a  different 
type,  with  the  same  potentialities  of 
happiness;  and  now — Agatha,  at  the 
Wharf, — he  could  see  her  as  plainly  as 
he  saw  the  other  before  him.  He  was 
dreaming  again,  and  forgot  to  answer 
the  girl,  though  his  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  the  face  turned  toward  him  and 
his  thoughts  flew  from  Agatha  at  the 
Wharf  to  the  pretty  young  creature 
before  him. 

Presently  she  made  a  slight  move- 
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ment  which  pushed  her  chair  round ; 
it  was  quickly  done,  and  he  was  con- 
scious that  she  must  have  caught  his 
intent  look.  "Don't  you  ever  get 
cross  with  yourself  ? "  she  asked. 
"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"Why,  when  you  have  decided  to 
do  something  wicked,  or  foolish,  or 
both,  and  know  it  to  be  so,  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  mean  to  do  it  ? " 

Anthony  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  once  or  twice.  "I 
know  what  you  mean,"  he  answered ; 
"  when  a  feeling  of  perverse  rebellion 
is  stronger  than  conscientious  scruples, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  entirely 
quell  them.  Yes,  I  have  experienced 
that ;  there  are  few  people  of  any  sen- 
sitiveness, I  imagine,  who  have  not. 
It  is  only  the  congenitally  criminal 
who  are  free  from  it,  or  the  half-witted. 
Venal  acts,  despite  the  proverbs,  do 
not  invariably  bring  their  own  re- 
ward, but  a  foolish  act  never  goes 
unpunished  ;  perhaps  that  is  the  ex- 
planation of  so  much  misery  existing 
in  the  world,  for  I  am  convinced 
there  are  many  more  fools  than 
knaves.  What  made  you  propound  so 
precocious  a  question  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know," 
said  the  girl,  passing  by  one  of  her 
rapid  transitions  from  the  wise  to  the 
pathetically  helpless.  "  I  wish  I  had 
not ;  it  has  made  you  get  profound 
again,  and  moralising  and  all  that. 
Do  let  us  be  cheerful  and  silly  ;  it 
suits  me  so  much  better." 

"You  are  never  silly,"  said  An- 
thony quite  gravely. 

"  And  you  never  pay  compliments?" 
sparkled  Bud,  the  incarnation  of  mis- 
chief in  an  instant.  "  I  heard  some- 
body say  so  once — what  a  solemn  old 
fibber  he  must  be  !  " 

"  No.  Childishness  is  not  silliness, 
and  God  knows  childishness  is  no 
blameworthy  trait."  He  was  grow- 
ing himself  again — old  long,  long 
before  his  time,  and  guarding  himself 


strenuously  lest  he  should  treat  her 
as  a  young  man  would  have  done. 

"That  is  very  ponderous,"  said 
Bud,  pouting  just  sufficiently  for  him 
to  perceive  it.  "It  makes  me  think 
of  what  Mr.  Chagbody  would  be  like 
if  he  had  joined  the  Church.  Don't 
imitate  Mr.  Chagbody  for  goodness 
sake  ! " 

"  I  am  not  imitating  anybody,  Miss 
Bud ;  and  Mr.  Chagbody  means  well, 
I  think,  so  I  should  not  in  any  case 
mimic  him  with  the  intent  of  making 
fun  of  him." 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  done  with 
him,"  said  Bud  ;  "  he  was  a  tiresome 
old  thing,  who  used  to  follow  me 
about  and  glare  at  me  in  a  perfectly 
insufferable  manner.  I  cannot  think 
why  he  did,  or  why  he  wanted  to 
adopt  me ;  he  must  be  mad." 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  you;  is  not 
that  a  good  reason  ? " 

"He  should  know  better  than  to 
worry  me  like  the  whole  collection  of 
young  stupids  one  has  to  meet." 

"  One  cannot  blame  them." 

"  You  cannot  do  what  ? " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  Miss  Bud." 

"No,*  but  do  tell  me,"  coaxed 
Bud;  "I  do  so  want  to  know  what 
you  said." 

"  Tut !  a  foolish  speech,"  replied 
Anthony,  resolutely  refraining  from 
looking  at  her.  Indeed,  he  had 
spoken  half-involuntarily,  and  hardly 
above  his  breath.  "  It  will  not  bear 
repeating." 

"Mr.  Smith,"  cried  Bud,  "look  me 
in  the  face,  and  answer  my  question ! " 

She  left  her  chair,  and  drew  near  ; 
for  a  second  he  met  the  flash  of  her 
brilliant  eyes,  then  his  own  dropped 
and  a  faint  flush  rose  to  his  face. 

"How  can  you  be  so  persistent 
about  such  silly  trifles?"  he  asked 
hoarsely,  picking  up  his  pen.  "  Why 
do  you  come  here,  Miss  Bud,  to— to 
interrupt  my  work?  Have  you  no 
harmless  diversion  to  supersede  this 
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farce  of  forcing  me  to  talk  with  you 
and  scatter  my  thoughts  that  should 
be  collected  if  I  am  to  perform  what 
I  am  paid  to  perform  ? " 

He  spoke  rudely,  almost  brutally, 
of  set  purpose.  Bud  drew  a  little 
hard  stool,  like  a  penitential  stool, 
quite  close  to  his  desk.  This  he 
could  see,  though  he  was  ostenta- 
tiously bent  over  his  papers ;  also  that 
a  laced  pocket-handkerchief  was  in 
her  hand,  and  her  lips  were  drawn 
down  in  remorseful  lines  that  were  no 
less  maddening  than  hypocritical. 

"  Mr.  Smith  ! "  came  a  pleading 
whisper.  He  took  no  notice  of  it, 
but  his  pen  was  idle  although  it 
trembled  in  his  fingers. 

She  touched  his  coat-sleeve  with 
her  little  hand,  and  then  laid  it  on 
the  papers  before  him. 

"Yes?"  he  said  with  an  attempt 
at  gruffness ;  it  was  a  poor  attempt, 
and  she  kept  her  hand  down. 

"  You  are  very  cross  and  unkind." 

"lam  acting  justly  in  saying  what 
I  think." 

"  Still  you  need  not  be  cross  because 
I  am  a  little  tease,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  more 
steadily.  "  My  words  were  prompted 
by  a  very  different  emotion  from 
anger — with  you." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  be  a  dear, 
and  forgive  me  for  teasing  ? " 

He  was  looking  down  at  the  little 
hand, — a  necessity  enjoined  by  his 
assumption  of  displeasure,  for  it  was 
covering  his  work.  If  he  had  turned 
to  the  left,  it  would  have  been  to 
meet  her  eyes,  and  he  could  not  turn 
to  the  right  without  presenting  the 
back  of  his  head, — which  would  have 
been  an  admission  of  clownish  weak- 
ness. 

"Perhaps  I  should  be  the  one  to 
apologise,"  he  answered. 

"  Which  means  yes  f  "  cried  Bud. 
The  slight  fingers  moved  as  on  an 
instrument. 


"  If  you  like,  Miss  Bud,"  he  said. 
"  And  now  let  me  get  on  with  my 
work." 

"  That  is  a  half-hearted  submission. 
I  need  some  token  that  you  mean  it." 

"Well?" 

"  A  real  act  of  condescension." 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  After 
all,  it  could  not* — "If  it  is  in  my 
power,"  he  said  abruptly. 

"  There— there ! "  cooed  Bud;  "  I 
will  not  set  him  a  very  hard  task. 
In  a  certain  house,  where  lives  a 
certain  princess  who  is  rather  childish 
but  likes  to  be  obeyed  nevertheless, 
there  is  one  rebellious  slave.  In  that 
house  a  small  dance  is  to  be  given 
this  very  night.  Does  the  slave,  who 
scorns  all  worldly  frivolities,  know 
that?" 

"  He  saw  the  preparations  when  he 
arrived  this  morning." 

"And  doubtless  scoffed  at  them 
in  his  heart.  His  punishment  for 
rebellion  is  that  he  attends  that 
dance." 

"  And  what  if  he  refuse  ? " 

"  He  is  banished  permanently  from 
the  light  of  the  princess's  countenance. 
No,  do  come,  Mr.  Smith,"  pleaded 
Bud,  dropping  the  allegory,  and 
becoming  the  wheedling  child  again. 
"  Don't  be  such  a  crabbed  hermit ; 
why  should  you?  You  have  never 
been  to  one  of  our  parties  yet,  and 
both  Papa  and  Alice  would  think 
it  rudeness  made  you  refuse  so  often 
if  they  did  not  like  you  so  much. 
Do  come ! " 

"  Does  the  princess  put  her  slave's 
refusal  down  to  rudeness  also?"  said 
Anthony,  but  Bud  had  by  this  time 
forgotten  all  about  the  princess's  rdle. 

"  You  must/'  she  said. 

"  Really  I  would  rather  not." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
The  fingers  stopped  tapping  under 
his  eyes.  "  Mr.  Smith  ! "  said  the 
clear  fresh  voice.  He  looked  up  at 
her.     "  Are  you  a  woman-hater  ? " 
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"No— no,  I  think  not." 
"  Oh,  bub  you  are ;  I  have  always 
known   that.       Are    you    a/raid    of 
women  ? " 

"  No,"  he  replied  again  with  a 
touch  of  anger. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it — you  are." 

"What  makes  you  talk  in  this 
style ? "  he  demanded.  "It  is  ridi- 
culous and  unprofitable  to  the  last 
degree.  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of 
your  sex  ? " 

"Very  well  then,  you  are  not." 
She  withdrew  her  hand  from  the 
desk,  now  that  he  was  no  longer 
looking  at  it,  and  placed  it  with  the 
other  demurely  behind  her  back. 
That  tantalising  smile  which  so  many 
women  and  so  few  men  can  assume, 
was  on  her  face,  a  smile  of  pity, 
amusement,  and  self-confidence,  which 
raises  the  eyebrows  but  does  not 
touch  the  lips.  He  moved  away,  and 
stood  facing  the  fire. 

"There  will  not  be  many  people," 
said  Bud  softly.  "It  is  quite  an 
informal  dance.  Papa  told  me  to 
ask  you." 

"Did  he?" 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  !  /  do  not 
issue  invitations." 

"No,"  said  Anthony  over  his 
shoulder,  "  you  issue  commands." 

"It  is  quite  an  informal  dance," 
said  Bud  once  more ;  "  very  few 
ladies." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come," 
said  Anthony  defiantly. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  she  cried,  flying 
from  the  room  before  he  could  retract. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Anthony  spent  the  earlier  part  of 
the  evening  at  the  Wharf  as  usual. 
He  could  perceive  there  was  a  change 
in  his  wife's  condition,  but  whether 
for  better  or  worse  he  could  not  tell, 
though  his  presentiments  hardly  let 
him   dare   to   hope   for    the    former. 


He  took  Scripture  aside,  but  the  old 
man,  in  his  unnoticing  way,  had  seen 
nothing  in  the  day  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other.  Anthony  gave  up 
the  attempt  of  cross-examining  him, 
and  devoted  himself,  as  he  nightly 
did,  to  amuse  her  and  distract  her 
mind.  He  was  more  successful  than 
he  had  been  for  months. 

She  talked  slightly  at  random,  but 
volubly,  instead  of  scowling  in  silence 
or  throwing  in  a  pettish  word  as  was 
her  wont  of  late ;  she  seemed  pleased 
with  his  companionship,  and  once  or 
twice  he  thought  there  shone  a  new 
light  in  her  dark  eyes.  Later,  when 
Scripture  Soffit  nodded  over  his  book, 
she  sunk  her  voice  suddenly  and  put 
her  arm  through  her  husband's. 

"  He  has  got  plans  in  his  head," 
she  murmured,  "  evil  plans,  but  I  will 
frustrate  them." 

"  Who  has  1 "  said  Anthony. 
"  Him,"  she  answered,  pointing  sur- 
reptitiously at  the  old  man,  "  Father. 
He  is  a  bad  lot,  and  sly  enough  to 
cheat  a  whole  legion  of  devils ;  but 
he  sha'n't  do  me.  Look  at  him  now, 
pretending  to  be  asleep  to  inveigle  me 
into  speaking  out  loud  !  An  old  fox, 
Tony,  that's  what  he  is,  but  I've  got 
my  eye  on  him." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  said  Anthony, 
endeavouring  to  soothe  her.  En- 
dearment had  always  been  hard  to 
simulate;  it  was  harder  than  ever 
now.  She  had  placed  her  hand  on 
the  table  before  him  to  emphasise  her 
mystery,  exactly  as  Bud's  had  lain 
not  long  before ;  it  was  one  of  those 
sardonic  tricks  coincidence  is  so  fond 
of  playing.  "  Hush,  Agatha ;  he  is 
your  kind  old  father,  and  would  give 
himself  to  torment  to  save  you  a 
moment's  pain,  any  day." 

"  See  !  "  she  exclaimed  with  a  note 
of  satisfaction  that  showed  itself  in 
her  voice  without  heightening  it. 
"  Didn't  I  say  he  was  a  sly  fox  ?  He 
has  managed  to  blind  you  too,  but  I, 
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I  am  too  quick;  you  can  take  your 
oath  of  that." 

"  Let  us  come  into  the  yard,"  said 
Anthony. 

He  placed  her  fur  cloak  round 
her  shoulders  and  led  her  out.  She 
took  her  accustomed  seat  on  the  great 
baulk  of  timber  jutting  over  the  river. 
It  was  very  dark,  and  he  could  only 
hear  the  oily  ripples  lapping  beneath 
their  feet. 

"  What  delusion  is  this  ? "  he  asked, 
but  the  firm  tone  had  no  power  over 
her. 

"  None,"  she  retorted.  "  I  know 
what  I  know,  and  I  see  what  I  see. 
You  are  a  gull,  a  pigeon ;  anybody 
could  get  on  the  right  side  of  you 
with  enough  soft  soap.  I  did :  I 
dare  say  a  good  many  others  did  be- 
fore my  time,  only  they  played  their 
cards  badly  ;  and  now  he  has.  Since 
you  are  such  a  fool,  I  must  pour  into 
your  dull  ear  my  tale  of  horror. 
Listen,  Rodrigo  ! " 

"  Cues  from  old  plays,"  he  ex- 
claimed, losing  his  patience. 

"  Listen  ! "  she  screamed,  stamping 
her  foot.  "  Listen,  mole  !  He  means 
to  keep  me  here  until  I  die,  and  then 
throw  my  corpse  into  the  river  that 
fish  may  gnaw  at  it  as  it  goes  sailing 
to  the  sea.  He  does  not  mean  me  to 
leave  the  Wharf,  that  is  his  design — to 
chain  me  up  a  prisoner  for  ever  and 
for  ever ;  to  gibber  at  my  tears  when 
I  am  dying  for  my  wider  field  in  life 
and  on  the  stage,  to  watch  my  last 
breath  struggling  from  me,  and  then 
— to  launch  me  out  upon  my  voyage 
to  the  sea — oh,  the  villainy  of  it ! " 

"Agatha,  a  hundred  times  I  have 
offered  you  the  opportunity  of  going 
away ;  a  hundred  times  you  have 
rejected  it.  No  one  wishes  to  keep 
you  here." 
"tfedoes." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Anthony. 
"  Give  up  harbouring  such  notions. 
We  can  leave  whenever  you  like." 


"Now?" 

"  Not  at  this  moment,  of  course — " 

"An  evasion,"  she  interrupted 
scornfully.     "  Are  you  in  the  plot  ? " 

"To-morrow, — there  should  be  no- 
thing to  prevent  us  that  I  know  of." 

"  On  your  davy  ? " 

"  On  anything, — does  that  content 
you?" 

"I  will  put  it  to  the  proof  to- 
morrow," she  answered. 

When  he  bade  them  both  good- 
night the  old  man  was  smoothing  her 
wealth  of  tumbled  hair,  and  she  was 
smiling  up  at  him  almost  fondly. 

Anthony  had  arranged  to  dress  at 
Mr.  Gilstrapp's,  and  go  on  to  the 
dance  with  him;  both  because  there 
many  more  facilities  existed  than  his 
own  cramped  quarters  could  afford, 
and  also  to  avoid  disturbing  his  wife's 
temper  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
bent  on  amusing  himself  without  her. 
It  was  an  odd  experience  to  see  him- 
self in  evening-dress  once  more,  and 
the  sensation  was  not  wholly  pleasant. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  live 
in  the  passing  hour  and  snap  careless 
fingers  at  the  future.  He  would  be 
masquerading  to-night  as  a  man  of 
competence  and  easy  mind ;  from  the 
moment  he  fastened  a  set  of  Gil- 
strapp's  studs  into  that  spotless  shirt 
until  he  should  take  them  out,  he 
would  be  acting  a  part  in  a  hollow 
farce.  He  stood  so  long  in  front  of 
the  glass,  when  fully  arrayed,  star- 
ing at  himself  with  a  sort  of  angry 
wonder,  that  Gilstrapp  pushed  him 
aside,  laughing. 

"You  conceited  young  cub,"  he 
exclaimed,  "posing  like  a  bread-and- 
butter  miss  before  her  first  party. 
We  all  know  you  are  gifted  with  that 
style  of  loveliness  which  attracts 
women  so  much,  and  which  they  call 
interesting  or  romantic  ;  but  the  deuce 
is  in  it  if  the  ugly  ones  cannot  get 
near  a  glass  in  their  own  houses ! " 
With  a  start  Anthony  made  way, 
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and  sat  down  to  wait  until  his  friend 
was  ready.  He  wished  most  earnestly 
that  he  had  never  been  cajoled  into 
promising  to  go  to  this  party;  and 
even  now,  at  the  last  minute,  had  a 
plausible  excuse  occurred  to  him,  it 
would  have  been  sent.  He  could 
think  of  nothing.  His  wife's  latest 
outbreak  might  have  furnished  one, 
but  he  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
light.  Her  changing  moods  and 
fancies  were  so  various  and  contra- 
dictory that  this  one  did  not  disturb 
him  as  it  would  have  done  only  a 
few  months  since ;  it  represented  but 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  squalid 
sorrow.  Moreover,  to  cite  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him  ignoble.  He 
had  yielded  in  a  lapse  of  weakness; 
but  that  her  infirmities  should  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  rescuing  him 
from  the  girl  he  instinctively  knew 
to  be  her  rival  was  a  baseness  he 
could  not  descend  to.  He  dreaded 
meeting  Bud  again — because  he  wished 
to  so  fiercely;  and  he  cursed  himself 
for  a  cowardly  fool. 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  kept  up  a  cheerful 
flow  of  conversation  which  was  in  no 
way  daunted  by  the  vague  replies  it 
met.  He  seemed  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  might  have  been  a  lad 
bound  for  his  first  dance.  Anticipa- 
tion still  stirred  Mr.  Gilstrapp  to 
enthusiasm,  and  realisation  was  not 
an  orchard  in  which  he  grew  Dead 
Sea  fruit.  When  they  reached  the 
house  he  leaped  out  first,  and  com- 
pleted the  anecdote  he  was  relating 
as  they  walked  up  to  the  front- 
door. 

Alice  Gex  was  receiving,  with  her 
father  by  her  side.  Mr.  Gilstrapp, 
after  making  his  salutation,  contrived 
to  edge  himself  behind  them,  and  lean 
against  the  wall.  From  that  coign  of 
vantage  his  tall  figure  seemed  to  super- 
intend the  festivities  and  partake 
in  the  duties  of  welcome;  he  had  a 
nod,  a  bow,  and  a  ready  smile  for  each 


guest ;  he  assisted  to  brush  aside  each 
peevish  remark  his  host  made,  and  not 
the  slightest  sign  that  Alice  gave 
escaped  him.  He  saw  her  shiver 
slightly  once.  She  said  nothing,  but 
he  moved  away,  closed  an  open  window 
near,  and  returned  noiselessly.  She 
had  perceived  his  manoeuvre,  however, 
and  smiled  her  thanks.  He  did  not 
dance,  and  Alice  found  an  opportunity 
as  her  duties  grew  less  exacting,  to 
ask  him  why. 

"  With  you,  if  I  may,  when  you  are 
free  later,"  he  answered. 

"The  old  fogies?"  she  said.  "If 
you  like." 

Meanwhile  he  was  quite  content  to 
watch  the  people  arriving,  and  the 
self-reliant  girl  who  bore  upon  her 
slender  shoulders  the  direction  of  this 
great  house. 

Anthony  found  himself  alone. 
Colonel  Gex  had  grinned  at  him 
through  his  eye-glass  with  the  mixture 
of  affability  and  constraint  he  was 
prepared  for,  and  had  made  a  semblance 
of  retaining  him  in  conversation.  It 
broke  down  with  the  influx  of  new- 
comers, and  Anthony  moved  on. 

The  room  was  by  no  means  crowded. 
It  was  a  small  gathering,  as  Bud  had 
said  it  would  be,  and  dancing  was  not 
that  struggle  for  existence  which  con- 
stitutes a  ball  in  the  season.  The 
young  lady  he  could  not  yet  see ;  he 
knew  hardly  a  soul,  and,  beyond  a 
passing  word,  made  no  effort  to  indulge 
in  conversation.  Presently  Lancelot 
Memory  disentangled  himself  in  the_ 
distance  from  a  strenuous  partner  with 
red  hair  and  a  painted  mamma,  and 
drifted  towards  him. 

"  Amusin'  yourself  ? "  enquired  that 
gentleman  sadly. 

"Very  much." 

"/  am  not>"  volunteered  Memory 
in  accents  of  unutterable  gloom.  He 
sniffed  at  the  strongly-scented  exotic 
in  his  coat,  and  it  appeared  to  tem- 
porarily  revive    him.     "  I    hate    all 
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this  gaiety,  as  it  is  called,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  the  monotony  is  awful. 
Same  partners,  more  or  less;  same 
frumps ;  same  ices ;  same  sort  of 
music ;  same  sort  of  band,  fiddles  got 
the  shrills  and  cornet  got  asthma. 
Frightful,  isn't  it?  Why  do  we  go 
to 'em?" 

"To  mortify  the  flesh,  perhaps," 
suggested  Anthony. 

"  No,  you're  wrong.  I'll  tell  you," 
said  Memory.  "It  is  because  we've 
got  to.  There  is  a  reason  discoverable 
for  everything  in  the  cosmic  scheme 
if  one  only  searches  for  it  diligently. 
Take  these  ghastly  amusements.  We 
must  indulge  in  them,  all  of  us.  There 
are  different  motives,  I  grant  you,  but 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  You  know  why  I  come — why 
I  should  come  if  I  were  dragged  by 
wild  horses  in  another  direction.  It 
is  compulsion ;  I  cannot  help  myself, 
and  neither  can  you." 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  my  incentive  ?  " 

"  I  should  hurt  your  feelings,"  said 
Memory. 

"  I  have  none." 

"  Well,  you  come,  I  take  it,  because 
in  your  position  it  is  obligatory  to  do 
the  civil  and  accept  your  employer's 
invitation  as  a  command." 

Anthony  smiled  a  little  in  relief. 
"You  are  a  subtle  analyst,"  he 
remarked. 

"I  have  suffered,"  responded 
Memory  sepulchrally.  "I  am  suf- 
fering.    Have  you  seen  her  ? " 

"  No." 

"  She  is  here." 

"  So  I  assumed." 

"Having  supper,"  said  Memory. 
"  Supper !  Ye  gods !  how  can  she 
eat  and  drink?  I  cannot.  They 
went  down  together  instead  of  dancing. 
Mine  is  the  next  but  eight." 

He  drifted  off,  looking  as  if  there 
were  nothing  left  to  live  for.  He 
certainly  was  the  best-dressed  young 
man  in  the  room,  and  the  pale  yellow 


flower  in  his  coat  appropriately 
symbolised  the  pathetic  jealousy  which 
seethed  under  his  waistcoat. 

A  little  later,  when  the  band  struck 
up  the  first  bars  of  a  very  rapid  polka, 
Anthony  saw  Bud  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  In  a  moment  she  had 
swung  past  him.  He  tried  to  look 
away,  but  could  not.  Her  skirts 
swept  his  feet  (she  must  have  come 
so  near  of  set  purpose,  for  there  was 
ample  wheeling-space)  and  she  nodded 
and  laughed  to  him.  Her  partner 
(a  gentlemanly  individual,  trained  to 
school  his  feelings,)  successfully  con- 
cealed his  chagrin  at  having  simulta- 
neously flung  a  pearl  of  wit  to  deaf 
ears,  and  steered  Bud  as  far  as  possible 
in  another  direction.  Again  and 
again  she  passed  Anthony,  on  each 
occasion  with  a  mark  of  saucy  recogni- 
tion. In  a  concentric  circle  of  wider 
orbit  moved  Memory,  and  his  partner 
wore  an  air  of  painfully  repressed 
exasperation.  Bud  was  as  usual 
setting  men  by  the  ears,  and  were 
others  only  implicated  Anthony  could 
have  found  it  in  him  to  laugh ;  but 
there  were  three  men  concerned,  and 
he  was  the  third.  To  be  critical,  and 
enjoy  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  a  disinterested  party.  He  was 
conscious  of  Lancelot  gravitating  aim- 
lessly toward  him,  and  sitting  by  his 
side. 

"What  an  abominable  travesty  of 
enjoyment,"  he  observed. 

"If  it  is  uncongenial,  why  don't 
you  go  ? " 

"Why  don't  you?"  retorted 
Memory. 

"  I  have  not  said  I  was  not  enjoying 
myself." 

"You  are  no  more  austere  in 
appearance  than  usual,  certainly," 
admitted  Memory,  and  lapsed  into 
silence  until  the  music  ceased. 
"That's  over,"  he  then  remarked. 
"  Mine  is  the  next  but  seven ;  when 
is  yours  ? " 
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"I  am  not  included  in  the  list," 
said  Anthony. 

"  Good  Lord !  You,  the  prime 
favourite !  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  Take  my  advice,  Smith ; 
never  offend  a  woman,  especially  one 
who  has  shown  you  favour.  Not  the 
least  tremendous  of  the  eternal  para- 
doxes assures  us  that  woman,  the 
mis-called  weaker  vessel,  has  powers 
for  destruction  the  most  powerful 
man  cannot  rival.  He  may  ruin  your 
career  or  batter  your  body,  according 
as  his  gifts  lie,  but  she  can  wither 
your  soul  with  a  look  and  freeze  the 
warm  blood  of  your  heart  with  a  word. 
Smith  !  —  reverence,  idolise,  idealise 
them,  however  fruitlessly,  and  live  on 
the  food  of  hope ;  but  scorn  them, 
and  rue  the  consequences  ! " 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  poetic 
in  my  composition,"  said  Anthony 
drily.  "I  cannot  follow  your  rhap- 
sodies." 

"  Ah,  you  are  married,"  said 
Memory,  as  if  that  explained  many 
things,  as,  indeed,  it  often  does. 
"Still,  I  speak  the  truth.  All  hap- 
piness, all  misery,  has  a  feminine  ori- 
gin," he  went  on,  sucking  a  gloomy 
consolation  in  adversity  from  plati- 
tudes, as  small  minds  will.  "Why 
is  Chagbody  not  here  to-night?  On 
account  of  a  row  about  a  girl ;  he 
didn't  want  to  marry  her,  but  that 
don't  affect  the  argument.  Why  do 
I  crawl  through  life,  with  only  one 
interest  which  invariably  leads  to 
disappointment?  For  the  same 
reason;  and  I  wouldn't  mind  hazar- 
din'  a  woman  has  made  you  the 
dismal  devil  you  are." 

"Wouldn't  you?"  said  Anthony 
abstractedly.  He  was  not  listening. 
Bud  was  now  under  the  escort  of 
a  new  cavalier,  moving  along  the 
mazes  of  some  elaborate  figure  which 
kept  her  at  a  disance,  but  her  golden 
head  was  very  distinct  as  it  wound 
through  the  shifting  throng. 
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"  Pooh !  it  doesn't  admit  of  con- 
troversy," continued  Memory.  "  And 
it  is  productive  of  all  sorts  of  indirect 
effects.  You  know,  after  the  rupture, 
Colonel  Gex  wanted  to  take  his  law 
business  away  from  Chagbody;  did 
he  speak  to  you  about  it  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Anthony;  "but  he 
afterwards  explained  that  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  affair  rendered  such  a 
course  inexpedient  if  not  impossible." 

"But  he  arranged  that  Chagbody 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
estate  in  future;  that  the  manage- 
ment should  be  transferred  to  me,  in 
point  of  fact.  Naturally,  I  am  proud 
of  the  distinction,  however  brought 
about,  but,"  added  Memory,  with  a 
magnanimous  concession  to  strict 
veracity,  "to  speak  plainly,  I  am  a 
bit  of  an  ass  at  the  law,  in  spite  of 
its  being  my  profession,  never  having 
been  obliged  to  practise  it  for  bread 
and  cheese,  you  see.  So  I  still  have 
to  call  in  Chagbody  to  settle  knotty 
points,  and  somehow  I  do  not  feel  to 
be  acting  quite  straightforwardly  in 
the  face  of  my  client's  strict  injunc- 
tions ;  I  live  in  mortal  terror  of  the 
Colonel  putting  a  legal  poser  to  me 
before  company,  which  I  should  be 
powerless  to  fence  with.  And  it  all 
comes,  Smith,  as  I  have  said,  from 
female  influences.  Astounding  how 
far-reachin'  trifles  may  be  in  their 
effects ! " 

"Very  true,"  said  Anthony  in- 
differently. 

Memory  continued  talking,  after 
his  fashion,  too  wholly  convinced  of 
the  profundity  of  his  own  remarks  to 
notice  the  scant  attention  they  re- 
ceived. Three  or  four  times  he  went 
away  to  dance,  for  he  was  a  gentle- 
man in  considerable  request,  and 
could  he  have  erased  the  image  of 
the  elusive  Bud  from  his  bosom, 
might  any  day  have  secured  a  help- 
meet nearly  as  attractive  and  im- 
measurably more  stable.      At   every 
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opportunity,  however,  he  returned  to 
Anthony.  For  one  reason,  he 
genuinely  liked  the  secretary  whose 
gravity  opposed  so  contradictory  a 
front  to  his  own  helpless  enslavement, 
and  he  had  no  grounds  for  jealousy 
of  the  man  who  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  his  chiefest 
rival  among  many ;  for  another,  he 
noticed  that  Bud  contrived  to  pass 
the  rather  secluded  lounge  where 
Anthony  sat  more  often  than  any 
other  particular  spot,  and  that  each 
time  she  had  a  glance  or  a  word  for 
him.  Knowing  her  powers,  she  was 
maliciously  indifferent  to  the  excru- 
ciating effect  of  this  procedure  upon 
her  partners.  Everyone  admitted 
that  Bud  was  a  chartered  free-lance, 
and  ruefully  submitted  to  the  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  was  inexpressibly 
soothing  to  Memory  to  watch  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  martyrs  in 
whose  company  she  passed  that  par- 
ticular corner. 

"Mine  is  the  next  but  one,"  sud- 
denly announced  Memory  as  the  music 
ceased.  "Hulloa,  she's  coming  over 
here  !  Have  I  calculated  wrong — no 
— still — my  dance,  Miss  Bud  ? "  he 
said,  rising. 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  she  replied,  taking 
his  place  on  the  sofa.  "We  are 
honoured  by  your  appearance,  Mr. 
Smith." 

"  But — "  put  in  Memory. 

"Well?"  she  asked,  lifting  her 
eyebrows  with  well-affected  surprise 
at  his  venturing  to  exist  at  all,  much 
less  to  speak. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  the 
stricken  Lancelot. 

"My  sister  told  me,"  said  Bud, 
talking  at  him  over  her  shoulder 
remarkably  clearly,  "that  she  had 
promised  this  dance  to  you ;  she  is 
very  catholic  in  her  sympathies." 

Memory  disappeared  precipitately, 
having  forgotten  the  engagement  in 
the  perturbation  of  his  mind.     Bud 


was  in  one  of  her  most  merciless 
moods. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  him  so  badly  ?  " 
asked  Anthony  with  purposely  appa- 
rent indignation.  "  His  heart  is 
among  the  soundest,  and  whose  fault 
is  it  that  his  head  has  but  one 
idea?" 

"  What  ? "  she  asked  innocently. 

"  Memory." 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  be  lec- 
tured," she  cried,  putting  up  her  fan 
so  that  her  face  was  hidden.  <c  As 
I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  you 
are  the  most  ridiculously  ungallant 
and  gauche  creature  of  my  acquaint- 
ance." 

"A  lecture  would  not  be  unde- 
served, though  none  was  delivered," 
said  Anthony. 

"  Then  I  have  been  naughty,"  she 
asked,  putting  down  her  fan,  "  and 
— and  childish  ? " 

"  So  I  think."  It  was  easier  to  be 
censorious  with  the  fan  hiding  the 
merry  face. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bud  ;  "  I  will  be 
just  sweet  to  him — because  you  ask 
me  to." 

"You  are  the  most  provoking 
little —  "  began  Anthony  angrily. 

"  Angel,"  she  concluded  as  he 
stopped,  "or  witch.  Either  is  ap- 
plicable, now  isn't  it  ?  Why  are  not 
you  dancing  ? " 

"  I  know  very  few  here ;  besides,  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  so." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Bud,  screwing 
up  her  lips.  "  How  ascetic  ! — if  that 
is  the  word.     I  have  this  dance  free." 

"  Which  is  also  quite  ascetic," 
said  Anthony  ironically,  but  he  said 
nothing  more. 

"Good-bye,"  she  declared  after  a 
barely  perceptible  pause. 

"  Miss  Bud  ! "  he  called  when  she 
had  gone  two  steps. 

She  turned  round.  For  the  first 
time  he  saw  a  slight  frown  troubling 
her  brow. 
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"May  I—" 

"No,"  she  replied  without  coming 
nearer. 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"Are  you ? "  she  enquired.  "  What 
unusual  self-abasement !     Good-bye." 

The  music  struck  up,  and  she  came 
tripping  by,  her  partner  claiming  her 
whole  attention.  So  it  was  in  the 
next  dance,  when  she  was  obviously 
making  atonement  to  Memory,  and 
when,  if  the  face  gives  any  index  to 
the  feelings,  that  young  man  attained 
a  beatitude  which  comes  to  those 
only  who  can  give  all  and  expect 
nothing.  Still  Anthony  remained  on 
stupidly,  undecided  whether  to  go  or 
stay.  When  at  last,  with  a  curiously 
complex  mingling  of  feelings  in  which 
regret  and  relief  struggled  for  mas- 
tery, he  decided  upon  the  former 
alternative,  Gilstrapp  sought  him  out 
and  kept  him  bound  in  a  string  of 
robust  optimistic  talk.  He  had  not 
noticed  it  hitherto,  and  knew  it  to 
be  an  emanation  of  his  morbid  self- 
torturing,  but  Gilstrapp  chafed  him 
to  madness  to-night.  How  could  a 
man,  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
world  as  Gilstrapp's  years  attested, 
be  so  cheerful  and  heart-whole  ?  Alice 
Gex  sat  by  him  for  a  little  time  also, 
talking  in  her  quiet  matronly  way 
until  she  left  him  upon  the  older 
man's  arm.  It  was  very  near  the 
end  of  the  party  when  he  rose  to 
go.  Bud  he  could  not  see;  she  was 
most  probably  in  some  quiet  corner 
enjoying  herself  hugely  by  driving 
to  distraction  one  of  her  ignoble  army 
of  martyrs. 

He  went  to  his  study  on  the  way 
out  to  make  sure  that  some  papers 
were  locked  up.  To  his  surprise  a 
light  was  there — feeble,  for  only  one 
of  the  candles  had  been  lit,  and  the 
match  still  smouldered  unheeded  on 
the  floor.  The  carelessness  suggested 
Bud,  and,  sure  enough,  there  she  was, 
resting  on  the  sofa,  her  elbow  on  its 


back  and  her  forehead  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand. 

"You  are  tired,"  he  said  kindly, 
sitting  down  by  her. 

"  Naturally,"  she  replied,  sitting  up- 
right at  once.  "  I  have  been  dancing 
the  whole  evening,  and  listening  to 
idiots." 

"  Can  I  get  you  anything  ? " 

"  If  that  is  an  excuse  to  escape,  it 
is  not  very  subtle,"  she  retorted. 

"Honestly,,,  Anthony  said,  "I 
mean  it ;  a  pretext,  if  you  like,  to 
act  the  protector,  and  remain  longer 
to  see  that  you  take  the  restorative." 

"  I  am  not  an  invalid,"  said  Bud 
pettishly ;  "  and  I  would  prefer  being 
left  to  my  own  devices." 

He  remained,  however,  wondering 
how  much  of  a  brute  he  was,  or 
whether  his  scrupulousness  was  not 
unjustified.  The  rich  colouring  of 
cheek  and  lip  had  given  place  to  an  un- 
wonted paleness,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
larger  and  brighter  by  contrast,  though 
they  had  lost  for  the  nonce  their  usual 
mischievous  sparkle.  Her  gloves  were 
pulled  off  and  thrown  upon  an  adja- 
cent chair.  How  white  and  round 
her  arms  were, — he  could  not  take  his 
gaze  away — fuller  and  more  finely 
formed  than  the  girlish  figure  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose.  There  were 
pearls  about  her  neck,  with  one  pear- 
shaped  drop  hanging  as  a  pendant  in 
front,  and  even  its  soft  lustre  looked 
sorry  by  contrast  with  the  dazzling 
skin.  He  forced  himself  to  say  some- 
thing. "Why  this  unusual  tacitur- 
nity?" he  asked  in  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  his  usual  tone  and  manner 
as  he  could  command. 

"Is  that  wrong  too?"  she  asked 
without  looking  at  him.  "Formerly 
I  was  too  talkative;  now  I  am  the 
reverse.  You  are  difficult  to  please ; 
but  it  does  not  matter." 

"  It  does,"  said  Anthony.  "  I  like 
to  see  you  yourself." 

"  Myself,  who  plagued  you  to  death 
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with  inopportune  chattering  !  I  don't 
ask  you  to  tell  stories  on  my  account, 
Mr.  Smith." 

"  What  can  be  your  object  in  judg- 
ing me  so  harshly?  Does  it  really 
afford  you  pleasure,  or  make  my  task 
here  more  easy  ? " 

She  made  no  reply.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  a  bold  retort  which 
would  have  been  innocent  from  her 
very  girlishness  and  irresponsibility, 
but  she  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
changed  with  her  first  relapse  of 
spirits  and  her  pale  face  ;  and  in  that 
consciousness  he  went  on :  "  Though 
I  am  so  much  older  than  you,  Miss 
Bud,  and  have  led  such  a  different 
life,  the  time  is  passed  when  you  can 
be  reckoned  as  a  child  and  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  I  can  be  called 
less  than  a  man  with  all  a  man's 
strong  feelings.  The  world  does  not 
practise  criticism  for  the  pleasure  of 


weighing  facts,  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  distorting  them  with  the 
possibility  of  being  believed.  Do 
you  understand  met" 

He  kept  as  firm  a  rein  upon  him- 
self as  he  could,  as  if  propounding  an 
academic  thesis;  but  it  was  hard  to 
ignore  his  own  personality  when  it 
cried  out  so  insistently  of  what  it 
endured. 

"Do  you  understand?"  he  asked 
again. 

As  he  looked  at  her  for  an  answer, 
suddenly  she  drooped  sideways,  and 
her  fainting  head  fell  for  a  moment 
upon  his  breast,  with  the  wealth  of 
golden  hair  he  had  often  seen  glowing 
in  the  sunshine  like  the  symbol  of 
rippling  joyous  life,  covering  his 
shoulder,  and  the  quiescent  fair  face 
upturned  to  his  own.  In  that 
moment  he  bent  and  pressed  his  lips 
against  hers  in  a  passionate  kiss. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  following  notes  of  conversa- 
tions with  Charles  Gounod  seem  so 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
artist  that  on  reading  them  over  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years  I  have 
thought  it  a  pity  to  reconsign  them 
to  oblivion  in  the  old  desk  where  they 
lay  hidden.  I  give  them  to  the 
public,  therefore,  just  as  they  are, 
because  if  I  began  to  take  out  all 
reference  to  myself,  they  would  no 
longer  have  the  merit  of  showing  the 
kind  and  affectionate  disposition  of 
the  Master  who  did  not  care  what 
trouble  he  took  to  please  people  whom 
he  liked. 

I  was  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  I  had  the  intense  desire  to  see 
something  of  a  life  for  and  in  art 
which  takes  hold  of  most  young  folks 
who  have  heard  operas  and  read  books 
about  musicians,  but  whom  a  cruel 
fate  has  kept  hitherto  afar  from  what 
seems  to  them  a  world  of  enchantment. 
I  endorsed  upon  faith  the  saying  of 
George  Sand  :  "To  be  an  artist, — 
only  that  makes  life  worth  living  !" 

In  this  state  of  mind  my  happi- 
ness may  be  imagined  when  a  friend 
asked  my  mother  and  me  to  accom- 
pany her  to  one  of  Gounod's  Sunday 
afternoon  receptions.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  he  was  living  in  London 
after  the  French  war.  I  felt  a  little 
alarmed  when  I  was  introduced  to 
the  Master,  but  he  at  once  placed  me 
at  my  ease,  and  thus  began  one  of 
the  pleasantest  friendships  of  my  life. 
For  three  or  four  months  I  saw 
Gounod  frequently,  and  after  some  of 
these  interviews  I  wrote  down  what 
he  said,  exactly  in  his  own  words. 
As  a  rule  he  spoke  to  us  in  English, 


which  he  had  not  learned  very  long 
but  which  he  spoke  with  a  command 
and  felicity  of  language  rare  among 
foreigners.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  word  and  used  a 
French  one,  and  then  he  would  go  on 
talking  in  his  own  tongue.  If  he 
was  speaking  of  something  that  inter- 
ested him  he  was  carried  away  by  his 
subject,  and  seemed  to  irradiate  an 
enthusiasm  which  it  was  impossible 
to  resist. 

One  of  his  favourite  themes  was 
Palestrina.  " Palestrina's  music"  he 
said  "is  holy  music.  I  do  not  say 
sacred  music  because  God  knows  what 
is  not  brought  out  as  such  in  these 
days.  But  it  is  holy ;  it  is  the  music 
of  worship,  passionless,  calm,  pure, 
majestic,  strong  as  the  Faith  !  It  is 
outside  of  earth  and  its  passions;  it 
swells  and  falls  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea ;  it  is  the  music  of  the  super- 
natural." And  again,  another  day,  he 
said  :  "  Palestrina's  music  is  immense, 
it  is  like  the  sea.  A  gentleman  said 
to  me,  '  What  was  that  tedious  piece 
by  Palestrina  ? '  I  answered  him  by 
a  little  story.  When  my  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  a  very  excitable,  enthu- 
siastic person,  first  saw  the  sea,  she 
exclaimed,  l  Oh,  my  friend,  how 
magnificent,  how  sublime ! '  My 
father-in-law  answered,  'There  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  water.'  Yet, 
you  see,  a  great  deal  of  water  makes 
something,  it  makes  the  ocean.  But 
Palestrina's  music  requires  a  long 
training  and  tradition  [to  execute]. 
I  can  assure  you  that  when  I  heard 
that  piece  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  it 
filled  me;  it  took  away  my  breath 
with  its  grandeur," 
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I  set  down  now  some  of  his  stray 
remarks. 

"  I  believe  that  Mozart  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Raphael  in  another 
form.  His  genius  is  the  same,  is 
identical,  in  another  art." 

"Singing  is  expression,  singing  is 
painting.  The  voice  should  interpret 
every  thought  and  feeling  differently. 
So  is  music  altogether.  Should  I 
make  an  angel  speak  as  Faust  would 
speak  to  Margaret,  or  should  I  address 
a  pagan  goddess  as  I  should  address 
a  Christian  saint  ? " 

"  I  am  now  writing  something, 
something  of  the  Annunciation. 
And  the  other  night  I  was  thinking 
of  the  words :  *  The  Angel  Gabriel 
was  sent  from  God  into  a  city  of 
Galilee  named  Nazareth  to  a  Virgin 
espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Joseph  of  the  House  of  David,  and 
the  Virgin's  name  was  Mary.  And 
the  Angel  came  unto  her  and  said, 
"  Hail !  " '  and  then  at  the  words,  c  He 
shall  be  great  and  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne 
of  His  father  David,'  I  heard  such 
chords,  such  music,  as  I  never  heard 
before.     I  wrote  it  all  down." 

"If  I  were  only  twenty,  I  would 
go  into  a  convent  for  ten  years.  I 
would  be  there  alone  with  my  God 
like  Moses  on  Sinai;  I  would  work 
towards  my  ideal.  But  there  is  no 
faith  in  the  world;  people  can  hear 
but  one  word,  money,  money,  money, 
money." 

"  I  do  not  gain,  I  lose  by  hearing 
my  works  performed.  I  cannot  let 
my  Polyeucte  come  out  for  there  are 
no  tenors  [1873].  I  could  not  bear, 
as  I  have  borne,  to  hear  my  work 
destroyed  and  murdered  ;  I  could  not 
endure  that  suffering ;  it  would  kill 
me.  Now,  you  know,  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  only  pleasure  of  art  is 
the  conception.  What  I  hear  can 
never  be  adequately  interpreted.     I 


think  the  second  act,  the  baptism  of 
Polyeucte,  is  the  finest  I  ever  wrote." 

"  Music  is  the  most  beautiful  art, 
but  it  is  the  most  detestable  pro- 
fession. But  is  not  that  right? 
That  which  belongs  most  to  heaven 
should  fare  worst  on  earth." 

"  People  will  run  after  all  that  is 
superficial  and  frivolous,  the  plaisan- 
terie  de  Vart.  Yes,  after  Offenbach 
and  his  kind.  I  hate  that  sort  of 
music !  And  then,  look  at  Beethoven ! 
Look  at  him  after  the  long  martyr- 
dom of  his  life  dying  with  the  words 
on  his  lips,  'And  yet  I  thought  that 
I  had  something  here  ! '  Placing  his 
hand  on  his  head  a  little  while  before 
he  died  and  saying,  c  And  yet  I 
thought  that  I  had  something  here  ! ' 
Ah,  it  is  terrible  !  But  you  will  find 
it  always ;  like  Jesus,  the  greatest 
and  the  best  live  among  robbers  to 
die  among  robbers." 

"  The  beautiful  in  art  is  the  calm, 
the  deep.  Go  to  the  British  Museum 
and  see  the  statues  of  Phidias ;  they 
are  a  school  for  every  art,  for  art  is 
one  ;  there  is  no  separate  rule.  They 
are  calm  and  restful.  Nothing  con- 
torted, nothing  convulsionnaire  is 
artistic." 

"Against  the  Perfectly  Righteous 
there  were  found  two  false  witnesses. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  words 
in  the  Gospel  in  which  all  the  words 
are  magnificent  is,  where  it  is  written, 
after  Jesus  had  been  persecuted  by 
all  the  wretched  busybodies  and 
slanderers,  'But  he  was  going,' — 
going  away  from  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  sneers  of  the  Pharisees,  the  tur- 
moil and  toil  of  life." 

"II  riy  a  pas  de  grand  hamme ; 
ce  qui  est  grand  dans  Vhomme,  ce  n'est 
pas  V homme,  c'est  Dieu" 

"  Beethoven  sold  his  Ninth  Sym- 
phony for  £20  ! " 

"  Quandje  travaille  c'est  que  je  suis 
en  paradis.  Je  me  dis  toujoure  que 
quand  je  mourrai  je  verrai  ce  que  je 
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cherche.  I  shall  see  what  I  search  for  ! 
On  ne  parle  pas  de  Vart  dans  le  del 
mais  il  est  dit  qu'on  chanter  a." 

Once,  when  advised  to  take  rest, 
he  answered  :  "  Qu'est  ce  que  je  puis 
faire  si  je  ne  travaiile  pas  ?  Work 
is  life." 

"  I  have  a  conviction  that  my 
Redemption  will  be  my  last  work. 
What  can  I  do  after  that  ?  And  in 
opera,  what  can  I  do  now  ?  There 
are  Mireille,  Marguerite,  and  Juliette ; 
these  are  my  three  women.  But  if 
we  put  on  one  side  Mireille,  and  say, 
Marguerite,  Juliette,  and  Polyeucte, 
— what  more  can  I  do  ?  Friendship  ? 
Yes,  but  is  friendship  a  very  musical 
subject?" 

"  I  began  to  think  of  Faust  as  a 
subject  for  an  opera  when  I  was 
twenty,  and  I  wrote  it  at  thirty-eight 
in  two  and  a  half  years.  So  in  this 
way  it  is  certainly  the  chief  work  of 
my  life." 

"What  is  hard  is  that,  when  we 
have  become  most  worthy  and  most 
capable  of  doing  good,  we  must  die. 
But  perhaps  it  is  that  God  is  deter- 
mined to  show  that  He  can  do  without 
our  help,  that  He  has  no  need  of  men 
to  carry  out  His  work  and  His  will. 
Yes,  it  is  hard  too,  to  see  the  young 
and  gifted  taken  away  from  us ;  but 
they  may  have  left  their  mark,  they 
may  have  impressed  something  of 
good  and  noble  on  some  other  soul 
and  so  their  mission  is  accomplished. 
I  have  in  Paris  a  dear  friend  whom 
I  have  known  ever  since  she  and  her 
husband  were  children,  and  they  are 
to  me  as  my  own  children,  and  every 
year  for  some  time  I  passed  some 
months  with  her  in  her  chdteau  in 
the  country.  We  used  to  take  long 
walks  in  the  summer  in  the  park  and 
talk  about  all  things,  art,  music, 
religion,  life,  death,  philosophy.  And 
she  once  asked  me,  as  you  do,  why 
I  did  not  write  a  book  on  all  this? 
But  that  I  could  not  do ;  I  could  not 


write  as  I  talk  ;  music  is  my  book. 
But  if  what  I  may  say  does  good  to 
those  who  hear  it,  so  much  the  better. 
I  told  my  friend  that  if  she,  having 
a  good  memory,  could  write  down 
what  I  say,  she  could  make  what  use 
of  it  she  liked ;  but  I  cannot  write 
it  down." 

"  I  am  sometimes  in  the  greatest 
state  of  joy  and  hope,  and  sometimes 
in  despair,  in  darkness.  It  has  always 
been  this  struggle  in  me  between  light 
and  darkness.  L^quilibre — it  is  that 
we  strive  after  and  that  we  never 
quite  attain  ;  we  are  always  rocking 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other." 

In  his  dark  moments  Gounod 
always  thought  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  write  any  more.  "My 
musical-box  is  shut,"  he  used  to 
say. 

I  repeated  to  him  the  remark  of 
a  friend :  "  Gounod's  music  is  the 
music  that  lifts  me  to  heaven,  and 
it  is  the  music  that  will  be  sung  in 
heaven."  "Well,"  he  said  laughing, 
"I  hope  the  music  of  heaven  will 
be  a  good  deal  better  than  mine." 
Going  on  in  the  same  strain,  he  said 
that  he  hoped  that  he  should  be  near 
his  friends  in  heaven,  "For  what 
should  I  do  with  all  the  commonplace 
people  there  ? " 

Some  reviews  of  his  Requiem  came 
in.  I  said  that  I  hoped  some  day 
to  hear  it  perfectly  performed.  He 
answered :  "  One  day  my  Requiem 
will  be  perfectly  performed,  on  the 
day  of  my  death.  Then  will  be  my 
supreme  revenge  on  my  critics;  I 
shall  say  to  them,  '  You  are  dead  but 
I  live/"1 

"The  critics,"  he  added,  "have 
always  been  against  me;  they  have 
had  a  system,  namely,  to  bury  every 
new  work  of  mine  and  then,  after  a 

1  In  the  end  Gounod  modestly  directed 
that  no  musio  of  his  own  should  be  per- 
formed at  his  funeral.  The  mass  was  sung 
to  a  Gregorian  chant. 
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while,  disinter  it  so  as  to  kill  the 
next  one." 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear 
him  teaching  his  choir.  Once  he 
said  to  them :  "  Now  in  this  part 
I  want  you  to  sing  as  if  you  were 
silent ;  it  seems  a  paradox,  but  I 
want  you  to  imitate  silence  by  your 
singing.  If  I  sing  like  that,  no  one 
need  be  silent,  but  if  I  sing  like  this, 
all  the  room  must  be  in  silence." 

Though  he  always  had  a  word  of 
praise  for  them,  Gounod's  patience 
was  tried  by  the  not  unnatural  ambi- 
tion of  amateurs  to  sing  his  music  to 
him.  I  remember  his  face  while  a 
gentleman  with  a  rather  nice  voice 
but  a  wooden  style,  performed  Salve 
dimora.  He  was  delighted,  however, 
to  meet  with  real  talent.  We  intro- 
duced to  him  a  boy  of  eleven  named 
Claude  Jacquinot  whose  clever  playing 
on  the  violin  we  had  heard  at  a 
musical  party  given  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Pitt  Byrne.  Received  with  a  kiss  of 
encouragement,  the  little  fellow  per- 
formed Gounod's  Ave  Maria  accom- 
panied by  the  composer.  Claude  was 
modest  but  not  in  the  least  nervous ; 
he  played  afterwards  an  elaborate  tour 
deforce  and  then  a  little  piece  of  his 
own.  The  Master  pressed  him  to  his 
heart ;  "This  is  a  good  boy! "  he  said ; 
"  now  we  will  have  the  sister-piece  to 
that,  a  little  song  I  wrote  when  I  was 
thirteen," — which  proved  to  be  the 
charming  Fauvette.  I  mentioned 
that  it  was  my  recollection  of  the 
interview  between  Mendelssohn  and 
"the  wonderful  boy  Joachim"  that 
had  led  to  our  arranging  the  present 
meeting.  "  In  this  you  were  his  god- 
mother," said  Gounod.  Then  turning 
to  the  boy  he  continued:  "I  bless 
him ;  if  my  wishes  are  realised  he  will 
have  a  great  future.  But  you  must 
work,  and  you  must  always  remember 
that  the  more  you  know,  the  more 
you  will  have  to  learn."  To  the 
parents,  who  were  now  much  excited, 


he  said :  "  If  your  son  is  as  good  as 
his  organisation  he  will  be  a  great 
source  of  glory  and  happiness  to  you. 
I  give  him  my  blessing.  I  wish  I 
could  give  him  all  that  I  have  in  me, 
all  that  is  here,"  and  he  touched  his 
forehead.  Claude  told  him  that  he 
was  writing  an  opera  of  which  the 
overture  and  many  of  the  songs  were 
ready ;  Gounod  told  him  to  bring  them 
the  next  time  he  came.  Then  the 
boy  said  something  which  Gounod 
could  not  make  out  so  he  asked  me 
to  explain.  It  was  this :  "  I  wish  you 
could  have  all  the  money  Mr.  C.  gets 
for  your  writings."  This  practical 
observation  from  lips  like  a  cherub's 
brought  us  all  down  to  earth.1 

Someone  present  remarked  how 
kind  Gounod  was  to  show  such  interest 
in  the  young  violinist.  To  this  he 
replied:  "We  should  all  help  each 
other;  what  we  have,  we  have  it 
only  that  we  may  give  it.  I  had 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  knowing 
Mendelssohn.  It  was  in  1843,  five 
years  before  his  death.  When  I  was 
in  Berlin,  his  sister,  Mme.  Hensel, 
whom  I  had  known  at  Rome,  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
brother  at  Leipzig.  I  was  with  him 
for  four  days  from  morning  to  evening. 
Ah,  he  was  so  good  !  What  he  was 
to  me  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  con- 
voquait  (how  do  you  say  that  in 
English,  convoked  ?)  the  Choral 
Society,  which  was  en  vacances,  for 
me  only  !  And  he  gave  me  the  score 
of  his  symphony  in  A,  the  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  Queen  of  England ;  you 
know  it?"  Here  he  hummed  the 
opening  motive.  "Is  it  not  lovely? 
Mendelssohn  was  an  angel  upon  earth. 
But  what  he  was  is  shown  in  his 
works;  you  may  all  know  what  he 


1  I  soon  lost  sight  of  the  Jacquinots,  but 
I  believe  that  Claude  won  honourable 
though  not  extraordinary  distinction  in 
France. 
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On  hearing  that  Dr.  H.  was 
acquainted  with  the  Mendelssohn 
family  at  Berlin,  Gounod  asked  after 
each  of  the  surviving  members,  and 
especially  the  "stern-faced"  Paul 
who  had  been  Dr.  H.'s  pupil  in 
mathematics. 

To  wind  up  the  afternoon,  we  had 
Abraham's  Request  and  The  Song 
op  Solomon,  two  of  Gounod's  most 
beautiful  sacred  songs  beautifully  sung. 
When  there  was  no  one  to  play  the 
violoncello  accompaniment  to  The 
Song  op  Solomon  Gounod  used  to 
hum  it,  and  the  deep  expression  which 
he  threw  into  the  notes  was  never 
equalled  to  my  hearing  even  by  that 
touching  instrument.  I  may  here 
recall  that  I  heard  him  say  more  than 
once  that  he  thought  English  was  the 
best  language  for  religious  music.  He 
much  admired  the  severer  school  of 
English  Church  music,  as,  for  instance, 
the  anthems  of  Dr.  Wesley  and  of  his 
father  Samuel  Wesley. 

One  winter  in  London  I  was  ill 
with  a  cold  at  our  hotel  in  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  the  same  in 
which  Anthony  Trollope  died,  and 
which  he  celebrated  in  one  of  his 
novels  by  describing  it  as  "  frequented 
by  the  better  sort  of  deans  and 
bishops."  Gounod  came  often  to  see 
me.  One  day  he  appeared  at  half- 
past  two  dressed  in  a  long  fur  coat 
which  made  him  look  very  picturesque. 
" You  must  excuse  my  toilette"  he 
said  as  he  laid  his  fur  cap  on  the 
table;  "but  I  do  not  come  to  pay 
a  visite  de  cMmonie  to  a  young  lady, 
but  as  one  soul  comes  to  another  soul. 
How  are  you  my  dear  child?  This 
morning  I  said,  I  must  go  early  to 
see  my  Eve,  as  if  I  put  it  off  I  should 
not  be  able  to  go,  as  there  is  the  choir 
to-night."  He  said  I  ought  to  do 
nothing:  "This  child  ought  not  to 
work  !  She  ought  to  be  V enfant  gdte*, 
fed  upon  love,  and  also  upon  good 
cutlets.     The   body  must   be   looked 


after  as  well  as  the  spirit.  Love  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  people  are 
worth  who  give  it.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  love  you,  my  dear  child. 
I  loved  you  from  the  moment  I  saw 
you,  and  I  think  love  is  a  thing  that 
arrives  at  its  maximum  instantane- 
ously ;  if  one  loves  a  person  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  one  does  not  get  to 
love  him  more  or  less ;  it  is  just  the 
same." 

Another  day  he  brought  a  little 
machine  for  spraying  the  throat ;  he 
had  gone  to  some  particular  chemist 
to  buy  it  as  it  was  a  French  inven- 
tion. We  showed  him  a  book  of 
poems  by  Louis  Dierz;  he  read  one 
or  two  but  did  not  like  them.  "  Bad 
style,  bad  style,"  he  said.  "  If  I  do 
not  strongly  accentuate  the  words 
you  cannot  understand  what  is  meant, 
but  if  I  do,  hear  how  unmusical  the 
sound  is !  This  poet  follows  Victor 
Hugo  too  much.  I  admire  Victor 
Hugo  very  much,  but  not  his 
imitators.  The  tendency  of  modern 
French  poets  is  to  exaggeration. 
Now  what  is  difficult  in  art  is  not 
what  we  give  forth,  but  what  we  hold 
back.  It  is  to  say  to  everything  that 
is  exaggerated,  to  every  immature 
thought,  to  everything  that  is  not 
true,  vous  rientrerez  pas  id.  People 
nowadays  write  poetry  to  be  looked 
at,  not  to  be  read  aloud.  They  think 
much  about  the  idea,  but  nothing 
about  the  way  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. I  say  to  such  as  those, 
'Why  do  you  not  write  excellent 
prose?'  The  very  life  of  poetry  is 
to  be  perfect  in  form  as  well  as  in 
thought." 

I  asked  who  were  his  favourite 
poets?  "Moliere,"  he  answered; 
"Moliere  and  Lafontaine,  these  are 
my  favourites.  See  how  admirable 
are  Moliere's  lines !  If  the  French 
language  should  exist  for  a  million 
years,  not  a  word  could  be  added  or 
taken  away  from  the  verse  of  Moliere. 
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No  exaggeration,  no  poverty,  no 
redundance  !  It  is  like  Mozart ;  it 
is  perfect  for  all  time.  Do  you  re- 
member the  admirable  scene  in  the 
Misanthrope  in  which  Oronte  shows 
his  bad  verses  to  Alceste  ? "  And 
he  forthwith  recited  nearly  all  the 
scene. 

Then  again  taking  up  the  volume 
of  Dierz's  poems,  he  opened  it  at  one 
which  contained  the  words,  "  Nos 
douleurs  sont  immortelles"  "  Mais 
ce  rtest  pas  vrai"  he  said ;  "  nos 
douleurs  ne  sont  pas  immortelles.  Nos 
dovleurs  sont  mortelles.  Our  sorrows, 
the  sorrows  which  we  innocently 
suffer,  are  surely  for  this  earth  only. 
As  to  les  damne's, — c'est  autre  chose. 
Mais  enfin,  il  y  a  une  parole  de  Notre 
Seigneur  a  laquelle  je  pense  toujours. 
II  disait,  tAfon  Pere,  je  nyai  pas  perdu 
un  de  ceux  que  vous  m'avez  confids 
exceptd  le  fits  de  perdition'  (qui  est, 
je  crois,  Judas).  Pas  un  I  Ainsi, 
fespere  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  beaucoup  de 
monde  en  enfer." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  that  February 
there  was  a  Wagner  Concert,  a 
novelty  then.  Gounod  happening  to 
say  the  day  before  that  he  would  like 
to  go  to  it,  we  asked  him  to  come 
with  us,  to  which  he  readily  assented. 
At  the  agent's  we  were  told  that  all 
the  good  places  were  sold,  but  when 
it  was  hinted  that  M.  Gounod  would 
be  of  the  party,  three  excellent  seats 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  row  were 
produced.  The  concert  began  with 
the  overture  to  Tannhauser, — "a 
fine  work  but  un  peu  trop  violent." 
After  a  song  from  Rienzi  there  was 
a  selection  from  Lohengrin,  all  of 
which  Gounod  liked  but  most  of  all 
the  prelude  to  the  third  act ;  several 
times  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "That 
is  beautiful,  that  is  beautiful."     But 


a  piece  from  the  Meistersinger  he 
did  not  like  at  all. 

After  the  concert  he  returned  with 
us  to  the  hotel  and  took  chocolate 
with  us.  "The  public,"  he  said, 
"  moved  much  faster  than  the  indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  the  individual 
must  place  himself  before  his  age 
if  he  desires  not  to  be  behind  it. 
Wagner  has  some  idea  of  this  sort ; 
it  is  a  necessity  which  every  true 
artist  must  realise.  Great  men  may 
be  said  to  be  for  every  age  save  their 
own ;  small  men  are  for  their  own  and 
none  other." 

"  The  colouring  of  some  of  Wagner's 
morceaux  is  splendid,"  he  continued ; 
"it  is  intensely  mystical  but  is  it 
scenical  ?  Is  it  suited  for  the  stage  ? 
There  is  more  process  than  finality  in 
his  music,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  ex- 
hausting the  orchestra  all  at  once. 
Violence,  impetus,  is  not  strength. 
Look  at  the  Greek  art !  There  is  a 
saying  of  Tertullian,  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  *  God  can  be  patient 
because  He  is  Eternal.'  And,  you 
remember,  in  the  Scriptures  when 
God  spoke  to  Elijah,  He  was  not  in 
the  storm  nor  in  the  whirlwind  but 
in  the  still,  sweet  breeze.  Now  look 
at  Mozart's  Don  Juan.  The  statue 
advances  to  seize  the  guilty  one  [here 
he  hummed  the  music  and  imitated 
the  action]  without  hurry  as  without 
halting,  tranquil,  and  inevitable  as 
eternal  justice." 

A  few  weeks  later  we  left  London 
for  the  country.  "  I  like  to  see  people 
come  but  I  hate  to  see  them  go,"  said 
Gounod  when  we  took  leave  of  him. 
"  Xai  porti  le  deuil  depuis  vingt 
heures  pour  votre  ddpart." 

It  was  a  prophetic  mourning  for 
we  saw  him  no  more. 

Evelyn  Martinengo-Cesaresco. 
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The  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  very 
peaceful  after  the  crowded  Dublin 
streets,  full  of  flags  and  glory  and 
dazed  with  wonder  at  themselves. 
From  that  marvellous  week  in  which 
Ireland  welcomed  the  Queen  it  was 
pleasant  to  go  down  to  the  County  of 
Clare,  and  think  of  all  that  week 
might  mean,  after  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  had  died  away.  The  roar 
of  College  Green  on  that  Wednesday 
morning  could  not  be  effaced  from 
the  memory;  it  was  recalled  by  the 
Atlantic  waves  breaking  on  Kilma- 
heen  before  the  wild  north-west  wind, 
and  one  wondered  during  the  night 
which  sound  was  really  the  louder. 
There  was  much  to  recall ;  there  was 
a  disposition  to  shake  yourself  by  the 
hand  at  the  recollection  how  your 
heart  leaped  into  your  mouth  and 
your  voice  cracked  and  failed,  as  She 
came  round  the  corner  of  Grafton 
Street.  This  was  in  Dublin  city,  and 
now  we  have  journeyed  a  long  way, 
even  to  sandy  Pylos,  and  in  this  cooler 
air  there  can  be  no  mirage.  The  folk 
of  Clare  do  not  seem  changed ;  the 
United  Irish  League  will  not  lose 
many  members  by  the  Queen's  visit ; 
Limerick  will  be  as  garrulously  dis- 
loyal as  ever.  Golf  is  a  game  that 
promotes  reflection,  and  on  the  links 
the  true  meaning  of  things  comes 
clearer.  In  Dublin  were  gathered 
together  from  all  Ireland  all  the  loyal 
people  who  could  make  the  journey, 
and  their  mad  excitement  ended  in 
turning  the  heads  of  the  townsfolk, 
who  forgot  themselves  and  cheered 
as  if  they  too  would  give  their  lives 
for  the  flag.  One  must  own,  in  fair- 
ness, that   they  were  ever  ready  to 


cheer  for  the  Dublin  Fusiliers.  But 
the  royal  visit  bore  a  meaning  and  a 
message  for  all  those  in  Ireland  who 
have  stood  during  long  bad  years  for 
the  Union  with  England,  firm  against 
open  threats  and  cunning  slander. 
They  took  it  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  what  they  had  done.  They  felt 
that  they  had  deserved  well,  who  had 
lived  so  long  in  a  sort  of  siege,  some- 
times as  much  harassed  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Ladysmith.  To  them  it  is 
due  that  Dublin  in  April  was  hung 
with  the  Empire's  flags,  that  the 
Queen  was  able  to  come  to  her  own 
city  as  its  Sovereign  Lady.  To  her 
and  to  them  be  the  high  pride  and 
the  credit;  none  of  it  to  any  Eng- 
lish government.  And  so  the  loyal 
subjects  received  their  reward,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  kindly  Mis- 
tress. They  were  all  honoured,  all 
decorated,  when  the  Empress-Queen 
drove  into  Dublin  without  fear,  with 
never  a  groan  to  meet  her.  They 
also  have  kept  the  flag  flying.  It 
was  pleasant  to  go  to  a  lonely  place 
and  think  about  it  among  the  sand- 
hills. 

When  a  cricketer  takes  up  golf, 
even  before  age  has  bowed  his  haughty 
spirit  and  loosed  his  knees,  he  can 
find  many  excuses  for  his  apostacy. 
He  must  keep  in  some  training 
during  his  discontented  winter,  for 
after  thirty  years  football  is  an 
anachronism ;  perhaps  he  fears  that 
idleness  during  the  winter  months 
will  develope  the  notorious  evil  liver. 
But  it  is  best  to  consider  such  a 
golfer,  born  from  the  corruption  of 
a  cricketer,  as  the  Industrious  Ap- 
prentice;  he   is   putting   by   for  his 
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old  age,  like  a  good  young  man  who 
insures  his  life  when  twenty-one.  In 
the  evil  days  when  the  keepers  of 
the  house  shall  tremble,  and  those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  be 
darkened,  his  early-gained  skill  in 
golf,  together  with  a  well-nursed 
handicap,  will  prevent  his  life  from 
becoming  a  vain  memory  of  happier 
things.  Such  arguments  furnish  a 
full  and  sufficient  satisfaction  for  a 
decadent  cricketer's  lapse  into  golf. 
They  do  not  remove  his  scorn  and 
anger  when  he  hears  of  boys  handling 
the  golf-stick  as  soon  as  they  are  as 
tall  as  a  mashie,  or  his  shudder  at 
learning  of  schools  where  golf  is  per- 
mitted. Such  a  performance  as  that 
of  the  Oxford  team  against  Cam- 
bridge, whom  they  beat  pointless  this 
year,  makes  him  uneasy  and  irritable ; 
skill  like  that  of  the  Oxford  players 
argues  a  mis-spent  youth,  for  it  must 
have  been  acquired  in  years  when 
cricket  and  football  should  have  been 
compulsory;  in  such  a  case  the  half 
is  greater  than  the  hole.  For  golf  is 
no  game  for  boys ;  its  influence  on 
a  weak  character  is  evil.  The  best 
young  cricketer  may  at  any  time  be 
bowled  out  by  anyone;  the  flying 
three-quarter  may  find  himself  clasped 
round  the  ankles,  for  all  his  brilliant 
run,  by  a  plucky  little  full-back  in 
the  Third  Form.  Both  of  them 
must  learn  to  bury  pique  at  their 
own  failures  in  exultation  over  the 
common  glory.  For  boys  golf  is  too 
selfish,  and  fosters  conceit ;  it  does 
not  teach  the  weary  and  aching  to 
whisper,  "  Endure  on,  my  heart,  for 
aforetime  you  have  endured  other 
worse  things."  Even  now  cricket 
is  taking  too  much  note  of  statistics ; 
averages  are  worshipped,  and  the 
youthful  cricketer  is  led  to  keep  one 
eye  on  himself  and  the  other  on 
the  newspaper.  But  personal,  selfish 
records  are  the  essence  of  golf.  The 
players  work  round  the  course,  "and 


the  sin  ye  do  by  two  and  two  "  you 
are  praised  for  one  by  one.  If  the 
gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at 
home  in  ease  hear  that  their  sons  at 
school  play  golf,  let  them  indite  hard 
matters,  and  set  their  children's  teeth 
on  edge.  The  young  must  stand  up 
to  fast  bowling  on  bad  wickets,  must 
fling  themselves  under  the  boots  of 
forward  rushes,  for  the  age  of  uni- 
versal peace  is  not  yet.  Golf  is  for 
those  who  drink  whisky  and  soda- 
water  and  talk  about  rheumatism, 
and  speculate  on  coming  old  age. 

There  is  no  primrose  path  to  the 
putting-green ;  the  novice  at  golf  has 
no  broad  and  easy  road  to  tread. 
Ho  suffers  the  more  because  his  self- 
esteem  is  cruelly  wounded.  He  may 
have  won  some  success  at  cricket  or 
football,  having  played  long  enough 
to  make  the  most  artful  tricks  of  the 
game  surrender  him  their  secrets,  and 
now  he  sees  himself  once  again  a 
ridiculous  beginner.  His  associates 
look  on  him  as  he  looks  on  a  girl 
trying  to  bowl  round-arm;  he  is 
ungraceful  and  ineffective,  and  he  is 
conscious  of  it  from  the  lining  of  his 
cap  to  the  soles  of  his  boots.  But  he 
never  abandons  the  struggle;  there 
seems  to  be  no  anti-toxin  for  the 
golfer  once  infected.  No  matter  that 
for  years  he  has  glowered  at  the 
clubs,  and  railed  against  the  bar- 
barous jargon ;  he  is  now  for  ever 
fallen,  as  unrepentant  as  Lucifer  and 
equally  garrulous  among  the  partners 
of  his  fall.  Cricketers  and  football- 
players  talk  far  less  about  their  for- 
tunes than  golfers  do,  who  mouth 
technical  terms  with  a  smack  of  the 
lips.  Cricketers  are  almost  reticent 
about  the  chances  and  changes  of 
their  innings,  because  they  were 
plain  for  all  men  to  see;  they  can- 
not take  a  bat  and  ball  into  a 
hidden  place,  and  issue  full  of  history. 
Footballers  are  men  of  action,  not  of 
words,   and  upon   them   too  a  fierce 
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light  beats.  The  golfer  ponders  over 
his  "  brassy  lies  "  alone.  Though  his 
work  lacks  the  high  dignity  of  cricket 
it  is  nevertheless  not  so  frivolous  as 
the  enemy  maintain.  It  may  indeed 
be  held  with  truth  that  a  cricket- 
match  is  at  least  eleven  times  as 
important  as  a  golf-match.  When 
Grace  led  out  the  English  team 
against  the  Australians  no  one  could 
remain  unmoved;  the  main  was  set, 
the  issues  were  vast.  Nothing  suited 
the  occasion  but  Virgil's  stateliest 
measure  : 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  prcelia 

Caesar 
Cum  patribus  populoque,  Penatibus  et 

magnis  Dis. 

Still  golfers  derive  some  dignity 
from  the  foe  against  whom  they 
strive.  Rugby  football  is  a  story  of 
abortive  effort ;  cricket  is  but  a 
constant  appeal  to  human  frailty ; 
the  golfer  is  matched  against  Nature 
herself.  His  enthusiasm  is  the  same 
spirit  that  animates  the  colonists  who 
turn  the  barren  plains  into  oceans  of 
waving  wheat;  Nature  is  fond  of 
leaving  both  them  and  him  in  a  hole. 
Further,  and  this  is  where  mortal 
temper  breaks  down,  the  golfer  is 
also  contending  against  the  eternal 
truths  of  mathematics.  Two  and  two 
make  four  though  the  wind  be  a  gale 
and  the  rain  heavy,  in  bright  sunlight 
and  in  a  black  squall.  When  the  good 
golfer  dies  he  will  go  to  a  Paradise 
where  two  and  two  make  three. 

But  the  novice  who  wants  more 
immediate  consolation  (experto  credat), 
he  will  find  some  oblivious  balm  if 
he  brings  his  clubs,  his  clumsy  arms, 
and  sliding  feet  to  the  West  of 
Ireland,  where  are  fine  links  upon  a 
fine  coast  in  the  stony-hearted  county 
of  Clare.  When  the  world  seems  too 
much  with  him  he  can  forget  the 
brassy  and  the  cleek,  and  watch  the 
arrival  of  the  league-long  rollers  that 


left  America  last  year.  The  small 
village  of  Kilmaheen,  to  which  an 
epidemic  fate  has  led  him,  is  at  the 
end  of  a  deep  gulf ;  you  can  lie  on 
Furdurstrandi,  the  Long  and  Won- 
derful Beaches,  and  see  the  two  arms 
of  cliff  stretch  out  on  either  side  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  village  looks 
very  old,  and  is  very  indifferent  to 
golf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
natives  thoroughly  despise  the  but- 
terfly visitors,  and  wonder  patiently 
at  their  recklessness  in  hitting  and 
following  a  little  white  ball,  when 
the  potatoes  should  be  dug,  or  when, 
as  always,  seaweed  must  be  saved 
from  the  waves  and  heaped  and  dried, 
or  dug  into  the  potato-gardens  for 
manure.  If  you  snatch  an  afternoon 
from  the  game  to  wander  round  the 
village  or  on  the  little  sea-wall,  every- 
body looks  sideways  at  you,  and  no 
one  addresses  you.  Your  presence 
after  all  is  not  unacceptable,  for  such 
fools  as  you  sometimes  leave  a  little 
money  in  the  cabins  which  serve  as 
shops,  if  perchance  you  run  out  of 
tobacco  and  buy  with  coppers  a  foul 
taste  and  smarting  lips.  You  feel 
you  are  an  alien  as  you  listen  to  the 
high-pitched  voices  talking  a  language 
of  which  you  know  never  a  word,  and 
also  you  feel  no  regret.  Here,  on 
the  edge  of  Europe,  are  the  early 
inhabitants  who  have  been  pushed  to 
the  brink  by  the  more  active  races 
behind  them ;  very  many  have  taken 
the  plunge  and  crossed  to  the  other 
side.  The  men  and  women  look 
small  and  wizened;  the  former,  in 
honour  of  their  superior  sex,  wear 
boots  and  the  universal  clerical  felt 
hat ;  the  latter  fold  a  shawl  around 
their  heads  and  are  generally  bare- 
footed. They  must  be  better  off  than 
the  inlanders,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
food  within  reach  of  their  tarred 
canvas  boats;  the  captain  bold  of 
a  coracle  cannot  venture  far.  The 
sea    too    is    a  jealous   sea,   and   its 
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wrath  has  made  it  lonely,  for  on  this 
rough-hewn  coast  there  is  no  harbour 
of  refuge  when  the  ocean  wipes  from 
its  face  the  innumerable  smiles  and 
begins  the  fight  once  more.  Never 
a  sail  crosses  the  horizon;  the  familiar 
fishing-smack  of  the  North  Sea  is  here 
unknown,  and  the  sea  flings  up  no 
rubbish  but  its  own  upon  the  spotless 
sands.  Not  without  reason  the  little 
houses  of  Kilmaheen  are  roofed  with 
slate ;  on  many  nights  in  the  year 
a  thatched  roof  would  feel  too  strong 
an  impulse  landwards ;  also  slate  is 
cheap  and  straw  is  dear,  where  no 
grain-crops  are  grown.  The  village 
lies  under  the  grassy  hill  on  which 
the  Golf  Links  Hotel  affronts  the 
sea  ;  on  its  right  hand  are  the  sand- 
dunes  untrodden  for  ages  save  by  the 
conies  and  other  feeble  folk,  until 
a  practised  eye  detected  that  here 
would  be  the  perfect  links.  Now 
the  wilderness  is  charted,  and  un- 
considered dells  and  hillocks  have  the 
beautiful  new  names  which  trip  off 
the  English  tongue,  familiar  atrocities 
such  as  Klondike,  the  Veld,  Ponds. 

These  are  said  to  be  "sporting" 
links,  and  the  novice  finds  the  sport 
monotonous  in  variety,  as  he  follows 
his  ball  from  great  deep  to  great 
deep,  looking  for  greens  which  lie, 
like  Lacedaemon,  low  among  the  rifted 
hills.  One  can  rename  the  stations 
to  suit  a  wandering  fancy.  Here  are 
the  Caudine  Forks,  there  the  defile 
Trasimenian  ;  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  drive  into  the  river  Allia.  As  to 
the  natural  fortress  known  as  Ponds, 
once  upon  a  time  there  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  fell  down.  Gallant 
charges  were  made,  as  fresh  troops 
arrived,  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and 
hail,  with  a  faith  that  ought  to  have 
moved  the  mountain ;  some  stayed 
there  until  their  cards  became  fiery 
scrolls,  written  over  with  lamentation 
and  woe;  then  they  passed  on,  still 
nursing     the     unconquerable     hope. 


Elsewhere  a  topped  drive  may  travel 
far  ;  on  these  links  the  ball  must  rise, 
and  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  or  the  striker  will 
wander  devious  in  undiscovered  coun- 
try, Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua. 
From  it  he  will  emerge  feeling  like 
stout  Cortes,  or  a  badly-trained  setter, 
or  St.  Paul  after  fighting  against 
wild  beasts  at  Ephesus.  After  such 
troubles  as  these,  when  the  novice 
feels  towards  Scotchmen  as  Dr.  John- 
son did,  and  hates  his  clubs,  and 
hates  the  wrinkled  smile  of  the  golf- 
ball,  thinking  with  regret  of  the  red, 
round,  comfortable  ball  he  knew  so 
well,  he  will  do  well  to  seek  peace 
elsewhere  and  ensue  it.  Upon  the 
cliffs  he  may  forget  to  mourn  over 
the  great  Pou  Sto,  horrid  problem ; 
within  the  sound  of  this  forgetful 
shore  the  vanity  of  human  wishes 
is  clear.  It  is  a  fine  opportunity  to 
ponder  over  the  pathetic  fallacy,  until 
it  is  lost  in  petty  interests.  Here  is 
green  sea,  dark  sea,  and  white  sea, 
with  peaceful,  inexplicable  ribbons  of 
greyish  water  like  paths  across  a 
common.  Looking  inland  you  see  the 
same  colours  in  sky  and  land,  but 
there  are  also  the  purple  cliffs  above 
and  yellow  sand  below.  Scholars 
who  think  Homer's  epithets  incon- 
sistent where  he  makes  Achilles  sit 
"  on  the  shore  of  the  hoary  sea  look- 
ing over  the  wine-dark  main,"  should 
go  to  the  shore  and  be  wise.  When 
the  weather  is  calm  the  far-travelled 
waves  sound  like  a  droning  bee;  in 
storm  they  roar  mightily,  for  they 
do  not  know  the  secret  of  the  mad- 
dened scream.  The  place  begets 
wild  and  impossible  desires.  The 
imagination  dreams  of  taking  a  house, 
filling  it  with  books,  and  living  here 
throughout  the  lonely  winter,  watch- 
ing the  gales  drive  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  enjoying  what  some- 
body calls  the  tumultuous  privacy 
of  storm 
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In  sociable  moments  an  attempt 
could  be  made  to  discover  whether 
the  natives  have  minds  and  souls,  and 
whether  they  are  more  cautious  than 
stupid.  You  must  own  that  they 
possess  souls,  even  though  they  do 
not  call  them  their  own,  if  you  will 
snatch  a  fine  Sunday  morning  from 
golf,  and  spend  it  in  religious  obser- 
vation. There  may,  or  may  not  be 
five  Protestants  within  reach  of  the 
small  chapel-of-ease  at  Kilmaheen ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  the 
rest  of  the  people.  The  golfing  visitors 
are  therefore  so  important,  and  the 
Protestant  rector  so  unusually  sen- 
sible, that  a  special  early  service  is 
held  at  ten  o'clock  on  summer  Sun- 
days, so  that  a  long  day  may  be  spent 
on  the  links  afterwards.  Even  this 
fails  to  draw  the  sheep  within  the 
fold,  who  are  scattered  over  the  green 
pastures.  The  little  conventicle  could 
hold  fifty  worshippers  at  least ;  on  the 
day  of  a  great  Church  festival  it  con- 
tained about  fifteen.  There  had  been 
loyal  hands  at  work  in  the  quaint, 
bare  little  building ;  daffodils  and 
even  fragrant  yellow  roses  were  dis- 
posed around  pulpit  and  chancel ;  the 
young  clergyman  was  in  earnest  also. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  are  cultured 
Protestant  folk,  whose  souls  are  in 
our  own  keeping,  not  in  that  of  the 
priest's.  We  seem  somehow  to  reckon 
responsibility  more  lightly  than  he 
can  do.  Sunday  after  Sunday  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  fills  and  fills, 
as  the  donkeys  hobble  in  from  the 
inland  lanes  and  are  tied  beside  the 
door ;  the  late-comers  kneel  in  the 
court-yard  off  the  street;  the  later- 
come  kneel  in  the  street  itself.  These 
can  see  nothing,  hear  nothing ;  the 
proper  movements  are  made  at  the 
proper  time  as  the  impulse  spreads 
outward  from  those  within.  They  are, 
in  a  way,  a  pathetic  sight,  these  kneel- 
ing worshippers,  and  yet — faith  and 
ignorance,    unfaith    and    knowledge, 


our  souls  are  not  in  our  keeping, 
although,  militant  and  dominant,  we 
do  call  them  our  own.  If  reverence 
for  the  Church  meant  obedience  and 
loyalty  in  other  things,  applause 
would  be  well-bestowed ;  but  the 
peasants  of  Clare  are  neither  obedient 
nor  loyal  to  those  placed  in  authority 
over  them.  Perhaps  their  reverence 
for  the  priesthood  exhausts  all  their 
stock  of  it.  Within  those  limits  their 
sympathies  are  wide  enough.  If  you 
go  south  along  the  cliffs  for  a  long 
mile  or  so  you  will  come  to  a  doll's 
house  over  a  holy  well.  The  tiny 
wooden  building,  three  feet  high  by 
one  deep,  is  more  like  a  doll's  house 
with  the  front  wall  gone  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  On  the 
shelves  is  the  usual  assembly  of  little 
china  images,  some  sacred,  some 
secular,  and  of  delf  mugs  to  drink 
from.  It  also  contains  a  card  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  What  do  they  know  of 
Padua  or  Padua  of  them  ?  A  mere 
Protestant  knows  nothing  of  St.  An- 
thony, unless  it  be  his  fire,  and  not 
much  of  Padua.  It  was  not  a  saint 
who 

Learnt  the  art  that  none  may  name 
At  Padua  far  beyond  the  sea. 

The  contrasted  surroundings  at 
Kilmaheen  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
stranger.  He  is  housed  in  a  modern 
hotel,  picturesque,  self-sufficient,  con- 
taining an  excellent  cook,  and  all  the 
little  luxuries  which  pampered  people 
expect  from  bedtime  to  bed-time. 
When  he  wishes  to  send  a  telegram 
he  walks  "  down  town,"  and  writes  on 
a  counter  in  a  cabin,  a  white-washed 
cabin,  such  as  grow  so  luxuriantly  all 
over  Ireland  that  nothing  seems  more 
hateful,  until  the  next  blue-washed 
or  pink-washed  house  comes  in  sight. 
Is  it  the  Celtic  glamour  that  makes 
our     people    prefer    a    whitewashed 
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cabin  to  one  covered  with  climbing 
plants  and  set  in  flowers  ?  No  money 
is  needed  where  the  nearest  wood  will 
furnish  armfuls  of  treasure.  If  the 
inherent  love  of  beauty,  which  sets 
the  Celt  above  the  Saxon  according 
to  people  who  live  mainly  in  London, 
determines  the  matter,  the  House 
Beautiful  should  stand  naked  and 
unashamed,  a  whited  sepulchre  in 
green  pleasaunces.  It  is  more  kindly 
to  believe  that  in  many  cases  this 
nakedness  is  a  legacy  from  days  when 
the  tenant  dared  not  improve  his 
holding,  from  fear  lest  the  landlord 
should  raise  the  rent.  Still  the  Irish 
peasant,  man  and  woman,  is  notably 
indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
wild  or  cultivated.  The  children 
rarely  gather  from  the  wealth  of 
spring  blossoms  with  which  the  West 
of  Ireland  is  clothed.  In  Kilmaheen 
the  children  are  wild  and  shy,  except 
the  caddies.  These  keen  small  boys 
are  exposed  to  evil  influence  early  in 
life.  We  may  fancy  that  they  keep 
a  company  of  villagers  enthralled 
in  evening-hours  when  they  quote 
the  language  they  have  heard  issu- 
ing from  a  bunker;  in  such  remote 
villages  new  oaths  are  doubtless 
welcome.  As,  however,  they  are 
Roman  Catholics  they  are  unhurt 
by  the  Sunday  golf  which  lashes 
some  Church  of  Ireland  parsons  to 
madness.  Many  of  us  have  heard 
the  familiar  exordium,  "  Living  as  we 
do  in  the  midst  of  an  erring  popula- 
tion," and  know  well  that  diversion  is 
at  hand.  The  caddie  in  full  work  is 
a  youthful  Croesus  where  wages  are 
small  and  infrequent  ;  with  other 
boys  he  must  feel  like  Harvey  Cheyne 
among  the  "  We're  Here's."  He  earns 
shillings  for  a  two  hours'  stroll,  while 
his  father,  small  and  bent,  does  ten 
hours'  work  for  a  couple  of  them. 
The  caddie's  education  brings  out  his 
intelligence,  and  he  is  a  man  of  the 


world  compared  with  his  elders. 
They  stare  at  the  red  coats  with  dull 
uncomprehending  eyes,  as  shy  as  the 
dark  Iberians  ;  if  you  speak  to  them, 
they  risk  a  startled  glance,  and  then 
their  eyes  are  everywhere  but  on  your 
face.  Strangers  and  strange  speech 
seem  to  distress  these  dwellers  on  the 
coast.  Elsewhere  in  Ireland  any 
man  is  glad  to  rest  from  his  labours 
and  chat  joyously  with  a  stranger, 
inasmuch  as  he  loves  novelty,  and  has 
a  passion  for  wasting  time. 

Kilmaheen  lay  through  all  the  ages 
in  the  undiscovered  country  at  the 
Back  of  Beyond,  disturbed  only 
lightly  by  a  narrow  gauge  railway, 
whose  trains  trickle  slowly  along  the 
coast.  light  railways  are  delightfully 
casual,  and  make  no  display  of  power. 
The  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded 
sleep  of  Kilmaheen  did  not  suffer 
from  the  trains.  But  an  enthusiastic 
golfer  drove,  by  mere  accident,  along 
the  shore  some  years  ago,  and  saw 
that  here  Mecca  lay  waiting  for  the 
pilgrims.  Other  men  had  looked  at 
it  with  unseeing  eyes,  like  those  of 
Sir  Bedivere.  Sand-hills,  short  grass, 
low  lean  thorn,  are  beautiful  to  the 
eyes  of  multitudes  now  who  would 
once  have  shuddered  at  the  view. 
There  is  probably  by  this  time  a 
neat  golf  pavilion  where  Locksley 
Hall  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts. 
One  of  the  saddest  lines  and  most 
beautiful  that  Tennyson  ever  wrote, 
with  its  slow  movement  and  long 
pauses,  would  now  evoke  gay  recol- 
lections of    a  mashie  stroke  among 

The  oat-grass,  and  the  sword-grass,  and 
the  bulrush  in  the  pool. 

Kilmaheen  is  a  fair  spot,  and  any- 
one who  would  view  it  aright  may 
take  a  ticket  to  Lehinch.  He  will 
find  the  railway-companies  generous 
to  golfers. 

E.  E. 
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A  straggling  building  with  a 
spiked  gateway,  sadly  out  of  repair, 
and  needing  manipulation  in  the 
opening,  as  it  led  through  a  bare 
courtyard  to  a  portico  that  did  its 
best  to  be  imposing, — such  was  your 
introduction  to  the  royalty  of  Balsnigh 
Rai,  of  an  Indian  principality.  And 
if  indeed  the  iron  and  the  mortar  had 
failed  to  impress  you,  there  was  always 
the  chance  that  the  ill-dressed,  ill- 
drilled  guard  would  excite  what  was 
lacking  in  the  sentiment. 

But  there  was  time  for  a  regular 
series  of  impressions  to  lounge  through 
your  unoccupied  mind.  The  opium- 
eating  courtiers  around  his  magnifi- 
cent Highness  believed  in  admitting 
you  to  the  presence  in  detachments, 
as  it  were.  The  more  abject  you  felt, 
the  more  likely  was  it  that  you  would 
appreciate  their  pinchbeck  glories ; 
and  you  sat  on  in  the  durbar  vehicle, 
the  two  lean  horses  foaming  with  the 
drive  from  the  guest-house,  under  the 
weight  of  a  not  too  modern  chariot 
and  a  harness  patched  up  with  strips 
of  soiled  rag  or  old  packing-cord. 
Along  the  unwashed  stone  verandahs 
were  disposed  dirzies  (tailors),  of  vary- 
ing capacity.  Their  chief  sat  holding 
some  cheap  Manchester  print  between 


1  Purdah,  a  veil  or  curtain,  and  especially 
a  curtain  screening  women  from  the  sight 
of  men ;  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  Zenana, 
the  women's  apartments  as  distinct  from 
the  men's.  "  Native  ladies  look  upon  the 
confinement  behind  the  purdah  as  a  badge 
of  rank,  and  also  as  a  sign  of  chastity,  and 
are  exceedingly  proud  of  it."  Life  in  the 
Mofussil,  by  an  Ex-Civilian.  Two  volumes, 
1878. 
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the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  the  while 
he  clicked  the  unerring  steel  of  the 
workman  whose  craft  had  come  to 
him,  like  his  existence,  from  his 
immediate  antecedents.  Curious  gar- 
ments they  were  which  he  cut,  loose, 
shapeless  coats  with  tight  intermin- 
able sleeves  ;  and  he  threw  them  now 
to  this,  now  to  that  subordinate,  who 
whipped  a  long  piece  of  cotton  off  a 
small  white  ball,  and  requisitioned 
both  toes  and  fingers  while  he  helped 
the  creation  of  the  coats  through  the 
next  stage,  preparatory  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  large  important  man 
at  the  sewing-machine.  Yes,  a  verit- 
able sewing-machine  it  was,  and  the 
colony  and  the  State  were  rightly 
proud  of  it. 

Before  you  look  further,  you  should 
note  the  way  the  men  work.  'Tis 
non- Western,  topsy-turvy,  the  needle 
pulled  away  from  you,  and  travelling, 
therefore,  from  left  to  right  of  the 
seam,  instead  of  vicS  versd.  In  a 
group  by  themselves  sit  the  gold  and 
silver  embroiderers,  lean  men  with 
keen  faces  and  bent  backs.  They 
sit  on  the  floor  cross-legged,  and  the 
most  beautiful  designs  grow  under 
circumstances  and  with  the  aid  of 
implements  primitive  to  a  degree. 
Beside  each  worker  lies  the  bullion 
(gold  and  silver  in  tiny  spangles  or 
delicate  wire  lengths)  in  some  rough 
receptacle,  an  old  newspaper,  perhaps, 
or  the  contents  of  your  waste-paper 
basket.  The  design  is  chalked  out 
on  the  velvet  or  satin ;  and  he  sews 
the  bullion  on  to  this,  running  the 
sharpest  of  needles  through  the  wire, 
which  he  has  first  snipped  to  the  size 
required.     The  manipulation  of  that 
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mass  of  glittering  gold  and  silver 
becomes  fascinating,  —  but  here  is 
Chunital  the  herald.  Miss  Rebecca 
Yeastman,  the  lady- doctor,  through 
whose  spectacles  we  have  been  look- 
ing, is  summoned  to  the  durbar-room. 

Tall  is  Miss  Rebecca,  and  spare, 
and  angular.  As  she  alights,  her 
chatelaine  jingles  ominously.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  much  personality 
there  is  in  a  jingle?  There  is  the 
cheerful  jingle  of  the  maiden  of 
seventeen,  an  inviting  tintinnabula- 
tion, saying, — "I  am  coming,  play 
with  me,  laugh  with  me,  waste  as 
many  precious  minutes  as  you  dare  ! " 
There  is  the  decided  resonant  clash 
of  the  elderly  matron:  "I  have  come," 
it  says,  "to  set  things  straight ;  " — 
don't  you  hear  the  sound  ?  Then, 
lastly  there  is  the  mean  between  the 
two ;  the  confident,  active  jingle  of  the 
woman  of  business,  not  enticing,  but 
yet  not  jarring,  just  pleasantly  nega- 
tive. "  I  know  not  what  your  work 
may  be,  but  I've  come  to  do  mine, 
and  to  do  it  well ; "  and  at  the  sound 
all  idlers  despise  themselves,  and  slink 
into  unseen  corners.  In  India  there 
is  a  further  jingle,  the  jingle  of  the 
domestic,  "  rings  on  her  fingers,  bells 
on  her  toes ; "  but  her  ditty  is, — 
"  This  is  my  bank,  my  bank !  In 
this  showy,  noisy  form  I  carry  my 
savings." 

Rebecca  Yeastman  was  of  the  third 
category,  and  the  tailors  instinctively 
sat  the  more  upright  as  she  passed 
them,  and  sleepy  Huri,  in  the  corner, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  cracked  his  toes, 
and  fell  vigorously  to  his  tacking. 

Not  a  whit  bashful  was  she,  as 
she  followed  her  guide  up  the  marble 
staircase;  the  outlook  was  improv- 
ing, but  her  environment  very  seldom 
affects  a  woman  of  Rebecca's  calibre. 
For  so  self-possessed,  brisk  a  person 
her  walk  was  a  surprise ;  'twas  rather 
like  a  camel's, — head  protruding,  steps 
long    and    halting — but    it   did   still 


suggest  dogged  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  she  was  a  thoroughly  good 
creature,  every  faculty  of  her,  of  that 
you  were  certain. 

"  Lady  Sahib  will  wait  here,"  said 
the  man.  "  Ranee  Sahib  have  not 
yet  had  permission  to  receive.  Rajah 
Sahib  has  the  white  mark  on  his 
forehead,  will  not  finish  the  service 
of  the  holy  Vishnu  for  an  hour  or 
more.     No  one  will  disturb  the  lady." 

An  hour  or  more !  the  practical 
soul  of  the  woman  of  business  ab- 
horred the  long  vacuity ;  however, 
she  had  resources  within  possible 
reach.  From  a  capacious  pocket  she 
produced  some  feminine  filigree  occu- 
pation, and  ran  the  ivory  bobbin  in 
and  out  under  the  vigilant  pince-nez. 

Presently  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  might  be  as  well  to  put  together 
her  impressions  of  the  room.  A  com- 
prehensive glance  sufficed.  "Plush 
and  broken  crockery  !  "  she  said,  with 
her  characteristic  grunt,  and  as  her 
eyes  wandered  back  to  the  bobbin, 
she  intercepted  the  steady  scrutiny 
of  a  pair  of  black  eyes.  They  were 
not,  by  any  means,  a  nice  pair  of 
eyes,  long,  narrow,  a  little  quizzical, 
wholly  wily  and  untrustworthy, — hall- 
marked spy.  Rebecca  Yeastman  was 
certainly  not  sensitive,  or  she  would 
have  realised  earlier  that  behind 
almost  every  curtain  lurked  some  such 
watcher,  soft-footed,  noiseless,  wake- 
ful. However,  this  particular  inspec- 
tion in  no  way  disconcerted  her: 
neither  annoyance  nor  curiosity,  even 
the  most  fleeting,  varied  the  immo- 
bility of  her  face;  and,  albeit  she 
knew  it  not,  it  was  to  this  fact  that 
she  owed  the  termination  of  her  vigil. 
The  old  harridan,  who  directed  affairs 
behind  the  purdah,  carried  back  a 
favourable  verdict.  "She'll  do,"  she 
said.  "She's  as  ugly  as  the  toad 
which  croaks  in  the  pond  yonder; 
and  she  can  keep  a  secret,  or  may  the 
Gods  forever  still  my  lying  tongue ! " 
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It  was  this  old  woman,  Parbathi 
herself,  who  went  back  for  her ;  and 
she  led  her  through  such  dark,  in- 
tentionally devious  passages,  that 
Rebecca,  though  excellent  at  locality, 
could  never  tell  whether  or  not  the 
room  she  finally  entered  were  in  the 
same  building  as  the  one  she  had  left. 

The  sight  which  greeted  her  was 
sufficiently  new  and  engrossing.  The 
room  was  large  and  square  with 
windows  too  high  for  purposes  of 
outlook,  and  closely  barred  against 
all  use  as  ventilators.  On  the  floor 
was  a  gaudy  Western  carpet,  stamped, 
literally  as  well  as  intrinsically,  as 
cheap  German  merchandise.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  a  high 
silver  bedstead,  hung  with  opaque 
curtains,  which  were  evidently  not 
intended  as  security  against  mosqui- 
toes, for  those  musical  creatures 
buzzed  among  the  heavy  folds  with 
appreciative  contentment.  On  the 
floor  sat  women  of  varying  ages, 
some  shaven  and  without  ornament, 
others  caparisoned  gaily  enough ;  all 
in  the  rich  dark  reds  and  blues 
of  the  Kathiawad  saree.  They  were 
moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro  to  a 
monotonous  Gregorian  wail,  which 
ceased  not  for  the  entrance  of  the 
intruder.  Parbathi  pointed  to  the 
bed,  and  Rebecca  approached,  being 
constrained  to  submit  for  lack  of 
language,  else  her  initiatory  activities 
would  certainly  have  been  devoted 
to  the  extrusion  of  the  noise  and  the 
introduction  of  some  fresh  air. 

When  her  eyes  had  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  want  of  light,  what 
she  saw  in  no  way  alarmed  her 
medical  instincts.  Among  tumbled 
bed-clothes,  rich  silks,  and  cheap 
cotton  sheets,  lay,  fully  dressed  and 
bejewelled,  a  smug,  sleek,  decently- 
featured  Indian  lady.  Her  skin  was 
beautifully  smooth,  and  under  her 
lashes  were  the  accustomed  artificial 
shadows,  the   material  abrit  omen  of 


the  nation.  One  plump  hand  lay 
lazily  across  the  clothes,  and  you  saw 
that  the  nails  were  well-kept  and 
dyed  with  the  brilliant  mendhi  ;  the 
other  hand  was  coiled  pettishly  round 
the  short  thick  neck. 

"Bilious,"  said  Rebecca.  Par- 
bathi did  not  understand,  but  she 
saw  that  the  doctor  was  not  im- 
pressed by  the  heinousness  of  the 
disease,  and  she  poured  out  volleys 
of  jargon,  waving  her  hands  in  wild 
gesticulation.  Then,  growing  helpless 
at  the  sight  of  Rebecca's  calm  and 
sane  proceedings, — the  matter  of  fact 
feeling  of  the  pulse,  the  unceremo- 
nious lift  of  the  eye-lid,  the  business- 
like production  of  tablet  and  pencil 
for  the  composition  of  a  suitable  tonic 
— it  dawned  on  her  that  a  communi- 
cating tongue  was  what  she  wanted ; 
and  she  darted  out  to  secure  old 
Prubhu  Das,  the  domestic  secretary, 
and  the  one  male,  save  the  Rajah,  who 
was  allowed  access  to  this  end  of  the 
palace.  Prubhu  Das  was  just  behind 
the  door,  watching,  and  was  therefore 
soon  produced.  He  was  a  spare 
fleshless  Hindu,  clad  in  flowing  robes 
over  which  he  wore  a  long  white  coat. 
On  his  head  was  a  slight  black  cap, 
from  out  of  which  had  escaped  the 
wiry  grev  top-knot,  the  sign  occipital 
of  his  Brahminism ;  and  as  he  bowed 
and  genuflected  to  the  lady,  this  odd 
little  termination  bobbed  in  the  most 
ludicrous  way  against  the  rest  of  his 
clean-shaven  head.  For  you  must 
know  that  Brahmins  grow  a  capillary 
oasis  there  alone,  where  most  West- 
erns are  innutritive  in  old  age. 

"Your  Honour,"  he  said,  "your 
Monstrosity,  your  Magniloquence, 
learned  in  the  English  iEsculapian- 
isms  !  in  this  poor  house  we,  prince 
of  the  people,  are  your  dusty  slaves  !  " 
Here  he  paused,  to  leer  deprecatingly 
and  express  facially  his  grovelling 
obsequiousness. 

"Humph!"    said    Rebecca,    "you 
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know  English  I  suppose?  Well  then, 
this  lady  has  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  which  cannot  be  cured  by  bestir- 
ring herself.  She  is  bilious, — that  is 
all — the  rest  is  imagination.  Here 
is  a  tonic,  and  I  have  also  noted 
directions  as  to  diet,  air,  and  exercise. 
These  windows  ought  to  be  open,  and 
all  these  howling  women  turned  out. 
Do  you  hear  1 " 

Prubhu  Das  was  the  most  delight- 
ful pantomime  possible.  There  he 
stood,  slightly  inclining  forward,  his 
hands  clasped  in  agonised  supplica- 
tion, his  eyes  blinking  twenty  to  the 
second,  and  at  every  few  words 
spoken  he  jerked  his  head  towards 
the  doctor,  opening  his  mouth  in  a 
gape  which  was  meant  to  convey  a 
combination  of  assent  and  astonish- 
ment. Then  he  spoke ;  the  occasion 
was  serious,  and  his  speech  matched  it. 

"Lady  not  diagnosticate  good,  right 
way.  Ranee  Sahib  not  bile  ;  Ranee 
Sahib  poison.  You  see  old  Mother 
Thekrani  wear  widow's  cloth.  She 
cobra-minded,  breeze  in  her  brain. 
She  make  poison  ready.  Cook  sweet- 
meats, in  sweetmeats  hide  poison. 
Ranee  eat  sweetmeat,  now  sick,  to- 
morrow die.  Rajah  Sahib  carry  her 
on  litter,  make  her  ashes.  Mother 
Thekrani  too  much  wicked.  Doctor 
Lady  give  certificate,  write  Ranee 
Sahib  die  poison."  He  gasped,  ex- 
hausted with  such  direct  speaking,  for 
his  mind  was  tortuous  and  abhorred 
a  straight  line. 

"  Nonsense ! "  was  the  retort. 
"  The  lady  is  no  more  poisoned  than 
I  am  when  I  eat  too  much  dinner." 
But  Prubhu  Das's  next  move  was 
more  practical.  The  doctor  was  pre- 
sented with  a  quantity  of  food  alleged 
to  have  been  eaten  by  the  Ranee, 
neatly  bottled  and  sealed  in  accord- 
ance with  local  police-instructions  on 
the  subject — what  an  amount  of 
study  those  rules  had  cost  the  old 
man ! — and,  albeit  denying  any  con- 


nection between  the  food  and  the 
royal  lady,  Rebecca  promised  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  the  next  day. 
She  chuckled  gleefully  as  she  carried 
off  her  prize ;  poisons  were  her  special 
subject,  and  she  had  hardly  dared 
to  hope  that  an  introduction  to  the 
Indian  type  would  be  so  soon  afforded 
her.  The  report  she  wrote  before  she 
slept,  in  the  large  chandelier-lighted 
drawing-room  of  the  guest-house.  It 
was  brief  enough ;  the  food  contained 
poison  sufficient  to  have  extinguished 
instantly  the  entire  nine  lives  of  the 
most  vital  cat.  She  added  an  unso- 
licited rider  on  the  impossibility  of 
the  Ranee's  having  partaken  of  this 
concoction,  and  of  the  equal  absurdity 
of  connecting  the  Thekrani  with  any 
such  deep-laid  scheme.  But  the  per- 
spicuity of  her  arguments  appealed 
not  to  the  Durbar.  .  There  was  poison 
in  the  food,  so  much  was  certain; 
therefore  the  old  Thekrani  (who  had 
not  even  the  most  remote  connection 
with  the  royal  kitchen,)  must  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  at  the  domestic 
tribunal. 


II. 


Not  far  from  Gower  Street  station, 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  corner  of 
the  city  of  London,  stands  a  great 
block  of  modern  red  brick.  You  are 
back  again  in  the  haunts  of  civilisa- 
tion now,  and  you  press  the  button 
to  summon  the  accustomed  porter. 
He  comes  promptly,  and  yon  follow 
him  up  a  flight  of  steps,  which  beam 
upon  you  in  the  unmistakeable  clean- 
liness of  English  soap  and  water. 
"Miss  Marion  Mainwaringf  This 
way,  No.  17,"  says  the  stout  cus- 
todian of  the  Women  Students9 
Chambers,  Chenies  Street;  and  he 
retires  with  a  salute,  leaving  you  to 
your  own  resources. 

It  looks  like  a  student's  room, 
and   a  woman's.     Prints  of  Rubens 
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and  Nicolo  Poussin,  of  Cuyp  and 
William  Hunt,  of  Burne-Jones  and 
Rossetti,  Madonnas  and  bacchanal 
orgies,  Dutch  sunsets  and  beggar- 
boys,  hang,  in  impartial  selection 
and  appropriate  setting,  against  the 
Morris-papered  walls.  One  end  of 
the  room  is  lined  with  deep-browed 
tomes,  of  a  scientific  and  medical 
aspect ;  a  writing-table  in  the  spacious 
bow-window  betrays  an  air  of  recent 
requisition;  softly-cushioned  lounges 
invite  to  unstudious  repose ;  within 
easy  reach  are  picture-papers  and 
the  latest  poem.  The  mantel-piece 
is  laden  with  the  pretty  yellow  jon- 
quil; and  a  copper  kettle  is  just 
beginning  to  simmer  on  the  pleasantly 
crackling  fire,  beside  which  sits  the 
tall,  dark,  strong-featured  owner  of 
these  varied  tastes.  She  reads  sheets 
of  closely  written  foreign  paper,  and 
you, — you  creep  behind  her  and  look 
over  her  shoulder. 


Kathiawad,  November,  1896, 

Well,  Marion, 

For  all  brainless,  unjust  atrocities 
commend  me  to  sleek,  globulous 
Rajahs  of  Indian  principalities !  You 
will  remember  the  story  of  the 
poisoned  comfits,  and  how  excited  I 
was  at  the  possibility  of  investigating 
an  Indian  poison  so  early  in  my  life 
here  1  I  had  such  visions  of  collect- 
ing useful  data  for  the  old  Octopian 
in  the  dear  laboratory  round  which 
my  affections  still  hover.  But,  alack, 
my  pride  is  turned  to  remorse  !  The 
immediate  result  of  my  report  is  that 
they  suspect  a  poor  old  widowed  ex- 
Queen  of  an  attempt  to  poison  one 
of  her  grandson's  wives,  and  she  is 
expelled  the  palace,  bereft  of  all 
that  might,  by  any  possibility,  help 
her  to  keep  herself  in  fairly  decent 
comfort  elsewhere.     I  expect  the  fact 


was  that  the  young  Ranees  disliked 
the  old  one,  and  plotted  this  device 
for  ridding  themselves  of  her  super- 
vision. They  tell  me  she  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  former  maid, 
and  I  mean  to  go  and  see  her,  and 
hear  more  of  her  history. 

No  !  I  have  not  plagued  myself 
with  vain  regrets,  as  you'd  have  done  : 
not,  at  least,  after  a  quiet  sane  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  Why  should 
I  prick  my  fingers  with  the  thorns 
which  other  people  gather  1  You  will 
know,  however,  that  I  did  not  omit 
my  best  persuasions  with  the  Prince, 
useless  as  I  could  not  help  feeling 
they  were  at  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  to   me   personally   the 
Rajah  has  been  kindness  itself.     This 
is  only  a  moderately  sized  State,  and 
is  not  very  remarkable  for  natural  or 
artificial  charms.     The  country  round 
about  is   cotton-picking   and  flat.     I 
rather  liked  seeing  the  small  sparely- 
clad   children,    (wearing   nought   but 
their  hair,  you  know,)  helping  their 
mothers  pick  cotton  under  the  bright 
Indian   skies.      But   the   cotton   fac- 
tories, with  their  tall  unpicturesque 
chimneys,  are   an   unpleasantly  civil- 
ised suggestion.     Among  the  arrange- 
ments planned  for  my  amusement  was 
a  play  by  a  strolling  company.     The 
palace  has  a  theatre,  but  the  night 
was  so  sultry  that   the  performance 
transferred    itself   to   an   impromptu 
stage    out    in    the    open.      'Twas    a 
strange  unforgetable  sight,  lighted  as 
it   was   by  flaming   torches,   burning 
weirdly  under  the  glowering  sky.     In 
the  foreground  sat  the  Rajah  on  his 
gemmed  throne,  richly  jewelled  and 
gaily  robed ;  behind  was  a  throng  of 
fierce   black-mustachioed    attendants, 
and  closing  up  round  the  royal  per- 
sonage an  impenetrable  guard.     Even 
among  his  own  people  he  is  not  safe. 
They   say   that   at   night   he   sleeps, 
literally,    under    drawn   swords,    two 
particularly  trusty  servitors  keeping 
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guard,    like    angels    with     extended 
wings,  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

The  stage-arrangements  were  rough 
enough,  and  the  play  in  parts,  I  am 
told,  quite  impossible;  but  ignorance 
of  the  language  stood  me  in  stead  of 
an  expurgated  edition.  'Twas  a  pan- 
tomimic skit  on  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  young  civilian.  A 
florid  Englishman  (the  mask  was  really 
good)  sits  at  a  camp-table,  holding 
his  migratory  court  upon  a  criminal 
charged  with  murdering  his  wife.  As 
he  does  not  yet  know  the  language 
he  works  through  an  interpreter. 

Magistrate.  How  old  was  your 
wife  ? 

Criminal.     Ten  years. 

Interpreter.  (Knowing  the  min- 
ority of  tJie  victim  toill  heighten  the 
heinou8ne88  of  the  crime  to  a  civilised 
mind.)  He  says,  Sir,  she  was  an  old 
woman,  of  some  sixty-five  years. 

Magistrate.  Aii  old  woman  ! 
Where's  the  corpse  ? 

Interpreter.  Now  burnt,  some 
twelve  months  since  your  Honour's 
last  visit  to  this  Zillah.  Prisoner 
keeping  in  gaol  all  the  time.  But 
ashes  in  Prisoner's  wallet.  Your 
Honour  inspect  ? 

Magistrate.  How  old  is  the 
prisoner  ? 

Criminal.     Twenty-five  years. 

Interpreter.  (Interpreting  again 
to  Jit  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  best.) 
Prisoner  same  age  as  late  corpse,  your 
Honour,  but  looking  very  young. 
Vishnu  God,  salt  preserve  his  life. 

Magistrate.  ( Whose  eyes  are  opened 
by  this  blatant  falsehood.)  Hang  the 
man, — to-morrow,  five  a.m.  ! 

The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be, 
when  you  do  stoop  to  lying,  take  care 
that  the  lies  have  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  plausibility. 

The  second  half  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  conjuring  tricks,  at  which 
local  jugglers  are  really  unsurpassable. 
I  hear  that  these  jugglers  are  a  caste 


by  themselves,  and  are  a  most  inter- 
esting people,  clannish  and  unap- 
proachable. To  their  own  caste  they 
are  exceedingly  kind.  A  Juggler's 
portionless  widow  becomes  the  care  of 
the  whole  community  ;  his  daughters 
are  married  at  their  joint  expense, 
and  his  sons  are  taught  the  trade  by 
the  cleverest  juggler  among  them. 
As  a  result,  a  woman  is  oftenest  in 
best  case  when  widowed.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  this  should  happen  in 
the  country  where  widowhood  has 
always  been  shown  us  in  the  saddest 
colours  ?  Truly  is  this  a  land  of 
anomalies  ! 

But  to  return, — a  custom  you  would 
have  enjoyed,  was  the  evening  lamp- 
lighting.  When  the  sun  drops,  the 
torch-bearers  congregate  at  the  palace- 
gates,  and  run  in  a  body,  bearing 
flaming  pines  in  their  hands,  to  salute, 
at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  palace, 
the  reigning  King.  He  is  called  by 
all  the  titles  which  his  country,  and 
the  Empress,  bestow  upon  him,  and 
by  all  the  high-sounding  flatteries 
which  the  Eastern  tongue  and  loyal 
subjects  can  devise.  Then  the  chief 
torch-bearer  lights  the  lamps  in  the 
entrance-hall,  till  which  is  done  not 
a  single  spark  must  relieve  the  dark- 
ness of  the  palace.  Should  there  be 
a  Prince  living  in  his  own  separate 
palace,  the  ceremony  is  repeated  for 
him.  It  was  all  so  strange  and 
oriental,  I  think  it  is  one  of  my  nicest 
memories  of  this  place. 

I  hear  I  may  visit  the  old  Thekrani 
to-morrow,  so  you  shall  have  news  of 
her  when  next  I  write. 

P.S.  What  do  the  ladies  do  all 
day,  you  ask?  Quarrel?  No,  they 
are  too  lethargic  for  any  such  activity. 
Most  of  them  turn  over  and  fondle 
their  lovely  jewels  and  silk  garments. 
One  Ranee  has  taken  a  violent  passion 
for  the  concertina.  She  has  about 
a  hundred  of  them  in  all  sizes,  and 
by    all    makers,    but    refuses    to   be 
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taught  how  to  handle  the  instrument 
in  the  conventional  way.  As  she  is 
energetic  about  playing,  you  can 
imagine  the  consequence.  I  no 
longer  wonder  that  about  half  a 
mile  divides  the  King's  apartments 
from  the  zenana. 


ii. 


Kathiawad,  December,  1896. 

Oh,  my  dear  Marion, 

Such  a  hovel  it  is  which  houses  the 
poor  old  Thekrani!  A  great  gate- 
way, built  for  offence  and  defence, 
does  indeed  frown  threateningly  at  the 
public  road,  and  is  officered  by  a  cus- 
todian equally  forbidding  and  impos- 
ing. But,  oh  the  sordid  poverty  behind 
the  wicket !  Two  small  rooms  are  all 
the  house  contains.  In  one  live  the 
maid  and  her  family,  all  devoted  to 
the  Thekrani  and  counting  them- 
selves happy  to  be  serving  her ;  the 
other  is  at  the  Thekrani's  own  dis- 
posal, but  she  lives  mostly  on  the 
little  verandah.  Here  I  found  her, 
dressed  in  a  spotless  white  cloth, 
seated  on  the  floor,  poring,  with  the 
bedimmed  vision  of  her  eighty-four 
years,  over  an  illumined  Sanskrit  text. 
The  little  grey  squirrels  ran  about  her 
unabashed,  hiding  in  the  folds  of 
her  draperies,  and  perching  on  her 
shoulder, — a  striking  contrast !  But, 
ugh  ! — the  mice  ran  about  too,  equally 
privileged,  and  you  will  understand 
how  apprehensive  these  made  me  feel. 
In  the  yard  just  beyond  are  tethered 
the  great  unsightly  buffaloes,  and  the 
dwarfed  Indian  cows,  which  provide 
not  only  the  chief  food,  but  also  the 
only  income  of  the  small  household. 
The  incarnate  pathos  of  it  rises  to 
your  mind  as  you  look  at  the  old 
woman !  I  wish  one  could  help  her. 
She  takes  things  with  a  large  equa- 
nimity however,  saying,  as  they  all 
say  in  this  country,  "  It  is  my  fate  !  " 


Her  jewels  have  long  since  been 
transmuted  into  coin,  one  beautiful 
uncut  diamond  alone  remaining. 
Should  nothing  else  happen  to  help 
her,  she  will  use  this  to  accomplish 
the  final  journey  of  her  life.  It  is 
such  an  odd  idea.  When  she  feels 
death  near,  (her  horoscope  will  date 
the  feeling,)  she  will  start,  however 
feeble,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
Ganges,  which,  you  must  know,  is 
many  hundred  miles  distant  from  this 
place.  She  will  take  with  her  the 
ashes  of  her  son  and  daughter,  having 
vowed  that  these  should  mingle  with 
the  sacred  fluid.  "If  I  reach  the 
Ganges,"  she  explained,  "  after  throw- 
ing in  these  two  little  bags,  and  say- 
ing the  necessary  prayers,  I  will  lay 
me  down  on  the  bank  and  die.  Subi- 
bree,  my  faithful  maid,  will  see  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  done  for  my 
poor  frame.  This  alone  is  now  my 
care  in  life." 

Of  the  Rajah  she  speaks  with 
difficulty.  Yet  she  did  tell  me  how  he 
wrested  from  her  all  her  possessions, 
and  indeed  he  still  withholds  her 
allowance,  month  by  month,  as  it 
falls  due.  But  she  is  quite  sure  that, 
with  the  gods,  there  will  be  retribu- 
tion for  him,  and  she  wastes  no 
human  vengeance. 

Her  ejection  from  the  palace  must 
have  been  picturesque.  It  was  in- 
tended that  this  should  be  a  final  trans- 
lation ;  and  to  this  end,  with  some 
show  of  an  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
was  sent  her  the  loveliest  of  garments. 
But  the  old  maid,  skilled  in  the  poisons 
of  native  States,  warned  her,  only  just 
in  time,  that  to  wear  it  would  be  to 
prepare  her  body  against  cremation. 
I  have  a  piece  of  it  now,  a  valued 
possession.  Failing  fraud,  they  had 
recourse  to  force.  Imagine  it  all ! 
The  breathless,  dark  night ;  the  swift 
stealthy  steps  of  the  harridan,  as  she 
comes  to  bind  her  victim,  preventing 
all    possible    outcry    by    a    tent-peg 
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wedged  in  between  the  poor  toothless 
jaws ;  the  noiseless  race  (tyranny 
against  helplessness!)  through  the 
deserted  streets;  the  secretive  palan- 
quin revealing  nothing  concerning 
its  burden — and,  finally  the  ruthless 
desertion  outside  the  city-gates  ! 
Here  she  would  have  fared  very 
badly  indeed,  but  that  a  kind-hearted 
palanquin-bearer  had  given  up  his 
place  at  the  poles  to  the  ubiquitous 
maid,  who  took  her  to  the  house 
where  I  found  her.  .  .  .  And  to 
think  that  all  this  time  the  Rajah 
was  entertaining  me,  to  lull  my 
suspicions  and  keep  me  off  enquiry ! 
I  am  an  oaf,  and  could  weep  with 
vexation  ! 


in. 

Kathiawad,  May,  1897. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  Thekrani, 
and  her  pitiful  story?  I  have  just 
heard  that  a  few  months  after  I  said 
good-bye  to  her,  she  felt  the  death-call, 
and  went  her  pilgrimage.  Her  vitality 
lasted  the  distance  of  the  sacred  river, 
and  she  omitted  nothing  of  all  she  had 
vowed.  But  that  was  a  week  ago, 
and  she  lies  in  a  trance  now  on  the 
treeless  sand-banks,  responsive  to 
neither  the  fierce  sun  by  day,  nor  the 
brilliant  stars  by  night.  Can't  you 
see  it  all?  And  the  eternal  river 
flows  by,  cold,  majestic,  unheeding  ! 
Cornelia  Sorabji. 
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That  good  scouting  is  a  chief 
factor  of  success  in  warfare  is  a 
maxim  of  tacticians,  the  truth  of 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  student  of  military  history. 
In  the  American  civil  war,  in  the 
struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
and  its  necessary  sequel  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  it  happened  again 
and  again  that  great  battles  were  won 
or  lost  according  as  the  preliminary 
work  of  reconnaisance  by  the  scouts 
on  either  side  was  well  or  badly  done. 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  owed 
many  of  their  astounding  successes 
to  the  far  greater  efficiency  of  their 
scouts,  of  whom  the  Georgian  moun- 
taineers were  the  best.  But  for  the 
exploit  of  a  single  Silesian  patrol,  who 
discovered  the  Austrian  army  in  an 
unexpected  position,  the  victory  of 
Sadowa  might  never  have  been 
achieved.  Again  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  a  whole  French  army- 
corps  was  discovered  in  the  air, — 
unsupported,  that  is  to  say,  and  out 
of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  French 
forces — by  two  Uhlans,  and,  acting  on 
the  information  they  brought  in,  Von 
Moltke,  sitting  spider-like  among  his 
telegraph-wires  forty  miles  away,  was 
able  to  surround  and  utterly  destroy 
it  at  a  very  small  cost.  And  but  for 
the  gross  neglect  of  scouting  by  his 
subordinate  officers  Osman  Pasha 
would  never  have  had  his  lines  of 
communication  cut  by  the  Russians 
or  have  been  compelled  to  sit  down 
at  Plevna ;  and,  insomuch  as  he  was 
by  far  the  ablest  general  on  either 
side,  the  whole  issue  of  the  campaign 
might  have  been  materially  changed. 


But  if  scouting  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  even  in  the  days  of 
the  needle-gun,  it  is  ten  times  more 
so  in  this  age  of  Mauser  rifles,  Creusot 
cannon,  and  smokeless  powder.  For 
the  future,  to  attack  a  prepared  posi- 
tion that  has  not  been  reconnoitred 
from  all  possible  points  of  view 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  a  catastrophe 
which,  even  if  it  does  not  utterly 
destroy  the  attacking  force,  may  yet 
so  shatter  the  self-confidence  of  the 
men  and  so  weaken  their  trust  in  the 
commanding  officer  as  to  render  it 
useless  for  the  time  being.  So  that 
it  is  certain,  not  only  that  the  scout 
will  be  more  of  a  personage  in  our 
army  than  he  has  been  in  the  near 
past,  but  that  our  officers  will  be 
taught  the  vital  importance  of  using 
him  properly.  For,  after  all,  the 
scout  has  to  obey  instructions  and,  i  f 
those  instructions  are  vaguely  worded 
or  omitted  altogether,  all  his  gifts, 
natural  and  acquired,  must  be  wasted. 

In  spite  of  the  high  price  we  have 
had  to  pay  in  the  present  war  for 
learning,  or  rather  re-learning  this 
lesson  in  tactics,  we  may  yet  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
the  good  scout  is  so  valuable.  In  the 
first  place  the  average  Englishman, 
thanks  to  his  love  of  open-air  sports 
such  as  cricket  and  hunting,  is  more 
easily  trained  to  scout  than  a  man 
of  any  other  nationality.  Secondly, 
we  have  in  our  colonies  any  number 
of  men  who  are  already  highly  trained 
for  the  work.  South  African  rangers 
of  the  veld,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  hunting  or  being  hunted  by  the 
children  of  Ham  and  other  big  game ; 
members  of  the  Australian  constabu- 
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laries,  who  can  run  down  the  black 
man  and  feel  their  way  through  the 
Land  of  Nothingness  which  lies  at 
the  back  of  the  settlements;  New 
Zealand  patrol- riders,  who  can  be 
trusted  to  find  the  Maori  cattle-thief 
even  when  he  has  taken  sanctuary  in 
the  mountains — how  many  such  could 
be  mastered  in  our  hour  of  need? 
And  then  there  are  the  Canadian 
scouts,  more  especially  the  famous 
prairie-detectives  from  the  West,  who 
are  in  some  respects  the  best  of  all. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  person- 
ally acquainted  with  several  of  these 
men  and  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  studying  their  methods ;  and  I 
may  therefore  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
speak  in  this  matter  with  some  little 
measure  of  authority. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  man 
who  is,  or  has  been,  a  member  of  the 
North- West  Mounted  Police  should 
be  a  first-rate  scout ;  for  when  he  goes 
man-hunting  the  quarry  is  generally 
an  Indian,  of  all  featherless  bipeds 
the  subtlest  in  evasion.  The  Boer  is 
his  equal  in  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
the  Australian  native  has  as  much 
(perhaps  even  more)  of  his  instinct 
for  locality,  and  the  Bhil  has  as  good 
an  eye  for  cover;  all  things  con- 
sidered, however,  and  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  men  who  speak  from 
a  wide  experience,  the  Indian  is  the 
hardest  to  catch.  When  he  travels 
on  foot  (and  he  generally  prefers  to 
do  so  because  a  mounted  man  is  so 
easily  seen  on  the  high  prairies)  he 
can  always  make  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  a  day,  or  even  more  if  it  is 
the  snow-shoeing  season.  Though  he 
cannot  journey  without  leaving  a  trail 
behind  him, — no  living  creature  but 
a  bird  can  dispense  with  that  hastily- 
scribbled  itinerary — he  is  careful  to 
make  it  as  difficult  to  read  as  he  can. 
He  will  run  backwards,  taking  flying 
leaps  on  this  side  and  that,  and 
tramp    for    long    distances    through 


living  water.  He  understands  the 
use  of  a  badger's  or  gopher's  hole  as 
a  help  to  hearing  the  far-off  tread  of 
an  approaching  patrol.  He  never 
camps  except  in  a  hollow  so  that  the 
figures  of  jiis  enemies,  should  they 
come  on  him  by  night,  shall  show 
up  against  the  ever-gleaming  north- 
western sky.  He  sleeps,  as  the 
saying  is,  with  his  soul  coiled  like  a 
rattle-snake;  even  if  you  see  him 
with  eyes  close-shut  you  may  be  sure 
his  ears  are  wide-open.  He  never 
omits  to  notice  the  most  distant  and 
infinitesimal  flash  of  sunlight  from 
a  policeman's  accoutrements,  and  the 
flight  of  startled  birds  never  escapes 
his  attention,  for  he  has  eyes  that 
can  take  in  the  whole  of  a  landscape 
at  a  glance.  To  find  a  needle  in  a 
haystack  or  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep, 
— these  are  simple  tricks  compared 
with  the  tracking  of  an  Indian  thief. 
Hunting  Indians,  therefore,  is  the 
finest  practice  in  the  world  for  a 
scout. 

Colonel  Steele's  fame  as  a  master 
of  the  art  of  scouting  has  long  since 
been  established  not  only  in  Canada 
but  also  in  the  Western  States ;  and 
his  appointment  to  command  Strath- 
cona's  Horse  was  extremely  popular. 
For  not  only  is  he  a  famous  scout, 
but  like  all  good  captains,  he  has 
the  knack  of  getting  the  last  ounce 
of  work  out  of  his  men  without 
causing  them  to  grumble. 

To  his  extensive  and  peculiar  know- 
ledge of  Indian  languages,  customs, 
and  character  Colonel  Steele  owed 
many  of  his  successes  as  a  scout. 
His  genius  in  this  respect  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  for  he  could  assume 
at  need  the  bearing  and  speech  of  any 
sort  of  North- Western  Indian,  Cree, 
Blackfoot,  Sioux,  or  Chinook.  No 
officer  of  the  North- Western  Mounted 
Police  was  ever  more  successful  in 
planning  the  capture  of  Indian  out- 
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laws ;  for  his  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  was  wanted  in 
any  particular  case  and  his  wonderful 
memory  for  places  enabled  him  to 
guess  what  the  outlaw  would  do  and 
where  he  would  go.  There  are  cer- 
tain places, — ancient  battle-fields,  for 
instance — where  no  Indian  will  ven- 
ture, and  all  such  spots  were  marked 
on  the  Colonel's  map  of  the  North- 
West,  which  he  carried,  not  in  his 
pocket  but,  in  his  head.  Then,  again, 
there  are  localities  which  Indians  of 
some  one  tribe  will  not  visit  on  any 
consideration ;  such,  for  instance,  is 
the  tract  of  broken  sandy  country 
known  as  the  Cypress  Hills,  which 
is  carefully  avoided  by  the  Blackfeet 
who  think  it  is  inhabited  by  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  men  they  have 
killed  in  their  raids.  It  was  his 
knowledge  of  their  thousand  and  one 
superstitions  (of  which  I  have  given 
but  two  instances)  which  enabled 
Colonel  Steele  to  track  Indian  horse- 
thieves  and  murderers  with  such  sure- 
ness  and  celerity. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1885  Colonel 
Steele  commanded  a  body  of  mounted 
infantry,  and  to  him  it  is  chiefly  due 
that  more  Indians  did  not  join  Riel. 
At  Frenchman's  Butte  he  came  upon 
a  party  of  Indians  entrenched  in  a 
bluff  a  mile  long,  and  having  person- 
ally reconnoitred  their  position  after 
sunset  he  discovered  that  pitfalls  had 
been  dug  in  front  of  the  bluff  and 
runways  cut  through  the  under- 
growth, so  that  a  frontal  attack  was 
bound  to  result  in  a  great  loss  of  life. 
Accordingly  he  executed  a  clever 
and  very  difficult  flanking-movement 
without  attracting  the  attention  of 
his  watchful  opponents,  and  in  the 
early  dawn  was  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  have  destroyed  the 
whole  force.  But  General  Middle- 
ton,  distrusting  the  stability  of  the 
Colonials,  forbade  him  to  attack,  and 
a  golden  opportunity  was  thus  lost. 


In  1885  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  officers  was 
painfully  obvious,  and  might  have  led 
to  serious  consequences. 

On  another  occasion  in  the  same 
war  Colonel  Steele  put  an  end  to 
a  very  bad  panic.  Late  one  moonlit 
night  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  lines, 
and  on  enquiry  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  fired  by  a  sentry  who  asserted 
that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  riding 
past.  Steele  examined  the  ground 
and  could  find  no  tracks,  but  under 
a  certain  tree  he  found  a  chip  of  bark 
which  had  been  recently  knocked  off. 
Further  search  discovered  a  bullet- 
hole  about  twelve  feet  up  the  trunk, 
whereupon  the  sentry, — a  good  marks- 
man but  a  bad  soldier — confessed  that 
he  had  accidentally  fired  off  his 
rifle,  and  the  little  army  went  to  sleep 
again.  The  sentry  was  presented 
with  a  piece  of  the  Colonel's  mind, 
and  also  with  three  months  in  the 
nearest  guard-room. 

The  Western  saying  that  "  It  takes 
a  man  and  a  horse  to  make  a  scout "  is 
by  many  attributed  to  Colonel  Steele. 
Possibly  it  is  one  of  those  many 
pieces  of  prairie-craft  which  are  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  popular  hero  for 
the  time  being.  There  is,  however, 
much  wholesome  truth  in  the  maxim ; 
for  there  are  many  occasions  when 
a  scout,  by  observing  the  behaviour  of 
his  horse,  may  receive  warning  of  the 
presence  of  an  unseen  somebody  for 
whom  he  is  looking  or  not  looking,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly true  at  night,  when  the 
approach  of  a  stranger  invariably 
causes  horses  to  become  restless  and 
uneasy.  Again,  if  you  are  lost  and 
cannot  safely  attract  the  attention  of 
your  friends  (for  to  make  a  fire  would 
also  notify  other  people  of  your  where- 
abouts), nine  times  in  ten  if  you  let 
your  horse  have  his  own  way  and  do 
not  bother  him  with  suggestions,  ho 
will    take    you    home   to    your    last 
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camping-place.  Many  stories  are  told 
in  the  West  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion given  to  his  rider  by  the  half-wild 
Western  broncho,  whose  sense  of  scent 
and  homing  instinct  are  naturally  far 
more  acute  than  those  of  an  English 
horse  reared  in  a  thickly  settled 
country  and  used  to  stable-life. 
Indeed  it  is  hard  to  avoid  believing 
that  the  poet's  homespun  lines, — 

Up-wind  I  travel  whenso'er  I  may, 
Because  old  Tanglelegs  most  any  day 
Can   smell  a  manly  man   two    miles 
away — 

do  not  contain  a  residuum  of  fact 
remarkably  useful  to  scouts. 

Next  to  Colonel  Steele  Sergeant- 
Major  Parker,  also  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  (now  in  South  Africa 
as  quartermaster  of  Strathcona's 
Horse)  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the 
Western  scouts.  The  son  of  an  old 
Cambridge  cricketer  he  started  in  life 
with  two  very  good  qualifications, 
namely  a  cricketer's  eye  and  a  decided 
talent  for  acting.  "Men  who  are 
actors,"  says  General  Baden-Powell, 
"generally  make  good  scouts,  being 
quick-witted."  Parker  enlisted  in  the 
Mounted  Police  a  few  weeks  after  the 
establishment  of  that  force  in  1873, 
and  took  part  in  Colonel  French's 
famous  march  from  Winnipeg  across 
the  high  prairies  to  the  Yankee 
whiskey-traders'  settlements  in  the 
Bow  River  district.  It  was  then  that 
he  had  his  first  experience  of  how  a 
force,  even  when  marching  through  an 
open  country,  may  be  kept  under 
observation  day  by  day  without  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  In  those  days 
none  of  the  Fort  Garry  hunters  (who 
were  mostly  Crees  or  Cree  half-castes) 
ever  went  beyond  the  Cypress  Hills ; 
for  at  that  point  the  Blackfoot  country 
began,  and  it  was  as  much  as  a  Cree's 
life  was  worth  to  enter  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Blackfeet,  their  heredi- 
tary enemies.     When  the  little  army 


of  three  hundred  policemen  entered 
this  country  the  Blackfoot  scouts, 
though  they  were  never  once  seen  by 
the  sentries,  alway  reconnoitred  the 
camp  after  night-fall.  On  several 
occasions  it  was  proposed  to  stam- 
pede their  horses  and  then  cut  up 
the  force,  but  the  Blackfoot  chiefs 
forbade  this  because  they  had  heard 
that  in  bygone  years  "the  men  in 
red  had  fought  with  the  men  in 
blue."  United  States  Cavalry,  with 
whom  the  Blackfeet  were  always 
fighting  in  Montana,  wore  blue; 
though  a  red  uniform  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  their  hunting- 
grounds,  the  Indians  had  heard  from 
the  Saulteaux  (who  originally  lived 
in  Eastern  Canada)  that  their  ancestors 
had  helped  red-coated  warriors  against 
the  men  of  the  United  States ;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  a  dim  memory  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  the  hope  that 
this  war  was  to  be  renewed,  caused 
the  chiefs  to  hold  their  young  men  in 
check.  "  Had  we  lost  our  horses," 
said  one  of  Colonel  French's  officers 
to  me,  "  we  could  never  have  got  out 
of  that  country  alive."  It  was  not 
until  they  had  expelled  the  Yankee 
whiskey-traders  from  the  remote 
corner  of  British  territory  which  they 
infested  that  the  Blackfeet  showed 
themselves  and  made  friends  with  the 
new-comers. 

This  was  the  first  lesson  in  the 
art  of  scouting  ever  received  by 
the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  who 
were  at  that  time  for  the  most  part 
men  without  experience  of  prairie-life, 
or  of  the  subtlety  of  Indian  warfare. 

Parker  spent  several  years  on  out- 
post duty  in  the  Blackfoot  country, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
famous  Crowfoot  admitted  that  there 
was  no  better  hunter  (whether  of 
buffalo  or  of  men)  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  Plain  Indians.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Edmonton  district, 
where  he  soon  became  famous  as  a 
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Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  North- 
West.  At  that  time  a  vast  amount 
of  whiskey  was  smuggled  into  the 
North- West  Territories,  and  Edmon- 
ton was  notoriously  a  centre  of  this 
trade.  Several  good  men  had  tried 
to  stop  the  traffic,  but  had  failed 
owing  to  the  exceedingly  ingenious 
devices  of  the  smugglers  for  evading 
the  patrols.  But  Parker,  thanks  to 
his  powers  of  tracking  and  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  methods  of  signalling, 
soon  proved  himself  too  clever  for 
these  clever  folk. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  smugglers 
in  charge  of  a  load  of  contraband  to 
set  out  scouts  (as  a  rule  these  were 
Cree  Indians)  to  watch  for  the  arrival 
of  policemen  and  other  enemies.  If 
one  of  those  scouts  saw  a  patrol  ap- 
proaching he  would  signal  by  means 
of  a  hand-mirror  (it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  this  sort  of  heliography  was 
practised  by  the  Indians  a  whole 
century  ago)  on  a  sunny  day,  or, 
if  the  weather  was  cloudy,  by  means 
of  a  fire.  At  night  they  would  light 
fires,  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  line, 
and  signal  information  by  concealing 
and  revealing  these  fires  with  blankets 
in  accordance  with  a  definite  code, 
very  much  as  the  Kaffirs  are  reported 
to  have  signalled  General  Buller's 
movements  on  the  Tugela  to  the 
enemy.  Once  the  information  that 
a  patrol  was  approaching  had  been 
signalled  (perhaps  from  five  or  six 
miles  away,  the  patrol  having  been 
noticed  crossing  a  wave  of  the  prairie 
another  five  or  six  miles  off),  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  whiskey  would  drive 
to  the  nearest  bluff  and  hide  it  there ; 
and  when  the  patrol  came  up  he 
would  find  two  innocent  travellers 
preparing  a  meal  of  tea,  biscuit,  and 
bacon,  or  setting  camp  for  the  night. 
As  a  rule  there  were  two  parties, 
each  with  a  cart ;  so  that  if  one  was 
held  up  by  a  suspicious  patrol,  the 
other  was  able  to  get  along  with  the 


stuff.  Then,  again,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency they  would  start  a  prairie-fire 
and  escape  under  cover  of  the  smoke. 
Also  they  made  good  use  of  certain 
rivers  and  creeks. 

To  begin  with,  Parker  went  about 
the  work  of  catching  these  people  in 
a  less  ostentatious  way  than  his  pre- 
decessors. He  ordered  his  men  to 
wear  light-coloured  clothes  when 
scouting,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
advisability  of  never  riding  up  over 
a  stretch  of  rising  ground,  unless 
absolutely  obliged.  He  taught  them 
how  to  distinguish  the  tracks  of  a 
heavily-laden  waggon  from  one  that 
held  but  a  light  load  or  no  load  at  all, 
and  that  the  proper  place  to  look  for 
such  circumstantial  evidence  was  not 
a  surveyed  trail  where  travellers  were 
frequent,  but  on  the  open  prairie  in 
the  lower  and  damper  portions,  and 
through  the  strings  of  hay-meadows 
inside  strips  of  bush.  He  also  taught 
them  to  look  for  little  flashes  of  light 
in  the  sky  and  the  meaning  of  such 
things,  and  the  Blackfoot  methods  of 
signalling  by  means  of  covering  and 
uncovering  fires.  And  he  instructed 
each  of  them,  whenever  he  came  upon 
fresh  wheel-tracks  off  the  trails,  to 
tie  up  his  horse  and  follow  them  on 
foot. 

As  a  result  of  these  improved 
tactics  the  campaign  against  the 
Edmonton  smugglers  was  soon  at- 
tended with  striking  success.  But  for 
a  long  time  their  second  line  of  com- 
munication (for  whiskey-smugglers, 
like  generals,  find  it  highly  advan- 
tageous to  have  two  lines  for  supplies 
to  come  in)  remained  unsuspected 
and  undiscovered,  and  as  long  as 
this  was  so  the  traffic  could  not  be 
said  to  have  been  killed,  though 
it  was  certainly  scotched.  But 
one  day  a  strange  fancy  came  into 
Parker's  mind,  and  he  went  for  a 
day's  fishing.  He  did  not  catch  any 
fish,   for   he    spent  the   whole    time 
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walking  up-stream  and  examining  the 
bank.  And  in  one  place  he  dis- 
covered the  mark  made  by  some  roll- 
ing object,  which  he  judged  to  have 
been  a  keg  of  whiskey  escaped  from 
the  embrace  of  its  owner.  Then  his 
suspicion  that  this  river  was  used  to 
float  down  half-filled  kegs,  or  full 
kegs  fastened  to  logs,  hardened  into 
certainty,  and  he  returned  to  barracks 
a  gladder  and  a  wiser  man.  After 
which  the  Edmonton  whiskey- 
smugglers  either  left  the  district  or 
took  to  farming. 

One  very  smart  piece  of  man-hunt- 
ing done  by  Parker  was  the  capture 
of  an  escaped  prisoner,  named  Nelson, 
three  years  ago.  He  was  taking  the 
man  down  to  Regina  from  Prince 
Albert  and  had  adorned  him  with  a 
ball-and-chain  for  the  trip ;  as,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  height  of  a  very  hot 
summer  and  Parker  is  a  very  good- 
natured  fellow,  he  had  chosen  the 
lightest  ironmongery  in  stock.  Nelson 
succeeded  in  jumping  off  the  train 
and,  being  unhurt  by  the  fall,  started 
off  up  country  at  a  good  stiff  pace. 
As  soon  as  the  train  could  be  stopped, 
Parker  jumped  off  also,  and  went  in 
pursuit.  Nelson  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty ;  Parker  nearer  fifty  than 
forty  and  (to  put  it  politely)  a  few 
inches  more  round  the  chest  than  his 
quarry ;  so  that  the  twelve  pounds  of 
cold  iron  in  question  was  a  fair  handi- 
cap. Parker  would  have  caught  him 
in  spite  of  his  long  start,  but  he  hap- 
pened to  be  wearing  a  heavy  pair  of 
cavalry  boots,  whereas  Nelson  had  on 
moccasins.  These  boots  had  to  be 
taken  off,  a  thing  not  so  easily  done 
in  a  hurry;  when  at  last  they  were 
off,  Parker  hurled  them  away  with 
might  and  main,  and  though  they 
could  not  hear,  all  the  spectators  on 
the  train  could  see  his  expressions  of 
disgust.  This  loss  of  time  enabled 
Nelson  to  disappear,  and  it  came  to  a 
matter  of  tracking  down  the  fugitive 


over  an  expanse  of  prairie  so  tough  as 
hardly  to  take  the  impression  of  a 
horse-shoe,  even  when  the  wearer  was 
galloping.  But  in  the  end,  after 
many  hours'  careful  work  (in  which 
a  rancher's  daughter  helped  him  not 
a  little)  he  found  Nelson  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  unjust  in  a  clump  of 
poplar-bush. 

The  Judge,  before  whom  Nelson 
was  brought  next  day  for  attempting 
to  escape,  opened  the  Court  by  asking 
Parker  if  he  had  found  his  boots. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  beautiful 
piece  of  humour  by  those  present, 
and  since  then  Billy  Parker  has  been 
called  Boots  by  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

A-propos  de  bottes  there  is  a  very 
amusing  tale  told  of  a  certain  Ferris, 
an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Cavalry,  which  illustrates  not  only 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
criminal,  but  also  the  value  of  a  little 
common-sense  on  the  part  of  his 
pursuers.  This  Ferris  earned  fame 
and  a  name,  hunting  down  Indian 
horse-thieves  and  other  scoundrels  in 
Montana  and  Idaho.  One  Billy 
Meehan,  a  member  of  this  ignoble 
army  of  Hoboes  and  Crooks,  who 
practised  as  a  general  thief, — he 
would  steal  anything  from  a  thorough- 
bred trotter  down  to  an  addled  egg — 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  on  the 
Missouri,  had  the  forethought  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  pair  of  cowhide 
boots  of  a  very  unusual  and  deceptive 
pattern.  Accordingly,  when  a  patrol 
under  Ferris's  command  had  chanced 
upon  his  line  of  retreat  and  followed 
it  so  swiftly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  weary  horse, — for  a 
mounted  man  is  too  easily  seen  in 
that  rolling  prairie-country — and  trust 
to  his  powers  of  walking,  Billy  was 
careful  to  cross  a  piece  of  soft  ground 
in  order  that  the  deceptiveness  of 
those  unheard-of  boots  might  come 
into  play.     Two  hours  after  he  had 
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i,  the  men  on  patrol  found  the 
patch  of  mud,  carefully  examined  the 
marks  on  it,  and  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  angry  consultation  had  to 
confess  they  could  make  nothing  of 
them.  Just  then  Ferris  rode  up,  and 
mildly  rebuking  them  in  strong 
language  for  their  delay,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  tracks  himself.  His 
men  had  noticed  with  no  little 
astonishment  that  all  the  marks 
seemed  to  be  heelprints :  they  had 
even  observed  their  disposal  in  pairs, 
each  one  opposite  to  the  other;  and 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  traveller  had  crossed  and  then 
re-crossed  in  his  tracks.  They  had 
not,  however,  noticed  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  marks  joining  each 
pair  was  invariable,  nor,  if  they  had 
done  so,  would  they  have  been  able 
to  guess  the  significance  of  that  fact. 
But  Ferris  noticed  it,  and,  having 
arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion,  flung 
up  his  hand  and  roared  with  laughter. 
Then  he  sent  two  of  his  men  to  follow 


the  tracks  in  one  direction  and  two 
others  to  follow  them  the  other  way ; 
for  though  he  could  not  tell,  in  spite 
of  his  brilliant  guess  at  the  truth, 
which  was  the  correct  line  to  take, 
common-sense  told  him  that  if  one 
led  from,  the  other  led  towards  the 
fugitive's  sanctuary.  Once  more  the 
good  old  principle  of  sdvitur  ambu- 
lando  proved  effective  logic,  seeing 
that  one  of  those  two  parties  eventu- 
ally discovered  Billy  Meehan  sitting 
snugly  in  a  clump  of  red  willow 
about  two  miles  away.  That  same 
evening  he  was  taken  to  the  jail  at 
Helena,  and  there  he  remained  for 
the  next  six  years.  His  boots  were 
purchased  by  an  enterprising  show- 
man for  four  dollars,  and  were  subse- 
quently exhibited,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  relics  of  artists  in 
crime,  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
Is  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  they  were  constructed 
with  heels  at  both  ends. 

E.  B.  Osborn. 
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The  long  Italian  struggle  for  free- 
dom, which  went  through  three- 
quarters  of  the  century,  has  a  special 
interest  for  English  people.  How 
many  of  our  great  men  had  a  part 
in  it !  Nelson,  Palmerston,  Glad- 
stone, Byron,  Shelley,  the  Brownings, 
Clough, — all  did  or  said  something, 
for  good  or  bad,  that  lives  in  the 
history  of  the  Italian  Revolution ;  and 
the  memory  of  what  they  said  and  did 
still  helps  to  shape  public  opinion  and 
influence  the  policy  of  nations. 

We  begin  unluckily  with  one  of 
those  unfortunate  episodes  which 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  throw 
stones  at  other  nations.  The  story 
of  Nelson's  conduct  at  Naples  in  1799 
has  been  recently  examined  in  the 
light  of  abundant  evidence  (some  of 
which  has  only  lately  come  to  light) 
by  the  Marquis  Maresca  and  Pro- 
fessor Villari  in  Italy,  and,  most 
thoroughly  perhaps  of  all,  by  Mr. 
Badham  in  England.  Captain  Mahan 
has  gallantly  attempted  his  defence, 
but  he  has  neglected  half  the  evidence 
and  hardly  dealt  fairly  with  the  rest, 
and  his  breezy  championship  suggests 
more  dash  than  science.  The  story 
is  shortly  this.  Early  in  1799  the 
French  drove  the  Bourbons  out  of 
Naples,  and  forced  them  to  take 
refuge  in  Sicily  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  fleet.  A  few  months 
later  a  counter-revolution  broke  out 
in  Calabria,  and  the  Bourbon  Court 
sent  Cardinal  Buffo  to  take  charge 
of  it.  So  successful  were  Buffo's  half- 
savage  fanatics,  with  the  help  of  a 
small  Russian  and  Turkish  contingent, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  June  they 
had     driven    back    the     French     to 


Naples.  The  lazzaroni  of  the  city 
were  as  loyalist  as  the  Calabrian 
brigands,  and  the  French,  knowing 
how  small  were  their  chances  of  suc- 
cessful resistance,  withdrew  most  of 
the  garrison,  leaving  a  small  detach- 
ment of  their  own  men  in  the  Castel 
Sant'  Elmo,  while  the  Neapolitan 
Republicans  held  two  other  forts. 
Ruffo  was  eager  to  come  to  terms, 
for  his  ruffians  had  already  massacred 
several  hundreds  of  the  citizens,  and 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  send  them 
home.  On  June  20th  he  signed  a 
capitulation  with  the  Republicans, 
which  was  countersigned  by  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  commanders 
and  Foote,  the  senior  British  officer 
present.  The  two  garrisons  were  to 
leave  the  forts  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  those  who  wished  it  were 
promised  a  free  passage  to  Marseilles. 
The  forts  were  surrendered,  and  the 
English  prisoners  in  them  released. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  Republicans  had 
already  embarked,  when  four  days 
later  Nelson,  who  had  been  stationed 
with  the  fleet  at  Palermo,  arrived, 
bringing  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  with  him.  He  had  already 
heard  of  what  he  called  the  in- 
famous armistice,  and  he  at  once 
repudiated  it,  announcing  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  garrisons  to 
embark  and  that  they  must  "sur- 
render to  his  (Sicilian)  Majesty's 
royal  mercy."  Ruffo  angrily  remon- 
strated :  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
commanders  protested  against  so 
"  abominable  an  outrage  against 
public  faith";  and  on  the  26th 
Nelson,  impressed  by  Ruffo's  per- 
sistency and  his  threat  to  restore  the 
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status    quo,    authorised    Hamilton    to 
assure    the    Cardinal    that    he    was 
resolved  to  do  nothing  which   could 
break    the    armistice,    and    that    he 
would  allow  the  garrisons  to  embark. 
In   Hamilton's   mind   at    all    events, 
and  almost  certainly  in  Nelson's,  the 
message  was  a  deliberate  trick  to  tide 
over  the  difficulty  and  avoid  a  rupture 
with    Ruffo    till   Nelson   could   hear 
from  King  Ferdinand.     On  the  28th 
letters  came  from  the  Sicilian  Court, 
instructing  Nelson  to  grant  no  condi- 
tions   to    the    rebels.     "A    severity 
exact,  prompt,  just,"  wrote  the  Queen 
to  Lady  Hamilton ;    "  the  same  for 
the   women   and   that   without  pity. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  Council  to  try 
them.     My  dear  Miladi,   recommend 
Lord    Nelson   to   treat   Naples   as  if 
it    were   a   rebel    town   in   Ireland." 
Nelson  at  once  threw  over  his  pro- 
mise to  Ruffo.     The  vessels  contain- 
ing the  Republicans,  which  were  wait- 
ing outside  the  harbour,  were  brought 
back  and  anchored  under   the   guns 
of  the  fleet;  the  leaders  were  seized 
and  taken  on  board  the  English  ships ; 
Admiral  Carracciolo,   a  man  of   fine 
character,    who,    like    many    of    his 
fellow-nobles,      had      abandoned      a 
cowardly  King  to  save  Naples  from 
anarchy,    was   tried   next  day   by   a 
drum-head  court  martial,  and  hanged 
in  the  evening.     A  hundred  of   the 
Republicans  were  executed  to  glut  the 
vengeance  of  the  Bourbon  Court. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  Nelson's 
conduct.  In  the  light  of  recently 
discovered  evidence  Marquis  Maresca, 
our  chief  authority  on  the  matter,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  his  earlier 
belief  that  np^^  '  was  intended. 
In  Nelson's  defence  it  has  been  said 
that  Ruffo  had  no  power  to  conclude 
the  capitulation,  but  the  Cardinal's 
instructions  were  so  general,  and  as 
regards  an  amnesty  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  he 
exceeded  his  powers.  At  all  events 
No.  489. — vol.  lxxxii. 


the  capitulation  had  been  concluded, 
the  faith  of  three  Powers  was  pledged 
to  it,  and  at  least,  if  it  were  broken, 
the  obviously  right  course  was  to 
restore  the  status  quo.  Captain 
Mahan  has  tried  to  distinguish 
between  an  armistice  which  Nelson 
accepted,  and  a  treaty  which  he  did 
not,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  such 
quibble  was  present  to  Nelson's  own 
mind.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
for  him  is  that,  in  Captain  Mahan's 
words,  he  was  "steeped  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Court  of  Naples,"  and 
regarded  the  Republicans  as  outside 
the  pale  of  justice ;  and  that  he  was 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  bosom-friend  of  the 
evil  Bourbon  Queen,  the  woman  who 
gloated  over  the  death  of  the  noble 
Carracciolo  and  kissed  a  Turkish 
sword  that  had  Republican  blood  upon 
it. 

The  Italians  have  never  forgotten 
Carracciolo's  murder,  and  England 
did  nothing  to  redeem  her  good 
name  with  them  for  many  years 
after.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
fall  Castlereagh  readily  endorsed 
the  treacherous  policy  that  won  the 
Italians  to  the  side  of  the  Allies  by 
promises  of  freedom,  and  then  threw 
them  over  when  their  help  was 
needed  no  more.  In  his  own  frank 
words,  the  Allies  "were  justified  in 
running  all  risks,  while  they  had  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Italy " ;  but 
when  Lord  William  Bentinck,  his 
agent  in  North  Italy,  took  him  seri- 
ously and  promised  the  Genoese  their 
old  liberties,  he  repudiated  him  with- 
out compunction.  He  told  the  Lom- 
bard liberals  that  "constitutions 
are  expensive  experiments  " :  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  Austria  too  powerful 
in  Italy,  but  he  looked  on,  while  she 
tried  to  paralyse  Piedmont  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  and  though 
England  was  pledged  to  protect  the 
Sicilian  constitution,  he  made  hardly 
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a  protest  when  King  Ferdinand  prac- 
tically destroyed  it. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  English  Whigs  to 
come  into  touch  with  Italy.  But 
after  the  peace  the  English  began  to 
travel  there  again.  Hobhouse  and 
Brougham  and  Southey  talked 
romanticism  in  the  salons  of  Milan. 
Shelley  wrote  odes  on  the  Neapolitan 
Revolution.  Byron  joined  the  Car- 
bonari, thought  the  liberation  of 
Italy  "  the  very  poetry  of  politics," 
and  stored  his  house  with  arms  for 
a  rising  that  never  took  place.  It 
would  be,  he  said  quite  seriously, 
"the  most  interesting  spectacle  in 
existence  to  see  the  Italians  sending 
the  barbarians  of  all  nations  back  to 
their  dens."  The  Austrian  police 
were  in  a  normal  frenzy  of  suspicion, 
because  English  travellers  dropped 
tracts  behind  them  and  English 
pedlars  hawked  copies  of  the  Bible. 
The  Italians  naturally  began  to  look 
to  England  for  sympathy ;  they 
translated  with  undiscriminating  ad- 
miration Byron  and  Scott,  Ossian 
and  Mrs.  Radcliffe;  they  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  Par- 
liament ;  they  founded  the  Anto- 
logia  Review  in  imitation  of  The 
Edinburgh.  Some  sanguine  Car- 
bonari wanted  to  offer  a  dictatorship 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

After  the  failure  of  the  revolutions 
of  1820-21  the  refugees  flocked  into 
England,  and  a  Committee  was 
formed,  on  which  Hume  and  Whit- 
bread  sat,  to  relieve  their  distress. 
Santa  Rosa,  the  noble-hearted  leader 
of  the  Piedmontese  revolt,  came  to 
teach  languages  at  Nottingham,  till 
the  Greek  War  of  Liberation  drew 
him  to  meet  a  hero's  death  at 
Sphacteria.  The  Neapolitan  patriot 
Gabriel  Rossetti  found  an  asylum, 
which  his  children  made  their  native 
land.  Antonio  Panizzi  found  work 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  rose,  as 


everybody  knows,  to   be   one  of   its 
most  distinguished  librarians. 

A  greater  exile  arrived  in  1837. 
Mazzini,  banished  from  Switzerland, 
came  to  live  in  Goodge  Street  with 
the  two  Ruffinis.  Both  the  Rumnis, 
by  the  way,  became  more  or  less 
known  here.  Agostino,  said  to  be 
the  Sperano  of  Mrs.  GaskelTs  Round 
the  Sofa,  became  a  professor  at 
Edinburgh.  Giovanni  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish those  charming  stories,  Doctor 
Antonio  and  Lorenzo  Benoni, 
which,  strange  to  say,  have  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  found  an 
Italian  translator.  Mazzini's  peevish- 
ness soon  drove  them  from  him,  and 
the  great  revolutionist  was  left, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "solitary, 
unfriended,  lost  in  a  great  crowd 
of  unknown  men,  in  a  land  where 
poverty,  particularly  in  a  stranger, 
is  a  reason  for  a  distrust  that  is 
often  unjust  and  always  cruel."  He 
pawned  his  mementoes  of  his  mother, 
his  clothes ;  ho  borrowed  money 
at  forty  per  cent,  from  loan  socie- 
ties, "which  rob  the  needy  of  his 
last  drop  of  blood."  London  after 
the  Alps  was  a  purgatory  to  him ; 
he  could  not  visit  the  museums 
because  he  could  not  afford  the  fees. 
He  was  "poor,  poor,  poor,"  and  it 
was  some  months  before  he  managed 
to  earn  a  little  by  contributing  to 
the  English  reviews.  At  last  The 
Westminster  Review  published  his 
brilliant  essay  on  the  literary  move- 
ment in  Italy,  and  The  British  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  one  on  Victor 
Hugo.  Gradually  he  found  that 
"English  friendships  are  slow  to 
form,  but  are  more  sincere  and 
lasting  than  in  other  countries." 
England  became  "almost  a  second 
country"  to  him.  The  Carlyles, 
Mill,  the  Howitts,  W.  Shaen,  Joseph 
Cowen,  Stansfeld,  and  G.  J.  Holyoake 
became  his  warm  friends.  Carlyle 
recognised  him  as  "a  most  valiant, 
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faithful,  considerably  gifted  and  noble 
soul,"  but  despised  "  his  Republican- 
ism, his  c  Progress/  and  other  Rousseau 
fanaticisms."  Margaret  Fuller  has 
left  a  picture  of  an  evening  spent 
with  the  Carlyles,  at  which  Mazzini 
vainly  tried  to  turn  the  talk  to  "  pro- 
gress and  ideal  subjects,"  and  his 
host  abused  his  "rose-water  imbe- 
cilities." "  And  yet  this  idealist  has 
conquered,"  Carlyle  acknowledged  in 
after-life;  "he  has  transformed  his 
utopia  into  a  patent  and  potent 
reality."  With  the  help  of  his  friends 
Mazzini  was  soon  busy  enough.  He 
discovered  Foscolo's  commentary  on 
the  Inferno  in  a  bundle  of  rubbish 
at  Pickering  the  bookseller's,  and 
when  he  could  "neither  buy  nor 
steal  it,"  he  cursed  "  Pickering's  book- 
seller-soul, manuscript,  and  shop,"  till 
Rolandi,  the  Italian  bookseller,  raised 
a  subscription  to  buy  it,  and  Mazzini 
undertook  to  complete  Foscolo's  work 
by  collating  texts  for  the  Pubgatorio 
and  Paradiso,  Rolandi  publishing 
the  edition  in  1842.  He  began  to 
pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  Italian 
conspiracy ;  he  published  the  Aposto- 
lato  Popolare,  in  which  appeared 
the  earlier  chapters  of  his  best-known 
essay,  The  Duties  op  Man.  He 
started  a  society  for  the  protection 
of  Italian  organ-boys,  who  were 
brought  to  England  by  "the  white 
slave-trade,"  and  founded  a  school  for 
Italians  in  Greville  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  which,  so  long  as  Mazzini 
could  look  after  it,  flourished  in  spite 
of  the  angry  opposition  of  the  priests 
at  the  Sardinian  Chapel  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Meanwhile  two  Englishmen  had 
in  very  different  ways  been  playing 
a  secondary  part  in  Italian  politics. 
Thomas  Ward  was  a  Yorkshire  groom, 
who  came  into  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Lucca,  Giusti's  "  Protestant 
Don  Juan,"  who  became  a  Protestant 
and    then    reverted    to    Catholicism, 


apparently  for  the  pure  fun  of  it. 
The  Duke  was  as  incompetent  a  man 
as  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  and  it  seemed 
a  part  of  his  freakishness  when  he 
made  his  valet  prime-minister.  But 
Ward  had  a  good  fund  of  Yorkshire 
common-sense.  He  took  care  indeed 
to  feather  his  own  nest,  but  he  did 
what  he  could  to  keep  his  ducal 
master  out  of  scrapes,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  a  bad  administrator.  Under 
the  rule  of  Charles  Louis's  son,  Charles 
the  Third  of  Parma,  who  flogged  his 
people  till  in  sheer  desperation  they 
assassinated  him,  Ward  became  Par- 
mesan minister  at  Vienna  and  took 
his  small  place  in  the  diplomatic 
world,  always  faithful  to  the  ducal 
brute  he  served,  a  valet  always,  but 
one  of  quite  genuine  stuff.  Palmer- 
ston  is  said  to  have  called  him  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age. 

Quite  another  man  was  Sir  John 
Bowring.  Both  in  front  of  the  scenes 
and  behind  them  Bowring  played  a 
part  of  rare  manysidedness.  He  was 
a  linguist  and  philologist  of  note,  the 
friend  of  Bentham,  the  first  editor 
of  The  Westminster  Review;  the 
Treasury  owes  some  of  its  reforms  to 
him ;  his  reports  to  Parliament  did 
much  to  pave  the  way  for  Free  Trade ; 
he  got  the  florin  introduced  as  a  step 
to  a  decimal  coinage.  Later  in  life 
he  was  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
it  was  his  high-handed  action  in  the 
Arrow  incident  that  led  to  Palmer- 
ston's  defeat  in  1856.  So  cosmo- 
politan a  man  could  not  leave  Italy 
out  of  his  ken.  His  blue-book  on 
Italian  statistics  remains  our  best 
authority  on  Italian  trade  and  finance 
in  the  Forties;  and  in  connection 
with  Carlo  Luciano  Bonaparte  (son  of 
Napoleon's  brother  Lucien)  he  helped 
to  found  the  Scientific  Congresses 
which  make  an  eventful  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Italian  revival. 

When   the   Nationalist    movement 
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came    to    a    head    with    Pio   Nono's 
accession,  we  find  several  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  more  or  less  in  evidence. 
O'Connell  dies  at  Genoa  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  his  funeral  is  the  signal 
for  Nationalist  demonstrations.     Cob- 
den  has  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress 
through  Italy,    everywhere   feted   by 
the   Liberals   and   Free-traders,    who 
make  patriotic  speeches  at  the  ban- 
quets   in   his    honour  and    use  them 
as  mild  threats  to  the  Protectionist 
and    Reactionary  governments.     But 
Cobden  did  not  look  very  kindly  on 
a  movement    which    took    its    stand 
on  the  principle   of  nationality,  and 
meant  inevitable  war.     When  shown 
over    the    Piedmontese    arsenals,    he 
remarked    "in   a   few  years  all   this 
will  be  stuff  for  a  museum ; "  but  he 
showed   his   fine    eye    for    character 
when  he  noted  Cavour,  then  barely 
recognised   in    his    own   country,  as 
the   ablest   man  he  knew.     Another 
English  Liberal,  Lord  Minto,  is  sent 
on  a  rambling  diplomatic  mission,  in 
which  he   does   not  appear   to   have 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  assidu- 
ously preaches  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace,  lectures  Charles  Albert  with 
true  British  superiority,  tells  Ciceruac- 
chio,  the  Roman  popular  leader,  that 
he  is  like  Horatius,  and  finally  makes 
an   honourable   attempt  to   reconcile 
the   revolted   Sicilians   to   the    King 
of  Naples.     A  General  Nugent  (one 
apparently  of   the   Irish  family  that 
played  a  big  part  in  Austrian  history) 
appears  in  the  Austrian  army  and  is 
killed   before   Brescia,    with  his   last 
breath  bequeathing  his  fortune  to  the 
hapless  city,  which  his  brutal  fellow- 
general,    Haynau,    was    bombarding. 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  Clough  are  eye-witnesses  of  the 
movement.    To  the  former  we  owe  the 
most  vivid  description  we  have  of  the 
Five  Days  of  Milan.     Mrs.  Browning, 
in  her  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  describes 
the  great  demonstration  at  Florence, 


when  the  Tuscans  picked  up  the 
gauntlet  that  Metternich  threw  down 
by  the  occupation  of  Ferrara.  Clough 
is  in  Rome  during  the  French  siege, 
complains  of  the  travesty  of  Roman 
affairs  given  by  The  Times  and  D£bats 
("  they  do  lie,  indeed  ! "),  recognises 
the  nobility  of  Mazzini's  character, 
and  laments  the  fate  of  the  short-lived 
Republic  he  governed  so  well. 

— I,  nevertheless,  let  me  say  it, 
Could  in  my  soul  of  souls,  this  day, 

with  the  Gaul  at  the  gates  shed 
One  true  tear  for  thee,  thou  poor  little 

Roman  Republic ; 
What  with  the  German  restored,  with 

Sicily  safe  to  the  Bourbon, 
Not  leave  one  poor  corner  for  native 

Italian  exertion  ? 
France,  it  is  foully  done !  and  you,  poor 

foolish  England, 
You,    who    a   twelvemonth    ago    said 

nations  must  choose  for  themselves, 

you 
Could  not  of  course  interfere. 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  English  diplo- 
macy paid  serious  attention  to  Italy. 
Palmerston'8  policy  was  excellent  in 
its  intentions,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called  successful.  He  was  always 
more  or  less  distracted  between  two 
incompatible  things,  his  wish  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  his  anxiety  to  see 
Italy  free.  When  war  broke  out,  he 
was  eager  to  see  Austria  expelled 
from  the  peninsula,  and  so  uncom- 
promising indeed  was  he  for  a  moment 
in  the  summer  of  1848  that  he 
secured  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
overtures,  which  would  have  allowed 
Piedmont  to  take  Lombardy  at  the 
price  of  sacrificing  Venetia.  Wiser 
than  Napoleon  the  Third  eleven  years 
later,  he  knew  that  to  give  the  one  to 
Italy  and  refuse  the  other  only  meant 
another  war  some  day.  The  net 
result,  however,  of  his  policy  was 
almost  unredeemed  failure.  No  doubt 
his  position  was  a  difficult  one ;  his 
hands  were  tied  by  his  colleagues,  and 
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England  was  not  prepared  to  go 
beyond  a  platonic  friendship  for  Italy. 
The  selfish  and  dishonest  policy  of  the 
Second  Republic  prevented  any  real 
understanding  with  France.  And  so 
he  fell  back  on  scolding  and  bluster, 
sometimes  almost  threatened  Austria 
with  war,  but  always  gave  way  when 
he  found  her  determined ;  and  though 
he  generally  did  more  than  he  pro- 
mised, he  abandoned  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  Rome  and  Venice  with  the 
superior  scorn  that  regards  ideals  as 
troublesome  chimeras. 

A  special  reference  is  needed  to 
English  policy  in  Sicily.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  Sicily  was  practi- 
cally an  English  protectorate.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  the  real  ruler 
of  the  island,  and  used  his  power 
well,  so  well  that  Castlereagh  cen- 
sured him  for  encouraging  democratic 
sentiment,  "  which  certainly  is  neither 
acceptable  to  England  nor  to  myself." 
Bentinck  forced  the  King  to  grant 
a  reformed  constitution  on  English 
models,  and  when  Ferdinand  intrigued 
against  the  new  order,  he  practically 
deposed  him  and  made  the  restless, 
unscrupulous  Queen  leave  the  island. 
He  remains  in  the  memory  of  the 
Sicilians  as  the  modern  William  the 
Good,  and  when  his  wise,  strong 
hand  was  removed  after  the  peace, 
they  sorely  missed  it.  The  belief 
in  an  English  protectorate  lingered 
long,  and  after  the  revolution  of 
1848  there  was  a  considerable  party 
for  it  in  the  island.  Palmerston 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion, 
but  he  used  all  his  diplomacy  to 
save  Sicilian  independence.  Some 
of  his  cabinet  wished  to  send  the 
fleet  to  defend  the  island  from 
Bourbon  attack,  and  Palmerston 
secretly  supplied  the  insurgents  with 
arms,  just  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
done  for  Paoli  eighty  years  before. 
Greville  tells  us  of  the  hubbub  that  his 
action  made  in  governmental  circles. 


English  sympathy  for  Italy  was 
stronger  than  ever  after  the  mis- 
fortunes of  1849.  The  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Italy  was  founded  in  1851. 
Its  objects  were  to  make  Italian 
affairs  better  known  in  England,  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  national 
opinion  in  favour  of  Italy,  and  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  the  British 
government.  Peter  Taylor  was  its 
treasurer,  David  Masson  its  secre- 
tary ;  and  on  the  Council  we  find  the 
names  of  Stansfeld,  W.  E.  Forster, 
J.  A.  Froude,  G.  H.  Lewis,  Joseph 
Cowen,  George  Dawson.  English 
travellers,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Nassau- 
Senior,  Lord  Minto,  returned  from 
Piedmont  full  of  praise  of  the  gallant 
little  State.  Panizzi  made  a  confi- 
dential channel  between  the  Italian 
Nationalists  and  the  Cabinet,  and  in 
it  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Gladstone  were  warm  friends  of 
Italy.  When  Piedmont  defied  Rome 
by  passing  the  Siccardi  Laws,  Pro- 
testant opinion  was  keenly  stirred, 
and  Cavour,  when  he  came  to  power, 
took  care  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
Exeter  Hall.  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters 
on  the  State-trials  at  Naples  reached 
eleven  editions  in  the  year,  and  King 
Bomba  became  a  bye-word.  Marshal 
Haynau,  the  "butcher  of  Brescia," 
when  on  a  visit  to  Barclay's  brewery 
at  Southwark,  found  himself  mobbed 
and  hustled  by  the  honest  draymen. 

D'Azeglio  and  Cavour  utilised  Eng- 
lish opinion  to  the  full.  D'Azeglio's 
fame  in  England  rose  to  a  point 
altogether  beyond  its  merit,  and  it 
was  probably  this  prestige  that  kept 
the  dilettante  Premier  in  office  long 
after  everyone  in  Piedmont  was  sigh- 
ing to  see  him  replaced  by  Cavour. 
Cavour  himself  knew  England  pretty 
well.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
there  in  his  youth,  had  carefully 
studied  English  politics,  and  had 
written  on  Ireland.  Peel  was  one  of 
his  avowed  models ;  Canning,  he  said, 
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had  he  lived,  would  have  changed  the 
face  of  Europe.  He  was  as  much 
an  Anglomaniac  as  his  clear  common- 
sense  would  allow  him  to  be,  and  it 
was  the  key-note  of  his  policy  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  France  and 
England.  In  winning  the  latter  he 
was  bravely  helped  by  Hudson,  Dis- 
raelis "  hurried  Hudson,"  who  was 
minister  at  Turin  for  twelve  eventful 
years,  "  more  Italian  than  the  Italians 
themselves,"  said  Lord  Malmesbury, 
and  indeed  he  made  English  diplo- 
macy do  its  best  for  the  land  he  loved 
so  well.  Out  of  all  this  came  the 
treaty  that  sent  a  Piedmontese  con- 
tingent to  fight  by  the  side  of  the 
English  and  French  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Allies  had  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain, and  Piedmont  got  nothing  but 
the  honour  of  helping  the  two 
Western  Powers.  But  it  was  not 
quite  an  empty  honour,  for  it  morally 
pledged  England  and  France  to  sup- 
port her.  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel  visited 
England.  The  King's  coarse,  vulgar 
manners  made  a  sensation  at  the 
English  Court,  but  he  had  a  great 
ovation  from  the  public,  and  con- 
siderably to  his  surprise  found  himself 
hailed  as  the  patron  of  a  new  Re- 
formation. As  Greville  says,  he  was 
"a  great  hero  with  Exeter  Hall."  At 
the  Congress  of  Paris  Clarendon 
warmly  backed  Cavour,  and  ran  a  tilt 
at  the  scandals  of  the  Papal  and 
Neapolitan  governments  "  like  a 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  Eng- 
land would  do  nothing  to  endanger 
her  friendship  with  Austria,  but  she 
was  ready  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  at 
Borne  and  Naples.  Palmerston  was 
nearly  persuaded  to  let  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Legion  land  in  Sicily  on  its 
way  home  from  the  Crimea,  to  head  a 
new  struggle  for  freedom.  A  year  or 
two  later  Panizzi  and  Hudson  con- 
certed a  plan  with  some  Italian 
patriots  to  buy  a  steamer,  and  forcibly 


release  the  Neapolitan  political  pri- 
soners ;  and  extraordinary  as  it  seems, 
it  is  probable  that  Palmerston,  with 
his  usual  indifference  to  diplomatic 
etiquette,  knew  of  the  proposed  raid 
and  connived  at  it.  No  wonder  that 
his  own  colleagues  and  the  Court  were 
always  on  tenterhooks  as  to  what  he 
might  do  next. 

The  Italians  did  well,  though,  to 
value  his  sturdy  friendship,  and  they 
felt  the  difference  when  the  Derby 
Cabinet  came  into  office.  In  the 
summer  of  1859,  in  the  midst  of 
the  campaign  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino,  Palmerston  was  back  in  power 
again  with  Lord  John  Russell  for  his 
Foreign  Secretary.  All  through  the 
long  tangle  of  negotiation  that  fol- 
lowed Villafranca,  Lord  John  Russell 
strenuously  backed  the  Italian  claims, 
protesting  indignantly  against  the 
attempt  "to  dispose  of  the  Tuscans 
and  Modenese  as  if  they  were  so  many 
firkins  of  butter,"  eagerly  supporting 
Napoleon  in  his  pro-Italian  moods, 
and  pricking  him  on  when  he  tried 
to  hang  back.  Had  he  and  Palmer- 
ston had  their  way,  they  would  have 
made  an  Anglo-French  alliance  in 
defence  of  Italian  interests.  But 
suddenly  the  news  leaked  out  that 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France. 
Perhaps  Palmerston  already  knew  of 
it  and  was  inclined  to  agree  to  it; 
but  at  all  events  he  joined  in  the 
outcry,  so  universal  and  so  foolish, 
at  this  latest  Napoleonic  stroke. 
The  Anglo  -  French  understanding 
snapped,  and  the  country  thought 
more  of  arming  the  volunteers  against 
a  possible  French  invasion  than  of 
helping  Italy.  Still  both  country 
and  government  were  friendly  to  her. 
The  Ashursts  collected  funds  for  Gari- 
baldi's expedition.  Some  English 
volunteers  sailed  to  help  him,  and  if 
the  Italian  accounts  are  to  be  trusted, 
they  proved  a  brawling,  pilfering  lot, 
who  nearly  shot  the  King  by  accident. 
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Russell  openly  encouraged  the  Pied- 
montese  to  annex  Papal  territory  and 
Naples.  And  small  as  is  the  debt 
to  England  compared  with  what  Italy 
owes  to  France,  at  all  events  our 
sympathy  was  more  single-hearted, 
and  perhaps  without  it  Italian  Unity 
could  not  have  been. 

It  was  too  lukewarm,  however,  for 
Mrs.  Browning.  We  can  at  all 
events  claim  that  an  Englishwoman 
was  the  poet  of  the  movement  that 
made  a  united  Italy.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's Poems  before  Congress,  apart 
from  their  literary  merits,  have  a 
real  historical  value.  If  she  saw 
one  side  only  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
character,  at  all  events  she  under- 
stood that  side  as  few  of  her  contem- 
poraries did.  She  recognised  the 
political  idealist  with  his  magnificent 
schemes  of  European  reconstruction, 
the  Don  Quixote  of  nationality,  whose 
visions  terrified  the  despotisms  of 
Europe.  If  she  did  not  see  the 
shuffler,  the  double-dealer,  the  coward, 
there  were  plenty  who  saw  nothing 
else  in  him  and  were  still  further 
from  the  truth.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  heroic  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
policy,  and  Mrs.  Browning  had  little 
respect  for  its  patience  and  compara- 
tive boldness. 

I  cry  aloud  in  my  poet-passion, 
Viewing  my  England  o'er  land  and 
sea, 
I  loved  her  more  in  her  ancient  fashion : 
She  carries  her  rifles  too  thick  for 
me, 
Who  spares  them  so  in  the  cause  of  a 
brother. 

After  1860  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  two  countries  become  compara- 
tively uninteresting.  The  Palmerston 
Cabinet  was  true  to  its  old  policy  of 
friendliness  to  Italy,  but,  apart  per- 
haps from  its  impetuous  chief,  wanted 
above  all  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
wished    Italy    to    gain     Rome,    but 


had  no  policy  beyond  the  curious 
attempt  to  persuade  the  Pope  to 
abandon  Rome  for  Malta.  Venetia, 
it  hoped,  might  go  to  Italy  by  per- 
suading Austria  to  exchange  the 
province  for  Bosnia  or  Roumania; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  troubles 
of  1863  Lord  John  Russell  seems  to 
have  thought  that  some  possible  re- 
construction of  the  map  would  allow 
Austria  to  bargain  Venice  for  War- 
saw. The  chief  link  between  England 
and  Italy  in  these  years  lay  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  Garibaldi.  When  he 
lay  wounded  at  Pisa  after  that  mad 
attempt  to  march  to  Rome  that  ended 
at  Aspromonte,  a  penny  subscription 
for  him  in  England  produced,  it  is 
said,  over  £1,000.  Two  years  later 
(in  1864)  Garibaldi  came  on  a  visit 
to  England.  The  quidnuncs  saw  mys- 
terious purposes  in  his  visit,  but  pro- 
bably he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
please  the  many  English  friends  who 
had  invited  him.  Hitherto  Palmer- 
ston had  tried  to  prevent  his  coming ; 
he  was  afraid  that  Louis  Napoleon 
would  take  umbrage  at  it,  and  he 
feared  too  that  Garibaldi's  tour  might 
become  the  occasion  of  Radical  de- 
monstrations. At  last  he  gave  his 
permission  on  condition  that  certain 
men  of  position  made  themselves 
responsible  for  his  discreet  conduct 
Among  those  who  organised  the  wel- 
come were  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Joseph 
Cowen,  Peter  Taylor,  Stansfeld,  and 
Panizzi.  Mr.  Seeley  and  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  were  to  be  his  ho&ts, 
and  as  his  biographer  says,  keep  him 
"  in  a  kind  of  quarantine."  Garibaldi, 
however,  once  in  England,  intended 
to  put  his  visit  to  some  use.  Some- 
times he  thought  of  arming  English 
privateers  to  fight  for  the  Danes; 
sometimes  he  dreamed  of  getting 
English  countenance  for  an  expedition 
to  Greece  or  Poland,  or  for  another 
attempt  to  win  Venice.  Any  mad 
scheme  that  promised  a  pin-prick  to 
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Austria  found  ready  admission  to  his 
chaotic  brain.  He  had  a  reception 
in  England  worthy  of  his  fame. 
London  lost  its  head,  and  gave  him 
a  triumphal  procession  from  Nine 
Elms  to  Stafford  House.  His  private 
secretary  records  with  melancholy  in- 
terest the  letters  he  wrote  in  answer 
to  requests  for  Garibaldi's  autograph 
or  locks  of  his  hair ;  and  a  Welling- 
tonia,  which  he  planted  in  Tenny- 
son's garden,  was  found  stripped  of 
its  leaves  by  his  devotees.  But  the 
Government  soon  got  frightened. 
Garibaldi  had  had  a  friendly  meet- 
ing with  Mazzini  and  Herzen ;  he 
had  visited  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis 
Blanc ;  Whigs  and  Tories  began  to 
wonder  what  would  be  the  end  of 
the  ovations  to  the  democratic  hero, 
especially  as  he  intended  to  visit  the 
great  provincial  towns.  The  confer- 
ence on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion was  meeting  in  London  at  the 
moment,  and  Palmers  ton  was  anxious 
to  humour  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Francis-Joseph.  But  it  would  never 
do  to  send  the  hero  abruptly  home,  so 
a  well-known  London  doctor  certified 
that  Garibaldi's  health  demanded  a 
complete  rest.  Garibaldi  replied  that 
he  had  never  been  better  in  his  life, 
and  the  first  stage  of  the  little  plot 
broke    down.       Mr.    Gladstone    was 


then  deputed  to  urge  Garibaldi  to 
abandon  his  visit  to  the  North,  and 
performed  his  task  not  too  ingen- 
uously. Garibaldi,  who  saw  the 
game,  refused  to  offend  the  towns 
which  had  invited  him,  and  threatened 
to  leave  England  at  once  if  he  was 
not  wanted.  It  needed  all  the  skill 
of  his  hosts  to  dissuade  him  from 
a  flight  that  would  have  roused  a 
dangerous  feeling  of  resentment  in 
England.  But  they  succeeded  in 
effectually  clipping  his  wings,  and 
after  a  decorous  interval  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland's  yacht  took  him  back 
to  his  farm  at  Caprera. 

Garibaldi's  visit  was  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  England  and  Italy 
were  brought  closely  together.  Italian 
politics  ceased  to  move  in  the  heroic, 
and  her  slow  social  evolution  has 
never  excited  the  interest  it  deserves. 
Still  in  spite  of  the  passing  clouds  of 
to-day,  there  are  no  two  countries  in 
Europe  so  bound  by  mutual  affection 
and  mutual  esteem  as  England  and 
Italy.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  so  many  can  say  with  Brown- 
ing, 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see, 
Graved  inside  of  it,  Italy. 
Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she, 
So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be  ? 

Bolton  King. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

For  a  moment  Walter  stood  un- 
certain what  to  do.  Clearly  the 
defenders  of  the  wood  were  advanc- 
ing, and  in  all  probability  General 
Hippisley  and  Nugent  were  with 
them.  Looking  to  his  left,  he  saw 
the  guns  limbered  up  and  advancing 
at  a  walk,  the  mounted  scouts  of 
the  brigade  cantering  briskly  ahead 
in  extended  order.  From  the  rear 
came  the  dull  rumble  of  a  cannonade ; 
continuous  and  heavy  firing  was  also 
audible  from  the  north,  from  the  far 
side  of  the  Bois  d'Enfer  towards 
which  the  infantry  were  now  moving. 
Making  the  best  pace  possible  there- 
fore after  the  advancing  line  Walter 
caught  it  up  as  it  was  sweeping 
across  the  ridge  from  which  the 
French  had  been  firing  for  so  long. 

The  fearful  losses  which  the  enemy 
had  suffered  were  now  clear  to 
him.  All  along  the  ridge  the  dead 
were  piled  so  thickly  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  treading 
on  them  as  he  hurried  along.  In 
the  hollow  beyond  things  were  even 
worse.  The  heavy  crop  of  beet  was 
trampled  down  on  every  side,  the 
large  leaves  trodden  into  the  blood- 
stained paste  of  the  sandy  soil.  In 
this  hollow  were  many  wounded,  who 
gazed  with  lacklustre  eyes  at  the 
passing  troops.  A  few  cried  out  for 
water,  but  the  majority  lay  still  and 
made  no  sign  ;  a  large  dog,  crouching 
by  the  side  of  a  wounded  officer, 
snowed  his  teeth  wickedly  as  Walter 
passed.  Elbowing  his  way  through 
the  advancing  line,  the  young  aide- 
de-camp  ran  out  in  front  of  it,  and 


asked  officer  after  officer  if  they  knew 
where  the  Brigadier  was,  but  no  one 
seemed  able  to  tell  him.  The  regi- 
ment with  which  he  now  found  him- 
self was  the  Cumberland,  whose 
strong  companies  showed  few  signs 
of  loss.  As  the  line  scrambled  up 
the  scarred  and  trampled  slope,  now 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  smouldering 
wood  into  which  the  enemy  had 
retired,  Walter  found  himself  beside 
one  of  their  majors,  a  little  stout 
man  whose  short  legs  with  difficulty 
kept  him  in  advance  of  his  men.  "  I 
hav'n't  seen  the  Brigadier  all  day," 
was  his  answer;  "  I  was  with  reserves 
in  the  rear,  and  only  came  up  just 
before  this  advance.  I  don't  know 
who  ordered  it;  some  one  began  to 
cheer  away  on  the  right,  our  fellows 
took  it  up,  and  the  next  minute  we 
were  all  advancing.  Wish  to  Heavens 
I  had  my  horse  ! " 

As  he  spoke  they  found  themselves 
entering  the  wood.  Without  a  pause 
the  line  swept  on,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Walter  found  himself  once  again 
trampling  hot  cinders  under  his  feet, 
dodging  through  showers  of  sparks 
and  burning  branches,  blinded  and 
bewildered  by  eddying  smoke.  Even 
here  the  French  dead  lay  thick.  The 
wood  fortunately  was  free  from  under- 
growth, nor  were  the  trees  so  dense 
as  in  the  plantation  they  had  quitted, 
and  the  line,  though  thrown  into 
some  confusion  by  the  smoke,  still 
pushed  forward  briskly.  Walter 
kept  moving  to  his  right  as  he 
advanced  hoping  thus  to  come  across 
his  General  and  Nugent.  What  with 
the  smoke  and  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  fir-trees  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
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any  attempt  at  guiding  or  controlling 
the  advance  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  line  moved  on  in  silence,  the  only 
sounds  to  be  heard  being  the  hurried 
breathing  of  the  men,  the  brushing 
of  their  hasty  footsteps  through  the 
ashes,  and  the  crackling  of  the  burn- 
ing branches.  When  they  had  passed 
some  hundred  yards  or  so  into  the 
wood,  the  troops  found  themselves 
clear  of  the  burning  belt ;  the  smoke 
became  less  dense,  and  the  officers 
found  less  difficulty  in  straightening 
out  their  commands  and  restoring 
order.  Still  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
Brigadier.  Suddenly  rifles  began  to 
crack  and  rattle  on  the  left  of  the 
line.  Through  the  trees  Walter 
could  see  continuous  flashes,  and  now 
bullets  began  to  drone  and  whistle 
round  him,  striking  the  trunks  with 
violent  blows  and  cutting  off  branches 
in  showers.  From  the  left  the  firing 
soon  spread  right  across  their  front 
and  men  began  to  be  hit.  The  flashes 
were  plain  enough,  but  no  enemy 
could  be  seen.  Still  the  officers  kept 
out  in  front  of  their  men,  and  the 
British  made  no  reply.  Through  the 
wood  on  the  right  came  the  sound  of 
cheering,  which  was  quickly  taken  up 
by  the  men  behind  him ;  bugles  some- 
where began  to  blow  the  charge,  and 
Walter  found  himself  almost  carried 
off  his  feet,  as,  buffeted  hither  and 
thither  in  the  throng,  he  was  hurried 
forward  with  the  crowded  ranks.  As 
the  troops  jostled  their  eager  way 
through  the  trees,  the  firing  in  front 
died  away;  then  little  patches  of 
sunlight  began  to  flicker  through  the 
foliage,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
line  came  to  a  halt  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Bois  d'Enfer. 

Walter  pushed  his  way  to  the  front 
and  looked  eagerly  round  him.  To 
his  great  delight,  as  he  emerged  from 
the  cover  of  the  trees,  he  saw  the 
Brigadier  and  Nugent  move  into  the 
open  not  more  than  fifty  paces  from 


him.  He  ran  across  and  reported 
himself  at  once.  General  Hippisley 
merely  nodded  and  began  to  peer 
about  with  his  glass  in  order  to  take 
in  the  situation.  Nugent  pulled 
Walter  to  one  side.  "  Keep  out  of 
the  old  man's  way,"  he  whispered  ; 
"  he's  furious  about  this  advance." 

"  Why,  didn't  he  order  it  ? "  ejacu- 
lated Walter. 

"  Not  he !  It  started  somehow  of 
itself.  I  don't  really  know  who  was 
the  first ;  but  we  couldn't  stop  it,  so 
we  just  came  along  with  it." 

"I  wonder  what  the  next  move 
will  be,"  said  Walter. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you," 
was  the  answer.  "  The  Fifth  Corps, 
if  it  is  the  Fifth,  seem  very  busy  the 
other  side  of  those  hills.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  infernal  smoke  we  could 
see  something;"  and  both  officers 
raised  their  field-glasses  and  followed 
the  example  of  the  Brigadier. 

To  their  right  their  view  was 
limited  by  the  belt  of  woodland  trend- 
ing to  the  north  in  which  was  the 
right  of  the  Brigade,  and  through 
which  the  French  skirmishers  had 
probably  retired  before  their  advance. 
About  half  a  mile  beyond  where  this 
portion  of  the  wood  ended,  the  rows 
of  poplars,  seen  dimly  through  the 
haze  and  smoke,  marked  the  highroad 
to  the  burning  village  of  Herbelles 
which  lay  some  mile  and  a  half  off  to 
the  north-west.  Between  the  Twelfth 
Brigade  and  the  high  ground  on 
which  lay  Herbelles,  the  terrain  was 
undulating,  beet-fields  alternating 
with  the  familiar  stubble.  It  was 
after  four  and  the  sun,  though  still 
powerful,  was  lower  in  the  heavens, 
throwing  the  vallies  into  shadow.  In 
the  distance  clouds  of  fleecy  dust 
mingled  with  the  smoke,  baffling  all 
attempts  of  the  Brigade  Staff  to 
gauge  the  situation,  while  their  per- 
plexity was  further  increased  by  the 
heavy  and    incessant    firing,   which, 
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seeming  to  come  from  all  sides,  made 
the  air  quiver  and  the  very  ground 
vibrate  with  its  continued  thunder. 

While  General  Hippisley  and  his 
Staff  were  thus  occupied,  the  regi- 
mental officers  busied  themselves  with 
restoring  order  to  the  ranks  thrown 
into  some  confusion  by  the  hasty 
advance,  a  task  which  the  high  dis- 
cipline and  intelligence  of  the  men 
much  facilitated.  The  led  horses  of 
the  Brigade  now  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  orderlies  leading  them  un- 
concernedly round  the  western  corner 
of  the  wood ;  when  they  saw  the 
Brigadier  they  quickened  into  a  trot 
and  soon  came  to  a  halt  close  by. 
Behind  them  followed  the  ammuni- 
tion-mules and  the  maxim-battery, 
coming  at  a  more  sober  pace. 

General  Hippisley  closed  his  glasses 
with  a  snap,  and,  turning  round, 
signed  to  his  orderly  to  bring  him  his 
horse.  "  We  must  push  on,  Nugent," 
he  said.  "  You  see,  I  have  no  orders, 
but  having  come  thus  far  we'd  better 
get  on.  Get  the  scouts  out  to  the 
front  and  we'll  advance.  Meanwhile 
let  them  serve  out  some  more  ammuni- 
tion if  it  is  wanted." 

Nugent  told  Walter  to  look  to  the 
ammunition,  while  he  galloped  off 
to  order  an  advance  of  the  scouts  to 
cover  the  forward  movement  of  the 
Brigade.  In  a  few  minutes  Walter 
had  the  mules  sent  to  their  own 
battalions  and  fresh  supplies  were 
rapidly  issued  to  those  men  whose 
pouches  were  running  low  ;  but  he 
was  surprised  to  find  from  several  of 
the  officers  whom  he  questioned  that 
little  more  than  some  twenty  rounds 
a  man  had  been  expended. 

While  these  preparations  were  in 
progress  the  French  shells  continued 
to  fall  in  the  belt  of  woodland  still 
occupied  by  the  right  of  the  Brigade, 
causing  the  fire  to  spread  rapidly 
among  the  dry  and  resinous  fir-trees. 
The  shells  came  thick  and  fast,  and  as 


Walter  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood 
men  began  to  run  out,  with  scorched 
clothing  and  blackened  faces,  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  the  fire  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  After  these  men 
came  one  or  two  officers  attempting 
to  rally  the  fugitives ;  but  their  efforts 
were  vain,  and  every  minute  the 
throng  of  men  retreating  became 
thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  length 
there  must  have  been  several  hundred 
crowding  in  confusion  on  to  the  centre 
of  the  Brigade.  Most  of  these  men 
belonged  to  the  Fusiliers  and  Rifles, 
and  sullenly  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  their  officers  to  induce  them  to 
re-enter  the  wood.  Walter,  disgusted 
as  he  was  with  their  conduct,  could 
hardly  wonder  at  it.  The  French 
shells  were  falling  more  thickly  than 
before,  each  crashing  explosion  hurl- 
ing fragments  of  steel  and  masses  of 
burning  timber  all  around ;  the  flames 
roared  and  crackled  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  the  smoke  in  black  and  choking 
masses  poured  every  instant  more 
thickly  across  their  path.  Walter 
forced  his  horse,  plunging  in  terror, 
into  the  press,  towards  the  tall  figure 
of  Colonel  Daunt  who,  shouting  and 
gesticulating,  was  making  frantic 
efforts  to  reform  his  battalion.  The 
Brigadier  and  Nugent  now  joined 
him,  General  Hippisley  galloping  his 
horse  straight  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  crowd,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  habits  of  discipline  resumed  their 
sway,  and  the  men  began  to  instinc- 
tively reform  their  lines  in  obedience 
to  the  harsh  commands  and  bitter 
reproaches  of  their  officers.  But  any 
attempt  at  moving  through  the  wood 
was  clearly  out  of  the  question;  in 
fact  every  moment  it  became  more 
and  more  of  a  furnace,  in  which  the 
continual  explosions  of  the  shells 
reverberated  without  cessation. 

Just  as  order  had  been  restored 
and  the  advance  across  the  open  was 
about  to  re-commence,  a  Staff-Officer 
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turned  the  western  corner  of  the 
wood  and  came  racing  across  the 
stubbles  to  the  Brigadier.  His  hat 
was  gone,  his  face  was  streaked  with 
blood  and  sweat,  but  he  sat  firmly  in 
his  saddle  and  held  his  horse  strongly 
together  as  he  forced  it  at  headlong 
speed  down  the  steep  hill-side.  His 
quick  eye  picked  out  the  Brigadier  at 
once,  and  reining  his  jaded  horse  be- 
side him,  he  gave  his  message.  "  You 
are  to  push  on,  sir.  I  come  from  Sir 
Arthur  Jocelyn,  but  General  Browne 
asked  me  to  come  on  to  you ;  their 
horses  have  gone  astray  somewhere. 
The  Fifth  Division  are  calling  out  for 
re-inforcements ;  the  Eleventh  Brigade 
are  moving  on  your  left.  You  are 
to  go  straight  ahead.  The  object  is 
to  drive  the  French  back  across  the 
river ;  we  are  holding  them  all  along 
the  front,  but  this  is  their  main 
attack.  Sir  Arthur  is  sending  a 
brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division  to 
support  you." 

"  Where  is  General  Browne  ? "  asked 
the  Brigadier. 

The  Staff-Officer  smiled.  "When 
I  saw  him  last  he  was  hobbling 
across  those  infernal  beet-fields.  His 
horses  and  the  horses  of  his  Staff  had 
all  been  stampeded  by  a  shell.  I 
don't  think  they  had  gone  far,  but 
meanwhile  the  General  is  furious." 

The  officer  turned  his  horse  and 
galloped  back  the  way  he  had  come, 
and  the  Brigadier  cantering  out  to 
the  front  of  his  Brigade,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  advance.  As  they 
advanced,  a  line  of  scouts  extended 
to  wide  intervals  moving  some  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  —  for  the 
mounted  scouts  had  gone  no  one 
knew  where  —  heavy  artillery-firing 
broke  out  close  in  rear  of  the  line, 
evidently  from  the  far  side  of  the 
Bois  d'Enfer  through  which  they  had 
just  passed. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Nugent?" 
asked  General  Hippisley,  turning  an 


excited  face  to  his  brigade-major. 
"  Those  must  be  our  guns  firing  across 
the  river.  Ill  bet  they're  firing  down 
into  Therouanne." 

"  It  will  be  a  good  job  if  they  are," 
said  Nugent.  "  So  long  as  the  French 
can  pass  the  river  there  without  in- 
terruption our  right  flank  is  in  danger, 
particularly  since  that  confounded 
wood  cannot  be  held." 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "if  we 
can't  hold  it,  the  enemy  can't  either ; 
so  it  cuts  both  ways,  and  meanwhile 
covers  our  right  very  nicely.  By 
Gad,  those  Fusiliers  had  some  rough 
handling  !  Just  tell  them,  Desmond, 
that  as  soon  as  we  clear  the  end  of 
the  woodland,  they  must  look  out. 
They  will  have  to  watch  our  right." 

Walter  reined  back  and  soon  found 
Colonel  Daunt,  who  had  regained  his 
horse  and  was  riding  at  the  head  of 
his  battalion,  which  was  moving  in 
quarter  column  in  rear  of  the  right  of 
the  extended  line.  Walter  gave  his 
message  which  the  Colonel  received 
in  silence;  however,  just  as  Walter 
was  about  to  go  back  to  his  Chief,  he 
recalled  him.  "I  hope,"  he  said, 
"  the  Brigadier  won't  think  too  badly 
of  the  battalion  for  bolting  from  that 
wood  just  now.  We  should  never 
have  gone  into  it;  it  was  all  my 
fault  really.  The  French  artillery- 
fire  was  terrible ;  scores  of  poor  chaps 
were  simply  blown  to  atoms ;  no 
wonder  the  others  fell  back." 

"How's  Carstairs,  sir?"  asked 
Walter,  who  had  anxiously  but  vainly 
looked  round  for  his  captain. 

"Poor  fellow,"  sighed  Colonel 
Daunt,  "he's  gone  down  like  many 
other  good  fellows  this  day." 

"  In  the  wood,  sir  ? "  asked  Walter. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  was  told  it 
was  in  crossing  the  open,  a  random 
shot." 

"  Have  we  lost  many  officers  ? " 

"I  hardly  can  tell  as  yet,  Des- 
mond.    I'm  afraid  we  have,  but  I'm 
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in  hopes  that  some  may  still  turn  up. 
We  left  some  men  on  the  far  edge  of 
the  wood;  the  shell-fire  practically 
cut  them  off  from  us,  and  I'm  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  find  them  all 
right  when  we  come  to  the  other 
end." 

There  was  some  little  consolation  in 
this,  but  Walter  felt  greatly  shocked 
to  hear  that  Carstairs  had  fallen. 
As  he  rejoined  his  Brigadier  he  found 
that  the  line  of  scouts  had  halted, 
having  reached  the  open  country 
beyond  the  wood.  They  were  lying 
down,  and  one  of  them,  standing 
turned  towards  the  Brigade,  was 
signalling  with  his  rifle  enemy  in 
tight.  General  Hippisley  at  once 
with  raised  arm  signalled  the  halt, 
and  the  line  obeyed,  the  men  sinking 
on  one  knee  and  looking  anxiously 
towards  the  dim  landscape  in  their 
front.  "  Tell  the  Fusiliers  to  advance 
and  extend,"  said  the  General  turning 
to  Walter ;  as  Walter  obeyed,  he 
heard  him  add  to  Nugent,  "  We  must 
give  them  a  chance." 

Quickly  Walter  carried  the  order, 
and  quickly  the  Fusiliers  obeyed,  the 
leading  companies  running  briskly 
forward,  breaking  as  they  advanced 
into  a  long  fringe  of  skirmishers,  who 
in  a  few  strides  passed  the  recumbent 
scouts.  General  Hippisley  and  Nu- 
gent rode  on  in  rear  of  the  skirmish- 
ing line  of  the  Fusiliers  and  Walter 
hastened  after  them.  In  line  with 
the  northern  end  of  the  burning 
wood  the  scouts  had  halted,  and  here 
the  Brigadier  pulled  up,  throwing  his 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  search- 
ing the  ground  in  front  through  his 
glasses.  In  obedince  to  his  signal 
the  long  skirmishing  line  sank  to  the 
ground,  the  men  throwing  themselves 
flat  on  their  faces.  Walter  began  to 
be  conscious  that  rifle-bullets  were 
droning  overhead,  and  here  and  there 
little  spurts  of  dust,  rising  from  the 
sun-baked     stubbles,     showed    where 


bullets  were  striking.  The  man  who 
had  signalled,  a  sergeant  with  medal 
ribbons  showing  on  the  breast  of  his 
jacket,  pointed  through  the  haze  in 
front  towards  the  poplars,  under 
which,  through  the  drifting  smoke 
and  dust,  the  sun's  rays  sparkled  on 
innumerable  bayonets.  Dense  columns 
of  infantry  were  moving  slowly  to- 
wards Herbelles.  The  bullets  began 
to  come  quicker  and  quicker.  The 
enemy  were  firing  vollies,  which, 
striking  some  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
the  halted  line,  threw  clouds  of  dust 
and  fine  gravel  over  the  skirmishers. 
Walter  noticed  that  the  bullets  seemed 
to  come  diagonally  from  the  right, 
cutting  long  furrows  in  the  soil,  which 
pointed  in  a  slanting  direction  to- 
wards the  British  line,  and,  turning 
his  glass  to  that  quarter  he  quickly 
found  the  enemy,  doubtless  the  rem- 
nant of  the  force  driven  from  the 
wood,  who  were  lying  along  the  crest 
of  a  low  hill  some  nine  hundred  yards 
off.  Beyond  them  the  poplars  mark- 
ing the  road  into  TheYouanne  showed 
faintly  through  the  dust  and  smoke. 
The  Brigadier  and  Nugent  discovered 
the  position  of  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  as  Walter,  and  orders  were 
quickly  given  to  the  Fusiliers  to 
change  front  half-right  and  attack 
them.  Meanwhile  the  firing  had  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  distant 
masses  moving  along  the  high  road, 
and  through  their  glasses  the  British 
officers  could  see  swarms  of  skir- 
mishers, who,  quitting  the  column, 
came  rapidly  towards  them.  The  rest 
of  the  Brigade  was  ordered  up  to 
meet  them,  two  battalions  deploying 
into  a  firing-line,  the  remainder  lying 
in  reserve.  These  dispositions  were 
quickly  carried  out;  the  mounted 
officers  dismounted,  their  horses  being 
led  to  the  rear,  and,  all  being  ready, 
the  Brigadier  gave  the  signal  for  a 
general  advance. 

The  Fusiliers  had  meanwhile  moved 
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steadily  towards  the  ridge  from  which 
the  enemy  were  firing,  the  two  lead- 
ing companies  in  a  widely  extended 
line,  the  rest  of   the  battalion  lying 
in   support   sheltered   from  the  view 
of   the  foe   by  the   northern  end   of 
the   burning   plantation   from   which 
dense  columns  of  smoke  still  streamed 
to  the  northward,  screening  to  some 
extent  the  movements  of  the  British. 
The    Brigade    had    hardly   advanced 
more    than    fifty   yards    before    the 
flanking   fire   of    the    French    began 
to  tell  very  severely.     The  fire  which 
annoyed    them   was   probably   meant 
for   the  Fusiliers,  who  were  pushing 
steadily   forwards    without   firing   in 
reply,    but   the   bulk   of    the   vollies 
came  sweeping  along  the  line  of  the 
Highlanders     and     the     Cumberland 
Regiment,  rolling  men  over  to  right 
and    left    and    now   and    then   cut- 
ting regular  gaps   through    the   line. 
General     Hippisley    began     to    look 
anxious.     The  columns  against  which 
he  was  moving  continued  their  march, 
and    the   skirmishers   who   had  been 
detached  to  meet  the  Twelfth  Brigade 
had  dipped  into  a  hollow  from  which 
they   had    not   yet  emerged.      After 
a  moment's  hesitation  the  Brigadier 
decided  on  a  retirement,  deciding,  as 
he  hurriedly  told  Nugent,   to   await 
the  attack  where  the  Brigade  would 
be  sheltered  by  the  northern  spur  of 
the  Bois  d'Enfer  from  the  enfilading 
fire    of    the    French.       Turning    to 
Walter    he    ordered    him    to   mount 
and  recall  the  Fusiliers.     Walter  ran 
back,    shouting    for    his    horse,    and 
throwing  himself  into  his  saddle  gal- 
loped off  with  a  slack   rein   in  pur- 
suit   of     the     still     advancing    line. 
Instinctively    he     crouched     on     his 
horse's  neck  as  the  bullets  hummed 
and    whistled    round    him.       As   he 
approached    the    line    sank    to    the 
ground  and  at  once  opened  a  rapid 
fire.     They  were  only  some  five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the   enemy.     Many 


grey-clad  figures  strewed  the  slope, 
and  the  bullets  seemed  to  buzz  like 
swarms  of  bees  on  every  side.  When 
within  some  fifty  yards  of  the  line 
Walter  whistled  loudly,  reining  up 
his  horse,  and  signalled  the  retire. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  the  signal, 
circling  one  hand  over  his  head  while 
with  the  other  he  restrained  the 
furious  plunges  of  his  frightened 
horse,  than  he  received  a  shock  of 
terrible  violence.  He  felt  himself 
hurled  from  his  saddle,  the  whole 
landscape  seemed  to  rock  and  whirl 
round  him,  the  earth  seemed  to  rise 
up  and  swallow  him,  and  with  a 
great  roaring  in  his  ears  he  sank  into 
unconsciousness. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

He  must  be  in  a  tunnel,  he 
thought,  a  long  tunnel.  It  was  pitch 
dark  and  the  roaring  of  the  train 
made  his  head  ache.  He  wished 
that  people  wouldn't  try  to  talk  in 
a  tunnel.  Who  was  this  persistent 
person  who  would  go  on  talking? 
Surely  he  knew  the  voice.  .  . 
Ah,  daylight  at  last !  And  Walter 
opened  his  eyes  to  find  the  kindly 
face  of  Fitzgerald  bending  over  him, 
while  the  faithful  Muldoon,  with 
horror-stricken  eyes,  was  gazing  at 
him,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  his  water- 
bottle  in  his  hand.  But  the  roaring 
still  continued.  Then  he  remem- 
bered ;  it  was  a  battle,  and  he  heard 
the  continual  firing  of  the  artillery. 
He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
looked  eagerly  round  him.  Fitzgerald 
slipped  one  arm  behind  and  supported 
him,  while  Muldoon  proffered  the 
water-bottle.  Ah,  that  was  good ! 
Walter  took  a  long  pull  at  its  tepid 
contents  and  sank  back  refreshed. 
He  remembered  now  that  he  was 
wounded ;  well,  it  wasn't  painful, 
though  his  head  was  splitting. 

"  I  guess  you  ain't  killed  this  jour* 
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ney,"  said  Fitzgerald.  "  Say,  though, 
you  came  a  fair  crumpler." 

Walter  now  began  to  recover  his 
senses  and  asked  what  had  happened. 

"  What  happened,  sor  ?  Begor, 
the  blackguards  had  you  fair  kilt 
with  their  murdering  shells." 

"  A  shell  burst  within  a  few  yards 
of  you,"  added  Fitzgerald,  "just  as 
you  were  making  a  signal  of  some  sort 
to  your  regiment." 

"The  poor  baste  will  eat  no  more 

corn,"  went  on  Muldoon  sorrowfully ; 

s"bedad,    he's    fair    spoiled.      You'd 

never  know  it  had  ever  been  a  horse, 

barrin'  you  found  a  bit  of  his  hide." 

Walter  began  to  feel  himself  all 
over  to  see  what  injuries  he  had  sus- 
tained. "  I  don't  believe  I'm  hurt  at 
all,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Not  hurt,"  cried  Muldoon,  "and 
you  half  covered  with  blood?  I  tell 
you  you're  better  nor  half  kilt." 

"  Let  me  up,"  said  Walter,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Fitzgerald  he  staggered  on 
to  his  feet.  Certainly  one  of  his  legs 
was  covered  with  blood,  his  breeches 
being  quite  stiff;  but  he  felt  sound 
enough,  though  still  giddy  and  a  little 
weak.  He  looked  round  him ;  yes, 
he  recognised  the  spot ;  there  was  the 
wood,  from  which  dark  wisps  of  smoke 
still  trailed  across  the  valley.  Across 
this  valley,  towards  the  Herbelles 
road,  on  which  he  remembered  the 
enemy  had  been  seen,  now  moved  line 
after  line  of  grey-clad  infantry,  kicking 
up  the  dust  in  fleecy  clouds  as  they 
went.  He  turned  round;  yes,  there 
behind  him  was  the  hill  which  the 
Fusiliers  had  been  attacking.  Along 
its  top  grey-clad  men  were  now  lying, 
their  backs  to  him,  and  surely  that 
was  Colonel  Daunt  whose  tall  figure 
showed  clearly  in  the  sunlight,  as  he 
slowly  paced  up  and  down  behind  the 
line.  "How  did  they  get  there, 
Muldoon  ? "  he  asked. 

"Begor,  on  our  own  two  feet;  we 
just  walked  up,  sor." 


"  But  didn't  you  get  my  signal  to 
retire?" 

"I  suppose  we  did,  your  Honour, 
but  the  Colonel  he  just  went  on.  Sure 
we  hadn't  been  firing  more  than  three 
or  four  minutes  before  the  red-breeches 
made  tracks." 

Walter  still  felt  giddy,  and  sat  down 
again.  As  he  looked  round  him,  he 
saw  the  ground  strewn  with  figures  in 
the  familiar  grey.  Many  lay  still, 
doubtless  beyond  the  reach  of  aid ; 
but  others  stirred  uneasily,  and  now 
and  then  a  man  would  raise  his  head, 
look  round  for  a  minute  and  then  sink 
back  as  if  overcome  with  weakness. 
"  We've  a  lot  of  wounded  here,  Fitz- 
gerald ;  are  there  no  ambulances  ? " 

"  They've  been  sent  for ;  they  went 
astray  somehow  in  the  advance." 

"I  say,  Fitzgerald,"  asked  Walter 
anxiously ;  "  we're  winning  all  right, 
aren't  we  ? " 

"You're  right  enough  so  far,  I 
reckon.     The  French  are  retiring." 

Walter  staggered  to  his  feet  again. 
"  How  long  have  I  been  lying  here  ? " 

"  Nearly  an  hour,  I  should  think  ; 
you've  had  a  severe  concussion. 
What  do  you  say,  Muldoon  ? " 

"Indeed  it  is,  sir;  a  full  hour. 
When  I  saw  you  go  over,  sir,  I 
thought,  '  Holy  fly,  he's  done  for  ! ' 
but  the  officers  would  let  no  one  stop, 
and  it's  only  a  matter  of  ten  minutes 
or  so  that  I've  been  here.  I  saw  this 
gentleman  kneeling  by  your  Honour." 

"  I'm  awfully  obliged  to  you,  Fitz- 
gerald. I  must  go  and  find  my 
General ;  I'm  feeling  much  better. 
Where  shall  I  find  him  ? " 

"  He's  over  there  beyant,"  answered 
Muldoon,  vaguely  indicating  the 
eastern  horizon.  "We're  in  reserve 
now,  glory  be  to  God !  Sure  your 
Honour  had  better  stay  with  us." 

Walter  smiled  faintly,  shaking  his 
head,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
hill-top  from  which  his  regiment  was 
firing,   without  the   assistance  which 
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both  Muldoon  and  Fitzgerald  pressed 
on  him.  His  head  was  aching  severely, 
and  he  still  felt  a  little  faint  and  giddy, 
but  he  determined  to  go  on  and  find 
his  Chief,  confident  that  these  feelings 
would  wear  off  as  soon  as  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fight  was  felt  once  more. 
The  path  to  the  top  of  the  hill  seemed 
a  long  one,  and  the  quick  crashing  of 
the  vollies  fired  by  the  troops  lining 
the  ridge  above  seemed  to  deafen  him, 
making  his  head  throb  painfully,  but 
he  struggled  on,  anxious  to  hear  from 
Colonel  Daunt  how  the  action  was 
progressing.  As  be  stumbled  up  the 
slope  he  noticed  the  men  sitting  by  the 
ammunition-mules  and  the  orderlies 
holding  the  horses  of  the  mounted 
officers  watching  him  curiously.  Mul- 
doon and  Fitzgerald  walked  at  each 
side,  just  behind  him,  ready  to  support 
him  if  necessary,  but  he  rejected  all 
their  offers  of  assistance. 

Suddenly  Muldoon  ejaculated, 
"  Begor,  the  battalion's  after  moving," 
and  looking  up,  Walter  saw  that  this 
was  indeed  the  case.  The  shrill 
whistles  brought  the  firing  to  a  stop 
and,  while  he  gazed,  the  line  rose  to 
their  feet  and,  rifles  at  the  slope, 
quickly  disappeared  from  his  sight 
over  the  ridge.  Walter  signed  to 
Muldoon  to  go  on.  "I'm  all  right 
now,"  he  said;  "double  after  them, 
or  they'll  say  you're  shirking."  This 
was  quite  enough  for  Muldoon,  so, 
throwing  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder, 
he  hastened  up  the  hill.  The  aide- 
de-camp  then  turned  to  Fitzgerald. 
"  Don't  bother  about  me,  please,"  he 
said ;  "  you've  got  your  own  work  to 
do,  and  really  I'm  all  right." 

Fitzgerald  would  not  hear  of  leaving 
him.  "  My  work's  all  right,"  he  said. 
"I  must  see  this  thing  through. 
When  things  are  settled  one  way  or 
the  other  I  must  scoot  off  somewhere 
and  begin  the  old  wrangling  with 
your  confounded  censor  and  telegraph- 
clerks  ;  meanwhile  we're  both  on  the 


same  job.  You've  got  to  see  your 
General  and  the  end  of  this  fight,  and 
I'm  with  you.  Your  uniform  may  be 
of  use  to  me,  and  I  may  be  of  use  to 
you." 

This  settled  the  matter,  and  the 
pair  hurried  on  as  well  as  Walter's 
dazed  condition  would  permit.  As 
they  neared  the  top  of  the  hill 
they  found  the  French  dead  and 
wounded  lying  thickly  strewn  along 
the  ridge.  "Those  rifles  of  yours 
have  done  their  work  well,"  said 
Fitzgerald.  "Really  I'm  beginning 
to  believe  there's  nothing  to  beat 
the  rifle  after  all."  Here  and  there 
the  hill-side  was  scarred  with  the 
marks  of  falling  shell,  but  none  of 
the  men  lying  there  showed  signs  of 
having  suffered  from  artillery-fire. 
"The  guns  only  fired  a  few  rounds 
here,"  explained  the  American.  "  The 
first  shell  bowled  you  and  your  horse 
over,  but  I  don't  think  the  others  did 
any  damage." 

By  this  time  they  were  on  the 
ridge  and  Walter  drew  a  deep  breath 
as  he  looked  at  the  confused  scene 
before  him.  He  fumbled  mechani- 
cally for  his  field-glasses.  They  were 
gone,  probably  either  lost  or  broken 
in  his  fall.  Fitzgerald  noticed  the 
action.  "We'll  take  the  liberty  of 
replacing  your  glasses  by  a  pair  this 
poor  fellow  has  no  further  use  for," 
he  said,  and,  going  over  to  a  French 
officer  who  lay  near,  stone  dead  with 
glassy  eyes  staring  at  the  heavens, 
he  unbuckled  the  glasses  from  his 
belt  and  handed  them  to  Walter. 
Quickly  focussing  these,  Walter 
rapidly  ran  his  eyes  over  the  war- 
like panorama  before  him.  Down 
the  far  side  of  the  ridge  on  which 
he  stood  moved  the  lines  of  the 
Fusiliers,  Colonel  Daunt  and  another 
mounted  officer  riding  in  front;  the 
right  of  their  line  moved  parallel  to. 
the  course  of  a  little  stream  flowing 
into   the    Lys,   their    left    marching 
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parallel  to  the  high  road.  On  the 
far  side  of  this  little  stream  moved 
another  long  line  of  grey  infantry. 
Some  buildings  beyond  were  in  flames, 
and  the  smoke  obscured  any  further 
view  in  that  direction,  but  the  thunder 
of  artillery  showed  Walter  that  the 
British  guns  were  now  firing  across 
the  river.  A  few  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  Fusiliers  moved  a  strong 
skirmishing  line.  The  sun  was  now 
low,  and  the  hill  Walter  stood  on 
threw  its  long  shadow  far  into  the 
valley,  making  it  difficult  to  clearly 
follow  the  movements  of  the  infantry, 
but  he  could  see  the  steady  advance 
of  the  skirmishers,  who  moved  rapidly 
through  a  series  of  gardens  and  other 
enclosures,  now  halting  to  fire,  now 
running  from  shelter  to  shelter,  but 
always  advancing.  The  objective  of 
their  attack  was  doubtless  the  village 
of  Therouanne,  which  was  now  in 
flames,  but  from  which  the  musketry 
rolled  continuously.  On  the  distant 
summit  of  the  slopes,  rising  gently 
from  the  far  side  of  the  river,  were 
the  French  artillery ;  to  the  naked 
eye  they  would  have  been  invisible 
from  where  Walter  stood,  but  the 
powerful  glasses  he  was  using  showed 
them  clearly,  and  the  constant  flicker- 
ing flashes,  like  bright  pin-points,  told 
him  that  they  were  firing  fiercely. 
As  the  British  skirmishers  dodged 
on  from  cover  to  cover,  shells  continu- 
ously burst  among  them,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  the  explosions  being  clearly 
visible  on  the  hill-top.  All  along  the 
river  bank,  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Therouanne,  the  rifles  of 
the  French  infantry  cracked  viciously 
from  every  garden-wall  and  enclosure. 
At  Therouanne  the  Lys  makes  a  turn 
to  the  east  and,  looking  up  the  valley 
in  this  direction,  Walter  could  see 
that  the  fighting  was  heavy  there 
also.  From  the  high  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  roared  the 
guns  of  the  French,  answered  with 
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equal  spirit  from  the  northern  bank 
by  the  artillery  of  the  invaders. 
Along  the  valley,  the  further  side  of 
which  lay  bathed  in  sunlight,  rolled 
dark  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing villages  and  farms,  and  through 
these  dark  clouds  the  glasses  showed 
Walter  the  frequent  flashes  of  the 
French  musketry. 

While  gazing  with  quickening  pulse 
on  this  scene  of  destruction,  Walter 
happened  to  turn  his  glasses  on  to 
the  road  connecting  Herbelles  with 
Therouanne.  From  the  ridge  on 
which  he  stood  he  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  road  which  swept 
beneath  the  poplars  over  high  ground 
and  low  till  it  crowned  the  slope 
which  enclosed  the  valley  of  the  Lys 
and  swept  straight  down  it  on  to  the 
stone  bridge  of  Therouanne.  Walter 
could  not  trace  it  so  far  as  this ;  the 
smoke  drifting  from  the  burning 
town  wrapped  its  distant  whiteness 
in  obscurity,  but  as  he.  followed  its 
misty  outline  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
cluster  of  horsemen  standing  under 
the  poplars  at  the  hither  end  of  the 
long  descent.  On  this  group  he 
riveted  his  gaze.  Surely,  he  thought, 
that  burly  figure,  erect  on  his  horse 
a  few  paces  in  front  of  the  others, 
was  Sir  Charles  Browne,  and  close 
behind  him,  surely  that  slight  square- 
set  man  was  General  Hippisley.  He 
turned  to  Fitzgerald  and,  pointing 
out  the  horsemen,  asked  him  what 
he  made  of  them. 

The  American  with  much  de- 
liberation adjusted  his  binoculars. 
"  I  believe  your  General  is  there," 
he  said,  after  a  prolonged  scrutiny. 
"He  seems  to  be  standing  behind 
that  very  important  person  General 
Browne.  I  suppose  now  you  will 
make  your  way  to  them  ? " 

Walter  nodded.  "  What  will  you 
do  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Won't  you  come 
too?" 

"  I  guess  I'll  wait  here  a  bit,"  said 
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the  American.  "You  can  manage 
all  right,  eh?  Well,  in  that  case  I 
can  get  a  better  view  up  here  by 
myself  than  I  should  get  peeping 
between  the  horses'  legs  of  those  fine 
gentlemen.  I  will  look  you  up  this 
evening  at  the  headquarters  of  your 
Brigade.  Till  then,  take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for 
what  you've  done  for  me,"  said 
Walter  shaking  him  by  the  hand. 
"  You  take  care  of  yourself,  Fitz- 
gerald ;  you  run  as  many  risks  as 
any  of  us."  With  these  words  he 
turned  away  and  began  to  hastily 
descend  the  northern  slope  of  the 
ridge,  as  the  most  direct  route  to  his 
destination.  As  he  turned  away  he 
heard  a  click  and,  looking  round, 
saw  Fitzgerald  replace  his  camera  in 
its  sling. 

"Fairly  caught,"  laughed  the 
American  ;  "  I  hope  you  don't  mind. 
Say,  I've  got  some  good  snaps  to- 
day ;  shells  exploding,  guns  in  action, 
burning  woods  and  villages, — oh,  I've 
got  a  good  cargo  in  this  little  box." 

Walter  laughed  and  hurried  on. 
The  stubble-field  he  was  crossing  was 
deeply  scored  with  ruts,  guns  having 
evidently  passed  that  way.  He  looked 
to  right  and  left  as  he  hastened  on, 
and  was  hardly  surprised  to  see  two 
or  three  dead  horses,  artillery-horses 
from  their  harness,  lying  close  together 
on  the  ground  as  if  struck  down  by 
the  same  missile.  Here  and  there 
men  lay  on  the  stubble,  some  in  the 
red  breeches  of  the  French,  some  in 
the  neutral-tinted  uniform  of  the 
invaders.  Between  him  and  the  road 
for  which  he  was  making  was  a 
smoke-blackened  building,  its  win- 
dows shattered  and  roof  fallen  in, 
its  plastered  walls  sadly  pitted  with 
bullet-marks.  Doubtless  it  had  played 
its  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  day. 
As  Walter  drew  near  he  saw  that 
from  one  of   the  upper  windows  the 


head  and  shoulders  of  a  French  soldier 
hung  down.  The  man  must  have 
been  shot  while  firing  from  the 
window ;  his  rifle  lay  on  the  ground 
below,  and  a  little  dark  stream  marked 
where  his  life-blood  had  trickled  down 
the  wall,  which  bore  the  inscription, 
Bureau  de  Poste,  Tr&ory.  As  he 
passed  the  house  a  horse,  wearing  the 
trappings  of  a  French  officer,  trotted 
round  the  corner,  neighing  shrilly. 
Seeing  Walter  he  stopped  with  head 
extended  and  dilated  nostrils  sniffing. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  beast,  and  for 
a  moment  Walter  thought  of  catching 
him  ;  but  after  a  couple  of  fruitless 
attempts  he  gave  up  the  idea  and 
hurried  on,  afraid  that  the  Brigadier 
would  move  off  from  the  high  road 
before  he  could  get  there.  The  horse 
remained  trotting  round  and  round 
the  house,  continually  neighing,  as 
though  asking  for  his  master  who 
doubtless  lay  dead  inside. 

Walter  was  getting  near  the  road 
now,  and,  as  he  topped  a  little 
eminence,  he  saw  that  the  two 
Generals  and  their  Staffs  were  still 
where  he  had  seen  them  through  the 
glass.  The  highway  behind  them  was 
blocked  with  ammunition-waggons, 
from  which  the  drivers  had  dis- 
mounted and  were  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  the  officers  in  charge 
standing  close  to  the  Staff  and  watch- 
ing the  fight  through  their  glasses. 
In  the  field  on  the  far  side  of  the 
road  were  a  number  of  guns ;  no  one 
was  near  them,  and  the  guns  were 
all  unlimbered,  some  pointing  this 
way,  some  that ;  some  lying  on  their 
side;  one  or  two  overturned.  Behind 
them,  that  is  to  say  between  them 
and  the  river,  stood  their  limbers  and 
waggons  in  similar  confusion  ;  French 
batteries  evidently,  which  had  been 
silenced  and  captured.  Walter  at 
last  found  himself  beside  the  Staff. 
They  were  all  absorbed  in  the  struggle 
going  on  before  them,  and  his  arrival 
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was  unnoticed.  Looking  about  for  a 
minute,  he  at  last  saw  Nugent,  like 
the  others  gazing  through  his  field- 
glasses  at  the  fight.  Walter  stepped 
over  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
knee.  Nugent  looked  down  with  a 
start.  "  Desmond  !  By  Jove  ! "  he 
ejaculated.  "  Thank  God,  you're  all 
right!  But  you're  wounded?"  seeing 
the  bloodstains  on  his  clothing.  "We 
heard  you  had  been  killed." 

"Oh,  I'm  first-rate,"  said  Walter, 
"  got  a  bit  of  concussion,  that's  all. 
I  say,  can't  I  get  hold  of  a  horse  1  I 
expect  the  Brigadier  will  want  me 
before  long." 

"Vincent's  second  horse  is  behind 
with  the  orderlies.  You  had  better 
collar  it,  before  some  one  else  bags  it. 
I've  had  a  job  to  keep  it,  I  can  tell 
you.  Sir  Charles  has  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  several  of  his 
Staff  have  lost  horses.  The  Brigadier 
had  his  horse  shot  just  after  you  were 
bowled  over." 

Walter  needed  no  second  bidding, 
and  was  thankful  to  find  Vincent's 
fine  chestnut  standing  with  the  order- 
lies. The  sergeant  congratulated  him 
on  his  escape.  "  We  saw  you  roll 
over,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  we  all 
thought  that  if  the  shell  hadn't 
killed  you,  you  must  have  broken 
your  neck  anyhow."  The  horse  was 
fresh  and  in  good  heart  in  spite  of 
the  many  hours  he  had  been  in  the 
field,  and  Walter  was  delighted  to 
find  himself  once  more  in  the  saddle. 

He  now  got  Nugent  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened  after  his  fall.  It 
appeared  that  while  the  firing-line  of 
the  Brigade  was  still  retiring,  before 
they  had  reached  the  ground  on  which 
General  Hippisley  had  decided  to 
meet  the  attack,  the  head  of  the  long 
and  dense  column  of  infantry  which 
they  had  seen  marching  on  Herbelles 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  artillery- 
fire  just  outside  that  village.  Their 
deployment   Nugent   described    as  a 


sense  of  great  confusion,  so  far  as  he 
could  see  at  that  distance  through  his 
glasses,  apparently  due  to  the  move- 
ment being  interfered  with  by  masses 
of  infantry  in  full  retreat  which  came 
headlong    !rom   the  village   and  over 
the    hill    on   its   north    side.     These 
infantry    in    their    retirement    were 
closely  followed    by  the    British   in- 
fantry  of   the   Fifth    Division,    who 
lined    the   high  ground   beyond    the 
village  for  some  distance,  pouring  a 
destructive    fire    into    the    confused 
masses  of  the  French.     "  Then,"  went 
on   Nugent,    "their   guns  came  into 
action  again.     I  did  not  see  them  till 
long  afterwards,  but  you  will  remem- 
ber we  had  heard  them  firing  for  ever 
so  long ;    they  must  have  been  with- 
drawn just  before  their  infantry  went 
back.     Their   fire   seemed   to   relieve 
the  pressure  for  a  bit.     The  old  man 
and  I  had  a  lovely  view.     It  looked 
more  like  a  pretty  field-day  than  any- 
thing else;  we  went  on  to  the  high 
ground  on  the  left  of  our  line  and 
could  see  splendidly.     Their  infantry 
were  withdrawn  into  some  low  ground 
and  reformed,    and   then   the   whole 
advanced   to    the    attack   again.     It 
was  very  pretty;  line   after   line   of 
skirmishers,    and    then   what   looked 
like  company  columns  worming  their 
way  across  the  fields   behind;   their 
guns   and   ours,    none    of   which   we 
could   see,    firing   like  blazes  all  the 
time.     From    the   dust-clouds    flying 
all  along  the  hills  beyond  the  village 
our  guns  must  have  been  in   action 
there.     Our  infantry  we  couldn't  see 
either ;  we  saw  them  advancing  over 
the  sky-line,  through  our  glasses,  that 
is,  but  directly  they  lay  down  we  lost 
sight  of  them  altogether.     Certainly 
these    uniforms    are    invisible.     The 
French  went  on  boldly  enough,  but 
the  chaps  who  had  started  to  attack 
us    contented  themselves  with  firing 
vollies  at  about  eight  hundred  yards 
from   the   near  edge   of    the   hollow 
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off  the  road.  We  fired  at  them 
too  and  bowled  a  good  many  over. 
Then  we  got  a  fine  target  at  some 
closed  columns  of  the  French  infantry 
at  two  thousand  three  hundred  yards. 
The  old  man  made  the  company  on 
the  left  of  our  line  fire  section- 
vollies  at  them  at  that  range,  and 
the  effect  was  surprising.  The  great 
columns  seemed  to  dissolve  after 
half  a  dozen  vollies,  and  I  don't 
believe  they  know  to  this  minute 
where  the  shots  came  from.  The 
maxims  helped  too,  and  I  dare  say 
had  as  much  to  say  to  it.  When  we 
had  got  those  chaps  on  the  run  in 
this  manner,  for  the  columns  dis- 
persed to  the  rear  as  they  broke,  we 
turned  the  maxims  on  the  chaps  who 
were  firing  at  us.  You  never  saw 
such  a  clearance.  They  were  lying 
in  some  thick  beet,  but  the  sun 
sparkled  on  their  rifle-barrels  and 
cap-ornaments  and  betrayed  them, 
and  we  had  the  maxims  up  on  the 
high  ground.  Brrrrrrrr — it  was 
just  like  that;  and  they  cleared 
like  a  lot  of  frightened  rabbits.  I 
should  think  more  than  half  of  them 
were  killed.  I  saw  some  of  our  men 
near  me  potting  at  them  as  they  ran, 
and  you'd  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  they  bowled  them  over,  and  at 
quite  eight  hundred  yards  too.  Our 
rifles  are  splendidly  sighted  and  infer- 
nally accurate.  Well,  that  started  the 
retirement.  The  other  chaps  had  made 
about  three  or  four  useless  attacks 
on  the  Fifth  Division,  losing  heavily 
each  time,  as  we  could  see,  for  the 
bare  stubble-fields  were  strewn  with 
red  breeches.  And  now  they  began 
to  give  way ;  first  at  the  end  of  the 
line  on  which  we  were  playing ;  then 
the  whole  lot  began  to  crumble  away, 
our  chaps  slating  them  all  the  time, 
till  at  last  it  was  a  regular  sauve  qui 
pent.  Their  cavalry  tried  to  save 
them  by  a  very  gallant  and  brilliant 
charge ;  it  was  splendidly  timed  too. 


We  saw  it,  but  not  very  well  owing 
to  the  fearful  dust  they  made.  We 
could  see  a  great  pillar  of  dust  dart 
out  into  the  open  from  behind  a  line 
of  fir-plantations,  and  we  could  hear 
the  crackling  of  our  chaps'  rifles. 
Then  the  great  pillar  of  dust  seemed 
to  sway  and  break  up  into  a  number 
of  smaller  dust  clouds  which  went 
skimming  back  across  the  fields  out 
of  our  sight  again.  With  our  glasses 
we  could  see  the  ground  strewn  with 
dark  specks,  which  must  have  been 
men  and  horses.  Then  our  fellows 
pushed  on.  It  was  very  pretty  to 
see  them,  though  jolly  hard,  as  they 
were  widely  extended  and  came  very 
fast  and  the  background,  just  suiting 
their  clothing,  did  not  show  them 
up  at  all.  Meanwhile  your  Colonel 
had  turned  the  French  out  of  the 
hill." 

"Why  didn't  he  retire?"  asked 
Walter.  "  I  passed  the  signal  all 
right." 

"  Oh,  he  came  down  and  apologised 
most  humbly,"  went  on  Nugent.  "  It 
appears  that  he  found  that  the  French 
were  firing  high,  and  he  decided  it 
would  be  more  costly  to  retire  than 
to  go  on;  he  has  enormous  confi- 
dence in  the  shooting  of  his  men. 
Well,  it  turned  out  all  right  as  it 
happened,  and  from  the  hill  he  was 
able  to  give  a  frightful  slating  to  the 
French  left  flank  as  they  passed  him 
in  their  retirement.  Of  course  we 
advanced  again,  this  Brigade  I  mean, 
and  joined  in  the  fun.  We  captured 
a  lot  of  their  guns ;  you  must  have 
seen  them  as  you  came  over  here. 
The  rest  they  took  across  higher  up 
the  river,  though  whether  they  got 
across  or  not  I  don't  know.  As  our 
chaps  came  to  where  we  are  now  the 
guns  that  the  enemy  had  in  position 
on  the  far  side,  where  they  are  now 
in  fact,  opened  with  a  good  deal  of 
effect  and  enabled  the  rest  of  their 
infantry   to    draw  off      They  went 
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splashing  through  the  river  like  blazes, 
our  chaps  picking  them  off  as  they 
ran.  Now  we're  going  to  turn  them 
out  of  TheYouanne  and  those  farms 
and  villas,  and  get  to  the  top  of  those 
hills  before  dark." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  French 
were  beginning  to  give  way  all 
along  the  front.  The  British  skir- 
mishers were  entering  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  and  lines  of  blue-coated 
infantry  could  be  seen  hastening  up 
the  bare  hill-side  beyond  the  river, 
the  dust  rising  in  spurts  around  them 
as  they  retired  showing  that  they 
were  under  fire.  Therouanne  was 
obviously  untenable  now  by  either 
side,  being  one  mass  of  flames  from 
the  shells  which  had  been  showered 
into  it.  The  old  houses  burnt  fiercely, 
the  flames  rising  to  a  great  height. 
Clouds  of  smoke  rolled  northwards 
across  the  front  of  the  British,  lending 
a  friendly  screen  to  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  To  the  south  the  artillery- 
fire  had  almost  died  away,  dull  booms 
at  intervals  taking  the  place  of  the 
continuous  thunder  which  had  shaken 
the  earth  for  so  many  hours.  The 
British  guns  to  the  north  still  fired 
with  spirit,  but  less  rapidly  than  be- 
fore, and  the  French  on  the  distant 
heights  only  replied  with  an  occasional 
shot. 

While  Walter  was  watching  the 
battle,  his  attention  was  suddenly 
distracted  by  the  loud  strains  of 
military  music  close  behind  him.  He, 
and  nearly  every  one  near,  turned  to 
see  a  fine  force  of  infantry  deployed 
into  many  long  lines  advancing  with 
firm  and  elastic  step  across  the  shot- 
torn  stubble.  Between  the  two  lead- 
ing lines  marched  the  bands,  who 
were  playing  the  old  martial  air,  The 
Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade,  and  the 
whole  force  moved  with  a  precision 


and  a  spirit  which  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  the  soldiers  looking  on. 
In  front  rode  a  General  Officer  with 
his  Staff. 

"  What  troops  are  those  ?  "  Walter 
asked  Nugent. 

"The  Fourth  Division,"  was  the 
reply.  "They  have  had  bad  luck, 
been  chasing  us  all  day,  and  now  the 
thing  is  practically  over." 

Sir  Charles  Browne  was  delighted 
to  see  this  accession  of  force.  He 
rode  across  to  the  commander  of  the 
reinforcement,  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  talked  earnestly  to  him 
for  a  few  moments.  The  new  arrivals 
were  halted  below  the  crest  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  lay  in  ordered 
lines  along  the  slope.  The  Divisional 
leader  and  his  Staff  joined  Sir  Charles 
and  the  other  officers  at  their  point 
of  vantage  on  the  crest.  Walter 
looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  after  six. 
While  he  was  watching  the  struggle 
still  going  on  in  front,  the  sound  of 
cheering  on  his  left  came  to  his  ears, 
and  looking  round  he  saw  the  in- 
fantry who  had  been  skirmishing 
among  the  gardens  and  enclosures 
along  the  Lys,  now  plunging  into  the 
river  and  splashing  through  the 
shallow  water  to  the  further  bank, 
while  numbers  of  other  troops,  who 
had  been  lying  along  the  crest  of  the 
high  ground  over-looking  the  valley, 
came  doubling  down  the  hillside, 
scrambling  over  the  fences  and 
through  the  enclosures,  and  followed 
their  comrades  in  the  advance. 

While  watching  this  incident,  he 
noticed  a  horseman  coming  at  full 
gallop  towards  him.  His  horse 
seemed  to  flag  under  the  spur,  but  its 
rider  kept  it  going  and  only  drew 
rein  when  beside  the  waggons  of  the 
ammunition-column.  He  was  an 
artillery- officer,  and  shouted  lustily 
for  the  officer  commanding  the  divi- 
sional ammunition-column.  A  young- 
looking  captain  in  the  artillery  who 
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was  standing  not  far  from  Walter 
turned  to  the  newcomer,  and  both  the 
Generals  turned  also  to  hear  what 
he  was  demanding  with  so  much 
vehemence.  It  was  a  matter  of 
horses.  Most  of  his  gun-horses  were 
killed ;  the  guns  might  be  wanted  at 
any  minute;  without  horses  he  was 
powerless.  The  young  captain  stood 
in  indecision,  finally  appealing  to 
General  Browne.  "  Let  him  have  his 
horses,"  said  the  General.  "We 
must  try  and  get  some  elsewhere  for 
you ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  some 
in  these  farms."  The  two  officers 
then  went  off  together  to  select  the 
animals  required,  and  Walter  saw  the 
gunner  departing  satisfied  in  a  few 
minutes,  half  a  dozen  teams  with 
looped-up  traces  clattering  at  his 
heels. 

Looking  to  the  right  Walter  could 
now  see  his  own  battalion  still  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  only  a  row  of 
gardens  between  them  and  the  river. 
In  these  gardens,  strung  out  along 
the  river,  seemed  to  be  the  remainder 
of  the  Brigade  and  a  slow  desultory 
fire  was  still  maintained.  While  he 
was  trying  to  make  out  through  the 
drifting  smoke  what  was  going  on  on 
the  far  side  of  the  river,  a  sudden  stir 
and  movement  among  the  officers  near 
him  made  him  again  look  round.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  small  party  of 
horse  riding  slowly  up  the  Herbelles 
road.  With  a  loud  ejaculation  Sir 
Charles  Browne  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  Staff-Officers 
and,  followed  by  the  commander  of 
the  Fourth  Division,  trotted  to  meet 
the  newcomers. 

General  Hippisley  now  saw  Walter 
for  the  first  time  since  his  fall.  "  By 
Gad,  Desmond,"  he  cried,  "is  that 
you  ?  A  thousand  congratulations, 
my  lad  !  We  thought  you  were  done 
for.  Do  you  see  those  chaps  there," 
he  went  on  indicating  the  newcomers, 
"  do  you  see  what  they  are  ?     They're 


German  Hussars,  my  boy,  German 
Hussars !  That  means  that  the 
Kaiser's  not  so  far  off.  It's  all  over 
with  the  red-breeches  now." 

It  was  as  he  said.  A  small  party 
of  German  Hussars  in  faded  blue 
and  silver  uniforms,  a  slight,  fair- 
haired  officer  at  their  head,  riding 
jaded  and  travel- worn  horses,  were 
moving  towards  the  British  officers, 
the  setting  sun  at  their  backs  throw- 
ing their  shadows  in  grotesque 
exaggeration  along  the  white  and 
dusty  highroad.  The  infantry  men 
lying  beside  the  road  stared  open- 
mouthed  at  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  cheer- 
ing which  set  the  horses  of  all  the 
Staff  dancing,  cheering  which  the 
formal  German  acknowledged  by 
stiffly  raising  one  gloved  hand  to  his 
busby.  General  Browne  joined  the 
little  party  which  halted  for  a  few 
moments.  There  was  a  brief  conver- 
sation, and  then  the  German  officer 
saluted  again  and  rode  away  at  a 
trot,  followed  by  his  escort,  the  party 
moving  across  the  stubble-fields  to- 
wards the  south.  General  Browne 
came  back  swelling  with  importance. 
He  looked  quickly  round  the  Staff. 
"  Those  fellows  left  the  right  wing  of 
the  German  army  at  Douai  early  this 
morning  ;  they  must  have  come  over 
sixty  miles,  as  they  had  to  make 
several  detours.  They  brought  de- 
spatches for  the  Field-Marshal.  The 
Germans  are  marching  on  Amiens, 
and  to-morrow  will  be  in  striking 
distance  of  the  rear  of  this  army 
opposed  to  us." 

At  this  announcement  there  was 
a  tremendous  cheer,  the  gunners 
and  infantry  lying  beside  the  road 
rising  to  their  feet  and  joining  in 
with  a  will.  Before  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation thus  aroused  had  subsided, 
a  fresh  sensation  was  caused  by  the 
tumultuous  arrival  of  a  field-telegraph. 
The  great  waggon  with  its  team  of 
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powerful  horses  came  racing  down 
the  high  road  in  clouds  of  dust, 
reminding  Walter  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  a  fire-engine  he  had  once  seen 
crashing  over  the  macadamised  roads 
of  Kensington.  As  the  waggon 
bumped  and  rattled  over  the  ground, 
the  drum  revolved,  reeling  the  wire 
off  along  the  road.  The  horses  were 
pulled  up  with  a  jerk  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  Staff,  close  to  the  am- 
munition-waggons already  crowded 
along  one  side  of  the  high-way,  and 
the  sunburned  Sapper  in  charge 
immediately  reported  his  arrival  to 
Colonel  Vibart,  the  chief  Staff-Officer. 
In  a  moment  Colonel  Vibart  had 
dismounted,  and  without  any  delay 
the  operator  was  at  work,  the  tall 
figure  of  the  Staff-Officer  leaning  over 
him,  dictating  message  after  message. 

General  Hippisley  was  now  plead- 
ing with  Sir  Charles  Browne  to  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  river.  "  The 
Eleventh  Brigade  are  across,  sir, 
above  the  town.  Don't  you  think  I 
ought  to  push  on?"  But  General 
Browne  refused  to  give  the  order  till 
a  message  had  come  from  head- 
quarters. "  If  you  had  asked  me 
five  minutes  ago,"  he  said,  "  I  might 
have  told  you  to  go,  but  now  that  we 
are  in  communication  with  the  Field- 
Marshal  I  must  wait  orders."  This 
was  the  only  answer  the  Brigadier 
could  get,  and  with  that  he  had  to 
be  content. 

All  now  waited  impatiently  for  the 
expected  orders.  Away  on  the  left 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  showed  the 
Eleventh  Brigade  and  the  infantry 
of  the  Fifth  Division  pressing  on  up 
the  hill.  The  rattle  of  their  musketry 
sounded  faintly,  but  no  reply  could 
be  heard  from  the  French ;  even  their 
guns  had  now  ceased  firing  and  had 
probably  been  withdrawn.  A  balloon, 
looking  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the 
crimson  sunlight,  swayed  slowly  above 
the  hill-tops.     Thus  they  waited  for 


nearly  half  an  hour.  Suddenly  the 
electric  bell  of  the  telegraph  was 
heard  ringing,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  the  Sapper  as  he  tran- 
scribed the  message  with  nimble 
fingers.  Colonel  Vibart  moved  his 
horse  nearer  to  him,  and  taking  the 
message  from  his  hands  handed  it  to 
the  General.  Sir  Charles  ran  his  eyes 
over  the  writing,  crumpled  the  paper 
in  a  ball  and  tossed  it  to  Colonel 
Vibart,  then,  rising  in  his  stirrups 
and  waving  his  hand  in  a  theatrical 
manner,  he  shouted  :  "  The  Twelfth 
Brigade  and  Fourth  Division  are  to 
cross  the  river  and  halt  on  the  ground 
evacuated  by  the  French  artillery." 

Like  a  flash  General  Hippisley 
galloped  down  the  slope  towards  his 
Brigade,  Nugent  and  Walter  close 
behind  him.  As  they  raced  down 
the  hill  Walter  felt  his  head  reel  with 
the  rapid  motion,  and  the  landscape 
seemed  to  dance  mistily  before  hia 
eyes.  With  an  effort  he  kept  his 
seat,  and  was  dimly  conscious  of  the 
quick  commands  of  the  Brigadier,  and 
of  the  clatter  and  bustle  as  the  troops 
dashed  forward  towards  the  river. 
Then  came  more  galloping.  The  ring- 
ing stones  of  the  bridge,  its  parapets 
shattered,  its  roadway  torn  by  shells, 
next  echoed  under  his  horse's  feet. 
He  swayed  in  his  saddle,  desperately 
trying  to  recall  his  wandering  senses 
and  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  alert 
figure  of  his  Chief  cantering  ahead. 
Through  the  littered  street  of  the 
ruined  town  their  progress  was 
slower.  Walter  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  the  smouldering  houses  on  his 
cheek  and  looked  around  him.  The*- 
rouanne  was  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  death ;  columns  of  smoke  still 
rose  into  the  air  from  the  roofless 
houses  and  through  the  shattered 
windows.  In  the  streets  broken 
country  -  carts,  overturned  artillery 
waggons,  and  deserted  guns  cumbered 
the   ground.      Everywhere   lay   dead 
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and  wounded  men.  In  a  side-street 
his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  group 
lying  mangled  in  the  roadway.  He 
saw  the  blue  blouse  of  a  countryman, 
a  woman's  garments,  and  the  flaxen 
hair  of  children.  Devastating  shells 
had  made  a  hideous  ruin  everywhere. 
Through  this  wreck  the  Brigadier 
picked  his  way  slowly,  Walter  with 
returning  consciousness  following  at 
his  heels,  Nugent  having  gone  on 
some  duty.  Behind  them  suddenly 
roared  the  crash  and  thunder  of 
innumerable  wheels.  The  Brigadier 
looked  round,  then  turned  his  horse, 
Walter  still  following,  into  a  side- 
street.  Up  the  uoad  came  the  British 
guns.  In  front  cantered  three  officers, 
a  diminutive  trumpeter,  sitting  erect 
on  a  big  horse,  looking  to  right  and 
left  with  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror, 
clattering  at  their  heels.  Behind 
came  the  guns,  crashing  through  or 
over  every  obstacle,  their  iron-shod 
wheels  crushing  the  dead  in  their 
path,  the  horses,  flecked  with  foam, 
their  coats  matted  with  sweat,  strain- 
ing at  their  heavy  loads  ;  the  drivers, 
their  faces  flushed  and  sunburned, 
cracking  their  whips  and  urging 
them  on.  On  the  limbers  swayed 
the  strong  figures  of  the  gunners; 
weary-eyed  and  jaded,  their  heads 
nodded  to  the  jolting  of  the  clumsy 
carriages  as  they  clung  mechanically 
to  their  precarious  seats.  In  long 
procession  they  thundered  up  the 
street,  followed  by  a  jostling  crowd 
of  officers.  As  the  last  horseman 
passed  the  Brigadier  pushed  his  horse 
into  a  trot  and  followed,  Walter 
riding  a  pace  or  two  in  rear.  The 
dizziness  had  passed  off,  and  now  he 
only  felt  hungry,  with  a  frantic, 
sickening  hunger  to  which  he  had 
been  a  stranger  hitherto. 

As  they  cleared  the  little  town 
they  saw  the  leading  battalions  of  the 
Brigade  pushing  with  steady  strides 
up  the  hill.     While  waiting  for  the 


infantry  to  overtake  them  the  clatter 
of  a  galloping  horse  on  the  road  made 
them  both  look  round.  Up  the  hill 
through  the  twilight  came  a  Staff- 
Officer,  riding  furiously  as  one  with 
important  tidings ;  as  he  reached  the 
Brigadier  he  checked  his  horse.  "  From 
Sir  Charles  Browne,  sir.  An  armis- 
tice has  been  agreed  to.  The  Fourth 
Division  are  to  furnish  outposts  along 
the  front.  You  are  to  find  the  nearest 
quarters  you  can  for  your  Brigade. 
The  men  are  to  use  the  emergency 
ration,  as  your  transport  cannot  reach 
you  till  the  morning.  Sir  Charles  has 
gone  to  Headquarters  for  the  night. " 
He  repeated  his  message,  as  if  knowing 
it  by  heart,  and  then  galloped  on  after 
the  guns. 

The  Brigadier  looked  at  Walter. 
"That  means  that  the  war  is  over," 
he  said,  as  he  turned  towards  the 
Brigade,  holding  up  his  hand  as  a 
signal  to  halt.  "  A  night  under  the 
stars  will  hurt  none  of  us,  my  lad,"  he 
added  pleasantly;  "we  will  bivouac 
here."  In  a  few  moments  fatigue- 
parties  were  bringing  firewood  in 
plenty,  in  the  form  of  charred  timbers, 
door-posts,  window-frames,  articles  of 
furniture  and  such  things  from  the 
ruined  houses  near,  while  others 
brought  water.  No  cooking-pots  were 
to  be  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
looted  from  the  town,  but  the  hungry 
and  weary  soldiers  made  their  mess- 
tins  serve  their  turn.  Nugent  now 
returned  and  the  Brigadier  and  Walter 
seated  themselves  to  share  a  frugal 
meal  with  the  officers  of  the  Fusiliers. 
Walter  saw  Fitzgerald  strolling  up 
the  road,  his  tall  figure  looking  taller 
than  ever  in  the  half  light,  and  made 
him  join  them.  He  contributed  a  tin 
of  pdti  to  the  feast,  and  soon  began 
to  retail  the  latest  news  with  much 
impartiality.  "You've  whipped  the 
French  all  along  the  line,"  he  an- 
nounced cheerfully.  "  I  saw  the 
officer  of  the  Headquarter  Staff  who 
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accompanied  the  German  Hussar 
officer  back  to  Herbelles  where  he 
had  to  pick  up  part  of  his  escort.  He 
told  me  that  this  was  the  real  attack  ; 
the  fighting  all  along  the  front  was 
only  a  feint.  Your  Field-Marshal 
turned  the  tables  when  he  found  you 
could  hold  your  own  here,  and  crossed 
the  river.  All  your  troops  are  across 
now  and  hold  the  heights  the  French 
were  on  this  morning.  When  the 
Germans  arrived  the  French  were 
already  negotiating." 

"  We  have  had  a  most  providential 
succ&ss,"  said  General  Hippisley.  "  To 
what  do  you  attribute  it,  Colonel  ? " 

"  Under  Heaven,  sir,"  said  Colonel 
Daunt,  "to  the  shooting  of  our  in- 
fantry. That,  and  that  alone  decided 
the  day.  We  have  now  learned  that 
the  strongest  navy  cannot  bring  a  war 
to  a  conclusion,  and  that  modern 
weapons  are  of  little  value  if  you  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  make  your 
men    experts   in   their   use.       Every 


improvement  in  weapons  strengthens 
my  argument.  The  highly-trained 
few  will  annihilate  the  half -trained 
multitude  in  the  fighting  of  the 
future." 

And  so  the  seniors  talked  on,  till 
Walter,  so  exhausted  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  day  that  for  some  time 
all  inclination  to  sleep  had  left  him,  at 
last  began  to  nod,  his  senses  lulled  by 
the  monotonous  voices  of  the  speakers 
and  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  of  the 
carts  and  ambulances  in  attendance 
on  the  numerous  parties  searching  for 
the  wounded  over  the  wide  battle- 
field. In  the  distance,  across  the 
river,  the  red  embers  of  the  smoulder- 
ing forests  glowed  with  a  dull  radiance 
in  the  moonlight,  and  here  and  there 
the  white  rays  from  the  surgeons' 
search-lights  played  like  will  o*  the 
wisps  over  the  distant  fields. 

With  these  lights  still  flickering 
before  his  eyes  Walter  fell  asleep.  He 
had  seen  his  first  and  last  battle. 


THE    END 
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To  many  people  the  naturalist  is 
a  mysterious  being.  Take  him  as 
described  in  novels,  and  he  is  an 
eccentric  but  usually  harmless  creature, 
clad  in  spectacles  and  a  coat  with 
numerous  pockets,  who  passes  his 
days  in  wandering  vaguely  about  the 
country  with  a  trowel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  gauze  bag  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stick  in  the  other ;  not  over-communi- 
cative, but,  when  challenged  to  speak, 
using  a  language  into  which  enter 
many  long  words,  presumably  of  Latin 
or  Greek  origin,  but  for  all  that 
volubly  uttered.  In  real  life,  however, 
this  kind  of  naturalist  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  and  even 
observant  persons  may  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age  without  having 
encountered  him.  A  much  commoner 
sort,  and  one  that  can  be  always 
recognised,  since  he  announces  his 
calling  on  a  board  over  his  window  or 
doorway,  is  the  dweller  in  a  side  street 
of  almost  every  market-town,  where 
he  ekes  out  a  living  as  a  barber  or  a 
basket-maker,  by  stuffing  the  deceased 
pets  of  children  and  old  ladies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  casual  jay  or  king- 
fisher that  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
generally  unlicensed  gun.  Of  late 
years  he  has  often  been  induced  to 
call  himself  a  "taxidermist,"  but, 
when  that  unfortunately  happens, 
he  removes  himself  from  the  true 
naturalist's  rank  and  becomes  a  mere 
tradesman.     A  third  kind  of  natural- 


ist, as  commonly  known  to  the  world, 
is  he  who  flatters  himself  that  every- 
thing he  notices  for  the  first  time 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  way  can 
never  have  been  seen  by  any  one  else, 
and  rushes  to  record  the  "interesting 
observation "  as  a  novelty  in  some 
newspaper,  to  the  satisfaction  of  him- 
self and  the  amazement  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

But  somebody  will  immediately  say, 
all  this  may  be  very  true ;  but  to 
us  who  read  and  speak  English, 
whether  on  one  side  of  the  world  or 
the  other,  there  was  a  man  who  ful- 
filled our  idea  of  what  a  naturalist 
should  be, — a  close  and  accurate 
observer  of  everything  that  came 
under  his  eyes,  and  an  interpreter  of 
much  that,  though  visible  to  such  as 
choose,  is  unintelligible  to  the  greater 
number,  telling  his  experiences  in  the 
simplest  and  most  pleasing  language. 
That  man  was  Gilbert  White,  who 
wrote  the  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne,  a  book  that 
has  been  reprinted  a  hundred  times, 
and  possesses  a  vitality  so  vigorous, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  that  there  seems  every  reason 
to  expect  it  may  be  reprinted  as  many 
times  more.  It  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  almost  every  conceivable  form, 
from  the  original  respectable  quarto 
published  at  a  guinea,  to  a  flimsy 
version  brought  out  some  years  ago 
at  sixpence,  and  now  in  fashion  most 
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garish,  of  which  large  paper  copies  are 
advertised  at  seven  pounds  and,  the 
publisher  states,  all  subscribed  for. 

It  is  not   intended   here  to  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of   this  book,  or  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  charm 
that  pervades  it.     Such  an  explana- 
tion has  been    frequently  attempted, 
and  that  by  men  who  have  been  no 
incapable  critics,  but  to  little  purpose. 
Two  prominent  facts,   however,  may 
be    noticed.        The    first    and    most 
remarkable     is     that,    great    as    its 
popularity  is    in    England,  it   enjoys 
almost  as  much   in  America,   where, 
as  has  been  truly  said,   "  scarcely  a 
plant  or  an  animal  mentioned  in  it 
is   familiar,  or   even   known    but  by 
name."     The  next  is  that  the  work 
itself  has  never  suffered  from  its  mis- 
usage   by   editors,    of    whom    it   has 
had  so  many,  a   few  good,  some  in- 
different, and  several    bad.     If   any- 
thing  be   needed    to   prove    White's 
right   to   be  considered   a   naturalist 
of  the  first  order,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  his  most  ignorant  editor 
has  been  unable  to  degrade  him  from 
that   rank,  and    how    ignorant   some 
have  been  would  take  too  long  to  tell. 
Again,  White  wrote  of  himself  to  a 
correspondent — this  was   at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution — "I 
was  born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  and 
hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  die  such." 
Yet  his   book   is   unaffected   by   the 
vulgarity  of  some  of  his  editors,  and 
especially  of  one,  the  greatest  sinner 
of  all  in  this  respect,  who  shall  here 
be   nameless.      Perhaps   the   general 
public  may  fail  to  mark  the  contrast, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  between  author 
and  editor,  but  it  is  fully  recognised 
by  all    true    Whitists.     Another  fact 
may  here  be  mentioned.      The  only 
book  of  that  period  with  which  The 
Natural  History  op  Selborne  can 
be  compared  is  Goldsmith's  Animated 
Nature.     This  was  begun  in  1769, 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of 


White's  correspondence  with  Pennant, 
and  in  the  very  year  in  which  White 
first  wrote  to  Harrington.  Gold- 
smith's book  appeared  in  1774,  when 
the  correspondence  was  all  but  con- 
cluded, and  the  celebrated  mono- 
graphs of  the  Hirundine8  were  ready 
for  the  Royal  Society.  One  author 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by 
the  other.  Goldsmith's  work  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  of  his  literary 
undertakings,  and  was  at  once  popular 
beyond  anything  of  the  kind  before 
published  ;  but  no  one  reads  it  now, 
nay  more,  no  one  could  conscien- 
tiously edit  it  without  having  to 
annotate  it  in  a  way  that  would 
expose  the  author  to  ridicule  on 
one  point  after  another.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  White  could  read 
French ;  but  Goldsmith  could  only 
translate  and  travesty  Buffon,  and 
the  man  who  on  so  many  subjects 
"  wrote  like  an  angel,"  could  not 
touch  the  works  of  Nature  without 
deforming  them.  Yet  none  can  deny 
the  old-fashioned  fragrance,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  the 
grace  of  Goldsmith's  language.  The 
difference  between  the  two  men  is 
that  one  was  writing  about  subjects 
of  which  he  really  was  ignorant,  the 
other  on  matters  of  which  he  knew 
more  than  anybody  then  living, 
though  he  treated  them,  even  when 
he  said  he  was  "  didactic,"  in  a  plain 
and  natural  style  as  if  they  might  be 
known  to  everybody.1 

Concerning  former  editors  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  here  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  experts,  and 
their    work    therefore    to    have   real 


1  Mr.  Holt- White  has  kindly  called  my 
attention  to  the  comparison  between  White 
and  Goldsmith  drawn  by  Prior  in  his  Life  of 
the  latter  (ii.  607) ;  but  the  biographer, 
being  no  naturalist,  was  unable  to  perceive 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two. 
Goldsmith's  work  may  be,  as  Johnson  pre- 
dicted of  it,  "as  entertaining  as  a  Persian 
tale,"  but  it  is  not  more  veracious. 
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value.  Among  them  are  such  men 
as  Blyth,  Jardine,  Rennie,  and 
Bennett,  the  labours  of  the  last 
two  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
excellent  edition  (or  editions,  it  must 
be  said,)  of  Mr.  Harting;  and  the 
late  Professor  Bell,  who  lived  for 
forty  years  in  what  had  been  White's 
house  at  Selborne,  and,  possessing 
advantages  far  greater  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  or  successors,  was 
able  to  give  so  much  additional 
information  that  his  edition  still 
remains,  and  is  likely  for  many 
years  to  remain,  the  standard.  His 
biographical  memoir  too  contains 
more  numerous  details  of  the  author 
than  had  been  before  accessible ;  but 
for  a  complete  Life  we  must  await 
that  which  his  great-great-nephew, 
Mr.  Holt- White,  is  understood  to 
have  in  the  press.  Moreover  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Bell  did  not 
make  the  best  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties, as  in  one  important  case  will 
almost  immediately  be  seen. 

Of  this  work  two  editions  have 
lately  appeared,  concerning  each  of 
which  it  seems  expedient,  in  the 
interest  of  both  literature  and 
natural  history,  that  a  few  words 
should  be  said.  The  first  of  them, 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the  late 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  though  bearing 
"1900"  on  its  title-page,  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  1899,  a 
volume  "got  up"  (to  use  publishers' 
slang)  according  to  the  most  modern 
ideals,  and  crowded  with  illustrations 
which  pass  for,  if  they  be  not,  wood- 
cuts. The  death  of  the  editor, 
which  almost  coincided  with  the 
issue  of  the  book,  makes  the  re- 
viewer's task  peculiarly  ungrateful, 
since,  with  the  greatest  respect  for 
Mr.  Allen,  it  must  be  deliberately 
said  that  if  there  were  a  work  off 
which  he  ought  to  have  kept  his 
hands  it  was  the  Natural  History 
of  Selborne.     How  little  he   could 


understand  the  author,  or  enter  into 
his  feelings,  and  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  man  can  properly  edit  a 
book  without  being  imbued  by  its 
spirit,  may  be  seen  by  a  passage  in 
his  Introduction  (p.  xxxL)  where, 
wholly  unmindful  of  what  is  shown 
by  the  work  itself  or  the  portions  of 
the  author's  correspondence  printed 
by  Bell,  Gilbert  White  is  represented 
as  settling  down  at  Selborne  "to  a 
placid  bachelor  existence,"  and 
"being  a  celibate  Fellow"  (how 
many  Fellows  were  there  in  those 
days,  and  for  long  after,  who  were 
not  celibate ? )  "he  gave  himself  up 
almost  entirely  to  his  favourite  fad 
of  watching  the  beasts  and  birds  of 
his  native  country."  If  a  word  could 
be  found  to  raise  a  feeling  of  disgust 
among  the  thousands  of  admirers  of 
Gilbert  White,  it  is  that  which  is 
above  italicised.  Who  but  a  vul- 
garian could  conceive  of  White's 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of 
natural  history  being  designated  a 
"fad"?  And  yet  Mr.  Allen  wrote 
himself  a  naturalist !  How  much 
he  knew  of  the  methods  of  observing 
naturalists  in  general,  and  of  White's 
in  particular,  is  shown  by  another 
passage  in  the  same  Introduction 
(p.  xxxiii.).  Describing  the  lawn 
and  garden  at  Selborne,  this  editor 
is  pleased  to  say :  "  Here  the  easy- 
minded  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  curate 
of  Faringdon  could  sit  in  his  rustic 
chair  all  day  long,  and  observe  the 
birds  and  beasts  as  they  dropped  in 
to  visit  him."  What  the  fellowship 
and  curacy  have  to  do  with  the 
matter  is  not  apparent,  but  had  Mr. 
Allen  any  experience  of  observational 
natural  history,  he  would  have 
known  that  beasts  and  birds  do  not 
"  drop  in "  to  visit  people  sitting 
all  day  long  in  chairs,  rustic  or 
otherwise;  while  he  must  have  read 
Gilbert  White's  writings  to  very 
little  purpose  to  think  that  was  the 
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way  in  which  the  observations,  so 
inimitably  recorded,  were  taken. 
There  is  hardly  a  bit  of  armchair 
work  in  the  whole  of  them.  But 
all  the  statements  in  this  Introduc- 
tion are  not  open  to  cavil  on  the 
ground  of  inaccuracy.  A  few  pages 
further  on,  in  reference  to  White's 
regret  that  he  had  once  stayed  for 
a  week  at  Spalding  without  hearing 
of  the  heronry  at  Cressi,  the  reader  is 
considerately  informed  that  "  Murray 
and  Baedeker  were  then  unknown," 
an  assertion  that  none  will  dispute. 
Another  truth  may  be  found  on  the 
same  page  (xxxix.) :  "  The  vast 
majority  of  men  can  never  do  any- 
thing to  '  advance  science '  in  any 
noteworthy  degree ;  and  the  desire 
to  '  fake  up '  [!]  a  petty  name  by 
pretending  to  advance  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  much  of  our  current 
pedantry."  To  avoid  this  pedantry, 
it  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Allen  has 
refrained  from  attempting  "  to  give 
the  accepted  modern  scientific 
names"  (p.  164,  note)  to  the  species 
mentioned  by  White.  If  so  it  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  modesty  on 
the  part  of  one  who  is  always  thrust- 
ing the  most  modern  ideas,  of  which 
he  sees  germs  in  the  author,  down 
the  throat  of  his  readers. 

Much  is  made  in  the  publisher's 
announcement  of  this  edition  of  the 
Appendix  containing  "  Marginalia 
from  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  copy  " 
of  the  work  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and,  as  the  public  is  in- 
formed, "here  printed  for  the  first 
time."  These  Marginalia  are  six- 
teen in  number,  and  by  how  much 
the  world  is  better  for  their  publica- 
tion it  is  not  easy  to  say,  since  any- 
thing more  inane  and  commonplace 
than  most  of  them  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  White  was  not  a  prophet 
in  Coleridge's  eyes ;  and,  though  he 
does  say  (p.  498)  he  trusts  his 
notes  will  not  lessen  "  the  value   of 


this  sweet  delightful  book,"  the  criti- 
cisms show  a  carping  spirit,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
character.  Only  one  is  essentially 
Coleridgian,  and  that,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  rather  remarkable.  White 
thus  concludes  his  Eighteenth  Letter 
to  Barrington  : 

Thus  is  instinct  in  animals,  taken  the 
least  out  of  its  way,  an  undistinguishing, 
limited  faculty ;  and  blind  to  every  cir- 
cumstance that  does  not  immediately 
respect  self-preservation,  or  lead  at  once 
to  the  propagation  or  support  of  their 
species. 

Hereon  Coleridge  remarks  (p.  498)  : 

This  is  an  inadequate  explanation.  I 
would  rather  say,  that  instinct  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  species,  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual; but  that  let  any  circumstance 
occur  regularly  through  many  genera- 
tions that  [sic]  then  its  every -time-felt 
inconvenience  would  by  little  and  little 
act  through  the  blind  sensations  on  the 
organic  frame  of  the  animals,  till  at 
length  they  were  born  wise  in  that  re- 
spect, and  by  the  same  process  they  lose 
their  not  innate  but  connate  wisdom. 

Here  we  seem  to  have  essayed  an 
early  (the  passage  was  written  in 
1810)  explanation  of  instinct,  appar- 
ently the  same  to  all  intents  as  that 
which  chiefly  obtains  nowadays,  and 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  so  very 
modern,  namely,  that  instinct  may 
be  defined  as  inherited,  though  un- 
conscious, memory.  Its  expression 
certainly  does  credit  to  the  poet- 
philosopher,  and  serves  to  cover  the 
barrenness  of  the  rest  of  his  vapid 
remarks,  though  there  is  one  of  them 
to  which  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Bradley  must  be  called 
in  view  of  another  edition  of  or 
supplement  to  The  New  English 
Dictionary.  This  is  the  sixth  (p. 
498)  giving  Coleridge's  "certain  yet 
hitherto  unknown  etymology  "  of  the 
word  gossamer  as  "God's  Dame's 
Hair,"     which     illustrates     the     old 
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notion,  well  expressed  by  the  saying 
of  an  expert,  that  "  the  less  authority 
there  is  for  any  derivation  the  more 
glorious  is  the  guess  ! " 

Except  the  views  of  Selborne  and 
other  places,  which  though  rude  are 
faithful,  and  convey  a  very  good 
notion  of  the  subjects  they  represent, 
the  illustrations  are  exceedingly  poor. 
Nearly  all  the  figures  of  beasts  and 
birds  are  obviously  from  stuffed  speci- 
mens, and  show  no  more  knowledge 
of  nature  than  the  "  taxidermist "  has 
been  able  to  impart.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  drawn  from  specimens 
in  a  private  collection  ;  they  are  as 
bad  as  if  they  had  been  taken  from 
those  in  the  Natural  History  branch 
of  the  British  Museum.  Then,  too, 
where  is  the  need  of  imitating  the 
unskilful  work  of  the  old  map- 
designers,  work  which  indeed  had 
gone  out  of  use  before  the  time  of 
Gilbert  White,  and  thus  of  giving  a 
false  air  of  antiquity  to  the  book  ? 
But  this  blemish  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  fault  possessed  by 
the  volume,  its  having  an  unfit 
editor,  as  is  shown  by  footnote  after 
footnote  of  trite  or  misapplied  com- 
ment. 

Of  the  other  of  the  two  recently- 
published  editions  of  Selborne  only 
the  first  volume  has  as  yet  appeared. 
This  contains  the  letters  to  Pennant 
annotated  by  Dr.  Richard  Bowdler 
Sharpe,  to  which  is  added  the 
Garden  Kalendar  kept  by  White, 
now  printed  as  a  whole  for  the  first 
time,  with  ten  pages  of  Introduction 
by  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  a  part  of 
the  performance  which  may  be  dis- 
missed with  the  remark  that  more 
than  half  of  it  would  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  almost  any  kind  of  book.  The  very 
reverend  author  himself  says  (p.  191) 
that  he  approaches  his  "main  object 
by  a  circuitous  route,  resembling  '  the 
Drive '  at  some  pretentious  villa " 
which    "is   designed   to  impress   the 


visitor,    '  to    astonish    the    Browns ' 
with     erroneous     ideas     of      space." 
Now,  if  these  words  have  any  mean- 
ing, it  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  not  an  admirer  of  Gilbert  White, 
and  his  unaffected  style,  who  will  not 
loudly  protest   against  what   appears 
to  be  a  singularly  unhappy  compari- 
son.     There  is  certainly  nothing  of 
the    "pretentious   villa"   about    this 
humble   series   of    horticultural    and 
domestic   records,  as   everyone  knew 
who  had  ever  glanced  at  the  original, 
or  read  the  portion  printed  by  Bell. 
It   is   good   for  the   enthusiast   that 
this  Kalendar  should  be  published, 
but    there   is   no    "  reading "   in    its 
simple  entries.     Its  chief  interest  is 
to  the  minute  biographer,  who  from 
it  may  obtain  information,   in   some 
instances  not   otherwise   to   be   had, 
as  to  its  author's  movements.    White 
was   a  very  practical  gardener,  and, 
though  not  disdaining  the  charms  of 
flowers,    thought  much   more   of   his 
vegetables  and  fruit,  cucumbers  and 
Cantaloupe  melons  especially  coming 
in  for  attention,  and  next  to  them  his 
grapes.    In  those  days  much  thought 
was  taken  in   regard   to  home-made 
wines,    and     it     may    amuse     some 
people    to    learn    that    after   White 
set     up     house-keeping     he     almost 
yearly    bought    parcels    of     Smyrna 
and   Malaga  raisins, — they  obviously 
had       different       properties — which, 
mixed  in  due  proportion  and  treated 
secundum  artem,  were  made  to  yield 
what,   when   coloured   by   elder-juice 
(also    home-made)   and    fortified    by 
brandy,    proved    to    be    raisin-wine. 
The  process  of  treatment  is  not  de- 
scribed, it  was  no  doubt  well  known 
to  every  housekeeper  of  the  period  ; 
but  the  liquor  was  at   times  refrac- 
tory,   and    evidently    gave    a    good 
deal    of   trouble, — indeed   there  is  a 
passage  which   suggests   that  in  one 
case  the  end  was  in  great  part  vine- 
gar, though  vinegar  seems   to   have 
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been  regularly  made  of  the  "  chaff." 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
good  man  trusted  wholly  to  a  con- 
coction of  this  kind.  There  are  records 
of  generous  port  and  mountain-wine 
coming  to  the  house,  and  being  duly 
racked  off  and  laid  down  in  the 
cellar.  Moreover  there  are  entries 
which  concern  brewings;  but  as 
they  chiefly  mention  strong  ale,  this 
Kalendar  is  taken  out  of  the  small- 
beer  chronicles  to  which,  honestly 
speaking,  it  bears  so  great  a  resem- 
blance that  Bell,  who  might  have 
printed  the  whole,  thought  that  a 
specimen  would  be  sufficient. 

The  letters  to  Pennant,  as  here 
printed,  present  a  new  and  important 
feature.  The  originals,  returned  by 
him  to  White,  for  the  latter's  use 
when  preparing  the  great  book,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  Bell  for  his  edition ; 
but  he  unfortunately  made  little  use 
of  them.  Within  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  bought  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Dr.  Sharpe  has  judiciously  taken 
advantage  of  their  being  accessible  to 
the  public,  to  restore  the  passages 
which  White  had  struck  out  when 
revising  them  for  the  press.  Therein 
the  author  was  quite  justified,  for  the 
letters  often  treated  of  subjects  in  a 
very  general  way,  whereas  he  was 
composing  them  into  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selborne,  to  which  most  of 
the  omitted  passages  were  not  at  all 
applicable.  But  they  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion or  the  less  interesting.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  letters  (printed  by  Bell) 
written  by  Gilbert  to  his  brother 
John,  who  was  for  a  time  chaplain 
at  Gibraltar,  if  they  do  not  serve  to 
explain  all  the  difficulties  which  those 
letters  present.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  say  that  the  difficulties  are  of 
purely  technical  importance,  and  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dwell 


upon  them.  Enough  to  state  that 
they  furnish  additional  proof  of  the 
breadth  of  Gilbert  White's  interests, 
showing  that  he  threw  himself  as 
thoroughly  into  questions  relating  to 
the  natural  history  of  Southern 
Spain  as  he  did  into  those  relating 
to  that  of  his  mother-parish.  Any 
future  editor  of  Gilbert's  letters  to 
his  brother  John, — they  can  hardly 
be  called  a  correspondence,  since 
there  exist  only  two  from  John  to 
Gilbert — will  have  to  take  account 
of  these  omitted  portions  of  the 
letters  from  Gilbert  to  Pennant.  So 
far  then  so  good. 

Dr.  Sharpe  does  not  encumber  the 
text  with  many  foot-notes  of  his 
own,  but  he  has  been  wise  enough 
to  copy  several  of  the  best  from  those 
of  preceding  editors,  Jardine,  Bell, 
and  Mr.  Harting;  yet  it  seems  in- 
excusable of  him  to  suggest  (p.  309, 
note)  that  White  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  rook  and  a 
crow  (though  certainly  he  would  not 
have  referred  them  to  different 
genera),  for  rooks  assuredly  built  in 
his  day  at  Selborne  (p.  393),  how- 
ever altered  the  case  may  now  be. 
But  Dr.  Sharpe  and  the  Dean  have 
made  one  bad  slip.  The  "John" 
who  worked  in  White's  garden  in 
1759  was  not,  as  they  tell  us  (pp. 
193,  195,  and  277),  a  nephew  of  his, 
but  simply  John  Lassam  the  labourer, 
specially  named  (p.  270)  as  being  em- 
ployed by  him  at  the.  time.  White 
indeed  had  two  nephews  named  John, 
but  one  of  them  happened  to  have 
only  just  come  into  the  world  (at 
Gibraltar)  in  that  year;  while  the 
other  (son  of  "  brother  Benjamin  "  in 
Fleet  Street)  was  not  eighteen  months 
old  in  May,  1759.  But  even  if 
either  of  them  had  been  as  precocious 
as  the  young  gentleman  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Shandy,  absence  from  Sel- 
borne would  have  hindered  him  from 
taking  part  in  tacking  and  trimming 
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the  vines.  A  worse  mistake,  found 
also  in  Mr.  Allen's  edition  (p.  127), 
is  that  of  misprinting,  in  letter 
xxxiv.  to  Pennant,  Moufet's  name 
(p.  147).  It  certainly  has  been 
spelt  in  several  ways,  but  can  never 
be  Mouset,  as  they  and  some  other 
editors  have  it,  and  thereby  indicate 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
earliest  English  entomologist,  the 
worthy  author  of  Health's  Improve- 
ment.1 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  no 
graver  faults  than  these  remained  to 
be  pointed  out  in  this  edition.  There 
is  yet  one  for  which  the  publisher 
must  be  held  responsible,  and  that 
regards  the  illustrations.  Almost 
the  best  known  personal  fact  about 
Gilbert  White  is  that  he  would  never 
sit  for  his  portrait,  and  therefore  that 
no  likeness  of  him  exists.  This  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  paragraph  at  the  head 
of  the  "List  of  full-page  Illustrations" 
(p.  ix.),  where  is  the  astounding  state- 
ment that : 

The  artist  has,  therefore,  had  to  draw 
upon  his  imagination,  supplemented  by 
such  characteristics  as  the  author  un- 
consciously displayed,  and  by  such  descrip- 
tions of  his  dress  and  personal  appearance 
as  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Every  reasonable  person  will  in- 
stinctively exclaim,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  anything  of  the  sort? 
It  could  only  exist  with  the  publisher. 
Moreover  if  it  were  to  be  done,  why 
should  Gilbert  White  be  represented 
over  and  over  again  as  a  figure  of 
fun?  No  reader  of  his  writings  can 
doubt   his   being   a   humourist ;    but 

1  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mistake  arose 
from  the  old-fashioned  "  long  s "  used  in 
the  original  edition  of  White's  work;  but 
though  such  an  error  is  pardonable  in  a 
transcriber  or  printer,  it  ought  not  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  any  one  fit  to  edit  the 
Natural  Histoey  of  Selbobne;  for  he 
ihould  have  at  least  heard  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  Insectoeum 
Theateum,  and  having  heard  it  would  be 
on  his  guard  against  such  a  blunder. 


why  should  he  be  made  to  look 
ridiculous?  The  figures  introduced 
can  only  be  termed  offensive  im- 
pertinences, and  as  such  they  will 
properly  be  resented  by  all  lovers 
of  his  memory.  Moreover  they  all 
express  one  and  the  same  falsification, 
proving,  despite  the  statement  just 
quoted,  the  draughtsman's  ignorance 
of  his  victim's  personal  appearance. 
In  every  one  Gilbert  White  is  repre- 
sented as  "  wearing  his  own  hair,"  to 
use  the  old  phrase.  Yet  we  have 
undoubted  proof  that  he  always  wore 
a  wig,  as  did  nearly  all  the  respectable 
gentlemen  of  his  day.  In  1752  we 
find  him  paying  forty-five  shillings  for 
a  " f eather-top'd  grizzle  wig"  from 
London  (Bell  ii.  316);  and  in 
1783  his  niece  wrote  to  him  from 
London,  "  Mr.  Grimble  has  sent  your 
wig"  (torn.  cit.  p.  150),  while  the 
humorous  lines,  ascribed  to  him  by 
Bell, 

Ye  worthy  friends  in  Abchurch  Lane, 
Who  do  our  noddles  thatch, 

Send  me  a  wig,  but  not  too  big, 
With  care  and  with  dispatch, 

which  are  said  to  have  formed  one  of 
his  orders,  tell  of  this  wig-wearing  as 
a  constant  habit.  As  has  been  said 
before,  Gilbert  White  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a 
wise  man,  though  it  may  be  granted 
that  a  man  may  not  look  so  wise  as 
he  is.  However  these  objectionable 
caricatures  may  suit  some  debased 
tastes,  they  represent  him  as  some- 
thing between  a  clerical  fop  and  a 
fool.  They  are  quite  on  a  par  with 
Mr.  Allen's  designation  of  his  life- 
long devotion  to  natural  history  as  a 
"  fad,"  or  Dean  Hole's  apparent  com- 
parison of  the  Garden  Kalendar 
to  a  "  pretentious  villa."  It  may 
be  added  that  all  are  equally  false, 
and  in  equally  bad  taste. 

Alfred  Newton. 
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In  the  preface  to  a  certain  military 
handbook  it  is  written  that,  "The 
dead  uniformity  of  military  official 
work,  and  of  the  barrack-yard,  during 
periods  of  prolonged  peace,  is  probably 
more  deadening  to  the  human  intellect 
than  any  form  of  employment  hitherto 
discovered."  It  is  doubtless  due  to 
some  such  cause  as  this  that  one 
rarely  opens  the  Gazette  without 
meeting  with  one  or  more  announce- 
ments to  the  effect  that  Lieutenant 
So-and-So  is  "  seconded  for  service  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,"  or  "for 
service  under  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment," which  generally  means  much 
the  same  thing.  At  any  rate  weariness 
of  home-service  contributes  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  supply 
of  officers  willing  to  go  out  to  serve 
in  the  deadliest  climate  in  the  world 
being  kept  equal  to  a  very  constant 
demand.  There  are  of  course  other 
reasons  that  induce  men  to  go  there. 
Some,  who  have  but  small  private 
means  to  eke  out  the  pittance  that 
a  grateful  country  doles  out  to  them 
under  the  name  of  pay,  have  found 
the  world  is  vain  on  such  terms,  and 
seek  a  country  where  tailors  cease 
from  troubling  and  duns  cannot 
pursue  Not  that  the  pay  of  the 
average  billet  on  the  Coast  is  lordly, 
but  living  (or  dying  too,  for  the  matter 
of  that,)  is  cheap,  and,  like  other  cheap 
things,  remarkably  nasty  as  a  rule. 
Occasionally  also  there  may  be  a  man 
who  has  mistaken  his  profession  in 
going  into  the  Army,  and  when  there 
No.  490. — vol.  lxxxii. 


so  bears  himself  that  his  fellows  treat 
him  despitef  ully  and  conspire  to  cast 
him  out, — to  the  Coast  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  Coast,  it  must  be  granted, 
is  seldom  a  refuge  for  destitution  of 
this  sort ;  you  rarely  meet  one  of  the 
Queen's  bad  bargains  there. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  motive 
is  the  same  which  causes  the  War- 
Office  to  be  inundated,  whenever  there 
is  war  going  forward,  with  hundreds 
of  applications  for  special  or  extra- 
regimental  employment.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  the  love  of  excitement,  which 
presumably  form  the  principal  factors 
in  inducing  youth  to  choose  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  find  little  to  satisfy 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  routine 
duties  which  alone  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  average  soldier  at  home.  But  the 
great  drawback  to  an  officer's  life, — 
to  those  at  least  who  take  their  pro- 
fession seriously,  and  that  is  now  the 
very  large  majority — is  that  the 
business  of  his  profession  is  to  be 
perpetually  teaching  and  training  his 
men  (and  himself)  for  an  event  which 
only  the  minority  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  experience.  Year  after 
year  he  goes  through  the  same  succes- 
sion of  drills,  musketry,  field-training, 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  mimic  warfare, 
all  directed  to  one  object, — active 
service;  and  this,  the  crown  and 
coping  stone  of  the  whole  thing,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  is  never 
attained.  Hence  he  greedily  jumps 
at  any  chance  which  seems  likely  to 
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afford  him  an  opportunity  of  putting 
into  practice  the  lessons  which  it  has 
been  the  occupation  of  his  life-time 
to  learn  and  to  impart  to  his  men. 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  there 
is  not  fighting,  or  at  least  some  sort 
of  expedition  going  on,  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  old  problem  that  Englishmen  in 
various  corners  of  the  British  Empire 
are  perpetually  being  called  upon  to 
solve,  of  how  to  dwell  in  peace  with 
savage  neighbours  across  their  borders, 
is  constantly  presenting  itself  in  those 
regions,  where  our  neighbours  are 
more  absolutely  savage  than  anywhere 
else.  The  man  in  the  street,  or  even 
the  ordinarily  well-informed  individual 
who  has  never  had  any  particular 
reason  to  interest  himself  in  the  West 
Coast,  has  essentially  vague  ideas  as 
to  the  geography  of  the  place.  He 
will  generally  speak  of  it  all  as  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  be  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  that  in  addition  to  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  and  the  territories 
of  what  was  till  quite  recently  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  we  have  four 
distinct  colonies  on  the  West  Coast 
under  separate  Governors,  and  that 
the  British  possessions  there  are  dotted 
along  a  length  of  coastline  extending 
fully  two  thousand  miles  from  east 
to  west.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Gambia,  each  of  the  colonies  keeps  up 
a  force  of  constabulary  or  frontier 
police  commanded  by  British  officers, 
whose  work  is  of  an  almost  purely 
military  nature;  while  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force,  supported  by 
the  Niger  Territories,  is  administered 
by  no  less  than  forty-three  officers, 
taken,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the 
regular  troops,  with  a  slight  sprinkling 
only  of  the  militia.  Altogether  there 
are  at  the  present  moment,  including 
a  few  in  civil  employment,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  officers  seconded  for 
service  under  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 


while  the  new  force  of  Imperial  troops, 
the  West  African  Regiment,  only  re- 
cently raised,  claims  twenty-six  more. 
There  is  thus  a  considerable  variety 
of  corps  for  those  officers  to  choose 
from  who  are  meditating  seeking  a 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  regimen taj 
work  at  home  in  the  attractions  that 
life  has  to  offer  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  greater  part  of  these  corps  are 
of  more  or  less  recent  formation.  Only 
a  very  few  years  ago  the  West  Coast 
was  a  part  of  the  world  unvisited 
by  any  white  man  except  a  few 
traders,  a  slender  staff  of  fever- 
stricken  Civil  Servants,  a  missionary 
or  two,  and  the  officers  of  the  West 
India  Regiments,  with  a  numerous, 
but  not  too  large,  supply  of  army- 
doctors  to  look  after  them.  The 
medical  and  any  other  Departmental 
officers  stationed  at  one  of  these 
delectable  spots  received  double  pay, 
counted  double  service,  and  were 
granted  a  day's  leave  at  home  for 
every  day  they  served  on  the  Coast, 
as  an  inducement  to  go  out  there. 
The  West  India  officers,  who  had  no 
option  in  the  matter,  enjoyed  none  of 
these  advantages.  It  was  a  subaltern 
of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment 
whose  experiences  form  the  basis  of 
the  present  article. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Bush  some 
sixty  miles  up  country  from  Free- 
town, the  seaport  capital  and  seat 
of  government  of  Sierra  Leone,  a 
rectangular  blockhouse  and  two  or 
three  round  native  huts  mark  the 
site  of  an  old  African  war-town 
named  Robari,  which  enjoyed  some 
local  notoriety  thirteen  years  ago  as 
the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Yonnies, 
a  restless,  warlike  tribe  who  subsisted 
on  plunder  and  were  the  terror  of  all 
the  country-side.  Their  constant 
marauding  expeditions  had  played 
such  havoc  with  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  wrought  such  ruin  to 
the  up-country  trade  of  the  Colony, 
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that  Government  was  at  last  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  despatch  a  small 
expedition  to  crush  them. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  Yonnie 
expedition  throughout  all  the  district 
was  profound.  The  startling  rapidity 
and  consummate  ease  with  which 
these  dreaded  savages  were  defeated, 
their  (to  the  native  mind  impregnable) 
war-towns  captured  and  destroyed, 
and  their  power  completely  broken, 
spread  consternation  among  the  most 
warlike  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  im- 
pressed them  deeply  with  the  absolute 
futility  of  attempting  to  contend 
with  the  omnipotent  white  man  or 
to  resist  his  will.  When  the  ex- 
peditionary force  returned  to  Sierra 
Leone  a  detachment  of  thirty  men 
of  the  West  India  Regiment  was 
left  at  Robari  under  the  command 
of  a  subaltern,  with  a  doctor  (doctors 
were  not  then  called  captains  and 
colonels)  to  keep  him  company  and 
administer  medical  comfort  to  the 
detachment.  This  force  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  overawe  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  sixty  miles  distant 
from  any  reinforcement,  and  to  main- 
tain order  among  the  adjoining  tribes. 
The  life  there  was  in  many  respects 
extremely  trying  to  health,  and  the 
detachment  was  ordered  to  be  relieved 
every  three  months.  In  almost  every 
case  the  officer  in  charge  had  to  be 
invalided  home  soon  after  he  returned 
to  headquarters  in  Sierra  Leone.  No 
climate  ever  more  richly  deserved  its 
evil  reputation  than  that  of  this 
colony,  which  almost  a  century  ago 
earned  for  itself  the  name  of  the 
White  Man's  Grave,  and  Robari  com- 
bined all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  other  parts  of  the  country 
unhealthy.  Yet  the  appointment  to 
the  command  of  Robari  was  eagerly 
coveted,  and  few  of  the  subalterns 
who  held  it  failed  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  experience. 

To  many  who  have  once  tried  it  life 


on  the  West  Coast, — or  the  Coast  as 
they  commonly  speak  of  it  there — 
exercises  a  subtle  fascination  hard  to 
define  and  harder  still  to  account  for. 
In  spite  of  all  its  faults  the  Coast 
casts  a  spell  over  them  which  is  not 
to  be  withstood.  Many  there  be  that 
speak  evil  of  it,  nay  that  to  all 
appearance  utterly  abhor  and  loathe 
the  place,  and  yet  even  some  of  these, 
after  they  have  left  it  for  a  while, 
hear  the  Coast  a-calling,  and,  though 
they  be  under  no  sort  of  necessity 
to  return  to  it,  find  themselves  once 
more  back  on  its  fever-laden  shores. 
And  they  labour  under  no  delusions 
as  to  the  peril  they  incur  in  revisit- 
ing them,  for  those  who  know  the 
Coast  best  despise  its  climate  least. 
The  most  iron  constitution  is  not 
proof  against  it,  and  yet  sometimes 
the  weakliest  may  brave  it  with  im- 
punity. It  appears  to  select  its 
victims  haphazard  from  among  the 
strongest  and  sickliest,  the  most 
careless  and  careful,  the  most  ab- 
stemious and  the  most  self-indulgent, 
with  absolute  impartiality.  Not  long 
since  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
brought  down  a  storm  upon  his  head 
by  a  reckless  assertion  of  his  belief 
that  the  thirst  of  the  sojourners  there 
had  more  to  do  with  the  deadliness 
of  the  Coast  than  anything  else.  His 
discovery  that  the  law  of  libel  is  no 
respecter  even  of  episcopal  personages 
produced  a  hasty  and  apologetic  with- 
drawal of  so  wholly  unwarranted  a 
statement.  Still  more  recently  the 
discovery  was  announced,  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  of  a 
malarial  mosquito,  which  was  said 
to  be  responsible  for  most  of  the 
sickness,  and  a  Medical  Commission 
has  been  despatched  to  the  Coast 
to  sit  upon  this  poisonous  insect. 
Much  more  to  the  point  is  the  insti- 
tution a  year  ago,  by  the  energy  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
horrified   at   the  appalling   mortality 
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among  West  Coast  officials,  of  the 
School  of  Tropical  Diseases.  No 
power  on  earth  can  make  the  Coast 
a  healthy  place  of  residence.  You 
cannot  get  over  the  fact  of  an  average 
rainfall  of  two  hundred  inches,  and 
a  climate  where  the  atmosphere  re- 
sembles that  of  a  forcing-house,  and 
where  nothing  can  check  the  growth 
of  a  superabundant  rank  vegetation. 
Nor  can  the  healthiest  of  men  live 
in  the  midst  of  masses  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  of  reeking  swamps 
and  sodden  jungle,  and  other  hotbeds 
of  malaria,  without  absorbing  into 
their  systems  a  vast  amount  of  poison. 
It  is  idle  to  try  to  fasten  the  blame 
on  a  mosquito,  or  alcoholism,  or  any 
other  possible  cause  of  sickness,  when 
the  very  air  you  breathe  is  steeped 
and  saturated  with  malaria.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  it  all,  men  go  to  the 
Coast  of  their  own  free-will,  time 
after  time,  and  more  wonderful  still 
enjoy  existence  there. 

The  position  of  the  officer  in  charge 
at  Robari  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
He  was  detailed  by  the  regimental 
authorities,  in  compliance  with  a 
garrison  order  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troops  at  Sierra  Leone, 
to  proceed  to  Robari  (you  never 
"  go "  anywhere  on  Service)  purely 
in  the  capacity  of  a  regimental 
subaltern  commanding  a  detachment 
of  thirty  men  of  the  West  India 
Regiment.  On  arrival  there  he  found 
himself  suddenly  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise all  sorts  of  functions,  judicial, 
executive,  and  diplomatic,  entirely 
new  and  strange  to  him,  without  any 
instructions  whatever,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  hint  from  the  Colonial 
authorities  that  he  had  any  duties 
to  perform  for  them  at  all.  And 
yet  he  was  required  to  correspond 
direct  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colony,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Aborigines  Department,  and  the 
Inspector- General  of  Police.     Reports 


were  sent  in  to  him,  and  instructions 
asked  for,  by  the  heads  of  the  Frontier 
Police  at  the  various  villages  for  some 
miles  round.  Endless  palavers  were 
brought  to  him  for  decision,  very 
often  most  intricate  cases  which  really 
required  considerable  experience  of 
country  customs  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  of  the  natives 
to  understand  fully  or  deal  with 
adequately,  more  especially  as  all 
business  had  to  be  conducted  by 
means  of  an  interpreter,  whose  own 
acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue 
was  almost  elementary.  There  were 
various  descriptions  of  palaver  ;  child- 
palavers,  slave-palavers,  women-pala- 
vers, road-palavers,  and  many  others. 
One  great  feature  of  them  all,  which 
greatly  assisted  the  Subaltern,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  served  materially 
to  strengthen  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, was  the  unbounded  belief  of 
the  native  in  his  wisdom  and  impar- 
tiality. In  their  eyes  the  White 
Man  could  do  no  wrong.  He  had 
but  to  listen  to  all  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  make  out  as  much  of 
the  rights  of  the  case  as  he  could, 
and  then  give  a  bold  and  confident 
decision.  They  always  went  away 
completely  satisfied,  and  there  was 
never  the  slightest  question  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence,  or  any  desire 
shown  to  re-open  the  case.  This 
implicit  confidence  undoubtedly  spoke 
highly  for  the  merits  of  the  British 
subaltern,  the  only  specimens  of  his 
race  whom  the  large  majority  of  the 
natives  had  ever  seen ;  in  fact  many 
of  them  had  never  set  eyes  on  a 
white  man  in  their  lives  before.  It 
was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  natives  on  a  journey 
passing  through  Robari  to  come  and 
squat  in  front  of  the  commandant's 
hut  on  the  chance  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  face.  To  find 
yourself  an  object  of  curiosity  on  ac- 
count of    the    colour    of    your   skin 
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was  a  strange  and  somewhat  unique 
sensation. 

When  a  palaver  became  more  than 
ordinarily  complicated  and  unintel- 
ligible the  Court  would  close  itself 
to  consider  the  finding,  and  order  the 
disputants  to  return  next  morning 
for  the  sentence.  Outside  the  pre- 
cints  of  old  Robari,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  a  new  native  village  had 
sprung  up,  wherein  abode  three  in- 
dividuals whose  advice  was  sometimes 
useful  on  such  occasions.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  a  dismal-look- 
ing old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
appointed  Headman  of  Robari  village 
by  Government  for  faithful  service. 
He  had  lost  one  eye  in  some  small 
native  war,  but  could  make  excellent 
use  of  the  other  for  seeing  through 
the  devices  of  his  countrymen,  which 
as  a  rule,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
fairly  transparent.  He  belonged  to 
an  influential  family,  and  was  a  great 
authority  on  native  laws  and  customs ; 
but  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
Bush,  and  his  wise  saws  and  advice 
required  a  good  deal  of  interpretation. 
Laminah  was  his  name,  and  he  was 
usually  addressed  as  Daddy  Laminah. 
The  other  two  assessors,  or  Court 
advisers,  were  Smith  and  Francis. 
Smith  (or  Simmit  as  the  name  be- 
comes on  negro  lips)  was  a  Frontier 
policeman,  and  a  sort  of  official  inter- 
preter at  the  palavers.  He  was  also 
the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  carried 
letters  or  messages  to  them  when 
their  presence  was  required  at  Robari. 
He  was  a  native  of  Freetown,  in 
Sierra  Leone,  which  as  a  rule  is  the 
worst  thing  that  could  be  said  of  any 
man,  for  Freetown  is  the  Sentina 
Gentium  of  that  part  of  West  Africa, 
and  contains  the  very  scum  and 
sweepings  of  all  the  rascality  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  But  Simmit 
was  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  scru- 
pulously    honest,     absolutely     trust- 


worthy, cheerful  and  industrious, 
fairly  intelligent,  and  withal  a  most 
faithful  and  affectionate  creature ; 
altogether  an  unusually  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  black  man. 

By  far  the  cleverest  of  the  trio, 
and  yet  (for  the  black  man,  speaking 
generally,  is  either  knave  or  fool) 
also  a  worthy  and  honest  individual 
according  to  his  lights,  was  Francis, 
the  second-in-command  as  it  were, 
of  Robari  village,  and  the  principal 
trader  of  the  community.  He  it  was 
whom  the  Doctor  employed  to  bring 
up  from  Sierra  Leone  fresh  supplies 
of  stores,  when  the  mess-groceries 
were  running  low,  and  who  sold  to 
the  villagers,  at  such  times  as  they 
had  any  surplus  rice  to  give  in  ex- 
change, villanous  trade-rum,  raw 
tobacco,  horrible  salted  fish,  and 
similar  delicacies  sweet  to  the  native 
palate.  Francis  rejoiced  in  a  country 
name,  Camarrah,  as  well  as  his  civil- 
ised title,  and  could  assume  the 
appearance  and  characteristics  suit- 
able to  either  part  with  equal  skill 
and  facility.  If  there  was  a  bargain 
to  be  struck  over  the  purchase  of  a 
cow  for  commissariat  beef,  a  damaged 
wall  or  roof  to  be  repaired  a  war- 
dance  or  other  native  entertainment 
to  be  held,  Francis  was  always  there 
to  take  a  leading  part.  In  the  dance 
he  was  undefeated.  It  was  difficult 
to  recognise  in  the  howling  uncouth 
savage,  who  leaped  and  mouthed  at 
the  head  of  the  wild  mob  that  made 
their  noisy  way  in  from  the  village 
when  a  war-dance  had  been  ordered, 
the  same  shrewd  trader  who  had  per- 
haps that  morning  been  writing  down 
a  list  of  things  to  be  brought  up  from 
Sierra  Leone,  or  who  on  Sundays 
would  attend  church-parade  clad  in  an 
air  of  smug  propriety  and  an  ancient 
suit  of  rusty  black  broadcloth.  He 
was  a  many-sided  man,  of  the  utmost 
use  to  the  detachment,  and  his  inimit- 
able methods  of  applying  a  superficial 
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knowledge  of  the  Queen's  English 
were  a  source  of  abiding  joy  to  the 
Subaltern. 

In    the  days  of  its  prime,   as  the 
favourite  stronghold  of  the  Yonnies, 
Robari   had    boasted   the    usual    de- 
fences of  a  war-town,  a  high  wall  all 
round  it,   with   projecting  towers  at 
the    angles,   and    a    deep    ditch    and 
stockades  outside.     After  the  capture 
of  the  place  the  ditch  had  been  par- 
tially filled  up  by  tumbling  the  walls 
and  towers  down  into  it,  but  parts  of 
it  were  still  too  deep  to  cross  without 
some  difficulty.     Portions  of  the  old 
stockade  also  were  still  standing,  and 
in  some    cases  had    struck  root   and 
were  growing  into  fine  young  trees. 
Of     the    original    buildings    of     the 
Yonnie    town  nothing  remained  but 
four   of   their   round    huts,   all    close 
together  in  one  corner.     The  Doctor 
occupied  the  best  of  them;  one  was 
used  as  a  mess-hut,  another  to  house 
mess-stores,  and  the  smallest  was  kept 
as  a  sort  of  guest-room  to  accommo- 
date any  stray  visitors.     A  fifth  had 
been  told  off  as  the  quarter  of  the 
subaltern  in  charge,  but  some  previous 
subaltern  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that    it    was    not    a   fit   and    proper 
residence  to  accommodate  a  person  of 
such    vast   importance   as    the    Com- 
mandant  of    Robari,    and   pulled    it 
down.     He  had  certainly  earned  the 
gratitude  of  his  successors,  for  he  had 
called  upon  a  neighbouring  chief  to 
turn  out  a  few  score  of  his  subjects 
and    build    him    a    habitation    more 
befitting   his  exalted    position.     The 
result  was  a  most  superior  and  com- 
fortable dwelling,  admirably  adapted 
in  every  respect  to  the  requirements 
of  the  climate.     It  was  fashioned  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary  hut  of 
the   country,   but  on  a   much  larger 
scale. 

No  mean  house-builders  are  the 
natives  of  those  regions.  In  the  first 
stage   of  its  construction  a  new  hut 


looks  like  an  immense  round  basket 
more  than  anything  else,  with  open- 
ings left  for  doorways  fore  and  aft. 
First  a  ring  of  stout  poles  about  a 
foot  thick  is  planted  securely  in  the 
ground,  and  round  these  is  plaited  a 
sort   of  gigantic  hurdle-work.     Then 
innumerable  balls  of  clay  are  kneaded 
up    and    plastered   upon   the   wattle 
inside  and  out,  forming  a  solid  wall 
some   two   feet   thick,  of  which    the 
faces  are  polished  to  a  smooth  hard 
surface.     This  is  raised  to  a   height 
of  ten   to   twelve   feet,    the   original 
standard-poles   projecting  about  four 
feet  above  it  and  connected  at  their 
tops  by  a  narrow  fascine  running  all 
round.     Beams    are   laid   across   the 
top  of  the  circular  wall,  and  an  up- 
right is  lashed  on  these  to  stand  up  in 
the  centre  and  form  the  apex  of  the 
roof.     Next  a  second  circular  wall  is 
built   outside   the  original   one  to  a 
height  of  six  feet  or  so,  and  the  joists 
of  the  roof  rest  at  their  outer  ends  on 
the  top  of  this,  and  from  there  are 
carried  over  the  fascine  of  the  inner 
wall  to  be  fastened  together  at  the 
top  of  the  central  upright.     The  in- 
tervening ring  of  space  is  divided  into 
four  sections  by  partition  walls.     The 
outer  wall  of  the  two  side  sections  is 
carried  right  up  to  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,    and    thus   in    addition   to   the 
large  circular  central  room  two  smaller 
side   rooms    are    formed,    which   the 
natives  call  conchos.     In  the  case  of 
the  front  and  back  sections  the  outer 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  entrances  is 
only  carried  up  half-way  to  the  eaves, 
the   roof   there   being   supported    by 
poles  projecting  up  through  the  mud 
of   the   wall,   and   thus   you   have  a 
broad   spacious  sort  of   verandah  in 
front  and   at   the   back.     The  inner 
room   is   lit   principally  through  the 
two  doors,  but  is  not  dark  even  when 
these    are    closed,    as    ample    light, 
besides  a  free  current  of  air,  comes  in 
through   the  open   interval    between 
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the  top  of  the  inner  wall  and  the 
fascine  on  which  the  roof  rests.  The 
inner  room  is  always  beautifully  cool 
and  its  ventilation  is  perfect.  The 
roof  is  either  a  thick  grass  thatch,  or 
else  is  made  of  the  broad  leaves  of  a 
sort  of  palm  stitched  together  into 
slabs  and  laid  on  like  slates.  For 
lashing  the  poles  a  very  pliable  creep- 
ing vine  is  used  and  answers  the 
purpose  admirably,  being  very  tough 
and  lasting.  The  native  name  for 
this  is  tie-tie. 

The  Subaltern's  house  was  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  normal  hut. 
The  inner  room  was  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  had  a  raised  ledge 
all  round  it,  on  which  were  stacked 
tiers  of  biscuit-cases  lying  on  their 
sides  with  the  covers  knocked  off, 
forming  admirable  shelves.  A  soldier- 
servant  and  a  trusty  tame  savage 
inhabited  one  of  the  conchos,  and 
stores  were  kept  in  the  other.  The 
verandahs  were  ten  feet  deep,  and 
the  front  verandah  was  forty  feet 
long.  A  couple  of  hammocks  hung 
from  the  roof,  and  with  a  table  and 
a  few  Madeira  and  deck-chairs  made 
it  a  fairly  comfortable  place  to  live 
in  by  day.  Palavers  were  held  here 
too,  the  chiefs  being  accommodated 
with  seats  inside  the  verandah,  while 
the  common  herd  listened  from  the 
outside. 

The  men  of  the  detachment  were 
quartered  in  a  two-storeyed  block- 
house, originally  designed  to  form  a 
sort  of  reduit,  or  keep,  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.  Subsequently  a  covered 
verandah  had  been  added  all  round 
it,  which,  while  it  rendered  the  block- 
house useless  for  its  original  purpose, 
added  immensely  to  the  comfort  of 
the  men.  On  the  top  of  the  whole 
thing  had  been  stuck  a  curious  sort 
of  crow's  nest,  not  unlike  a  meat-safe, 
presumably  intended  for  a  look-out 
tower.  Nobody  was  ever  allowed 
inside  this,  and  the  natives  cherished 


a  belief  that  in  it  was  kept  the 
Maxim,  the  terrible  gun  which  had 
wrought  such  frightful  havoc  among 
the  Yonnies  at  the  capture  of  Robari, 
and  which  they  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
living  Familiar  of  the  White  Man, 
a  tame  devil,  to  be  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath,  that  he  could  let  loose 
upon  them  at  will.  The  fiction  that 
the  evil  thing  was  kept  up  in  the 
crow's  nest  had  probably  been  set 
going  by  some  enterprising  West  India 
sergeant  for  native  consumption,  and 
nobody  took  the  trouble  to  undeceive 
them.  The  upper  storey  of  the  block- 
house was  used  principally  as  a  store 
for  camp-equipment,  ammunition, 
commissariat-beef,  biscuit-boxes,  and 
the  like.  Bread  was  an  unknown 
luxury  at  Robari,  and  fresh  meat 
was  only  issued  on  the  rare  occasions, 
about  once  a  month,  when  the  Sub- 
altern could  procure  a  cow  to  butcher. 
So  that  the  men  subsisted  almost 
entirely  on  bully  beef  and  biscuit, 
a  diet  of  which  a  prolonged  course 
is  apt  to  pall,  especially  when,  as 
in  this  case,  very  little  could  be 
procured  in  the  way  of  vegetables 
or  fruit  to  eke  it  out. 

The  two  officers  fared  very  little 
better.  Their  food  was  prepared  by 
one  of  the  men,  whom  his  dearest 
friend  could  hardly  have  described 
as  an  artist  in  cookery.  An  Indian 
cook  would  have  provided  a  variety 
of  the  most  appetising  dishes  with 
the  means  at  this  man's  disposal,  but 
the  roasting  of  a  fowl  or  the  warm- 
ing of  tinned  soups  taxed  his  powers 
to  the  uttermost.  Bread-making  was 
altogether  beyond  him.  After  a 
number  of  efforts  had  produced  no 
other  results  than  uneatable  lumps 
of  cast-iron  dough  and  a  frightful 
waste  of  flour,  the  Doctor,  who 
superintended  the  messing  arrange- 
ments, abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
the  Mess  resigned  itself  to  milk- 
biscuits  as   a   substitute    for    bread. 
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It  is  true  that  the  oven  was  of  a 
somewhat  primitive  order,  having 
been  made  by  the  well-known  plan 
of  covering  a  barrel  with  thick 
coats  of  mud,  and  then  lighting  a 
fire  inside  it,  which  burns  out  the 
barrel  and  leaves  the  mud-cover 
baked  into  a  solid  mass.  Of  course 
the  man  said  his  failure  was  due 
to  the  oven,  but  such  ovens  have 
been  known  perfectly  to  fulfil  all 
the  functions  of  the  best  regulated 
kitchen-range,  so  far  as  baking  is 
concerned.  However,  he  could  roast 
a  fowl,  which  was  fortunate,  for  the 
Mess  practically  lived  on  nothing 
else. 

A  merciful  providence  has  ordained 
that  the  fowl,  like  the  poor,  should 
be  always  with  us,  even  where  no 
other  thing  lives  fit  for  the  food  of 
(the  white)  man,  and  the  Doctor  laid 
in  an  ample  stock  of  poultry.  One 
of  the  events  of  the  day  at  Robari 
was  a  consultation  about  five  in  the 
afternoon  between  the  Doctor  and 
the  Subaltern  on  the  all-important 
subject  as  to  which  of  the  numerous 
skinny  fowls  should  provide  that 
evening's  dinner.  When  the  knotty 
point  had  been  decided  the  chase  of 
the  victim  began.  The  cook  himself 
was  not  fleet  of  foot,  and,  if  he 
could  not  bring  down  the  doomed 
one  with  a  stone,  launched  in  pursuit 
sundry  shrill  urchins,  of  which  an 
ample  assortment  was  usually  at 
hand.  Away  went  the  fowl,  venire 
a  terre,  stones  raining  round  its 
devoted  head,  cackling  and  screaming, 
a  mob  of  confused  black  limbs  flash- 
ing hot-foot  after  it  with  shouts  and 
yells  of  delight,  until  the  hapless 
object  of  all  this  hue  and  cry  suc- 
cumbed at  last,  and  two  hours  later 
was  set  on  the  mess-table,  probably 
all  the  tenderer  for  its  long  and 
desperate  flight  for  life. 

If  all  the  hens  had  not  developed  a 
distressing  habit  of  selecting  the  same 


day  to  become  broody,  the  eggs  would 
also  have  been  invaluable,  for  owing 
to  the  native's  inability  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  other  people  did  not  share 
his  own  complete  indifference  as  to 
whether  the  eggs  he  ate  had  been  sat 
upon  or  not,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  buy  fresh  eggs.  More  often  than 
not  those  brought  in  for  sale  to  the 
Doctor  were  found  to  "get  child" 
as  Francis  expressed  it,  and  the 
native  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
the  white  man  preferred  his  eggs 
before  they  had  reached  that  interest- 
ing condition.  Fowls  were  extremely 
difficult  to  buy  in  the  bush;  they 
were  fairly  plentiful  in  the  villages, 
but  the  native  needed  them  himself, 
not  for  food,  but  to  offer  as  sacrifices 
to  appease  some  local  devil.  They 
were  killed  and  placed  on  little  plat- 
forms, under  the  devil-tree  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  porro-hu&h  that  adjoins 
any  self-respecting  village,  and  were 
removed  during  the  night  by  the 
presiding  devil,  no  doubt  in  the  shape 
of  the  medicine-man.  So  when  the 
stock  of  mess-poultry  needed  to  be 
replenished,  Francis  was  sent  off  on 
a  fortnight's  expedition  to  scour  the 
country  in  search  of  them,  and  in 
due  course  would  return  with  a  fresh 
supply.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
provided  with  bags  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  which  in  those 
regions  served  as  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange.  Ordinary  coin 
of  the  realm  did  not  appeal  to  the 
native  mind  at  all ;  brand-new  three- 
penny-pieces were  sometimes  accept- 
able, but  only  to  be  used  for  personal 
adornment.  The  tobacco  was  never 
smoked,  but  pounded  into  dust  and 
taken  in  the  form  of  snuff. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fowls 
for  the  daily  consumption  suggested 
the  idea  of  growing  them  on  the 
premises.  Neither  the  Doctor  nor 
the  Subaltern  knew  much  about 
poultry-rearing,    but     the     excellent 
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Francis,  that  man  of  many  parts, 
proved  a  mine  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and  helped  them  to  raise 
quite  a  respectable  supply  of  chickens, 
just  as  their  time  at  Robari  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  When  you  live 
in  a  howling  wilderness  sixty  miles 
from  the  nearest  white  man,  the 
most  trivial  matters  concerned  with 
your  immediate  surroundings  assume 
a  vast  importance,  and  the  successful 
hatching-out  of  a  brood  of  young 
chicks  marked  quite  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  monotonous  routine  of  life  at 
Robari.  But  to  get  them  hatched 
out  was  a  very  short  way  on  the 
road  towards  eating  them  ;  there  was 
many  a  slip  'twixt  the  chick  and  the 
lip.  They  had  a  variety  of  foes  to 
contend  against  in  their  struggle  for 
existence.  In  the  first  place  the 
bush  with  which  the  station  was 
closely  surrounded  swarmed  with 
leopards,  bush-cats  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  and  other  evil  beasts  eager  to 
devour  young  chickens,  so  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to 
pen  them  closely  up  at  night.  Then 
there  were  the  rats,  of  which  Robari 
possessed  a  most  abundant  and  enter- 
prising breed ;  they  also  could  be 
kept  out  of  a  well-built  hut.  But 
there  was  one  enemy,  the  deadliest 
of  all  to  infant  poultry-life,  that  no 
bolts  or  bars  could  resist,  and  against 
whom  the  hardest  of  beaten  mud- 
floors,  the  smoothest  of  straight  high 
walls  were  wholly  uneffective ;  that 
was  the  Driver-ant.  The  West  Coast 
is  remarkable  among  other  things  for 
producing  an  astounding  assortment 
of  ants,  some  so  minute  that  the 
most  closely  fitting  lid  fails  to  keep 
them  from  your  sugar  or  tea,  and 
some  the  size  of  the  largest  earwigs. 
Some  live  underground,  some  have 
their  dwellings  in  trees,  fashioning 
great  swollen  excrescences  on  the 
trunk  or  in  the  fork  of  two  branches, 
or    hanging    them    in    mid-air   from 


a  bough  like  a  gigantic  fir-cone. 
Others  again,  a  large  red  sort,  pile 
up  great  conical  mounds  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  as  much  as  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  filled  inside  with 
an  intricate  network  of  passages  and 
corridors  big  enough  for  rats  to 
travel  through.  Not  that  a  rat 
would  be  likely  to  pay  one  of  these 
ant-hills  a  visit.  Some  of  the  old 
African  explorers  relate  in  tales  of 
their  travels  how  they  came  across  a 
tribe  whose  method  of  putting  their 
enemies  to  death  was  by  pegging 
them  down  upon  an  ant-hill  to  be 
eaten  alive,  a  form  of  slow,  lingering 
torture  which  would  particularly 
appeal  to  the  native  mind.  A  very 
slight  experience  of  the  West  African 
ant  makes  the  story  quite  easy  to 
believe.  If  you  had  shot  some 
strange  bird  or  beast  and  wanted 
to  preserve  the  skull  or  whole  skele- 
ton, no  more  simple  or  expeditious 
way  of  cleaning  it  could  be  devised 
than  depositing  the  thing  close  by 
an  ant-hill.  The  ants  would  remove 
every  atom  of  skin  and  flesh  and 
leave  the  bones  perfectly  bare  in  no 
time  at  all.  But  it  was  always 
advisable  to  partially  conceal  your 
beast  with  a  light  sprinkling  of 
earth.  The  ant  prefers  to  work 
under  cover ;  when  he  lives  up  a 
tree  he  will  build  little  mud-tunnels 
up  the  trunk  to  his  abode.  There 
is  one  breed  of  ant  that  has  a  re 
markable  appetite  for  wooden  cases, 
chairs  and  tables,  or  any  other  fur- 
niture. How  it  manages  to  indulge 
this  taste  in  its  native  wilds,  where 
no  furniture  grows,  does  not  appear, 
but  possibly,  like  the  native  love  for 
fiery  liquor,  the  taste  is  acquired 
by  living  in  the  white  man's  vicinityi 
This  sort  shows  the  usual  aversion 
of  its  race  to  working  in  the  open. 
The  surface  of  the  chair,  or  whatever 
has  been  attacked,  remains  to  out- 
ward   view    unaltered.      It   is   only 
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when  you  pick  it  up  and  find  it  is 
no  more  than  a  thin  shell,  which 
crushes  in  your  hand  or  suddenly 
crumbles  to  pieces,  that  the  villainy 
of  the  ant  stands  revealed.  Leather 
is  another  form  of  food  for  which 
this  same  ant  has  a  particular  liking. 
The  Subaltern  in  a  weak  moment  left 
his  gun-case  on  the  ground  one  even- 
ing, and  found  the  bottom  eaten 
through  next  morning.  Leather  of 
the  country  they  will  not  touch ; 
the  West  Africans,  who  are  skilful 
workers  in  this  material,  use  some 
preparation  in  curing  it  ("  put  medi- 
cine on  it,"  as  they  express  it,)  which 
completely  baffles  them. 

Most  of  the  ants  were  a  nuisance, 
but  the  greatest  nuisance  of  all  was 
the  Driver.  There  was  no  need  for 
the  sluggard  or  anybody  else  to  go  to 
the  Driver  to  consider  his  ways;  he 
came  to  you,  and  you  wished  he  would 
stay  away.  He  had  no  notion  of 
skulking  underground,  like  most  of 
his  kin,  but  strode  boldly  abroad  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  a  veritable  pes- 
tilence walking  in  the  noon-day,  and 
a  still  worse  terror  by  night  when 
he  came  upon  you  in  the  darkness 
unawares.  The  two  white  inhabitants 
of  Robari  frequently  tramped  the 
bush-paths  in  the  neighbourhood  seek- 
ing their  meat  with  a  gun  in  the  form 
of  green  pigeons,  deliciously  fat  and 
toothsome  little  birds  which  formed 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  inevitable 
fowl.  The  only  way  to  get  them  was 
to  wa":  delicately  and  warily,  scanning 
tho  tree  tops,  and  shoot  them  sitting, 
and  in  s:>  doing  you  ran  great  risk  of 
walking  into  a  nest  of  Drivers.  It 
did  not  ta!;c  long  to  discover  the  fact ; 
they  were  at  you  immediately,  tooth 
and  nail,  swarming  up  your  legs  and 
working  their  way  in  everywhere  to 
bury  their  jaws  in  your  flesh.  Woe 
betide  you  if  you  had  started  out 
without  a  black  boy  in  tow  to  come 
to  the  rescue;  tho   only   chance  was 


to  tear  off  your  shirt  and  pick  them 
out.  They  would  cling  so  tight  that 
their  heads  sometimes  came  off  and 
remained  buried  in  you  when  their 
bodies  were  pulled  away. 

One  of  the  Driver's  most  peculiar 
characteristics  is  an  insatiable  love  of 
travel.  He  is  often  to  be  met  on  a 
journey,  about  half  a  mile  of  him,  four 
or  five  inches  broad.  Whether  he  has 
scented  carrion  from  afar,  or  whether 
he  merely  feels  a  change  of  air  would 
suit  his  constitution  and  is  on  his  way 
to  seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  No  doubt  he  does 
it  to  suit  some  private  end,  and  what- 
ever his  object  he  always  appears  to 
have  a  very  strong  idea  where  he  is 
going.  Nothing  on  earth  will  induce 
him  to  deviate  one  inch  from  his  path. 
If  he  meets  with  any  obstacle,  such  as 
a  hut  or  any  trifle  of  that  sort,  he 
scorns  to  turn  aside  to  go  round  it, 
but  walks  straight  up  the  wall  and 
takes  possession.  Leave  him  severely 
alone,  and  he  will  sweep  clean  through 
and  out  at  the  opposite  side,  in  his 
own  good  time.  Resent  his  intrusion, 
try  to  impress  upon  him  that  your 
house  is  your  castle,  and  he  will  go 
stark  mad  with  fury,  spread  all  over 
the  hut,  and  eventually  force  you  to 
turn  out.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide  of  his  invasion.  You 
may  slay  him  in  thousands,  but  the 
countless  myriads  of  his  army  follow 
on  undeterred  in  the  same  unwavering 
line.  It  is  far  better  to  submit  grace- 
fully to  his  advanced  guard,  and  simply 
step  out  at  once  to  leave  the  way  clear 
for  him.  He  constantly  elected  to 
walk  across  Robari,  usually  taking 
about  an  hour  to  march  through  and 
leaving  a  regular  beaten  track  to 
mark  his  course,  while  the  men  of 
the  detachment  stood  respectfully  at 
attention  to  watch  him  pass.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  time  of  night  or  day  for  his 
journeys,  and  it  was  when  he  travelled 
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in  the  dark  that  he  was  most  dan- 
gerous. The  Subaltern  was  fortunate 
in  never  receiving  a  call  from  him 
during  the  night,  but  the  Doctor  one 
evening  came  flying  out  of  his  hut 
soon  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
could  not  venture  back  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Not  long  afterwards  there 
was  a  sound  of  devilry  by  night  again 
from  the  direction  of  the  blockhouse. 
The  Subaltern  was  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  half  the  men  bolting  out 
on  to  the  parade-ground,  stamping 
and  swearing  and  shaking  their  clothes 
and  blankets.  He  began  to  think 
some  sudden  madness  had  fallen  upon 
them,  until  he  realised  that  they  were 
possessed  not  of  devils  but  of  the 
Driver-ant. 

Robari  also  swarmed  with  rats, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season, 
•(which  lasts  from  May  to  November 
in  those  regions,)  when  they  were 
driven  into  the  huts  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  wet.  Now  the  rat  is  surely 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field :  the  serpent  is  a  fool  to  him ; 
and  the  ingenuity  he  displayed  in 
purloining  all  manner  of  food-stuffs 
was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
Doctor,  who  acted  as  Mess-President, 
prided  himself  on  always  keeping  a 
ham  or  a  slab  of  bacon  on  cut  for 
breakfast.  The  rats  highly  approved 
of  cold  pig,  and  for  a  long  time  con- 
tinued to  consume  the  greater  part 
of  it  with  unfailing  regularity ;  until, 
of  course  at  Francis's  suggestion,  the 
President  took  to  slinging  his  ham  by 
a  rope  from  the  roof.  The  rats  laughed 
to  scorn  so  clumsy  a  scheme  as  this, 
and  ran  up  and  down  the  rope  with 
consummate  ease.  Then  he  tried  a 
piece  of  string.  This  was  simpler 
still;  the  enemy  gnawed  the  string 
through,  dropped  the  ham  on  to  the 
ground,  and  discussed  it  there  at  their 
leisure.  A  wire  proved  equally  in- 
effective; somehow  they  managed  to 
swarm  down  that,  and  the  ham  would 


be  found  in  as  mauled  and  mangled 
a  condition  as  ever  next  morning. 
The  Doctor  was  in  despair ;  a  council 
of  war  was  held ;  the  three  sages  from 
the  village  were  called  in  to  assist,  but 
the  problem  passed  the  wit  of  both 
white  and  black  man  to  solve.  Daddy 
Laminah  was  understood  to  mumble 
some  futile  suggestion  of  "putting 
medicine "  on  the  rats,  which  nobody 
thought  it  worth  while  even  to  notice. 
Nor  was  it  of  any  use  to  ask  the 
policeman.  Simmit  could  only  shake 
his  head  and  murmur  sorrowfully, 
"  De  rats  dem,  Sah,  dey  bad  ting  fan* 
true."  Even  the  ingenious  Francis 
for  once  in  his  life  was  at  fault ;  the 
treatment  of  hams  had  not  come 
within  the  ken  of  his  varied  experi- 
ence. At  last  a  brilliant  inspiration 
came  like  a  flash  into  the  brain  of  the 
Subaltern,  suggesting  the  use  of  a 
sheet  of  tin  from  the  lining  of  a 
biscuit-case.  The  sheet  was  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  ham  with  a  hole  bored 
through  it  for  the  wire  to  pass  by 
which  the  ham  was  hung.  The 
slightest  weight  on  any  side  of  the 
tin  at  once  made  it  tip  up,  so  that 
when  Master  Rat  came  gaily  sliding 
down  the  wire,  expectant  of  a  ham- 
supper,  he  got  promptly  spilled  upon 
the  floor  six  feet  beneath.  It  really 
was  a  beautiful  invention  and  answered 
admirably.  The  Subaltern  swelled 
with  pride  at  his  own  cleverness,  and 
rose  immensely  in  the  estimation  of 
the  parish-council.  Both  he  and  the 
Doctor  went  to  bed  that  evening  with 
pleasing  visions  of  baffled  rats  with 
bad  headaches,  dancing  all  night  in 
impotent  fury  beneath  an  inaccessible 
ham. 

However  the  waging  of  war  upon 
rats  and  ants  was  only  an  occasional 
incident  in  the  life  at  Robari.  Exis- 
tence there  flowed  on  in  somewhat 
monotonous  lines,  but  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  occupation,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  native 
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population,  man  and  beast,  insect  and 
bird,  afforded  subject  of  inexhaustible 
interest.  The  military  duties  were 
almost  nominal ;  a  daily  guard  to 
mount,  an  inspection  of  arms  or  kit, 
an  occasional  route-march,  now  and 
then  a  little  drill  on  a  parade-ground 
not  much  bigger  than  a  tennis-court, 
and  at  rare  intervals  a  minor  offence 
to  be  investigated  and  punished. 
Anything  like  a  parade  profoundly 
interested  and  impressed  the  un- 
tutored savages.  They  would  squat 
at  the  edge  of  the  parade  and  watch 
a  score  of  men  go  through  the  bayonet- 
exercise,  or  perform  a  few  simple 
movements  with  unflagging  interest. 
The  instant  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment on  the  word  of  command  filled 
them  with  admiring  awe.  But  what 
they  loved  above  all  else  was  the 
church-parade  on  Sundays,  when  the 
detachment  turned  out  in  all  the 
glory  of  review-order.  This  was  an 
institution  only  started  under  the  rule 
of  this  particular  Subaltern.  The 
men  liked  it,  and  it  was  good  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  their  clothes  in 
that  moist  climate,  to  be  made  to 
appear  in  full  dress  now  and  again. 
Observance  of  ceremony  is  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  to  discipline,  and 
strict  attention  to  dress  was  especially 
salutary  among  the  barbarous  sur- 
roundings of  an  outlandish  post  on 
a  West  African  frontier.  There  was 
a  large  barri,  or  palaver-house,  in  the 
village  adjoining  the  camp,  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  garrison- 
church  very  well.  It  was  just  a 
thatched  shed,  open  on  all  four  sides, 
and  rows  of  biscuit-cases  made  seats 
for  the  men,  while  the  Subaltern  read 
the  morning-prayer  from  a  camp-table 
at  one  end.  The  fame  of  this  enter- 
tainment spread  rapidly.  Each  suc- 
cessive Sunday  the  ring  of  natives 
squatting  outside  the  barri  grew 
deeper.  A  people  more  destitute 
than  these  of  anything  that  could  be 


called  a  religion  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Some  dim  idea  they  had  of 
malignant  devils  whom  it  was  well  to 
propitiate  with  offerings  of  rice,  or 
fowls,  or  even  shreds  of  clothing,  and 
they  so  dreaded  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness that  most  of  them  were  afraid 
to  walk  the  bush  after  sunset.  But 
though  not  one  word  of  English  could 
they  understand,  they  were  at  least 
aware  that  the  "  white  man  God- 
palaver,"  as  in  their  own  language 
they  described  it,  was  a  performance 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect. 
Accordingly  they  squatted  round  listen- 
ing to  the  service  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  rapt  attention,  a  singular 
and  somewhat  pathetic  audience. 

If  the  whole  duty  of  the  Subaltern 
had  been  to  look  after  the  thirty  men 
of  his  detachment  he  would  have 
found  time  hang  very  heavily  on  his 
hands.  In  most  of  the  more  out- 
landish corners  of  the  Empire  that 
British  officers  are  called  upon  to 
serve  in  there  is  either  something  to 
ride  or  something  to  shoot,  if  not  a 
little  of  both.  At  Robari  both  were 
out  of  the  question.  In  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  though  there  is  a 
well  laid  out  race-course,  with  until 
recently  a  grand  stand  and  all  com- 
plete, no  pony  will  live  there  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  the 
outside.  It  is  a  charming  climate ; 
your  very  dog  will  die  there.  A 
former  Governor  imported  a  pair  of 
mules  from  Tangier,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, and  they  too  died  within 
the  year ;  no  one  knows  why,  and  it 
is  all  the  more  strange  because  ponies 
do  fairly  well  at  Lagos,  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  further  down  the 
coast.  Field-officers,  and  others  who 
elsewhere  are  mounted,  on  the  West 
Coast  draw  hammock-allowance  in- 
stead of  forage,  and  Grand  Rounds 
may  be  seen  reclining  gracefully  in  a 
hammock,  borne  on  the  heads  of  four 
perspiring   negroes,   on    his   way    to 
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visit  the  garrison  guards;  the  spurs, 
therefore,  which  the  regulations  oblige 
them  to  wear  are  purely  ornamental. 
At  Robari,  of  course,  there  was  no- 
thing to  ride.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
say  there  was  nothing  to  shoot,  for 
the  bush  teemed  with  life  in  infinite 
variety.  But  though  the  nights  were 
resonant  with  the  cries  of  sundry 
creatures,  and  though  by  day  the 
sound  of  an  invisible  body  might 
be  heard  often  enough  from  unfre- 
quented tracks,  crashing  through  the 
dense  bush  in  hasty  flight,  it  was 
only  on  rare  occasions,  and  those 
were  sure  to  occur  when  no  gun  or 
rifle  was  handy,  that  even  a  fleeting 
glimpse  could  be  caught  of  deer  or 
pig  or  antelope.  The  bush  in  every 
direction  for  some  miles  from  Robari 
was  particularly  thick,  containing 
only  a  few  small  clearings,  and  the 
only  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  any 
big  game  was  to  lie  in  wait  for  them 
at  night  close  to  a  favourite  watering- 
place.  At  most  times  of  the  year  it 
is  advisable  on  the  Coast  to  rigidly 
exclude  the  night  air,  and  to  lie  out 
in  it,  especially  on  some  swampy 
ground  near  a  river,  is  an  amuse- 
ment only  for  those  who  are  very 
tired  of  life.  At  Robari  was  the 
grave  of  a  doctor  who  had  been  sent 
up  there  less  than  a  year  before,  new 
to  the  country  and  desperately  keen 
to  shoot  big  game.  To  his  undoing 
he  suffered  from  that  curse  of  strong 
men,  an  overweening  confidence  in 
the  power  of  an  iron  constitution  to 
run  the  deadliest  risks  with  impunity. 
So  in  defiance  of  warnings  he  lay  out 
in  a  sodden,  poisonous  jungle  all  night 
in  hopes  of  a  leopard.  The  indignant 
climate  he  had  scorned  worked  its  will 
upon  him,  gripped  him  in  its  most 
malignant  fever,  and  flung  him  into 
a  premature  and  nameless  grave  at 
Robari,  to  be  a  warning  to  his  suc- 
cessors there  to  treat  it  with  respect. 


Thus  shooting  had  its  drawbacks 
as  a  pastime.  Pigeons  certainly  were 
to  be  got,  though  mostly  by  careful 
stalking,  with  a  view  to  the  pot,  and 
grey  parrots  made  pretty  shots  some- 
times ;  but  these  were  not  very  ex- 
hilarating forms  of  sport.  Had  the 
appliances  been  at  hand  for  their 
preservation  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  birds  might  have  been 
made.  In  default  of  that,  and  to 
supply  an  object  for  daily  exercise, 
both  the  officers  became  enthusiastic 
collectors  of  butterflies.  The  place 
was  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  insect- 
hunter.  West  Africa  is  the  home  of 
many  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
beautiful  insects,  as  a  visit  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  South 
Kensington  will  testify.  No  col- 
lector at  that  time  had  penetrated 
so  far  inland  as  Robari,  though  in 
Sierra  Leone  itself  there  were  several 
(at  one  time  as  many  as  ten)  Euro- 
peans, mostly  French,  who  had  come 
out  to  the  place  with  no  other  object 
than  to  study  the  entomology  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  cases  to  earn 
a  living  by  it.  The  two  exiles  at 
Robari  hardly  appreciated  their 
opportunities  till  they  had  left  the 
place,  and  certainly  did  not  realise 
until  they  were  safe  in  England  what 
an  exceedingly  lucrative  business 
they  might  have  made  of  their 
amusement.  One  of  them,  on  reach- 
ing home,  took  his  collection  to  South 
Kensington  to  be  arranged  and  classi- 
fied. There  he  found  that  it  con- 
tained several  specimens  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  two  or  three  varieties  hitherto 
quite  unknown.  These  were  handed 
over  to  the  Museum,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  wholly  unexpected  cheque  for 
a  liberal  amount  was  received  in  return 
by  the  fortunate  collector. 

A.  K.  Slessob. 
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The  reader  of  newspapers  is  some- 
times set  a-wondering  at  the  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  which  guards 
the  footsteps  of  the  men  who  manage 
(or  mismanage)  this  country's  foreign 
relations,  so  persistently  does  their 
want  of  courage  and  foresight  fail  to 
meet  with  its  just  retribution,  if  their 
critics  are  to  be  believed.  This  is  no 
party-question,  with  all  due  deference 
to  those  who  have  lately  deluged  us 
with  energetic  letters  on  the  risks  of 
party-government;  for  whatever  be 
the  political  persuasion  of  the  chief 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  there  is  practical 
continuity  in  the  lines  upon  which 
our  foreign  policy  is  conducted,  and 
there  is  a  parliamentary  tradition 
that  foreign  questions  shall  not  be 
treated  in  quite  the  same  manner  as 
matters  of  domestic  interest.  Out- 
side Parliament,  too,  there  is  practical 
unanimity  among  those  members  of 
the  public  who  trouble  themselves  to 
think  at  all  about  our  relations  with 
foreign  States ;  at  least  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
our  external  relations  have  for  many 
years  past  (how  many  is,  we  admit, 
decided  by  party-feeling)  been  mis- 
managed, are  now  being  mismanaged, 
and  will  continue  to  be  mismanaged 
until  the  public  takes  control.  The 
Foreign  Minister  is  himself  very  likely 
in  enjoyment  of  the  unique  belief  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
have  its  interests  abroad  been  more 
ably  safeguarded,  but  that  can  scarcely 
save  him  from  an  occasional  fit  of 
dejection  when  he  finds  the  papers 
of  every  shade  of  opinion  (and  parti- 
cularly the  organs  of  his  own  colour, 
if   he   happen    to    be   Conservative,) 


unanimous  in  denouncing  him  and 
all  his  ways.  Truly,  in  times  of 
"  national  consciousness  "  the  Foreign 
Minister's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
receipt  which  the  publicist  is  fond  of 
advising  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  "Adopt  a  bold  and  straight- 
forward policy,  and  other  countries 
will  give  way  to  you,"  is  rather  on 
a  par  with  the  advice  to  the  bashful 
man  to  assume  an  easy  and  pleasing 
manner,  especially  towards  the  ladies. 
Both  the  Minister  and  the  social 
sufferer  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  course  advised, 
but  each  of  them  knows  that  he  runs 
the  risk  of  rendering  himself  supremely 
ridiculous  if  he  makes  the  attempt. 
In  the  former  case  the  advice  is  some- 
times put  in  a  rather  different  manner : 
"  Make  up  your  mind,"  it  is  said,  "  as 
to  what  the  country's  vital  interests 
are,  and  then  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
them."  That  sounds  an  excellent  pre- 
cept, and  may  be  perfectly  correct, 
but  there  are  certain  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  giving  effect  to  it,  over 
which  the  publicist  has  not  to  think 
and  the  statesman  has.  Not  very 
many  months  ago  a  distinguished 
soldier  stated  to  the  House  of  Lords 
the  policy  which  should,  in  his 
opinion,  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  Indian  frontier.  It  was  a  policy 
which  entailed  considerable  outlay, 
and  a  member  of  the  Government 
naively  asked  the  speaker  in  what 
manner  he  would  propose  to  defray 
the  cost.  The  answer  was  that 
financial  questions  of  that  kind  were 
for  the  Government  to  deal  with ;  a 
statement   which   is   no  doubt  true, 
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but  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
adding  materially  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  which  Government 
is  called  upon  to  solve.  The  differ- 
ence between  ministers  and  their 
critics  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  have  to  consider  ends  only,  the 
former  means  as  well;  and  that  the 
taxpayer  is  occasionally  disposed  to 
cavil  at  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  reach  an  end. 

Unfortunately,  the  interests  which 
one  Power  deems  vital  as  regards  it- 
self, not  infrequently  clash  with  others 
which  are  of  equal  value  to  a  neigh- 
bour. If  in  such  cases  both  the 
Powers  concerned  were  to  abide  by 
the  above  precept,  it  is  probable  that 
the  world  would  seldom  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Diplomacy  would 
cease  to  be  of  value  if  its  only  purpose 
were  to  harmonise  those  interests 
for  which  neither  side  was  zealous. 
Moreover,  it  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  what  interests  are  so  vital 
as  to  be  worth  fighting  for.  Jones 
is  of  a  cautious  disposition  and  would 
rather  take  half  of  what  he  believes 
himself  justly  entitled  to,  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  whole,  just  as 
he  prefers  to  receive  three  per  cent, 
in  railway-debentures  with  absolute 
safety  rather  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  gold- mines  with  considerable 
danger.  Smith  stands  in  the  opposite 
scale;  he  takes  his  twenty-five  per 
cent,  untroubled  by  unpleasant  possi- 
bilities, and  the  same  easy  optimism 
induces  him  to  believe  that  he  can 
"  lick,"  as  he  would  put  it,  any  other 
nationality  under  the  sun,  or,  if  need 
be,  any  two  nationalities  together.  It 
is  naturally  Smith  who  is  continuously 
urging  the  Government  to  make  a  firm 
stand  upon  the  country's  rights ;  as  it 
would  also  be  Smith  who,  in  case  of 
disaster,  would  be  foremost  in  com- 
menting with  acerbity  upon  the  puerile 
blunders  of  every  one  in  authority. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  minister, 


and  not  Smith,  who  bears  the  re- 
sponsibility if  plans  miscarry,  our 
foreign  policy  approximates  rather  to 
the  cautious  and  compromising  tend- 
encies of  Jones  than  to  the  slap-dash 
haphazard  policy  favoured  by  Smith ; 
and  the  consequence  of  the  compro- 
mising trait  in  our  policy  is  that  it 
calls  down  the  objurgations  of  the 
most  vociferous  part  of  the  nation. 

But  allowing  that  there  have  been 
recent  occasions  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  with  advantage  have 
assumed  a  bolder  attitude,  as  on  the 
Cretan  and  Armenian  questions,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  we  are  now 
judging  of  what  might  have  been  done 
by  what  actually  has  been  done, 
whereas  the  Government  at  the  mo- 
ment was  called  upon  to  decide  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  certain  courses  of  future 
action,  with  very  grave  responsibility 
attaching  if  it  happened  to  decide 
wrong.  It  is  only  fair  to  recognise 
the  difficulties  with  which  a  Cabinet 
is  faced  when  dealing  with  some 
foreign  question.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  to  ask  itself  whether  the  plan 
it  proposes  to  adopt  is  likely  to  meet 
with  determined  opposition  abroad  ; 
secondly,  it  must  consider  whether 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  sufficiently 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal  to  be 
desirous  of  carrying  it  through  at  the 
risk  of  war.  Either  of  these  questions 
is  difficult  to  answer.  If  the  proposed 
action  is  of  any  importance  at  all, 
some  one  of  the  great  Powers  is  certain 
in  these  days  to  find  that  it  conflicts 
with  some  vested  or  contingent  interest 
of  its  own.  The  opposition  may  be 
serious,  or  it  may  be  merely  intended 
to  enable  the  objector  to  say  on  a 
future  occasion,  "  I  was  generous  then, 
you  be  equally  so  now  ;  "  the  problem 
for  the  proposer  is  to  gauge  the 
intensity  of  the  opposition,  and  to 
gauge  it  before  going  so  far  that  with- 
drawal becomes  impossible  without 
humiliation.      For   withdrawal   there 
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must  be  if  the  objector  is  serious, 
and  the  people  are  not  prepared  to 
back  the  Ministry  to  the  bitter  end. 
Before  launching  too  far  on  his  courses, 
therefore,  the  Foreign  Minister  must 
endeavour  to  feel  the  public  pulse, 
which  is  usually  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  because  the  public 
does  not  make  up  its  mind  on  any 
special  question  until  the  situation 
has  become  so  grave  as  imperatively 
to  enforce  attention.  The  Minister  is 
accordingly  compelled  to  temporise  in 
order  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is 
likely  to  blow  at  home,  and  this  course 
has  the  disadvantage  of  tending  to 
encourage  the  opposite  party  in  its 
objections. 

This  is  not  a  defect  peculiar  to  the 
English  party-system  of  the  present 
day  ;  it  is  common  to  representative 
government  even  under  a  compara- 
tively autocratic  regimen.  It  will 
continue  so  long  as  representative 
government  continues,  and  nobody 
has  yet  proposed  to  abolish  that  form 
of  political  organisation  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  appears  to  involve  govern- 
ment by  party.  Although  it  may 
place  a  country  at  some  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  an  autocracy  of  the 
Russian  type,  it  confers  advantages 
which  on  balance  compensate  for  the 
losses,  and  which  we  would  not  forego 
if  we  could.  The  inconveniences  en- 
tailed are  not  confined  to  our  own 
country  or  our  own  time.  In  Germany, 
where  the  Kaiser's  rule  certainly 
savours  somewhat  of  a  paternal  des- 
potism, the  Government  is  hampered 
in  its  external  policy  by  the  refusal, 
for  instance,  of  the  Reichstag  to  adopt 
the  Ministry's  naval  programme.  An 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  younger 
Pitt  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  a  Minister  who 
takes  a  strong  line  on  an  important 
foreign  question  without  sufficiently 
sounding  the  popular  feeling.  In  1791 
Russia  by  constant   aggressions   had 


absorbed  the  Crimea,  was  slowly  but 
surely  devouring  Poland,  and  was 
beginning  to  threaten  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Pitt  deemed  it  necessary  to 
check  the  onward  roll  of  the  Slav 
Power,  and  with  this  object  he  agreed 
with  Prussia  to  insist  upon  the 
retrocession  to  Turkey  of  the  fortress 
of  Oczakow  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Black  Sea,  which  had  been  taken 
from  her  at  the  close  of  1788.  Pitt 
was  at  the  moment  at  the  very  height 
of  his  success,  and  might  well  have 
expected  to  carry  the  country  with 
him,  if  ever  a  minister  could.  On 
March  22nd,  1791,  the  Cabinet  had 
agreed  to  send  fleets  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  to  make  a  joint 
representation  at  St.  Petersburg,  stat- 
ing that  the  two  allies  would  at  once 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Russia, 
if  satisfactory  assurances  regarding 
Oczakow  were  not  received  within 
a  specified  period.  This  message  was 
sent  off  to  Berlin  on  the  27th.  On 
the  28th  a  royal  message  was  delivered 
to  Parliament,  demanding  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  navy  to  add  weight  to 
the  representations  which  were  on 
their  way.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
a  large  majority  on  the  29th.  And 
yet,  so  visibly  was  the  sense  of  the 
country  against  the  proposal,  that  on 
the  31st  the  Cabinet  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  and  dispatch  a  second 
messenger  to  Berlin  to  prevent  the 
representation  from  being  made. 

Commenting  on  this  incident  in  his 
monograph  on  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery 
has  remarked  that  that  statesman 
would  certainly  have  learnt  from  his 
father  that  a  foreign  policy  requires 
above  all  things  firmness  and  purpose; 
that  vacillation  is  the  one  unpardon- 
able sin;  but  that  the  arm  of  the 
country  ought  never  to  be  put  further 
forward  than  it  can  be  maintained. 
The  last  sentence  contains  the  kernel 
of  the  difficulty;  there  could  be  no 
question  of  vacillation  if  there  were 
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certainty  as  to  how  far  the  arm  might 
safely  be  stretched.  But  the  growing 
complexity  of  modern  international 
relations  renders  that  question  more 
and  more  difficult  to  answer,  while 
the  accumulation  of  interests  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time 
makes  the  possibility  of  prompt  deci- 
sion additionally  desirable.  There 
is,  however,  no  general  precept  upon 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  can  act  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  very  in- 
sufficient principle  contained  in  the 
doctrine  known  as  the  Balance  of 
Power ;  and  all  that  is  meant  by 
continuity  in  our  foreign  policy  is 
that  the  retirement  of  a  Conservative 
Ministry  and  the  accession  to  power 
of  a  Liberal  one,  or  vice  versd,  is  not 
necessarily  or  generally  followed  by  a 
change  of  front  in  our  relations  with 
foreign  States.  The  Minister  has  to 
be  guided  by  what  he  believes  that  he 
can  do,  and  not  by  what  he  would 
like  to  do,  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  country  at  the  moment,  by 
the  circumstances  and  inclinations  of 
neighbouring  Governments.  He  is 
of  necessity  a  disciple  of  opportunism. 
If  his  country's  interests  are  threat- 
ened in  various  parts  of  the  world  at 
one  and  the  same  time  by  various 
foreign  States,  he  obviously  cannot 
employ  the  whole  of  his  resources  in 
enforcing  rights  in  one  quarter  at 
the  risk  of  all  the  rest.  Yet  that 
is  what  he  is  often  practically,  though 
not  professedly,  called  upon  to  do  by 
his  critics;  and  not  infrequently  he 
is  blamed  by  different  critics  for  not 
doing  it  in  three  or  four  different 
quarters  at  the  self-same  moment. 
His  difficulties  are  obviously  greatly 
increased  when  the  Empire  over  whose 
fortunes  he  has  charge  is  as  scattered 
as  the  British,  where  the  opportunities 
for  attack  are  almost  world-wide. 

The   doctrine  of    the   Balance    of 
Power  is  rather  a  receipt  for  getting 
No.  490. — vol.  lxxxii. 


into  difficulties  than  for  getting  out 
of  them,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  pre- 
venting any  nation  from  obtaining 
a  preponderance  of  influence.  The 
phrase  was  originated  to  describe 
the  policy  by  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, English  monarchs,  from  the 
early  Edwards  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  sought  to  play 
off  the  Continental  States  against  one 
another  in  English  interests,  by  mak- 
ing alliances  now  with  one,  now 
with  another.  But  since  wars  and 
alliances  are  no  longer  entered  upon 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  was  once 
the  case;  since  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  is  assured  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  south-eastern  corner  ; 
and  since  Colonial  enterprise  has 
assumed  proportions  which  the  in- 
augurators  of  the  policy  implied  by 
the  doctrine  never  anticipated,  the 
doctrine  itself  has  become  far  more 
unwieldy  and  difficult  of  application. 
The  degree  of  success  which  is  apt 
to  attend  an  attempt  to  apply  it  in 
these  days  may  be  estimated  by  the 
bickerings  of  the  Powers  in  China 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  which 
have  culminated  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  Balance  of  Power  may,  therefore, 
be  dismissed  from  consideration  as  a 
guide  for  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs;  it  is  rather  one  of  the  aims 
of  our  foreign  policy  than  a  means  for 
carrying  that  policy  into  effect. 

Another  once  fundamental  rule  of 
British  policy,  that  of  non-intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States, 
has  latterly  lost  much  of  its  force. 
It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
each  nation  possesses  that  form  of 
government  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  general  circumstances  and  dis- 
position of  the  people.  Such  an 
assumption  is  founded,  of  course,  as 
much  upon  fiction  as  fact,  the  truth 
being  that  the  strong  man  armed, 
and  not  the  popular  will,  is  in  many 
the  arbiter  of  the  State  policy. 
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The  possible  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  non-intervention  appear  to  be  three: 
first,  where  misgovernment  is  such 
as  to  lead  to  probable  disturbance 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inter- 
vener ;  secondly,  and  very  occasionally, 
humanitarian  instinct ;  thirdly,  the 
forcible  resistance  by  the  less  civilised 
nations  of  the  spread  of  European 
commerce  and  modes  of  thought 
within  their  borders.  These  three 
exceptions  together  have  so  largely 
broken  in  upon  the  rule  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  restraint 
which  it  still  exercises  upon  undue 
aggressiveness  by  powerful  States  is 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  energy 
entailed  in  dealing  with  situations 
like  that  in  China,  and  whether  it 
does  not  give  the  less  scrupulous 
States  an  undue  advantage  under 
conditions  which  are  readily  con- 
ceivable. However,  the  tradition 
certainly  has  its  good  points,  and 
should  be  preserved  so  far  as  the 
pressure  of  modern  conditions,  com- 
mercial and  other,  will  permit. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
gathered  that  we  do  not  so  severely 
condemn  the  present  Ministerial 
policy  in  the  Far  East  as  some  of 
its  critics  have  seen  occasion  to  do. 
The  forces  at  work  in  that  region  are 
so  great,  the  distances  over  which 
our  arm  would  have  to  be  stretched 
in  case  of  hostilities  so  immense,  the 
potentialities  of  Chinese  resistance  so 
difficult  to  measure,  the  appetites  of 
the  interested  Powers  so  whetted  by 
Chinese  wealth,  and  their  mutual 
jealousies  so  strong,  that,  with  compli- 
cations brewing  elsewhere,  a  waiting 
policy  would  appear  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  the  reasonably  prudent 
course.  The  vacillation  which  has 
been  charged  against  the  Government 
was,  we  think,  rather  apparent  than 
real.  The  same  end,  "  the  open  door," 
has  been  kept  in  view  throughout, 
except  possibly  for  a  period  of  a  very 


few  weeks;  the  means  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  attain  that  end  have 
been  necessarily  changed  to  suit  new 
circumstances  as  they  arose.  We  are 
by  no  means  saying  that  a  stronger 
policy  might  not  have  succeeded  here 
as  elsewhere.  Present  conditions  seem 
to  argue  that  it  would,  although  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  common 
danger  makes  men  and  nations  work 
together  in  situations  in  which,  were 
it  not  for  a  peril  overwhelming  all 
other  considerations,  they  might  easily 
find  cause  for  serious  disagreement. 
To  cite  the  success  attending  the 
action  of  Admiral  Noel  at  Crete,  as 
illustrative  of  what  his  Government 
might  have  accomplished,  is  fallacious. 
There  is  a  suspicion  of  land-hunger 
attaching  to  a  statesman  from  which 
the  admiral  is  altogether  free. 
Whatever  may  be  facts,  the  sailor 
is  understood  to  be  open,  honest,  and 
disinterested,  the  statesman  to  be 
cynical,  dishonest,  and  avaricious; 
the  one  is  believed  to  say  always  what 
he  means,  the  other  never  to  mean 
what  he  says.  The  sailor,  therefore, 
may  rush  in  where  the  statesman 
fears  to  tread.  Consequently  defects 
of  British  policy  abroad  should  in  fair- 
ness be  ascribed  rather  to  the  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  the  growth  of  an 
imperialistic  and  commercial  spirit 
among  the  nations,  necessarily  en- 
gendering rivalries  from  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  relatively  free, 
than  to  a  standard  of  ability  in  the 
men  who  have  during  that  period  con- 
trolled the  country's  destinies  lower 
than    that  which   their    predecessors 


There  is,  however,  a  reservation  we 
must  make  from  this  general  endorse- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  strengthening  the  British 
position  in  Persia  was  rather  wantonly 
thrown  away  when  the  Government 
refused  to  guarantee  the  Persian  loan, 
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and  allowed  Russia  to  take  the  place 
of  this  country  as  creditor.  We  are 
aware  that  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  combines 
with  his  knowledge  of  India  and  the 
East  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Bank  of  Persia,  is  of  a  contrary 
opinion ;  but  with  our  experience  of 
Russia's  political  methods  (and  we 
are  not  blaming  her  for  them)  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  loan  it  both 
can  and  will  be  made  very  difficult 
for  any  other  country  to  obtain  a 
financial  foothold  in  Persia.  Persia, 
in  fact,  has  become  financially  Rus- 
sianised  and  will,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted,  grow  in  Russian 
debt  and  Russian  graces  as  time  goes 
on.  It  may  be  that  in  this  land  of 
constitutionalism  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  loans  to  foreign  potentates  : 
it  may  be  also  that  the  Treasury  has 


more  claims  upon  its  considerations 
than  it  knows  how  to  deal  with ; 
but  Parliament  would  hardly  in  the 
circumstances  have  refused  to  ratify 
the  lending  of  the  comparatively  in- 
considerable sum  required,  and  in 
view  of  the  probable  remunerativeness 
of  the  investment  in  the  future,  home- 
calls,  unquestionably  pressing  though 
they  are,  might,  we  venture  to  think, 
have  been  temporarily  postponed  to 
the  extent  of  the  sum  in  demand. 
Still,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  a  guarantee  in  this 
instance,  however  it  may  be  regretted, 
is  intelligible  if  it  was  believed  that 
acquiescence  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  precedent  for  adopting  a  similar 
course  on  future  occasions  of  greater 
magnitude,  or  for  pressing  for  support 
for  certain  African  schemes  which 
have  not  the  same  political  justi- 
fication, even  if  they  show  as  good 
promise  of  profit. 
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A   SCHOLAR'S   CONSCIENCE. 


Mr.  Hamilton  laid  down  the 
editor's  letter  with  a  sigh.  He  was 
asked  to  write  a  paper  for  the  His- 
torical Research  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  he  felt  his  brain  barren 
of  ideas.  A  feeling  of  weariness  had 
been  creeping  over  him  lately :  the 
daily  round  of  lectures  and  pupils 
had  grown  daily  more  monotonous ; 
and,  now  when  called  on  for  one  of 
his  scholarly  articles,  he  felt  help- 
lessly that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
After  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  Every- 
one, in  a  limited  critical  world  praised 
his  writings ;  but  in  the  world  outside, 
among  living  men,  he  was  unknown. 
A  flattering  foreign  critic  had  called 
him  "one  of  the  greatest  historians 
in  England,  perhaps  the  only  one 
with  a  European  reputation."  What 
a  farce  it  was!  A  European  repu- 
tation, and  he  was  almost  unknown 
outside  his  college  walls  !  More 
than  that,  some  of  his  own  men 
preferred  to  attend  other  lectures. 
It  is  true,  they  were  generally  the 
idlers,  who  did  little  work  and  were 
content  with  a  low  place  in  the 
Schools;  still  he  felt  their  defection 
as  a  reproach.  He  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Don,  who  did  not  aspire  to 
be  called  a  man  of  the  world,  or  to 
be  treated  as  an  equal  by  his  pupils ; 
but  his  lectures  were  carefully  thought 
out,  and  dealt  only  with  the  facts  of 
history.  He  never  tampered  with 
the  truth  to  force  it  to  fit  some 
fanciful  theory ;  yet  his  men  left  him 
for  Tomkyns. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  examined 
Tomkyns  a  few  years  ago,  and,  noting 
his  flow  of  language,  slipshod  style, 
and  carelessness  of  facts,  had  thought 


his  merits  would  be  amply  rewarded 
by  a  second  class.  The  more  modern 
of  his  colleagues  had  disagreed,  and 
Tomkyns  got  a  first,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  a  Fellowship. 
He  was,  now,  one  of  the  most  popular 
lecturers  in  the  University,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  girls'  halls. 

"  By-the-way,"  thought  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, "Blackwell  has  sent  me  Tomkyns's 
new  book  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  how  far  he  has  improved."  He 
opened  a  parcel  of  new  books  lying 
on  his  table.  "  A  Manual  op  Euro- 
pean History  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century;  why  not  call  it  a  hand- 
book ?  That  is  a  detail,  but  I  must 
confess  such  details  affect  me." 

He  turned  up  his  lamp  a  little 
higher,  and  began  to  read.  Tomkyns's 
method  was  to  supply  striking  por- 
traits of  historical  characters,  the 
truth  of  which  the  size  of  the  book 
left  no  space  to  prove.  From  the 
beginning  Mr.  Hamilton  felt  antago- 
nistic. He  turned  the  pages  hastily, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  the 
book  down,  when  a  sentence  caught 
his  eye. 

Mary  Stuart  came  of  a  bad  stock; 
her  mother's  brother,  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  was  the  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer who  contributed  even  more  largely 
than  the  rest  of  his  bloodthirsty  family 
to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Then  Mr.  Hamilton's  wrath  rose, 
like  all  Scotchmen  he  had  a  latent 
interest  in  Queen  Mary,  and  resented 
her  careless  condemnation  by  an 
ignorant  Englishman.  He  held  that 
the  question  of  her  guilt  was  at  least 
not  proved,   and    should,    therefore, 
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only  be  discussed  by  serious  students. 
He  would  have  liked  to  see  the  subject 
fairly  argued  by  impartial  historians 
too  conscientious  to  conceal  any 
evidence,  however  damaging,  and 
only  anxious  to  clear  up,  once  for 
all,  difficult  points  connected  with  the 
Casket  Letters  and  other  disputed 
documents.  But  the  rash  verdict  on 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  touched 
another  chord.  Who  was  Tomkyns 
that  he  should  presume  to  call  the 
Cardinal  an  adventurer  ?  How  could 
an  Englishman,  entirely  ignorant 
of  family,  dare  to  raise  such  a  point 
in  connection  with  the  House  of 
Guise? 

Mr.  Hamilton  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
impatiently  tossing  back  the  stray 
grey  lock  that  usually  straggled  over 
his  forehead.  His  weary  air  was 
gone,  his  eyes  were  bright  with 
anger,  and  he  drew  up  his  tall, 
stooping  figure  to  its  full  height. 
He  resented  the  impertinence  of 
Tomkyns  attempting  to  write  history 
in  this  style.  He  had  never  believed 
in  personal  history,  having  always 
thought  more  of  the  causes  than  of 
the  actors  representing  them ;  yet  he 
was  vaguely  conscious  now  that  his 
indignation  was  more  than  that  of  a 
mere  scholar. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  began  to 
write  quickly.  His  article  should  be 
on  historical  handbooks  in  general, 
taking  Tomkyns's  as  a  text.  He 
pointed  out  their  insufficiency  of 
facts,  their  evil  tendency  in  sup- 
plying ready-made  conclusions  in- 
stead of  arguments  for  each  man 
to  work  out  for  himself,  and  their 
independence  of  original  research. 
Then,  seizing  on  the  careless  verdict 
on  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  threw 
out  the  suggestion  that  future 
defenders  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
would  do  well  to  devote  a  little 
time   to   studying   the   case   for    the 


Guises.  They  had  been  lightly 
abandoned  to  second-rate  historians, 
who  made  their  supposed  villainy  a 
strong  point  in  the  attack  on  their 
unhappy  niece.  It  was  an  age  of 
attempted  rehabilitations;  would  no 
one  undertake  their  defence?  He 
took  up  a  few  points  to  show  what 
could  be  done  in  that  line,  and 
finished  his  paper  with  a  glow  of 
satisfaction.  His  style  was,  perhaps, 
less  polished  than  usual,  but  it  was 
more  living. 

A  few  weeks  later  Tomkyns  entered 
the  Junior  Bursar's  room,  and  pushing 
aside  a  heap  of  papers,  sat  down  on 
a  corner  of  the  table.  "How  queer 
Hamilton  is,"  he  began. 

"  What's  the  matter,  now  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  He's  taken  to 
personal  history  —  rather  serious  at 
his  time  of  life." 

"  Is  it  infectious,  likely  to  spread  ? " 

"Not  exactly;  but  I  have  been 
catching  it  over  my  new  booklet. 
He  worked  himself  into  a  rage 
royal,  and  slated  me  in  a  review. 
That's  not  altogether  new,"  Tomkyns 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "but 
the  queer  thing  is  that  he  has  come 
down  from  his  Olympian  heights,  and 
gone  for  me  on  personal  grounds." 

"Isn't  that  libellous?"  suggested 
the  Junior  Bursar. 

"Historically  speaking,  I  mean. 
I  fell  foul  of  a  certain  notorious 
French  Cardinal,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  a  few  other  pleasant  little  jokes 
of  that  sort;  and  I  appear  to  have 
touched  Hamilton's  weak  spot  there- 
by. At  all  events  he  devoted  most 
of  his  space  to  proving  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  French  history  in  general, 
and  still  less  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  in  particular.  One  of  my 
offences  was  calling  him  an  intriguing 
upstart;  I  like  to  put  a  man's 
character  in  a  nutshell.  Well, 
Hamilton   actually   goes   out   of    his 
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way  to  explain  that  the  Cardinal's 
mother  was  of  the  royal  house,  and 
that  his  father  was  descended  from 
Charlemagne,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Isn't  that  Scotch?  But,  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  what  has  woke 
him  up?" 

The  Junior  Bursar  thought  it  over, 
twisting  his  moustache.  Then  he 
looked  up. 

"  Cherchez     la    femme,     my     dear 
fellow.     Did  you  know  that  he  has 
two  lady  pupils  this  term?" 
"No?" 

"  It's  a  fact,  though.  I  saw  them 
yesterday,  going  into  lecture.  Rather 
pretty  girls  they  were,  and  one  of 
them  uncommonly  smart,  violets  in 
her  button-hole,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Well,  they  must  be  keen  about 
it  to  go  to  his  lectures.  I  remember 
cutting  him  whenever  I  could  think 
of  an  excuse.  I  wonder  what  makes 
them  go." 

"You  needn't  be  jealous.  How 
many  girls  come  to  you  this  term  ? 
Do  you  think  they  would  take  as 
profitable  an  interest  in  mathematics 
if  my  hair  turned  up  instead  of  my 
nose?  You  might  lend  me  some  of 
your  Hinde's  curlers." 

"  That  wouldn't  give  you  the  style, 
my  dear  fellow.  They  like  me,  be- 
cause I  am  picturesque  and  inaccu- 
rate. They  look  up  the  facts  for 
themselves,  and  are  delighted  to  find 
they  know  better  about  a  date  or 
a  Christian  name.  Froude  never 
troubled  about  such  things,  and  why 
should  I  ?  The  girls  come  in  crowds, 
and  I  pocket  their  fees." 

The  Junior  Bursar  gave  a  half 
envious  sigh.  An  audience  of  women 
means  a  balance  at  the  bank  for  a 
college-lecturer,  and  only  the  history- 
men  have  the  art  of  attracting  them 
in  large  numbers.  Tomkyns  possessed 
it  in  perfection.  There  was  not  a 
girl  in  any  of  the  halls  who  did  not 


either  sing  his  praises  as  a  teacher, 
or  lament  the  unlucky  turn  for  some- 
thing else  that  prevented  her  from 
attending  his  lectures. 

As  the  term  went  on  Mr.  Hamilton 
grew  more  attracted  by  his  suggested 
defence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
He  realised  from  the. first  all  there 
was  to  be  said  against  him ;  but  he 
felt  sure  that  no  one  had  tried  to  do 
him  justice.     The  Cardinal  was  ambi- 
tious, no  doubt;   but  a  man  of   his 
position,  who  had  been  an  archbishop 
in   his   boyhood,  had   every   tempta- 
tion to  be  so,  if  he  were  not  a  brain- 
less idler.      On  the  whole,  ambition 
might  be  counted  almost  as  a  virtue, 
since    it    meant    self-control    and    a 
capacity  for  work.     He  was  unscru- 
pulous.     The  sixteenth   century  did 
not   produce   men  with  a  very  high 
sense    of    honour,    or    a    chivalrous 
regard  for  their  neighbours'  welfare. 
Admiral    de    Coligny    never    cleared 
himself  from  the   charge   of   at  least 
a  foreknowledge   of   Guise's  murder; 
and  Coligny  is  still   much   respected 
by    historians.       The    Cardinal    was 
cruel  to  the  Huguenots.     True;  but 
Calvin  had  no  objection  to  religious 
persecution    in    the    abstract;    they 
differed   only   as   to  who  was  to  be 
persecuted,  and   for  what.      Perhaps 
such    arguments  were  objectionable ; 
but  one  should  judge  a  man  by  the 
standard  of  his  contemporaries.     Then 
one  should  weigh   the  evidence,  and 
the   character   of   the   witnesses.     It 
is  recorded  that  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
Huguenot  Queen  of  Navarre,  shocked 
by  the   lies   she   heard   told   against 
the    Duke    of    Guise,    remonstrated. 
"  Pardon    me,     Madame,"    answered 
the  minister  reproachfully.     "  It  may 
not  be  true ;    but  it  would  be  such 
a  misfortune  if  the  ignorant  thought 
well  of  the  Duke  that  it  is  a  duty 
for  all  honest  men  to  spread  abroad 
reports  of    the  evil  in  high  places." 
The  man   was  a  fanatical   partisan, 
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of  course ;  but  the  most  prejudiced 
people  are  always  the  most  eager  to 
record  their  opinions  ;  the  more  saintly 
martyrs  often  die  unheard. 

Mr.  Hamilton  soon  began  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  state  of  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  each  containing 
something  that  might  be  of  use  to 
the  future  biographer  of  the  House 
of  Guise.  In  the  first,  he  mentioned 
that  the  birth  of  the  Cardinal  took 
place  in  the  year  when  the  terrible 
insurrection  of  peasants  led  by  Mini- 
ster threatened  to  spread  from  Ger- 
many into  France.  It  was  stamped 
out  by  the  Duke  of  Guise;  but  the 
horror  of  that  time  must  have  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  the  family.  Ghastly 
tales  of  the  unmentionable  brutalities 
of  the  heretic  rebels  were  probably 
repeated  in  his  childhood ;  and  he 
must  have  been  early  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  reformation  meant 
revolution.  As  the  Cardinal  grew 
up  he  would  add  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  class  the  contempt  of  a  scholar 
for  the  ignorant  who  presumed  to 
set  up  their  own  opinion  against 
that  of  the  Church.  It  must  have 
seemed  to  him  absurd  to  allow 
untrained  artisans  to  interpret  un- 
scholarly  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  their  own  fancy. 
For  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  a 
learned  man,  and  rather  pedantic  in 
the  eyes  of  his  little  niece,  Queen 
Mary.  He  tried  to  teach  her  Greek ; 
and  she  rewarded  him  by  preferring 
his  eldest  brother,  who  only  wished 
her  to  learn  to  ride  well  and  never 
show  fear.  Perhaps  these  lessons 
proved  most  useful  after  all ;  at  least, 
she  thought  so. 

One  day  in  the  next  term  Tomkyns 
was  dining  in  hall  as  the  guest  of  the 
Junior  Bursar.  It  was  the  College 
Gaudy,  and  there  was  a  babel  of 
voices  at  the  high  table.  Under 
cover  of  the  noise  Tomkyns  talked 
shop.     "I   hear  you've  turned   over 


a  new  leaf,"  he  said  to  Hamilton, 
"  and  are  writing  on  personal  history. 
Are  you  going  in  for  popular  lectures 
and  the  Extensionists  ? " 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
changed  my  views  on  the  subject. 
I  always  looked  on  the  personal 
element  in  history  as  dangerous  in 
the  lecture-room,  but  attractive  in 
the  study.  Testing  the  popular  ver- 
dict on  historical  characters  is  a 
pleasing  intellectual  exercise  for  the 
individual  student,  but  harmful  for 
the  unlearned  majority." 

"Quite  so.  I  always  keep  on  the 
safe  side  by  accepting  the  views  of 
my  great  forerunners.  Macaulay 
may  have  been  inaccurate ;  but,  if 
I  follow  him  he  is  responsible  for 
his  errors.  Original  research  is  not 
in  my  line.  It  does  not  amuse  people 
to  see  black  sheep  white-washed,  or 
their  old  favourites  proved  villains." 

"  On  that  subject  we  differ  abso- 
lutely. The  one  justification  for  the 
personal  element  in  history  is  that 
it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the 
legends  that  have  grown  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  characters  of  the 
individuals  who  are  said  to  have 
influenced  their  epoch;  though,  for 
my  own  part,  I  believe  such  men 
to  have  merely  represented  certain 
causes,  which  would  have  produced 
the  same  effects  independently  of 
them.  The  true  biographer  should 
examine  all  facts  unshrinkingly  with 
judicial  impartiality,  anxious  only  for 
the  truth,  and  as  ready  to  lay  bare 
any  flaw  he  may  discover  as  to  prove 
the  good  hitherto  overlooked  or  ob- 
scured by  calumny." 

Tomkyns  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  his  most  foreign  air.  "  By- 
the-way,  Hamilton,  is  it  true  you 
are  writing  a  life  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
more  than  finish  the  series  of  articles 
on   his   period.     Perhaps    they  may 
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suggest  a  new  view  of  his  motives, 
which  some  one  else  may  work  out." 

He  rose  to  go  to  his  rooms  where 
pupils  were  waiting  for  him.  Tora- 
kyns  looked  after  him  with  a  slightly 
puzzled  smile.  "  Hamilton  is  an  odd 
fellow,"  he  said  to  the  Junior  Bursar. 
"  He  has  been  snubbing  me  rather 
severely  ;  but  he  looks  younger,  and 
more  awake.  I  wonder  if  those  girls 
still  go  to  his  lectures  1 " 

Next  term  his  colleagues  noticed 
a  change  in  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  was 
more  rarely  seen  in  common-room  ;  he 
gave  up  private  pupils  and  was  said 
to  be  re-delivering  his  old  lectures. 
But  he  told  no  one  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  publisher  had  asked  him  for 
any  biography  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury he  might  choose  to  undertake, 
and  that  he  had  already  begun  one  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  He  stipu- 
lated that  no  announcement  should 
be  made  beforehand,  as  the  work 
would  take  him  a  long  time,  and  he 
could  not  promise  it  for  a  fixed 
date.  He  plodded  patiently  therefore 
through  the  archives  of  every  great 
library  in  Europe ;  and  occasionally 
he  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  pass- 
age, in  some  hitherto  unpublished 
document,  bearing  on  his  hero's  char- 
acter. 

He  spent  years  on  his  work,  un- 
grudgingly. He  was  conscious  that 
his  interest  in  his  subject  had  become 
more  than  that  of  the  student.  He 
had  grown  enthusiastic  about  the 
man,  who  seemed  to  exercise  a  fas- 
cination over  him  in  spite  of  the 
distance  of  time.  Once,  long  ago, 
Hamilton  had  yielded  to  as  strong 
an  influence;  but  the  dead  cannot 
disappoint  as  cruelly  as  the  living, 
There  is  no  future  in  which  they 
can  prove  themselves  unworthy ;  and 
Hamilton  knew  the  worst  that  had 
been  written  against  the  Cardinal. 

At  last  the  book  was  finished; 
but,   before   sending  it  to  the  press, 


Hamilton  determined  to  visit  every 
place  connected  with  the  Guises,  and 
to  choose  the  most  picturesque  as 
illustrations.  Already  he  had  prints 
of  the  portraits  of  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  knew  their  faces 
better  than  those  of  his  younger 
colleagues.  He  was  in  Paris,  when 
he  met  an  old  acquaintance,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Franco-Scottish 
League.  "  You  ought  to  meek  Coton," 
he  said,  "  he  has  just  joined  us  on  the 
strength  of  owning  an  old  rat-trap 
built  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
uncle  of  our  Queen  Mary.  He  can't 
live  there  as  it  is  in  German  territory, 
and  he  hates  the  Prussians." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  introduce  me 
to  him.  I  am  rather  interested  in 
houses  of  that  date,  and  should  like 
to  see  his." 

M.  Coton  was  most  amiable,  he 
would  be  delighted  to  show  his  castle 
to  any  Scotchman.  "  Unfortunately," 
he  said,  "  I  have  made  a  vow  not  to 
enter  my  beloved  country  while  she 
groans  under  the  heel  of  the  accursed 
stranger.  I  have  not  been  there 
since  I  was  a  child.  My  uncle  bought 
the  place  just  before  the  war,  but  he 
lived  there  till  he  died  last  year; 
he  was  too  old  to  be  uprooted,  he 
said.  I  will  write  to  the  old  house- 
keeper if  you  like  and  tell  her  to 
show  you  everything  that  may  interest 
you." 

The  journey  proved  very  tedious. 
The  delay  at  the  frontier,  with  its 
accompanying  petty  formalities,  seemed 
wholly  unnecessary  to  a  serious- 
minded  scholar  entirely  indifferent 
to  modern  politics.  Then  the  drive 
from  the  wayside  station  was  long 
and  uphill;  so  it  was  dark  when 
Hamilton  reached  the  chdteau.  It 
was  small,  and  unimposing  in  the 
dim  light ;  inside  it  was  tawdry  with 
gilding  and  mirrors.  M.  Coton's 
housekeeper  was  garrulous  in  her 
welcome.     Hamilton  was   tired,  and 
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vexed    at    the    thought    of     having 
wasted  two  whole  days  for  this. 

"That  is  all,  Monsieur;  "  the  house- 
keeper was  showing  him  the  house 
after  dinner.  She  had  tried  her  best 
to  entertain  him  with  accounts  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Cotons,  the  toilettes  of 
Madame,  and  the  tortures  suffered  by 
Monsieur  in  his  last  illness.  He  had 
only  interrupted  her  with  stupid  ques- 
tions as  to  the  age  of  the  house.  She 
knew  nothing  for  her  part  of  such 
things.  The  late  Monsieur  had  said 
that  a  Cardinal  lived  there  once ;  but 
that  was  before  her  day.  "  Perhaps 
Monsieur  might  like  to  see  the  attics ; 
he  has  seen  everything  else." 

Truly  a  pig  of  an  Englishman  is 
unaccountable  in  his  tastes.  Monsieur 
grew  interested  at  once,  though  all 
else  had  failed  to  move  him.  "Are 
they  inhabited  1 "  he  asked. 

"But  no,  unless  Monsieur  counts 
rats  and  spiders  !  There  was  nothing 
there  except  a  few  broken  sticks  of 
furniture  that  the  late  Madame,  who 
had  such  taste,  had  banished  up  there, 
since  her  husband  would  not  have 
them  burnt." 

"Old  furniture?  What  kind  of 
old  furniture  ? " 

"What  should  I  know?  But  it 
was  old,  not  like  the  magnificent  set 
in  Madame's  boudoir,  but  old, — old 
enough  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  here  once,  as 
Monsieur  has  heard."  Hamilton  grew 
keener.  "  Monsieur  surely  could  not 
wish  to  go  there  in  that  darkness  to 
see  a  lumber-room  ?  People  said  that 
things  were  seen  there  at  night; 
there  were  certainly  holes  enough  in 
the  roof  for  bats  to  enter  by. 
Monsieur  must  not  think  me  a 
coward,  but  one  grows  old  and  stiff, 
and  the  stairs  are  very  steep,  and  full 
of  bad  places  which  one  needs  quick 
eyes  to  avoid." 

"  If  you  would  give  me  a  candle,  my 
good  woman,  I  should  prefer  to  go  alone." 


She  demurred  at  first,  but  was 
easily  persuaded  to  save  herself  the 
trouble  of  guiding  him  further.  Up 
the  narrow,  twisting  stair,  therefore, 
he  went  alone  till  he  reached  the  attic. 
It  was  a  low  room,  running  the  length 
of  the  house,  lighted  by  tiny  windows, 
so  thickly  curtained  with  cobwebs  that 
the  moonlight  could  hardly  find  its 
way  in.  The  floor  was  thick  with 
dust,  and  rotten  in  places  like  the 
stair.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  the 
furniture  was  mere  rubbish  of  all  ages. 
Everything  was  piled  in  confused 
heaps.  Here  broken  chairs  of  the 
First  Empire  lay  on  a  Louis  Quinze 
sofa,  whose  faded  rags  of  brocade  still 
suggested  former  splendours.  Beyond 
was  a  rickety  table  propped  against 
a  doll's  house.  There  seemed  nothing 
of  value;  the  housekeeper  was  right 
after  all. 

He  would  have  gone  down  again  at 
once,  but  for  the  fear  of  finding  that 
chattering  old  woman  lying  in  wait  for 
him.  As  it  was,  he  walked  slowly  on, 
wondering  at  the  instinct  that  induced 
people  to  hoard  what  could  never  be 
of  use.  He  was  near  the  farther  end 
when  his  eyes  fell  on  an  old  coffer, 
standing  close  against  the  wall  under 
the  sloping  roof.  Something  in  the 
shape  struck  him  as  unusual.  The 
majority  of  such  chests  are  carved  old 
oak ;  but  this  was  plain,  save  for  the 
slender,  twisted  pillars  supporting  an 
arched  lid,  and  it  was  not  oak.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
painted ;  so,  kneeling  down  he  gently 
rubbed  away  some  of  the  thick  coating 
of  dirt.  By  degrees  he  made  out 
traces  of  a  group  of  figures.  The  one 
in  the  middle  seemed  familiar,  and 
gradually  the  face  grew  clear  enough 
to  be  recognised ;  it  was  Francois, 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  five  brothers. 

Hamilton  paused,  his  hand  trembling 
with  excitement.  Here  was  a  treasure 
to  find  in  a  lumber-room !  He  would 
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do  no  more  for  fear  of  spoiling  it; 
such  a  painting  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  by  experts.  What  should  he 
do?  Ought  he  to  tell  M.  Coton  of 
his  discovery,  or  merely  ask  to  buy  an 
old  piece  of  furniture  that  had  struck 
his  fancy  in  the  attic  ?  No ;  M.  Coton 
must  know  all,  so  that  the  price  might 
be  fairly  fixed.  He  was  not  likely  to 
wish  to  keep  it  for  himself ;  it  would 
be  out  of  place  in  his  Parisian 
chambers.  Hamilton  thought  how 
well  it  would  look  in  his  own  rooms, 
which  were  so  bare  compared  with 
those  of  other  Dons.  Besides,  for  him 
it  would  have  a  double  interest,  not 
merely  as  a  beautiful  object,  but  as 
a  relic  of  the  Cardinal.  But  what  if 
it  were  too  large  to  be  got  down  those 
narrow  stairs,  or  so  worm-eaten  as  to 
fall  to  pieces  when  moved?  It  was 
difficult  to  see  its  size  in  that  dark 
corner.  Hamilton  put  down  the 
candlestick  again,  and  decided,  if 
possible,  to  drag  the  chest  out  into 
the  room. 

As  he  pulled,  a  rotten  plank  gave 
way  under  his  feet,  and  he  caught 
hastily  at  one  of  the  little  pillars  to 
save  himself.  To  his  horror  it  turned 
in  his  hand,  and  the  whole  front  panel 
fell  out.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
he  had  injured  his  new-found  treasure ; 
then,  he  saw  that  he  had  only  touched 
a  spring  which  revealed  a  secret 
drawer  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
Opening  it,  he  found  a  square  packet, 
tied  with  black  silk  and  sealed  with 
the  Cardinal's  own  seal. 

Eagerly  he  unfastened  the  silk,  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  contents. 
Here,  at  last,  was  incontestable 
evidence.  There  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  malicious  hearsay :  in  his 
own  handwriting,  under  his  own  seal, 
Charles  of  Lorraine  gave  witness  to 
his  own  character  and  motives;  and 
his  witness  was  damning.  He  recorded 
a  fact  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  a 
crime,   horrible  even  for  those  days; 


and  he,  the  gentleman,  the  scholar, 
the  priest,  recorded  it  without  shame. 
It  was  not  that  he  did  not  know  how 
black  the  deed  was ;  worse  than  that, 
he  did  not  care. 

The  candle  burnt  itself  out.  The 
moon,  moving  on  towards  the  west, 
left  the  room  in  darkness.  Still 
Hamilton  sat  there,  with  the  pile  of 
papers  in  his  hand. 

He  felt  stunned.  Was  all  his 
patient,  plodding  work  to  end  thus? 
Slowly,  and  with  immense  labour,  he 
had  built  up  an  ideal  of  what  the 
Cardinal  might  have  been;  and  now 
his  ideal  lay  shattered.  He  saw  the 
great  work,  on  which  he  had  spent  so 
many  years,  dwindle  to  a  tiny  volume, 
interesting  only  for  this  real  picture 
of  the  man  he  had  intended  to  prove 
so  different.  He  thought  of  the  sense- 
less gabble  of  the  critics,  too  ignorant 
to  understand  the  value  of  such  a 
document,  of  the  sneering  comments 
of  his  rivals.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  had  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well 
as  to  his  book;  but  that  series  of 
articles  must  have  betrayed  its  ten- 
dency. How  they  would  laugh  to 
think  that  the  result  of  his  first 
attempt  at  rehabilitating  an  historical 
character  should  end  in  this  greater 
condemnation  !  How  they  would  laugh 
if  they  ever  guessed  his  strange  in- 
fatuation for  the  man  he  had  proved 
so  base ! 

But,  need  they  know?  After  all, 
why  should  he  publish  the  manu- 
script ?  No  one  knew  of  its  existence; 
no  one  would  be  injured  if  .  it  were 
destroyed.  He  shuddered  at  the 
temptation.  Had  he  sunk  so  low  as 
to  destroy  an  important  historical 
document  because  it  clashed  with  his 
mistaken  theories  ?  And  what  would 
be  the  use  of  destroying  it,  since  in 
any  case  his  own  work  was  ruined? 
He  could  not  publish  it  now,  knowing 
its  arguments  to  be  false.  But  the 
Cardinal,  was  he  to  be  handed  over 
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to  the  literary  ghouls  who  prey  on  the 
reputation  of  the  dead  ?  Who  would 
benefit  by  that?  To  destroy  the 
evidence  against  him  would  be  a 
crime ;  but  to  suppress  it  would  be 
the  last  act  of  a  friend. 

The  grey  dawn  was  stealing  into 
the  room  before  Hamilton's  mind  was 
made  up.  He  examined  the  chest 
carefully  by  its  light.  The  panel 
fitted  into  its  place  as  before,  the 
pillar  moved  back  easily.  He  gathered 
the  papers  together,  and  replaced 
them  in  the  drawer.  It  should  not 
be  for  him  to  increase  his  reputation 
at  the  cost  of  the  man  he  had  believed 
in.  His  character  had  been  suffi- 
ciently smirched  by  his  enemies ;  let 
it  remain  so,  and  let  this  last  most 
blackening  testimony  stay  as  he  found 
it.  It  might  be  that  some  happy 
accident  would  destroy  the  deserted 
chdteau  and  its  secret  would  be  lost. 
Or,  some  day,  its  discovery  might 
make  the  fame  of  some  younger  man. 
Would  he  wonder,  finding  the  packet 
opened,  who  his  predecessor  had  been, 
and  why  he  had  refrained  from  pub- 


lishing it?  Hamilton  did  not  care 
much ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  Cardinal's 
secret  would  remain  lost  in  the  silence 
of  time. 

"What  has  happened  to  our 
esteemed  friend  ? "  Tomkyns  asked, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 
"He  has  grown  suddenly  old.  Has 
he  committed  a  crime,  or  seen  some 
dreadful  sight  warranted  to  make  his 
hair  white  in  a  single  night  ?  " 

"I  think  there  must  have  been  a 
woman  in  the  case,"  the  Junior  Bursar 
answered  knowingly.  "Men  of  his 
age  are  liable  to  such  accidents.  The 
Long  Vacation,  foreign  hotel,  charming 
flirt, — don't  you  know?  He  always 
took  things  seriously.  He  has  given 
up  foreign  history,  hasn't  he?  Taken 
to  Early  English,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  is  dryer  than  ever." 

"  That's  impossible.  My  wife  was 
his  pupil  in  her  first  year,  but  even 
she  could  not  stand  him  long.  I 
hope  you  are  coming  to  see  her  soon, 
old  man;  she  wants  to  make  your 
acquaintance."  < 
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A  striking  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  critical  method  in  history  is  the 
frequent  reversal  of  accepted  judg- 
ments as  to  its  greatest  personalities. 
New  discoveries,  wider  views,  the 
greater  insight  derived  from  more  care- 
ful study,  and,  lastly,  the  changing 
political  and  ethical  ideals  of  the 
present  produce  dissatisfaction  with 
the  verdicts  of  former  generations  and 
an  entirely  new  interpretation  of  the 
events  and  characters  of  the  past. 
The  villain  becomes  the  saint,  the 
patriot  the  demagogue,  the  tyrant  the 
enlightened  father  of  his  people. 

This  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  can 
be  right  and  useful.  We  cannot  but 
be  glad  that  we  have  learned  to  rank 
Machiavelli  among  the  greatest,  if 
most  mistaken  of  Italian  patriots, 
instead  of  among  the  ministers  of 
Beelzebub,  a  familiar  spirit  to  the 
workers  of  darkness.  And  the  his- 
torian owes  at  least  this  to  democracy, 
that  it  has  enabled  him  to  honour 
Cromwell  among  the  prophets  instead 
of  condemning  him  as  the  murderer 
of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  We  no 
longer  think  Machiavelli  fitly  de- 
scribed by  the  adjective  derived  from 
his  name,  and,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  Clarendon  gives  place 
to  Mr.  Gardiner. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  bold- 
ness of  the  critical  spirit  implies 
corresponding  dangers.  In  the  first 
place  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
worth  of  any  historical  character. 
Judged  by  one  dogma  he  is  admirable, 
by   another   contemptible  :    the    esti- 


mate of  last  year's  historian  may  be 
upset  by  that  of  the  critic  of  next 
year ;  and  thus  the  characters  lose 
that  living  and  abiding  personality 
which  they  possessed  when  we  re- 
garded this  man  as  the  unquestionable 
villain  and  the  other  as  the  model  of 
unblemished  virtue.  It  is,  moreover, 
difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion  that 
these  new  readings  of  history  are 
largely  due  to  a  desire  of  new  things 
in  minds  really  incapable  of  original 
thought.  The  easiest  way  to  secure 
the  appearance  of  historical  research 
without  its  labour  is  the  skilful  re- 
habilitation of  a  bad  character.  It  is 
an  art  easy  to  acquire ;  "  there  is 
none  good,  no  not  one ; "  the  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he  is  painted ;  and  it 
requires  no  great  skill  to  emphasise 
the  weaknesses  of  the  good  and 
question  the  evidence  for  the  crimes 
of  the  bad. 

But  the  chief  objections  to  the 
scientific  method  come  not  from  the 
historian,  in  whose  eyes  indeed  the 
balance  must  naturally  fall  on  the  side 
of  the  new  method,  but  from  the 
spectator  of  the  drama  of  humanity, 
to  whom  little  attention  is  paid  by 
the  student  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment or  the  analyst  of  the  action, 
reaction,  and  inter-action  of  the 
policies  of  nations  and  parties.  To 
one  who  values  history  mainly  for  its 
dramatic  interest,  the  growing  hazi- 
ness, the  blunting  of  the  edges  of  the 
characters  in  the  drama  must  mean 
unspeakable  loss. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  drama 
of  the  world  as  a  modern  play;  the 
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stage  is  too  large,  the  actors  too 
numerous,  their  action  too  often 
simultaneous  for  us  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  characters  of  uncertain 
outline  or  exceeding  subtlety,  unless 
indeed  we  fix  our  gaze  on  one  portion 
of  the  stage  and  ignore  the  rest.  In 
such  a  vast  scene  the  subtler,  finer, 
less  definite  characters  pass  unnoticed ; 
it  is  the  heroes,  the  swash-bucklers, 
the  martyrs  who  make  the  hits.  The 
effects  must  be  broad,  the  light  and 
shadow  strongly  emphasised,  if  we 
are  to  gain  any  just  idea  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  The  minutiae  of 
an  early  Flemish  painting  would  be 
merely  distracting  in  a  picture  by 
Titian,  nor  would  Lionardo's  delicate 
character-drawing  be  appropriate  to 
the  vast  canvases  of  Rubens. 

Of  the  historical  characters  whose 
outlines  have  become  obscured  by  the 
exaggeration  of  the  critical  spirit  in 
modern  biographies  and  special  studies 
none  is  more  noticeable  than  Henry 
the  Fifth.  Formerly  this  king  was 
one  of  the  most  marked  individualities 
among  English  princes.  We  were 
content  with  Shakespeare's  biography 
of  him  and  believed  in  the  wild  and 
dissipated  Prince  Hal,  who  changed 
on  his  accession  into  the  pious  warrior 
and  strenuous  conqueror  of  France. 
Now  however  the  old  view  is  pro- 
nounced unhistorical,  is  condemned 
as  improbable  and  somewhat  lightly 
dismissed.  Want  of  imagination 
often  passes  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, and  in  this  case  those  who  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  believe  in  what 
is  not  usual  have  doubted  the  whole 
of  the  Shakespearian  story,  putting 
aside  the  authority  of  Holinshed  on 
whom  the  real  responsibility  for  the 
legend  rests.  The  method  employed 
is  to  question  the  details  of  Shake- 
speare's account.  It  is  possible  to 
prove  from  state-documents  that 
Prince  Henry  was  in  command  of  the 
forces  on  the   Welsh   border  at   the 


time  when,  according  to  Shakespeare, 
he  must  have  been  leading  a  life  of 
riotous  extravagance  in  London,  and 
that  he  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  when  he  is 
accused  of  striking  Judge  Gascoigne 
in  court. 

Now  the  chronological  argument 
has  really  very  little  worth.  The 
legend  that  Henry  followed  a  certain 
course  of  life  in  London  in  his  youth 
is  not  invalidated  by  our  knowledge 
that  he  also  at  certain  dates  in  his 
youth  was  following  a  different  course 
of  life  elsewhere.  Shakespeare  is 
remarkable  for  his  historical  correct- 
ness in  the  essential  features  of  the 
subjects  which  he  treats,  but  accurate 
in  detail  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
art  he  could  not  be.  He  took  the 
current  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and 
formed  from  it  a  dramatic  trilogy, 
following  the  main  outlines  of  the 
king's  life  faithfully  enough,  but 
making  use  of  separate  events  and 
incidents  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed 
to  him  most  dramatically  effective. 
He  found  ready  to  his  hand  a  theme, 
the  gradual  development  of  a  some- 
what wild  and  erratic  genius,  a  life 
filled  with  stirring  incident,  fitted  for 
the  ground-work  of  the  playwright's 
art.  Such  a  foundation  is  enough  for 
a  great  dramatist  to  build  on ;  the 
details  of  the  structure  he  must 
supply  himself,  making,  as  he  is  an 
artist,  not  a  chronicler,  mere  historical 
accuracy  subservient  to  the  higher 
truth  of  his  art. 

The  charge  of  improbability  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  A  man's  char- 
acter is  not  often  revolutionised  unless 
by  some  extraordinary  catastrophe, 
and  even  then  habit  will  probably 
resist  the  effect  of  a  shock.  Most 
people  change  with  years;  but,  though 
the  vicious  usually  grow  respectable 
in  middle  age,  they  do  not  often 
bocoj/*  either  virtuous  or  heroic.  So 
thar  Shakespeare  has  here  to  meet  a 
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double  charge,  the  historian  tacitly 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  art- 
critic.  Not  that  anyone  has  yet 
ventured  to  assert  that  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  the  character  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  is  artistically  imperfect. 
Shakespearian  criticism  has  till  lately 
been  restrained  within  bounds  similar 
to  those  which  the  old  school  of 
biblical  critics  set  for  themselves. 
It  has  nevertheless  been  alleged  that 
his  diagnosis  of  the  king's  character 
is  historically  improbable;  and,  as, 
according  to  Aristotle's  dictum,  a 
possible  improbability  is  among  the 
most  serious  errors  of  which  a  drama- 
tist can  be  guilty,  the  one  fault  im- 
plies the  other. 

To  maintain  not  only  the  artistic 
fitness  but  the  historic  probability  of 
Shakespeare's  character  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  is  a  somewhat  bold  undertaking 
in  the  face  of  the  distinguished  his- 
torical writers  who  have  determined 
the  Shakespearian  story  to  be  little 
better  than  a  myth.  And  yet  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  a  careful 
comparison  of  what  we  know  of 
Henry  himself  from  contemporary 
records  and  state-documents,  apart 
from  the  chronicles  on  which  the  three 
plays  were  founded,  with  the  Henry 
the  Fifth  of  Shakespeare,  make  the 
dramatist's  reading  of  his  character 
appear  less  improbable  and  less  un- 
historical  than  it  has  lately  been 
considered. 

It  was  an  age  of  curious  and  con- 
tradictory characters  and  of  prema- 
ture development.  The  Black  Prince, 
Henry's  great-uncle,  won  the  battle  of 
Crecj  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  after- 
wards passed  his  life  alternately  in 
campaigns  demanding  the  utmost 
energy  and  endurance  and  in  the 
extravagant  luxury  of  his  court  at 
Bordeaux.  Before  Henry  himself 
was  fourteen  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  force  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of 
Owen   Glendower,   and    he  seems  to 


have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  eight  or  nine  years  in  his  com- 
mand on  the  Welsh  border,  success- 
fully crushing  the  resistance  of  the 
rebels.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.  In  1409  he  was 
appointed  Constable  of  Dover  Castle 
and  Keeper  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
in  1410  he  was  made  Captain  of 
Calais,  while  still  retaining  his  lieu- 
tenancy of  Wales.  These  facts  are 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  extraor- 
dinary precocity  of  the  Prince,  who 
held  an  important  command  at  an 
age  when  most  boys  are  still  children. 

"That  a  boy  so  trusted  should 
have  been  a  profligate,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  "exceeds  belief." 
Very  likely ;  but  it  is  still  more 
incredible  that  such  a  boy  possessed 
an  ordinary  character  and  pursued 
a  consistent  course  of  life.  Who 
would  entrust  an  army  to  a  good 
school  -  boy  %  Such  extraordinary 
mental  and  physical  precocity  must 
have  found  relief  somewhere,  unless 
it  was  to  end  in  insanity  or  collapse. 
For  this  very  reason  the  Shake- 
spearian legend  is  far  from  impro- 
bable ;  nay,  it  was  even  natural  that 
the  Prince,  when  not  actively  engaged 
in  his  father's  service,  should  satiate 
his  thirst  for  life  in  the  romantic, 
theatrical  posturing  Shakespeare  de- 
scribes. 

In  all  troubled  periods  of  transition, 
in  all  times  when  one  phase  of 
civilisation  is  in  its  decadence  and 
the  next  phase  has  not  yet  emerged, 
we  find  these  strange  and  inconsistent 
characters.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second  was  the  savage  assailant 
of  the  Papacy,  a  sensual  idler,  a 
political  idealist,  a  passionate  poet, 
a  religious  sceptic,  a  fanatical  crusader 
(at  least  in  intention);  and  this  in 
a  time  when  the  imperial  power  in 
Italy  was  tottering  to  its  fall  and 
the  long   supremacy  of  the   Hohen- 
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staufen  was  about  to  cease.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  personally  directed 
wars,  intended  to  make  France  the 
tyrant  power  of  Europe,  while  sur- 
rounded by  his  mistresses  and  by  a 
court  which  had  reached  the  highest 
pitch  of  affectation  and  artificiality 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  These  his- 
torical personages  are  no  less  in- 
consistent, no  less  anomalous  than 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth. 

That  Shakespeare  himself  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  gradual 
development  of  his  hero's  character 
is  a  fact  which  is  sometimes  over- 
looked. As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
change  from  Prince  Hal  to  King 
Henry  is  not  so  abrupt  as  is 
frequently  assumed.  The  double 
character  of  the  Prince  is  visible 
throughout  the  three  plays,  especially 
in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Even  before  his  father's 
accession,  when  in  Richard  the 
Second  Bolingbroke  is  represented 
as  bewailing  his  son's  wild  life,  he 
yet  says : 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which 

elder  years 
May  happily  bring  forth. 

In  the  scenes  with  Falstaff  the  Prince's 
humour  is  as  often  as  not  somewhat 
satirical ;  he  is  a  spectator  as  much  as 
an  actor  in  the  mad  revels  which  he 
leads.  He  seems  indeed  to  find  more 
amusement  in  laughing  at  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  companions  than  in 
sharing  them.  The  robbery  of  the 
robbers  at  Gadshill  is  typical  of  his 
attitude  towards  his  companions. 
Indeed  one  is  at  times  tempted  to 
think  his  moral  reflections  somewhat 
priggish,  and  less  characteristic  of 
Falstaff  s  mad  wag  than  of  the  divinely 
appointed  chastiser  of  the  sins  of 
France.  Shakespeare  foretells  the 
future  change  in  his  conduct  in 
Henry  the  Fourth  when  the  Prince 
asserts  that  in  seeming  to  give  him- 


self up  to  licence  he  intends  only  to 
enhance  his  future  glory. 

Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious 
clouds 

To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the 
world, 

That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  him- 
self, 

Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  won- 
der'd  at, 

By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly 
mists 

Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle 
him. 

The  serious  mood  of  the  Prince  is 
still  more  remarkable  when,  in  answer 
to  his  father's  reproaches,  he  promises 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Percies  and 
win  for  himself  Hotspur's  glory. 
There  is  one  passage  in  this  scene 
which,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  comment. 
The  King  says : 

Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely 

lost, 
Which    by    thy    younger    brother    is 

supplied, 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my 

blood. 

This  passage  clearly  shows  that 
Shakespeare  had  learnt  from  the 
chroniclers  that  for  a  certain  period 
in  his  father's  reign  Henry  was 
removed  from  his  place  in  the  Council. 
But  the  true  reason  for  this  occurrence 
he  does  not  mention.  It  is  now  held 
as  certain  that  there  were  two  parties 
at  court  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  that  of 
Prince  Henry  and  Beaufort  and  that 
of  Clarence  and  Arundel.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties  turned 
mainly  on  foreign  politics.  Henry 
the  Fourth  was  constantly  shifting 
between  the  two  great  French  factions, 
the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs. 
Now  his  son  Prince  Henry  had  the 
true  instinct  of  a  statesman.     He  saw 
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from  the  first  that  it  was  only  in 
alliance  with  Burgundy  that  he  could 
prosecute  his  claim  to  the  French 
crown.  Therefore  in  1411  he  made 
his  father  and  the  Council  send  help 
to  the  Burgundians.  But  the  King 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
leprosy,  and  Prince  Henry  appears  to 
have  been  involved  in  some  conspiracy 
to  depose  his  father.  There  is  ground 
for  thinking  that  he  had  an  under- 
standing that  Burgundy  would  help 
him  in  the  task.  The  connection 
between  the  Prince  and  Burgundy  is 
certainly  made  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Henry  the  Fourth  changed  both 
his  ministers  and  his  foreign  policy 
at  this  time.  In  1412  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Beaufort  were  dismissed 
from  the  Council,  and  Archbishop 
Arundel  and  Clarence  received  their 
places,  while  the  King  transferred  his 
alliance  from  the  Burgundians  to  the 
Armagnacs. 

But  to  return  to  my  contention  that 
Shakespeare  consciously  traced  the 
development  of  his  hero's  character. 
The  Prince's  follies  seem  to  culminate 
in  the  Gadshill  episode,  from  which 
time  his  connection  with  Falstaff 
becomes  rapidly  looser  and  more  in- 
termittent. For  instance,  he  rates 
Falstaff  soundly  for  his  treatment  of 
the  hostess,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  first  part  of  the  play  he  is  repre- 
sented as  occupied  heart  and  soul 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Percies. 
Hotspur  was  to  find  that 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of 

Wales, 
That  daffd  the  world  aside  and  bid  it 

pass, 

was  none  the  less  formidable  as  a  foe 
because  he  was  not  always  engaged  in 
the  serious  business  of  fighting;  and 
the  play  closes  with  the  death  of 
Hotspur  and  the  end  of  the  first 
rebellion  of  the  Percies. 


In  these  scenes  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  Shakespeare  brings  into 
strong  relief  the  essential  nobility  of 
Prince  Henry's  character  as  shown  in 
his  dealings  with  Hotspur.  Hotspur, 
the  mere  man  of  war  who  can  scarcely 
find  time  to  say  farewell  to  his  wife, 
thinks  lightly  of  his  adversary;  he 
has  never  heard 

Of  any  prince  so  wild  a  libertine. 

But  the  Prince's  challenge  is  the  very 
model  of  knightly  courtesy,  so  that 
Vernon  declares, 

I  never  in  my  life 
Did    hear    a    challenge    urged    more 

modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 

And  when  he  has  slain  Hotspur, 
he  bids  him  farewell  in  the  noblest 
language  and  displays  no  touch  of 
triumph  at  having  conquered  the 
champion,  with  whose  superior  ex- 
cellencies his  father  had  so  paternally 
taunted  him. 

In  the  second  part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  the  Prince  plays  a  less  impor- 
tant figure.  His  growing  seriousness 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  and, 
though  he  disguises  himself  as  a  drawer 
for  the  fooling  of  Falstaff,  he  declares 
that  "  in  everything  the  purpose  must 
weigh  with  the  folly ; "  and  as  Warwick 
says: 

The  Prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  strange  tongue,  wherein,  to  gain 

the  language, 
'Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest 

word 
Be  look'd  upon  and  learn'd. 

The  episode  of  the  taking  of  the 
crown,  while  it  at  first  confirms 
King  Henry  in  his  distrust  of  his 
son,  finally  reconciles  the  King  and 
Prince,  and  the  King  exclaims : 
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God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy 

father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it ! 

The  surprise  which  Shakespeare 
makes  all  feel  at  the  change  in 
Prince  Henry  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  is  part  of  his  art.  Just  as 
readers  of  Shakespeare  have  failed 
to  perceive  the  gradual  development 
of  the  Prince  throughout  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  so  his 
contemporaries  were  blind  to  the 
gradual  change  in  his  character.  If 
this  attempt  to  explain  Shakespeare's 
intention  is  in  any  sense  true,  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  the  attitude  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  on  his  accession. 
He  has  during  his  youth  led  a  full 
and  active  life,  now  in  command  of 
armies  and  now  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. He  has  learned  all  that  was 
worth  learning  from  both  lives,  and 
will  now  put  his  knowledge  to  the 
proof.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  young  King  should, 
in  his  first  moments  of  royalty, 
somewhat  over-act  his  part  in  his 
desire 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming. 

But  we  cannot  forgive  him  his  cruel 
rebuff  to  Falstaff;  it  was  indeed  un- 
pardonable ingratitude  to  forget  what 
he  owed  to  the  friend  who  had  taught 
him  the  virtue  of  "  good  sherris  sack," 
the  liquor  which  "ascends  me  into 
the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours 
which  environ  it;  makes  it  appre- 
hensive, quick,  forgetive,  full  of 
nimble,  fiery  and  delectable  shapes; 
which,  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice, 
the  tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
comes excellent  wit."  Truly  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  would  have  been 
No.  490. — vol.  lxxxii. 


but  a  dull  prince  had  it  not  been  for 
the  teaching  of  Falstaff. 

The  contention,  then,  is  that  Henry's 
character  suffered  no  sudden  change 
on  his  accession ;  but  even  were  this 
contention  untrue,  such  a  sudden 
alteration  would  be  neither  unparal- 
leled nor  even  very  extraordinary. 
Office  makes  the  man  as  a  rule  by 
degrees,  but  sometimes  at  the  outset 
by  some  magic  virtue  inherent  in  it 
or  by  the  awe  inspired  in  the  holder. 
There  could  have  been  no  more 
profligate  and  worthless  prince  than 
Henry's  rival,  the  Dauphin  Charles 
of  France,  who  possessed  all  Henry's 
faults  and  none  of  his  attractiveness. 
Yet  France  had  no  more  laborious 
and  conscientious  king  than  Charles 
the  Seventh,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  founders  of  the  systematised  des- 
potism of  the  French  crown.  From 
the  same  century  comes  an  even  more 
illustrious  instance  of  the  sudden 
change  in  a  man's  ideals  which  office 
brings  with  it.  tineas  Sylvius  Picco- 
lomini  was  the  type  of  the  rather 
material  humanism  of  his  day ;  a 
rake,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet,  a  poli- 
tician without  scruple,  a  churchman 
without  religion.  Yet  this  man  as 
Pope  Pius  the  Second  became  at 
once  the  strictest  pontiff  of  that 
century;  he  forgot  humanism,  for- 
got literature,  forgot  politics  except 
in  so  far  as  they  affected  the  Church, 
and  died  urging  Europe  to  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks. 

With  Henry  the  Fifth's  accession 
Shakespeare's  story  reaches  its  climax, 
and  its  interest,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
bound  up  with  the  character  of  the 
hero,  from  this  point  grows  less. 
Shakespeare's  motive  is  the  study  of 
the  development  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament, the  temperament  of  a 
young  man  of  sane  mind  and  high 
spirit,  who  in  his  youth  will  judge 
the  value  of  all  activities  before  the 
circumstances  of  his   life   force   him 
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to  confine  himself  to  one.  Such  a 
temperament  is  necessarily  more  in- 
teresting in  youth,  in  its  time  of 
trial ;  later  it  is  compelled  to  stereo- 
type itself  in  action.  Such  would 
seem  to  have  been  Shakespeare's 
feeling  with  regard  to  Henry  the 
Fifth.  In  the  two  plays  which  bear 
his  father's  name  the  Prince  is  the 
true  hero,  his  thoughts  and  actions 
form  the  connecting  thread  through- 
out. The  third  play,  Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  really  in  the  nature  of  an 
epilogue ;  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  main  idea  of  the 
two  former  plays.  The  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  Prince's  character  is 
amply  depicted  in  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  last 
scenes  of  which  the  young  King 
stands  before  us  fullgrown  and  ready 
for  the  high  responsibilities  of  king- 
ship. From  this  point  Henry's  char- 
acter will  change  but  little,  and  there- 
fore the  chief  reason  for  Shakespeare's 
interest  in  him  ceases.  Still  he  felt 
bound  to  complete  the  story  and  to 
show  with  what  grace  the  product 
of  such  a  many-sided  education  would 
wear  a  crown.  Therefore  he  wrote 
the  third  play  of  the  trilogy,  Kino 
Henry  the  Fifth. 

Now  in  the  two  former  plays,  which 
do  not  bear  his  name,  Henry  the 
Fifth  is  the  real  hero.  In  the  play 
named  after  him,  because  he  is  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  it,  he  is  not 
the  hero  at  all.  The  motive  of  the 
play  is  the  struggle  of  England  and 
France ;  it  is  in  fact  rather  a  drama- 
tised historical  sketch  than  a  play, 
and  the  hero,  if  hero  there  be,  is 
England.  Just  as  in  the  PerSjE  of 
iEschylus  the  motive  of  the  drama  is 
the  struggle  of  Greece  against  Persia, 
and  Greece,  not  Atossa  or  Xerxes,  is 
the  hero,  so  in  Henry  the  Fifth 
the  King  is  but  the  impersonation 
of  England.  He  is  brave,  strong, 
modest,  and  religious  ;  but  he  has  few 


personal  traits  or  distinguishing  at- 
tributes and  he  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  finely-drawn  Prince  Hal  of 
the  two  former  plays. 

Henry  the  Fifth  is  much  more 
abstract  than  most  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Written  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  still  full  of  the  warlike 
patriotism  called  forth  by  the  struggle 
with  Spain,  the  play  is  a  glorification 
of  England  and  of  the  best  type  of 
Englishman  in  the  person  of  King 
Henry.  It  is  thus  marked  by  a  high 
seriousness  and  religious  tone,  the 
natural  result  of  the  national  struggle 
and  the  religious  troubles  through 
which  the  country  had  passed,  and 
caused  perhaps  by  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Puritanism.  The  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  King 
Henry  in  the  play  is  his  fervent 
piety,  but  a  piety  which  carries  with 
it  no  personal  flavour,  a  religious 
spirit  far  from  natural  to  his  time. 
Tradition  says  that  Henry  esteemed 
himself  set  apart  by  God  to  punish 
the  political  and  moral  sins  of  France, 
a  conviction  likely  enough  to  have 
been  genuinely  held  in  an  age  which 
produced  Joan  of  Arc.  But  the 
attitude  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  is 
quite  different.  He  represents  the 
characteristic  national  desire  to  be- 
lieve in  the  justice  of  England's 
cause  and  to  maintain  that  England 
is  the  special  object  of  the  divine 
protection.  This  sturdy  and  some- 
what arrogant  righteousness  is  typical 
of  the  Puritan  soldiers;  there  is  a 
real  spiritual  kinship  between  Shake- 
speare's Henry  the  Fifth  and  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  religious  spirit  of  the  King  is 
so  evident  throughout  the  whole  play 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cite 
more  than  a  few  instances.  It  first 
appears  in  his  scruples  as  to  begin- 
ning the  war  with  France,  scruples 
which  have  to  be  laid  by  the  ingenious 
sophistry  of  the  Archbishop  anxious 
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for  the  threatened  temporalities  of 
the  Church.  His  magnificent  prayer 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
Catholic  as  it  is  in  its  details  as  to 
the  masses  vowed  for  the  soul  of 
Richard  the  Second,  is  quite  Crom- 
wellian  in  its  opening  lines  : 

Oh  God  of  battles  steel  my  soldiers' 

hearts ; 
Possess  them  not  with  fear,  take  from 

them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposing 

numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them. 

His  motto,  "  God  before,"  and  his 
thanksgiving  after  the  victory  breathe 
the  same  spirit. 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  quite  for- 
get the  human,  whimsical  Prince  in 
the  typical,  religious  King.  Just  as 
in  his  youth  in  London,  so  in  the 
camp  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt  he  goes 
incognito  among  the  soldiers  in  order 
to  learn  his  subjects'  minds,  stripped 
of  the  "idol  ceremony;"  he  wishes 
to  feel  once  more  that  "the  King," 
as  he  says,  "  is  but  a  man  as  I  am ; 
the  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth 
to  me."  He  is*  forced  to  remember 
sadly  enough  the  heavy  burden  of  his 
kingship,  when  he  is  assured  that,  "  If 
the  cause  be  not  good,  the  King 
himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to 
make,  when  all  those  legs  and  arms 
and  hands,  chopped  off  in  a  battle, 
shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day 
and  cry  all  'We  died  at  such  a 
place.'  .  .  .  Now,  if  these  men 
do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black 
matter  for  the  King  that  led  them 
to  it ;  whom  to  disobey  were  against 
all  proportion  of  subjection."  But 
the  gift  of  the  gage  to  the  soldier 
Williams,  with  its  ludicrous  results, 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  scene 
at  Gadshill  and  the  episode  of  Fal- 
staff  and  the  drawers.  The  scene  too 
of  Henry's  wooing  is  full  of  a  humor- 


ous humanity  more  characteristic  of 
the  Prince  than  of  the  King,  the 
Prince  "  who,  if  he  be  not  fellow 
with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find 
the  best  king  of  good  fellows." 

That  King  Henry  the  Fifth  was 
"  the  best  king  of  good  fellows  "  we 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt.  He  took 
his  kingship  too  seriously  for  that, 
and,  for  political  reasons,  persecuted 
the  Lollards,  though  their  leader, 
Lord  Cobham,  had  been  his  friend. 
But  it  would  be  churlish  to  doubt 
that  one  who  had  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  Falstaff  must 
have  retained  sparks  of  good  fellow- 
ship in  his  soul,  even  when  oppressed 
with  that  "  hard  condition,  twinborn 
with  greatness." 

There  is  at  least  no  inconsistency 
between  the  Prince,  whose  excessive 
vitality  in  youth  must  find  its  vent 
in  extravagant  pleasures,  and  the 
King,  whose  superabundant  energy 
hurries  him  into  an  unequal  war  with 
France,  unscientifically  carried  out  to 
a  most  successful  issue,  nor  between 
the  enthusiasm  for  experience  in 
youth  and  the  idealistic  detachment 
of  satisfied  manhood.  The  ascetic, 
somewhat  narrow-minded  King  Henry 
the  Fifth  of  the  picture  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is  the  same 
man  as  the  glorious  young  Prince  in 
golden  armour  in  the  hall  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  the  Prince  of  whom 
the  rebel  Vernon  cries  : 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 

His  cuisses  on    his  thighs,   gallantly 
arm'd, 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd 
Mercury, 

And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his 
seat, 

As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the 
clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horse- 
manship. 

J.  L.  Etty. 
t  2 
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It  is  clear  to  all  heads  of  households 
in  this  country  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution  in  our  daily  lives 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding 
female  servants.  And  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  women  not  to  adopt  this  parti- 
cular occupation  will  have  far  greater 
influence  on  our  social  customs  than 
is  at  present  quite  realised  by  the 
majority. 

In  any  case,  as  we  have  no  power 
to  arrest  this  revolution,  the  only 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  consider  in 
what  way  we  can  make  the  new  order 
of  things  least  disagreeable  to  our- 
selves. It  is  reported  that  at  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  Registry 
Offices  a  lady  who  applied  for  a  cook 
was  told  that  there  were  none  on  the 
books,  though  there  were  innumer- 
able applications  for  them  ;  and  that, 
if  things  went  on  as  they  were  going 
now,  in  a  few  years  there  would  be  no 
female  servants.  It  moreover  seems 
clear  from  all  recent  experience  that 
women  do  not  like  the  occupation  of 
domestic  service,  and  would  prefer 
working  harder  for  less  remuneration 
in  other  employments. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  to  cause 
surprise  to  any  thinking  person* 
Employers  have  refused  to  see  in 
time  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
they  once  thought  fit  to  impose  on 
women  who  selected  the  occupation 
of  domestic  service  were  not  only  at 
variance  with  what  they  and  their 
daughters  would  like  to  have  imposed 
upon  themselves,  but  were  in  many 
ways  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  women. 
It  has  been  in  many  houses  a  fixed 
rule  that  no  servant  was  to  go  out  at 


all  without  special  permission,  regard- 
less of  whether  her  particular  work 
was  finished  or  not.  Such  a  rule  could 
only  mean  that  she  was  not  considered 
fit  to  be  trusted  out  by  herself.  There 
were  also  many  restrictions  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  even  when  the  ser- 
vants were  going  to  church  or  to  visit 
their  friends.  This  last  must  have 
been  especially  galling,  as  they  would 
very  possibly  find  their  contemporaries 
in  other  occupations  more  attractively 
attired  than  themselves;  and  doubt- 
less the  young  men  of  their  circle  were 
not  slow  in  making  it  clear  which  they 
admired  most.  Employers  appeared 
not  to  realise  that  if  the  holy  estate 
of  matrimony  was  desirable  and  right 
for  their  own  daughters,  it  was  just 
as  much  so  for  girls  in  another  rank 
of  life,  and  who  had  therefore  a  perfect 
right  to  such  adornments  of  dress  as 
enabled  them  also  to  have  the  widest 
possible  choice  in  the  selection  of 
husbands.  They  were  also,  up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  not  ashamed  to  make 
restrictions  as  to  how  the  servants 
were  to  wear  their  hair,  no  fringe 
being  a  common  ending  to  the  adver- 
tisement for  a  servant.  The  petty 
jealousy  displayed  in  these  methods 
seems  now,  as  then,  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  some  people;  but  these 
last  have  been  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  when  they  have  pointed 
out  to  the  average  British  matron  the 
contemptible  tyranny  of  which  she 
was  guilty. 

So  slowly  and  gradually  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  only  the  girls  who  are  too 
badly  educated  for  other  employments 
will  go  out  as  servants,  which  in  its 
way  helps  not  a  little  to  make  the 
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occupation  looked  down  upon  in  the 
class  from  which  they  are  drawn,  and 
this  of  course  still  further  adds  to  the 
unwillingness  to  select  this  particular 
form  of  livelihood.  One  cannot  help 
marvelling  at  the  exceeding  folly  of 
employers  in  general  in  not  being 
more  awake  to  the  effect  such  rules 
as  theirs  were  having,  as  nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  to  their  own 
interests  than  having  always  to  engage 
the  very  people  who  were  the  least 
considered  among  their  equals. 

However,  my  object  at  present  is 
to  consider  the  future  rather  than  to 
regret  the  past,  to  discover  some  way 
either  of  doing  without  servants,  or 
else  of  devising  a  scheme  whereby 
women  who  wish  to  earn  a  living 
may  be  induced  to  earn  it  by  doing 
some  of  the  things  for  us  which  we 
cannot  or  are  not  disposed  to  do 
for  ourselves. 

The  result  of  universal  education, 
now  in  its  second  or  third  generation, 
is  clearly  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
equality.  In  England  we  have  not 
nominal  equality  as  there  is  in  France ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  feeling  of  the 
right  of  everyone  to  be  called  "a 
lady "  (or  "  a  gentleman ")  is  appa- 
rently stronger  here  than  there.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  of  all  classes  of 
women  the  only  ones  who  are  ad- 
dressed without  the  prefix  of  Miss  are 
servants.  The  young  women  in  shops 
even  of  the  smallest  sort,  are  invari- 
ably Miss,  and  referred  to  as  young 
ladies  ;  yet  they  are  for  the  most  part 
drawn  from  the  same  social  class  as 
servants,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by 
enquiring  casually  as  to  the  employ- 
ments of  the  sisters  of  the  servants  in 
their  house.  It  results  therefore  that 
of  the  whole  community  the  only  people 
who  are  not  ladies  are  servants.  This 
is  probably  far  more  mortifying  to 
them  than  we  can  fully  realise.  It  is 
exactly  because  the  class  from  which 
servants  are  drawn  has  only  of  late 


years  attained  to  the  name  of  lad%esy 
that  it  is  annoying  to  servants  to  find 
themselves  excluded  from  this  privilege 
by  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarca- 
tion; and  it  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  note  that  this  is  actually 
the  only  clear  dividing  line  of  social 
class  that  is  left  among  us  in  the 
present  day.  This  feeling  on  the 
part  of  servants  will  appear  no  doubt 
ridiculous  to  some,  but  after  all  some 
of  our  own  fancies  and  etiquettes  are 
every  whit  as  fanciful  and  as  appa- 
rently meaningless.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
incomprehensible  why  the  prefix  should 
be  thought  desirable,  for  the  use  of  the 
name  without  any  prefix  has  the  effect 
of  implying  a  social  inferiority  too 
pronounced  for  present-day  feeling. 
And  the  mere  fact  of  the  prefix  being 
habitually  used  will  of  itself  induce  an 
entirely  different  tone  into  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and 
indirectly  tend  to  greater  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  former. 

The  other  factors  that  weigh  most 
largely  in  causing  a  dislike  to  domestic 
service  are  the  monotony  of  the  work, 
and  the  want  of  stated  hours  and 
days  which  each  individual  can  employ 
as  she  likes,  and  can  be  sure  before- 
hand of  being  able  to  do  so.  That 
this  last  item  constitutes  a  genuine 
grievance  is  now  generally  admitted, 
though  so  far  no  general  action  has 
been  taken  in  any  way  to  mitigate  it. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these 
circumstances  it  seems  clear  that  if 
people  wish  to  continue  employing 
servants,  the  first  step  is  to  discon- 
tinue employing  them.  This  sounds 
paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  true. 
The  word  sewant  must  be  completely 
abolished  with  regard  to  women's 
work  in  any  private  capacity,  and  in 
place  of  servants  we  must  have  house 
employees,  whom  we  must  invariably 
address  as  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Jones, 
or  whatever  the  person's  name  may 
be.     This  in  itself  would  probably  be 
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sufficient  to  cause  an  alteration  in 
most  of  the  minor  matters  that  at 
present  help  to  add  to  the  other 
things  found  objectionable  by  working 
women.  For  instance,  no  one  would 
expect  Miss  Brown  to  wear  a  cap,  as 
young  ladies  do  not  generally  wear 
caps;  and  the  obligatory  wearing  of 
caps  is  more  deeply  resented  than 
most  employers  perhaps  realise.  As 
among  the  servants1  own  class  it  is 
often  dubbed  the  badge  of  the  slavey, 
that  it  should  be  so  resented  is  not 
surprising.  Moreover,  if  grown  up 
women  dislike  wearing  the  piece  of 
muslin  stuck  on  the  top  of  their  head 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  a  cap,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  decide  the 
point  for  themselves.  This  arrange- 
ment on  the  head  in  no  way  assists 
in  laying  a  table,  or  cooking  a  dinner, 
or  even  in  sweeping  a  room;  indeed 
in  the  form  which  is  insisted  on  by 
some  employers  for  parlour-maids, 
with  long  weepers  at  the  back  hang- 
ing down  far  below  the  waist,  it  must 
be  the  very  acme  of  discomfort.  The 
only  rule  employers  should  lay  down 
with  regard  to  clothes,  might  be  that 
when  actually  on  duty  black  or  dark- 
coloured  dresses  should  be  worn ;  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  made 
in  shops,  where  it  appears  to  be  con- 
sidered unobjectionable. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  hours 
of  work  that  one  sees  the  alteration 
will  be  more  far-reaching  in  its  effect 
on  our  daily  life.  At  present  the 
most  difficult  servants  to  find  are 
cooks  and  kitchen-maids,  and  the 
least  difficult  are  housemaids.  It  is 
therefore  pretty  clear  that  work  which 
goes  on  all  day  and  far  into  the 
evening  is  less  attractive  than  that 
which  is  over  tolerably  early  in  the 
day,  even  though  the  former  may  be 
more  highly  paid.  It  seems  from 
this  likely  that  it  will  not  be  found 
possible  to  continue  the  system  of 
having  two  dinners  a  day  cooked  in 


every  house,  (for,  though  one  is  called 
luncheon,  this  is  what  it  practically 
amounts  to,)  and  that  one  of  them 
will  have  to  be  given  up,  and  some- 
thing simpler  substituted  requiring 
less  preparation ;  or  that  in  towns 
one  of  these  meals  will  have  to  be 
taken  at  a  restaurant.  The  abolition 
of  the  elaborate  meal  known  as  late 
dinner,  however  terrible  in  anticipa- 
tion, might  in  the  end  prove  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  for  eating  a  variety  of 
dishes  is  in  no  way  beneficial  to  health, 
far  more  sickness  being  traceable  to 
eating  too  much  than  too  little  among 
those  rich  enough  to  keep  servants  at 
all.  Moreover  in  the  average  middle- 
class  household  the  daily  struggle  to 
provide  sufficient  dishes  at  once 
differing  as  far  as  may  be  from  those 
eaten  the  day  before,  and  at  the  same 
time  costing  as  little  as  possible,  is 
a  never-ending  trouble  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  Thus,  though  the  ser- 
vant-difficulty is  at  present  adding 
to  the  trouble  of  the  housewife,  it 
is  possible  that  before  long  it  may 
in  some  respects  prove  her  liberator. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
alteration  in  this  direction  will  be 
inevitable,  as  no  people  who  call 
themselves  educated  will  ever  consent 
to  choose  an  occupation  which  entails 
spending  their  lives  day  after  day  in 
washing  up  dishes  at  a  scullery-sink. 
And  they  are  right ;  which  of  us 
would  do  this  if  we  could  possibly  find 
any  other  employment  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  each 
point  of  how  every  detail  in  a  new 
system  would  work.  But  the  most 
feasible  idea  seems  that  each  employee 
should  be  engaged  for  certain  definite 
hours  and  work ;  and  as  it  would 
doubtless  not  infrequently  occur  that 
extra  things  were  required  to  be  done, 
they  would  have  to  be  paid  for  as 
extra  (or  over)  time.  However  up- 
setting this  may  be  to  our  present 
ideas,   there  seems   really  no  sound 
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reason  why  those  who  wish  certain 
things  done  for  them  in  their  houses 
by  other  people  should  have  a  power 
to  demand  work  without  payment 
which  is  neither  thought  of  nor  de- 
manded in  any  other  profession. 
The  feudal  system  is  now  completely 
dead,  and  this  question  of  servants  is 
its  last  lingering  legacy.  In  by-gone 
times,  in  addition  to  the  actual  pay- 
ment, the  employer  afforded  also  a 
much  needed  protection,  the  value  of 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  calculate  ;  and  in  return  the  em- 
ployed also  gave  time  without  any 
exact  reckoning  of  money  -  value. 
Now  all  are  equally  protected  by  the 
law,  and  house-work  must  fall  into  the 
category  of  other  trades,  with  a  strict 
account  of  its  value  in  money.  For 
the  same  reason  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  system  of  board-wages  should 
be  adopted  wherever  practicable.  All 
payments  in  kind  are  objectionable, 
and  lead  to  a  clashing  of  interests 
that  tend  to  cause  friction  and  ill- 
feeling  on  both  sides. 

There  may  be  other  alterations  also. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  work  that 
goes  on  in  houses  at  present  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  only  kept  up  from  a 
sort  of  tradition.  For  example,  most 
drawing-rooms  are  full  of  nick-nacks 
that  are  not  merely  useless  but  abso- 
lutely senseless.  They  are  too  confused 
and  crowded  to  be  even  ornamental ; 
but  for  all  that  their  dusting  occupies 
somebody  for  a  considerable  time  daily. 
Then  there  is  the  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing of  unnecessary  silver,  for,  except 
spoons  and  forks,  nearly  everything 
would  be  better  and  cleaner  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware,  and  these  last 
can  be  effectually  cleaned  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  time  it  takes  to  polish 
silver.  It  is  well  to  keep  distinctly 
in  our  minds,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  that  the  whole  difficulty  is 
incalculably  increased  by  the  same 
feeling  of  equality,  though  in  a  dif- 


ferent quarter,  that  has  been  referred 
to  before,  and  which  permeates  all 
classes.  Thus  it  happens  that  people 
with  small  incomes  who  keep  perhaps 
two,  or  perhaps  only  one,  servant, 
think  it  due  to  themselves  to  live  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  those 
who  keep  six  or  more.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  essential  mark  of 
gentility.  The  style  of  living  which 
is  suited  to  the  last  mentioned,  how- 
ever, where  the  work  is  much  sub- 
divided and  therefore  not  incessant, 
is  obviously  unsuited  to  the  smaller 
establishments.  In  them  it  admits 
of  neither  peace  nor  rest  for  the 
servants,  as  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
required  is  a  constant  strain  for  them, 
until  there  is  neither  leisure,  nor  time 
to  go  out  at  all  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. And  no  matter  what  changes 
are  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  pre- 
sent difficulty,  where  only  a  small 
establishment  can  be  afforded,  a  much 
simpler  style  of  living  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  A  display  of  metal  under 
the  name  of  plate,  and  elaborate 
meals  with  many  dishes  (which  last 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
really  well  cooked  by  those  whose 
wages  are  not  comparatively  high) 
are  in  no  way  really  conducive  either 
to  happiness  or  comfort,  and  their 
abandonment  therefore  need  hardly 
be  a  matter  for  lamentation ;  though 
of  course  they  could  be  retained  if 
people  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  pay  for  the  extra  work. 

In  these  and  other  kindred  ways 
much  time  could  be  saved,  so  that, 
while  employers  would  not  require  a 
larger  staff,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  house  employees  (or  assistants)  to 
have  nearly  as  much  time  to  them- 
selves as  shop-assistants  now  have. 
It  would  not  be  exactly  the  same 
hours,  as  they  could  not  go  off  from 
mid -day  on  Saturdays  till  the  Sunday 
evening.  But  in  households  where 
more  than  one  employee  was  engaged 
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there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  that  they  should  have  at 
least  two  afternoons  a  week  to  them- 
selves, and  alternate  Sundays  from 
mid-day,  so  that  it  would  come  to 
nearly  the  same  thing.  This  (except 
in  imagination,  as  being  something 
different  to  present  custom,)  would 
cause  employers  little  real  incon- 
venience; as  not  only  does  it  con- 
stantly occur  that  all  the  members  of 
the  family  are  out  in  the  afternoon, 
but  owing  to  the  growing  custom  of 
one  day  a  week  being  set  apart  for 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  receive 
visitors,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised  that  only  very  intimate 
friends  are  expected  to  call  at  other 
times.  Providing  afternoon-tea  for 
the  members  of  the  family  would 
hardly  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
one  employee  whose  turn  it  was  to  be 
in ;  indeed  to  judge  by  the  present 
mania  for  providing  this  repast  for 
themselves,  as  shown  by  ladies  travel- 
ling in  railways,  even  at  the  risk  of 
setting  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
passengers  on  fire,  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  why  they  should 
not  go  a  step  further  and  undertake 
it  in  their  own  homes,  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  they  had  only  one  regular 
employee. 

In  towns  the  alteration  presents 
little  difficulty,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  non-resident  employee's  at 
once.  There  are  some  already  in  the 
shape  of  waitresses  and  charwomen  ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  thing  became  at 
all  general  a  superior  class  of  women 
would  be  certain  to  take  to  the 
occupation,  as  the  work  itself  is  not 
unpleasant,  though  many  dread  the 
chance  of  uncongenial  companion- 
ship if  resident.  Many  of  the  young 
women  who  now  try  to  get  work  as 
teachers,  for  which  they  are  often 
unfit,  would  prefer  housework.  It 
would  be  infinitely  less  exhausting  to 
the  nerves,  a  frequent  cause  of  break- 


down among  those  who  teach,  and 
most  especially  among  those  who  are 
not  quite  up  to  the  work.  On  the 
whole  too  house-work  would  be  the 
better  paid,  as  teachers  are  every- 
where in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Whatever  happens,  there  must  in 
the  near  future  be  a  considerable 
change  in  our  social  habits.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  now  are, 
or  whether  we  wish  for  an  alteration  ; 
the  hard  fact  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  the  means  of  continuing  as  we 
now  are  are  wanting,  and  the  only 
thing  left  to  us  is  the  consideration 
of  what  is  possible  to  be  done  in  the 
circumstances. 

Such  changes  as  these  would  not 
affect  entertaining  on  a  large  scale, 
as  this  is  already,  at  all  events  in 
towns,  much  done  by  contract;  but 
small  hospitalities  will  be  affected, 
though  not  more  so  than  they  will 
be  when  we  are  left  without  servants 
and  with  no  hope  of  supplying  their 
place.  The  question  of  expense  will 
also  very  soon  become  a  serious  matter. 
There  is  no  cohesion  among  the  pre- 
sent servants,  but  it  cannot  now  be 
long  before  they  discover,  and  especi- 
ally before  cooks  discover,  that  they 
can  command  almost  any  wages  they 
like  to  ask.  And  indeed  all  round, 
as  things  are  tending  now,  the  dim- 
inution in  the  number  of  women 
willing  to  do  house-work  will  cause 
wages  to  advance  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  shall  have  to  pay  from  £Zb 
to  £50  a  year  for  any  trained  servant. 
It  has  already  arrived  at  this  in 
America  and  other  countries,  and  the 
same  cause  will  produce  the  same 
result  here  before  long. 

Many  who  may  happen  to  read 
this  paper  will  say  that  they  would 
not  care  to  have  servants  in  their 
house  who  considered  themselves  ladies 
and  therefore  the  equals  of  their 
employer,  that  they  would  expect  to 
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sit  in  the  drawing-room,  and  so  on. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  would  follow. 
Shop-assistants  do  not  expect  the 
owner  of  the  shop  to  invite  them  to 
dinner,  nor  do  they  treat  the  cus- 
tomers otherwise  than  with  fitting 
deference ;  even  governesses,  who 
owing  to  birth  and  education  are 
sometimes,  so  to  say,  superior  to  their 
employers,  do  not  as  a  rule  sit  with 
the  family  unless  asked  to  do  so. 
And  house~employ&8  would  perfectly 
also  understand  the  situation. 

Nothing  could  well  be  worse  than 
our  present  position.  We  have  to 
keep  very  unsatisfactory  people  in  our 
houses,  and  are  constrained  to  keep 
silence  lest  we  be  left  without  a 
substitute,  which  if  it  continued  too 
long  would  result  in  the  rest  of  the 
servants  giving  warning,  and  finally 
in  our  being  left  to  shift  for  ourselves. 
All  this  is  fast  becoming  unbearable. 
The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  transi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  the  offices  for  the  employment  of 
women,  or  the  registries,  will  take 
the  matter  up.  It  could  only  be  done 
of  course  in  houses  where  the  estab- 
lishment was  being  for  some  reason 
re-organised,  as  it  would  be  awkward 
for  both  employers  and  employed  to 
begin  the  new  order  of  things  with 
the  old  order  of  servants.  But  though 
it  would  be  a  change,  it  would  not 
be  so  drastic  as  employing  Chinese  or 
Indians,  as  has  been  suggested.  To 
have  one's  entire  household  suddenly 
composed  of  men  (for  the  women  of 
those  countries  do  not  take  service 
except  as  nurses)  would  in  truth  be 
a  complete  revolution,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  question  of  climate  in  the  case 
of  Indians.  It  seems  unnecessary  too, 
as  there  are  plenty  of  English  women 


who  would  like  the  work  if  the 
existing  objections  were  removed  ;  for 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  work  that  our 
present  servants  object  to,  so  much 
as  the  restrictions  and  loss  of  social 
prestige. 

The  removal  of  these  objections 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  for  after  all  we  have  only 
to  consider  what  we  should  ourselves 
think  tolerable  if  we  had  to  turn  to 
and  earn  our  living ;  to  consider  how 
much  confinement  in  the  basement  of 
a  house  we  should  like,  without  a  few 
hours  every  day  for  air  and  exercise, 
and  how  many  times  a  week  we  should 
want  to  go  out  to  meet  our  friends 
and  relations,  and  generally  to  make 
existence  pleasant. 

In  the  new  order  of  things  (that  is 
coming  surely  whether  we  like  it  or 
not)  we  too  shall  be  fully  able  to 
enjoy  ourselves,  but  it  will  not  be 
precisely  in  the  same  inconsiderate 
way  as  hitherto,  for  we  have  practi- 
cally succeeded  in  keeping  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  country-women  in 
a  state  of  quasi-slavery.  This  power 
is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
we  shall  have  to  consider  their  wants 
and  wishes  as  well  as  our  own.  But 
we  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  that, 
even  if  it  results  in  our  having  to 
live  in  a  simpler  and  less  artificial 
manner.  And  if  the  knowledge  is 
brought  home  to  us  that,  though 
wealth  gives  a  larger  purchasing  power, 
it  does  not  justify  its  possessors  in 
any  interference  with  the  privileges 
and  happiness  of  their  less  wealthy 
fellow-citizens,  the  lesson  will,  in  every 
way  be  an  advantage  to  the  community. 

Martha  Major* 
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The  life  of  the  slow,  scented  gale 

Dies  on  the  sunny  hill, 
The  stream  steals  voiceless  through  the  vale, 

The  listening  woods  are  still : 

The  gold-green  oaks  that  shade  the  land 

No  movement  make,  or  sound, 
The  sycamores  and  cedars  stand 

Mute  in  a  dream  profound. 

Of  all  the  sylvan  band  alone, 

At  its  far  trembling  height, 
The  poplar  on  its  island-throne 

Is  troubled  with  delight. 

A  spirit  stirs  its  leafy  peak, 

As  though  it  held  in  air 
Discourse  with  shapes  unseen  that  speak 

Celestial  tidings  there. 

So  souls  that  soar  may  feel,  may  see 

A  freedom  and  a  glow, 
Which  bless  not  the  grey  apathy 

Creeping  content  below ; 

May  catch  the  heightened  moods  that  bring 
The  thoughts  that  burn  and  shine ; 

May  hear  the  stars  of  morning  sing, 
And  drink  the  winds  divine. 
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That  our  match  at  the  Park  did  not 
become  an  annual  fixture  is  a  matter 
for  which  I  disclaim  all  personal 
responsibility.  Two  people  were,  I 
consider,  to  blame, — Tommy  Lowndes 
himself,  and  Tommy's  father's  coach- 
man's confounded  cousin.  I  never 
knew  any  respectable  coachman  who 
owned  to  a  cousin  before,  and 
I  wish  that  the  Lowndes's  coach- 
man's cousin  had  been  smothered  at 
his  birth. 

But  this  is  how  the  thing  began. 
As  Tommy  Lowndes  and  I  were  coming 
home  from  the  village  cricket-ground 
after  the  last  match  of  the  season,  we 
met  the  Major,  strutting  along  the 
path  and  looking  even  more  important 
and  more  full  of  business  than  usual. 
What  the  Major's  exact  business  in 
life  had  been  since  he  left  the  Service, 
no  one  exactly  seemed  to  know,  but  as 
he  always  spoke  of  himself  as  a  very 
busy  man,  it  was  only  polite  to  believe 
him.  Theoretically,  the  Major  was 
a  very  fine  cricketer,  and  now  and 
again  would  stroll  down  to  our  ground 
and  tell  us  how  things  ought  to  be 
done ;  but,  being  evidently  one  of 
those  instructors  who  consider  that 
precept  is  better  than  example,  he 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  illustrate 
his  lessons. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,"  he 
now  exclaimed,  "you  will  have  a  chance 
of  playing  cricket  on  a  really  good 
wicket  next  year.  The  Park  is  let, 
and  I  am  going  to  have  a  ground  laid 
down  there." 

"  Why,  have  you  taken  it  yourself, 
Major  ? "  enquired  Tommy. 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly  myself," 
replied   the   Major,    "but   some  con- 


nexions of  mine, — that  is,  I  may  say, 
some  very  near  relations  of  mine  have 
taken  it  for  seven  years.  Lord  Emden, 
you  know, — that  is,  not  Lord  Emden 
himself,  precisely,  as  he  is  a  minor, 
but  his  mother,  Lady  Emden,  has 
taken  it  for  him,  and  they  are  coming 
in  next  month." 

"And  what  relations  are  they  of 
yours?"  asked  Tommy,  who  always 
declared  that  the  Major,  if  you  took 
him  at  his  own  valuation,  was  in  some 
way  related  to  every  member  of  the 
Peerage,  and  intimately  acquainted, 
not  only  with  our  own  Royal  Family, 
but  with  every  Crowned  Head  in 
Europe. 

"  Well,  let  me  see,"  said  the  Major, 
"  the  late  man's  father,  and  my  great- 
aunt  on  my  mother's  side  married 
second-cousins,  and  so  the  boy's  father 
and  myself  were,  were — eh — eh —  " 

"  Twins,"  suggested  Tommy,  as  the 
Major  hesitated. 

"  Well  no,  not  twins  exactly,"  replied 
the  Major,  taking  Tommy's  sugges- 
tion quite  seriously,  "  but  something 
devilish  near  it,  you  know,  cousins 
of  course, — let  me  see,  what  cousins? 
If  his  father—  " 

"  Was  Jack's  son,  what  relation  was 
Jack  to  John.  There  I've  got  it  in 
one,  Major.  But  I  say,"  continued 
Tommy,  as  the  Major  evidently  mis- 
liking  flippancy,  frowned  ominously, 
"  what  sort  of  a  fellow  is  young 
Hopeful? " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  present  Viscount 
Emden?"  and  the  Major  enunciated 
the  title  with  a  gravity  evidently 
intended  to  convey  to  the  volatile 
Tommy's  mind  a  strong  hint  that 
"young  Hopeful"  was  not  exactly  a 
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proper  term  to  use  in  reference  to  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy. 

"  Yes,  Emden,  of  course." 

I  could  see  that  the  Major  was 
still  more  than  half  inclined  to  stand 
out  for  the  title.  He  has  more  than 
once  remarked  to  me  when  speaking 
of  Tommy  Lowndes  :  "  A  very  decent 
young  fellow  in  his  way,  George,  but 
singularly  devoid  of  reverence."  How- 
ever, he  graciously  swallowed  the 
objection,  and  gave  us  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  young  nobleman's  career, 
which  Tommy  construed  for  my 
benefit  as  it  went  on. 

"Well  the  poor  boy  has  not  had 
many  advantages." 

"  A  bit  of  an  ass,"  put  in  Tommy. 

"  He  had  to  be  taken  away  from 
Eton  quite  young —  " 

"  Superannuated,  you  bet,"  said 
Tommy,  "  or  sacked." 

"  And  then  he  had  a  private  tutor 
for  three  years —  " 

"  Poor  devil !  "  I  really  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  meant  to 
apply  to  the  tutor  or  the  pupil. 

"  And  then  he  was  to  have  gone  to 
Oxford—" 

"  But  got  ploughed." 

"  But  they  changed  their  minds 
about  it  and  so, — well,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  has  lived  alone  with 
his  mother  ever  since." 

"  Born  loafer,"  pronounced  Tommy 
decisively. 

"Well,  anyhow  ho  has  not  got  to 
work  for  his  livelihood  like  some 
people  here,"  and  the  Major  accom- 
panied this  remark  with  a  look  at 
Tommy  evidently  meant  to  imply 
that  it  was  gross  impertinence  in 
a  struggling  stock-jobber  to  criticise 
the  actions  of  people  moving  in 
higher  circles. 

"More  pity  for  him,"  rejoined 
Tommy  in  no  wise  abashed.  "But 
I  say,  Major,  didn't  you  say  he  was 
at  Eton  a  few  years  back  ?  I  wonder 
whether  I  knew  him   there.      What 


did  you  say  the  creature's  name 
was?" 

"Viscount  Emden,"  repeated  the 
Major. 

"  Oh  I  know  that,  but  he  was  not 
born  Viscount  Emden,  was  he?  I 
suppose  he  had  a  father  of  a  sort. 
What  used  his  name  to  be  ? " 

"The  family  name  is  Ferrars," 
enunciated  the  Major  with  much 
solemnity. 

"  Got  red  hair  and  a  round  face  ? 
Name  Dicky  by  any  chance  ? "  and 
now  for  the  first  time  Tommy  looked 
thoroughly  interested. 

"Well,  yes,  hem,  I  believe  Lord 
Emden's  baptismal  name  is  Richard. 
And  he  has  got, — well,  yes, — auburn 
hair ;  and  yes,  well  perhaps  the  face 
is  a  trifle  full."  The  Major  made 
each  admission  with  obvious  reluc- 
tance. 

"  Why,  hanged  if  it  isn't  little  Pud- 
ding-Head  !  "  shouted  Tommy,  burst- 
ing into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 
"  At  my  dame's,  and  my  fag  for  a 
year,  and  might  have  been  my  fag 
for  three  years  if  the  silly  little 
scouter  could  ever  have  got  out  of 
fourth  form.  Not  that  the  poor 
little  devil  didn't  try  hard  enough, 
but  he  had  no  more  brains  than  a 
chimpanzee,  couldn't  boil  an  egg  to 
save  his  life  or  take  a  message  like  a 
Christian.  Poor  little  Pudding-Head  ! 
Fancy  my  coming  across  him  again  !  " 
And  Tommy  went  off  into  another 
fit  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  hush,  hush!"  exclaimed  the 
Major,  now  seriously  alarmed.  "  You 
really  must  not  talk  about  Lord 
Emden  like  that  down  here,  Lowndes. 
Walls  have  ears  and  hedges,  you 
know,  and  it  would  not  do  at  all. 
Put  away  childish  things,  you  know, 
or — "  here  the  Major's  scriptural 
knowledge  was  at  fault,  and  so  pull- 
ing himself  up  short  he  went  off  on  a 
new  tack.  "Look  here,  Lowndes, 
speaking  as  a  man  of  the  world, — 
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I've  moved  about  a  bit  as  you  know, 
and  have  seen  some  service  in  my 
time — it  does  not  do  at  all  to  rake 
up  old  school-stories,  and — " 

"  And — rot !  "  interrupted  Tommy 
with  some  show  of  temper.  "  Look 
you  here,  Major,  you're  an  older  man 
of  the  world  than  I  am,  111  grant 
you,  and  you  may  have  stuck  fifty 
niggers  or  five  hundred,  but  you 
really  must  excuse  my  saying  that  I 
am  not  exactly  a  born  idiot.  I  shall 
not  give  young  Emden  away ;  he 
may  be  a  very  good  fellow  for  all 
I  know  to  the  contrary ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  harm  in  him,  or  used  not 
to  be.  He  could  not  help  being 
thick,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  he 
gave  himself  carroty  hair;  everyone 
cannot  be  an  Adonis  or  a  Ruskin. 
But  you  really  must  not  expect  me  or 
anyone  else  to  fall  down  and  lick  the 
creature's  boots  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  viscount,  nor  do  I  imagine 
that  the  world  will  come  to  an  end 
if  I  do  happen  to  call  him  Pudding- 
Head.  If  he  is  not  pudding-headed 
any  longer,  so  much  the  better  for 
him.  But  now  I  have  got  to  be 
at  home  for  dinner,  so  come  along, 
George.  Good-evening,  Major;  I 
am  glad  someone  has  taken  the  Park 
at  any  rate,  and  I  hope  youll  have 
good  luck  with  your  ground,  or  your 
cousin's  ground." 

In  due  course  the  Emdens  arrived 
at  the  Park,  and  the  laying  out  of  a 
cricket-ground  went  on  merrily  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Though 
Lady  Emden  herself  was  not  a 
particularly  formidable  personage, 
I  could  see  that  the  Major,  notwith- 
standing his  boasted  relationship, 
stood  in  considerable  awe  of  her. 
However,  where  there  is  a  young 
man  to  be  educated  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
ready-to-hand  an  old  soldier,  anxious 
to  oblige  and  willing  to  magnify  his 
own   local   importance   by  acting   as 


bear-leader  to  the  one  and  only  real 
live  lord  resident  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  Nature,  as  Tommy 
Lowndes's  remarks  had  led  me  to 
expect,  had  not  been  kind  to  the 
Lord,  as  the  villagers  called  him,  so 
far  as  his  personal  appearance  was 
concerned.  A  very  large  round  face, 
liberally  freckled  and  surmounted  by 
a  crop  of  bright  red  hair,  momentarily 
threatened  to  overbalance  the  long 
body  indifferently  supported  by  a 
pair  of  scraggy  legs.  However,  we 
must  take  people  as  we  find  them  in 
this  world,  and  though  young  Emden's 
bodily  presence  was  weak,  he  was 
a  thoroughly  good-natured  and  un- 
affected lad,  rather  inclined  to  resent 
the  Major's  efforts  to  make  him  the 
lion  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  remark 
made  by  'Lijah  Tomkins,  which  I 
chanced  to  overhear,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  Emdens'  arrival, 
showed  that  our  yokels  were  not  so 
much  impressed  by  this  sudden  ad- 
vent of  aristocracy  as  they  perhaps 
ought  to  have  been.  "  Call  him  a 
lord,"  quoth  Elijah ;  "why,  he's  nobbut 
a  girt  plum-pudding  on  stilts." 

In  his  office  of  bear-leader  and 
instructor  in  field-sports  our  Major 
worked  right  gallantly,  accepting  even 
with  fairly  good  grace,  at  the  time,  a 
tribute  of  five  shots  in  the  left  gaiter 
when  the  young  gentleman  was  being 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  rabbit- 
shooting.  In  the  evening,  however, 
he  thus  unbosomed  his  soul  to  me. 

"  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  George," 
he  remarked ;  "  I  have  seen  some 
service  in  my  time  and  have  been 
under  a  hot  fire  more  than  once  in 
South  Africa,  but  I  would  rather 
meet  a  Zulu  impi  on  the  war-path 
than  get  within  range  of  that  young 
cousin  of  mine  with  a  scatter-gun. 
Only  gaiters  peppered ! "  for  here  I 
had  ventured  to  remark  that  it  might 
have  been  worse.  "  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  in  peril  of  my  life.     If  I  had  not 
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got  behind  a  tree,  the  young  beggar 
would  have  fairly  smothered  me." 
And  I  noticed  that  this  particular 
branch  of  education  was  thereafter 
entrusted  to  the  keeper. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  cricket- 
ground  had  been  laid  and  the  heavy 
roller  was  hard  at  work  and,  as  the 
days  lengthened  out,  the  Major  con- 
descended to  ask  my  advice  on  the 
matter  of  engaging  a  professional. 
But  I  am  afraid  that,  like  a  good 
many  other  people  who  invite  counsel, 
the  worthy  Major  had  previously 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  definite  course 
of  action,  and  came  to  me  rather  with 
the  view  of  parading  his  own  superior 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  cricket- 
ing fraternity  than  with  any  intention 
of  following  my  advice.  For  when 
I  suggested  a  local  man,  one  Tom 
Swain,  he  shook  his  head,  pursed  his 
lips,  and  assumed  that  air  of  impor- 
tance which  always  irritated  Tommy 
Lowndes. 

"  Won't  do,  George,  won't  do  at  all. 
We  must  have  something  better  than 
that.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
against  your  protdgt,  mind ;  he  may 
be  a  very  excellent  fellow  and  all 
that,  but  he  is  not  class  enough. 
Money  is  no  object  in  this  case,  so 
we'll  have  a  really  first-rate  man 
while  we  are  about  it.  Of  course  I 
could  coach  the  lad  myself,  if  it  was 
only  coaching;  but  we  must  have  a 
man  who  can  bowl  a  bit,  a  first-class 
man  who  has  just  dropped  out  of 
cricket,  but  still  keeps  up  his  bowling. 
In  fact,  George,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  got  the  very  man  in 
my  eye,  and, — well, — in  fact  I  have 
pretty  well  booked  him.  Now  what 
should  you  say  to  old  Billy  Johnson  ? " 

I  knew  the  man  mentioned  well 
enough  by  reputation,  and  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  had  in  his  day 
been  as  good  a  bowler  as  any  in 
England.  But  I  ventured  to  remind 
the  Major  that  there  were  some  queer 


stories  afloat  as  to  Johnson's  drinking 
capacities,  and  that  his  retirement 
from  first-class  cricket  had  been 
hastened  by  intemperate  habits  and 
insubordinate  behaviour.  I  might 
just  as  well  have  talked  to  a  lamp- 
post. 

"Come,  come,  my  dear  George," 
said  the  Major  with  a  most  irritating 
air  of  superiority,  "it's  no  good 
raking  up  old  stories.  I  have  seen 
the  man  myself,  had  him  down 
yesterday,  and  talked  to  him  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  a  more  civil,  will- 
ing, well-spoken  fellow  I  never  met  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  experience. 
It's  an  odd  thing,  you  know,  that 
when  any  one  of  you  young  fellows 
think  that  you  can  do  a  thing  pretty 
well  yourself,  you  always  want  to 
crab  a  man  who  can  do  it  a  bit 
better ; "  and  with  this  parting  shot 
the  Major  walked  of£  and  at  once 
wrote  to  offer  the  engagement  to 
Billy  Johnson. 

This  redoubtable  personage  turned 
up  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  for 
the  first  month  or  so  was  on  his  best 
behaviour. 

I  was  much  too  busy  myself  to  go 
and  watch  the  practice  in  the  Park, 
but,  according  to  the  Major,  the 
progress  made  by  young  Emden  was 
astounding.  "  And  111  tell  you 
what,  George,"  he  added,  after  a  long 
panegyric  on  Emden's  batting  powers, 
"  that  man  Johnson  is  a  very  knowing 
fellow  and  a  very  shrewd  judge  of  a 
cricketer.  Why,  he  tells  me  that,  if 
I  will  only  take  up  the  game  again 
seriously,  with  these  plain  wickets 
and  short  boundaries,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  as  useful 
a  man  on  a  county  side  as  pretty  well 
any  amateur  in  the  country, — as  a 
bat  only,  of  course— I  have  quite 
given  up  my  bowling — but  in  the 
matter  of  style,  you  know,  and  sound 
defence,  I — well,  I  am  pretty  well  as 
good  now  as  I  ever  was." 
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"  Better,  I  should  think,"  struck 
in  Tommy  Lowndes,  who  just  came 
up  in  time  to  overhear  the  last 
remark. 

"Hem,  well  perhaps  not  quite 
that,"  said  the  Major,  who  generally 
accepted  Tommy's  remarks  with  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve,  not  to  say 
suspicion. 

Having  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Billy  Johnson  in  the  street  a  few  days 
later,  and  noticing  that  he  had  come 
from  the  direction  of  a  public-house, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
views  on  the  subject.  For  I  fancied 
that  the  old  problem  in  vino  Veritas 
might  also  hold  good  of  beer,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  fellow  was  what 
our  good  folk  call  pleasantly  drunk, 
— not  exactly  tipsy,  that  is  to  say, 
but  in  the  communicative  stage  of 
beerines8. 

"  Well,  Johnson,  are  you  going  to 
make  a  cricketer  of  Lord  Emden  ? " 

"  Not  me,"  was  the  ready  response, 
"  nor  no  one  else  as  I  ever  heard  on 
neither.  Might  as  well  ask  a  man 
to  teach  an  old  wukkus  [work-house] 
woman  or  a  baby  in  arms  to  play 
cricket.  He's  a  very  affable  young 
gemmen,  and  a  very  good  lord  for  all 
I  knows,  but  he  ain't  got  no  more 
cricket  in  him  than  an  'edge-sparrow." 

"  And  Major  Owen  1" 

"  Major  Howen,"  repeated  Johnson, 
in  high  contempt,  "why  he's  wuss 
nor  t'other.  Ever  seed  an  old  'en 
a-8cratching  after  a  worm,  Mister? 
Ah,  ye  have;  well,  then,  that's  the 
Major;  he  goes  on  a-scratching  and 
a-scratching  after  the  ball  and  never 
gets  his  bat  agin  it,  and  puffs  like 
a  hadder  all  the  time  as  he's  a- 
scratching." 

Knowing  that  the  Major,  whose 
figure  was  of  the  pursy  order,  was  apt 
to  get  a  little  thick  in  the  wind,  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  de- 
scription.      Johnson    chimed    in    at 


first,  and  then  it  seemed  suddenly 
to  occur  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had 
said  a  little  bit  too  much.  "I  say, 
Mister,"  he  pleaded,  "you  aren't  a 
going  to  let  on  to  them  as  I  told  you. 
I've  had  my  ups  and  downs,  and  now 
I've  gotten  a  good  place  and  I  don't 
want  to  lose  it.  They're  very  tidy 
cricketers,  both  on  'em  is,  but  you 
and  me,  we  will  have  our  joke,  won't 
us?"  and  after  favouring  me  with 
two  or  three  violent  winks  he  lurched 
off  down  the  street. 

I  kept  my  own  counsel  and  waited 
for  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  one 
afternoon  the  tide  did  turn  with  a 
vengeance.  There  had  been  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  the  redoubtable 
Billy  thinking  that  it  had  set  in  for 
a  wet  day  and  that  his  services  would 
not  be  required,  had  regaled  himself 
royally  at  the  public-house.  Most 
unfortunately  for  him  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  afternoon  was 
brilliantly  fine.  I  myself  happened 
to  be  lunching  with  the  Major  on  this 
particular  day,  and  he  pinned  me 
down  to  promise  that  I  would  come 
and  have  a  bit  of  practice  at  the 
Park,  if  the  weather  held  up,  later  on 
in  the  afternoon. 

"  I  sha'n't  take  a  knock  myself  to- 
day, George,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a 
little  touch  of  lumbago  ;  but  111 
stand  behind  the  net,  and  give  you 
boys  a  few  hints." 

Johnson,  who  was  sent  for  in  a 
hurry,  arrived  on  the  ground  in  the 
quarrelsome  stage  of  drunkenness,  but 
he  pitched  the  net  and  the  stumps 
without  any  catastrophe  and  taking 
off  his  coat  prepared  to  deliver  the 
first  ball.  Emden,  who  looked  any- 
thing but  happy  at  having  an  addi- 
tional spectator  of  his  prowess,  adopted 
a  crouching  attitude,  and  made  a 
feeble  hit  at  a  ball  wide  on  the  off- 
side, and  Johnson  at  once  fell  foul  of 
him.  "Ain't  you  got  such  a  thing 
as  a  cut  about  you,"  he  growled,  "  or 
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must   you   always  think   you're    'ay- 
making  ? " 

Poor  Emden  smiled  feebly;  the 
Major  pricked  up  his  ears  but  made 
no  remark.  "  Was  that  better  ? "  en- 
quired the  pupil  as  he  managed  to  tip 
the  next  ball. 

"  No,"  answered  the  tutor,  "  it  was 
ten  times  worse.  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  my  covey ;  you'll  never  make  a 
cricketer,  not  if  you  lives  to  be  as 
old  as  Noah.  Downright  cruel  I  calls 
it  for  a  man  as  has  played  county- 
cricket  all  his  life  to  have  to  bowl  to 
such  a  chap  as  you." 

The  Major  now  thought  it  time  to 
interfere.  "Johnson,"  he  said  with 
great  dignity,  as  he  walked  round  the 
corner  of  the  net,  "his  lordship, 
Viscount  Emden,  is  not  accustomed 
to  bo  addressed  like  that." 

For  a  moment  Johnson,  who  had 
just  recovered  the  ball,  stared  at  him 
as  if  trying  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses.  Then  he  suddenly  launched 
off  into  the  very  choicest  Billingsgate, 
consigning  Emden,  the  Major,  myself, 
and  the  village  in  general  to  a  very 
warm  region.  "Lam  him  yourself, 
you  old  goat,"  he  concluded,  and  with 
that  he  threw  the  ball  slap  at  the 
Major's  head,  and  walked  off  the 
ground  putting  on  his  coat  as  he 
went. 

Alas,  poor  Major,  his  face  was  a 
study  !  His  own  familiar  friend,  the 
civil-spoken  and  obliging  Johnson,  had 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  him.  Now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  wrong,  and  that 
very  night  came  down  to  our  house, 
and  asked  me  to  open  negotiations 
with  Tom  Swain,  whom  I  had  origin- 
ally recommended ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  practice  at  the  Park  reopened 
under  more  favourable  auspices. 

Tom  was  less  outspoken  in  his 
criticisms  on  his  pupil's  progress  than 
his  predecessor.  "  It's  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  sir,"  was  all  that  I  could  get 


out  of  him.  "But  there,"  and  he 
added  quite  cheerfully,  "  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  Master  George,  as  there 
ain't  no  royal  road  to  cricket,  but  that 
Viscounties  and  Majors  have  to  travel 
to  it  same  as  plain  you  and  me." 

Hitherto  those  chances  of  playing 
(I  do  not  call  net-practice  playing)  on 
a  decent  wicket,  to  which  Tommy 
Lowndes  and  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward, had  not  been  vouchsafed  unto 
us ;  and  one  day  in  July  Tommy,  who 
was  waxing  impatient,  fairly  tackled 
the  Major  on  the  subject.  "Well, 
Major,"  said  he,  "when  are  we  to 
have  a  match  in  the  Park?"  After 
a  good  deal  of  preliminary  fencing  the 
Major  suggested  that  perhaps  some 
time  next  season  things  would  be 
sufficiently  organised. 

"  Organised !  Next  season !  I 
never  heard  such  rot  in  my  life.  A 
cricket-match  isn't  exactly  a  campaign, 
is  it,  Major  ?  You've  got  stumps  and 
a  ball  and  a  ground,  and  you  have 
practised  young  Pud — I  mean  Emden, 
for  two  months.  What  more  do  you 
want?" 

"  Two  men  won't  make  an  eleven, 
Lowndes." 

"Well,  you  can  have  old  Swain, 
and  that  makes  three.  But  I  thought 
the  idea  was  that  the  old  girl, — I 
mean  Lady  Emden — was  going  to  have 
people  down  and  get  up  a  match  or 
two.  If  the  ground  was  only  laid 
down  for  you  two  to  practise  on,  it's 
no  great  catch  having  a  decent  wicket 
in  the  place." 

The  Major,  after  a  few  more  ex- 
cuses, said  eventually  that  he  would 
see  about  it,  which  Tommy  construed 
as  implying  that  a  match  would  be 
fixed  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Kalends. 

But  by  good  luck  the  Lowndes 
family  dined  at  the  Park  one  day 
that  week,  and  Tommy  boldly  at- 
tacked her  Ladyship  on  the  subject, 
and   by  representing   to  her  that   a 
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match  between  the  Park  and  the 
Village  would  establish  Emden's  posi- 
tion among  the  villagers,  he  won  her 
over  to  his  side,  and  an  imperial  edict 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
match  should  take  place  on  the  August 
Bank  Holiday.  The  Major  did  not 
much  approve  of  his  flank  having 
been  thus  turned,  but  having  the 
wisdom  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
proverb,  Needs  must  when  somebody 
drives,  set  to  work  to  organise  his 
eleven. 

I  noticed  that,  as  the  day  ap- 
proached, he  did  not  seem  half  so 
confident  about  Emden's  progress  in 
the  art  of  batting  as  he  had  been, 
nor  did  he  talk  in  quite  such  glowing 
terms  about  his  own  performances. 
"You  must  not  be  hard  upon  the 
boy,  George,"  he  remarked  to  me. 
"  You  see  it  is  his  first  experience  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  sure 
to  be  a  bit  nervous  at  the  start.  So 
you  must  let  him  down  easy,  you 
know.  His  mother  would  be  dread- 
fully mortified  if  he  did  not  get  a  few 
runs,  and, — well  I  think  111  send 
Swain  to  have  a  talk  to  you." 

"  Lor,  Mr.  George,"  said  the  worthy 
Swain  when  he  arrived,  "  this  is  what 
one  would  call  a  pretty  set-out.  Here's 
the  Major  a-going  on  and  a-saying  as 
how  the  Lord  he  must  get  some  runs 
whatever  happens ;  and  how  you  and 
me  is  a-going  to  manage  it  beats  me 
holler." 

"Haven't  you  taught  him  any- 
thing, then  ? " 

"Not  me,  nor  no  one  else  ain't 
a-going  to  teach  him  to  bat,  neither. 
I  goes  on,  bowling  and  bowling  and 
bowling,  and  he  goes  on  'itting  and 
'itting  and  'itting,  till  we  both  sweats 
shocking.  But,  lor  bless  your  life, 
Mr.  George,  we  don't  seem  to  get  no 
forrader.  'Bat  square,  my  Lord,' 
says  I  time  after  time,  but  it  ain't 
not  a  mossel  of  good.  The  only  thing 
as  he  have  got,  Mr.  George,  is  a  leg 
No.  490. — vol.  lxixii. 


'it  as  I've  taught  'im  Hell  'it  one  in 
six  maybe  if  as  how  she  comes  off 
right ;  but  who's  a-going  to  chuck  up 
leg-balls  in  a  match  till  he  do  'it  one  ?  " 

Who,  indeed  ?  I  knew  one  person 
on  my  side  willing  to  try,  and  that 
was  myself;  but  I  misdoubted  my 
capacity,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
exactly  the  sort  of  bowler  to  pitch 
every  ball  on  a  sixpence,  or  even  on 
a  cucumber-frame.  Besides,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
I  could  neither  bowl  at  both  ends,  nor 
guarantee  that  the  leg-hitter  would 
always  remain  at  the  same  end.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  Tommy  Lowndes ; 
he  could  bowl  a  bit  and  I  knew  that, 
if  he  did  not  transgress  out  of  a  sheer 
spirit  of  mischief,  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  them  on  the  leg-side. 
And  then  I  thought  of  Abe  Hollo- 
well,  the  most  accurate  bowler  we 
had ;  but  I  knew  that,  although  a 
civil-spoken  fellow  enough,  Abe  was 
a  thorough-paced  Radical  at  heart, 
and  might  have  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  "  letting  a  lord  down  easy." 

I  went  to  call  on  Abe,  and  opened 
the  subject  as  delicately  as  I  could, 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  deal 
gently  with  the  young  man  in  con- 
sideration of  Lady  Emden's  feelings. 
"  You  see,  Abe,"  I  urged,  "  her  Lady- 
ship is  giving  us  a  bank-holiday  treat, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  that  she  should 
not  enjoy  the  day  herself." 

I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  a 
brick  wall,  so  obdurate  was  the 
fellow,  though  civil  withal  "You 
ask  me  a  fair  thing,  Mr.  George,"  he 
said,  "  and  I'll  do  it  in  welcome.  But 
I  don't  hold  wi'  they  lords,  and  I  tells 
you  plain  that  if  so  be  as  a  chap  don't 
keep  his  bat  straight  when  Abe  Hollo- 
well  is  a-bowling  at  him,  down  goes 
the  timber,  if  it  were  an  'Ighness  let 
alone  a  lord.  If  so  be  as  you  wants 
the  lad  to  hev  a  show,  best  let  me 
stand  down  altogether,  and  then  there 
won't  be  no  bones  broke;"  and   I 
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thought  it  well  thus  to  compound 
the  matter. 

Even  Tommy  Lowndes  did  not 
tumble  to  the  idea  without  strong 
protest.  "  Give  it  a  name,  old  chap," 
he  said ;  "  is  it  to  be  cricket  or 
skittles  ?" 

"  Oh,  cricket  of  course,  except  when 
Emden  is  in." 

"And  then  skittles,  I  suppose. 
"  Well,  I  don't  like  it  a  bit,  and  so 
I  tell  you  plainly,  but  111  do  it  for 
this  once  and  never  again;  young 
Pudding-Head  must  take  his  chance 
another  time.  But  I  give  you  fair 
warning  that  I  mean  to  make  as  many 
runs  as  I  can,  and  to  bowl  for  all 
I  am  worth  at  that  confounded  old 
impostor  the  Major." 

But  when  it  came  to  the  point 
Tommy  was  found  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  having  managed  to  sprain 
his  wrist  at  lawn-tennis  on  the  Satur- 
day evening.  "  You  be  blowed  ! " 
was  his  answer  when  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  I  suggested  that,  as  it  was 
only  his  left  wrist  that  was  damaged, 
he  could  still  bowl,  and  bat  one- 
handed.  "  Do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  stew  in  the  field  on  a  hot  day  on 
purpose  to  bowl  half-volleys  to  leg 
for  a  young  cow  like  that  to  hit  ? " 

"  Well,  where  can  I  get  a  man  at 
the  last  moment  VI  pleaded. 

"  Oh,  111  manage  that  all  right  for 
you.  Our  coachman's  cousin  is  stay- 
ing with  him,  and  he'll  play  like  a 
shot.  He  is  a  very  decent  young 
fellow,  though  he  is  a  bit  hard  of 
hearing,  and  a  trifle  obtuse ;  but 
after  all  he  has  got  as  many  brains 
as  young  Pudding-Head,  and  won't 
want  half-volleys  to  leg  chucked  up 
to  him.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do  for  you,  George,  my  boy; 
I  will  run  the  local  Press  for  you. 
I  know  there  is  a  reporter  coming, 
as  I  have  just  seen  the  Major. 
Ill  talk  to  the  fellow,  and  we'll  but- 
ter the  boy   a   bit.     I   would   much 


sooner  do  that  than  bowl  half-volleys 
to  him." 

Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion I  found  that  the  Major  had  got 
a  very  fair  side  together.  There  were 
five  visitors  staying  at  the  Park,  in- 
cluding three  schoolboys,  one  of  whom 
was  in  the  Eton  eleven,  and  Emden's 
late  tutor  who  had  once  been  tried 
for  Cambridge ;  then  there  were  two 
local  men  who  could  play  a  bit,  and 
the  side  was  completed  by  Emden, 
the  Major,  Swain,  and  a  raw-boned 
footman. 

The  Major  won  the  toss,  and  hav- 
ing, for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, put  us  in,  skilfully  contrived  that 
one  of  our  side  should  be  all  the  time 
fielding  for  him.  "Very  sorry, 
George,"  he  would  say  to  me  at 
intervals,  "but  just  now  there  are 
really  so  many  things  to  arrange; 
so  just  send  somebody  out  for  half 
an  hour,  that's  a  good  fellow;"  and 
at  the  end  of  that  half  hour  there 
were  other  things  to  arrange,  and  so 
forth. 

Meantime  the  Etonian  captained 
the  side,  bowling  slow  at  one  end 
himself  while  Swain  pegged  away  at 
the  other.  He  had  put  Emden  point, 
on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  if  you 
have  not  got  a  real  good  point  on 
a  side,  it  matters  little  whether  you 
have  an  indifferently  bad  or  very  bad 
fieldsman  there. 

The  noble  host  [said  The  Overton 
Chronicle]  fielded  with  his  accustomed 
brilliancy  at  point,  stopping  several  smart 
cuts  in  sound  style.  [It  ought,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  have  said  smaArting  cuts,  as 
he  had  taken  two  on  his  shins,  and  one 
in  quite  another  part  of  his  body,  having 
fled  for  his  life,  but  failed  to  come  off 
scatheless  when  'Lijah  Tomkins  smacked 
a  ghastly  long-hop  from  the  slow  bowler 
on  the  off-side.]  Everyone  on  the  ground 
sympathised  with  the  young  nobleman 
when  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  slip 
and  fall  down  in  the  very  act  of  securing 
a  most  brilliant  catch.  It  is  almost  a 
pity  that  the  laws  of  our  English  national 
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game  should  permit  the  offending  bats- 
man to  take  ungenerous  advantage  of  an 
obvious  accident.  But  it  has  truly  been 
said,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past. 

What  exactly  happened  was  that 
the  great  'Lijah,  hitting  blindly  at  a 
half-volley  on  the  off  side,  made  a 
tremendous  teapot  stroke,  and  Emden, 
seeing  that  he  was  expected  to  catch 
it,  went  on  circling  round  and  round 
while  the  ball  was  up  in  the  air  till 
he  finally  sat  down  hard  from  sheer 
giddiness,  while  the  ball  dropped  a 
yard  behind  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  "offending  batsman"  so  far 
profited  by  the  "obvious  accident" 
that  he  made  another  forty  runs 
before  he  retired  for  a  hard-hit 
seventy,  rather  more  than  half  our 
total  score. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  innings 
we  had  a  capital  luncheon,  provided 
from  the  big  house,  and  as  the  Major 
felt  bound,  in  lieu  of  fielding,  to 
provide  us  with  two  or  three 
speeches,  it  was  almost  half-past 
three  before  the  game  was  resumed. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Major  might 
go  in  first,  but  he  preferred,  as  he 
put  it,  to  reserve  himself  for  an 
emergency.  Runs  did  not  come  at 
a  great  pace,  but  I  was  rather 
nervous  at  having  to  go  on  to  bowl 
with  the  telegraph- board  showing  one 
hundred  for  five  wickets  and  the 
Etonian  well  set.  However,  as 
Emden  was  emerging  from  the  tent 
and  had  to  take  the  first  ball  of  a 
fresh  over,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  oust  'Lijah  and  take  the 
ball. 

I  must  admit  that,  so  far  as  polite- 
ness went,  tho  Lord  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  He  was  affable  to  a 
degree,  shaking  hands  with  the 
wicket-keeper,  point  (my  old  friend 
Johnny  Dawes,  of  course,)  and  short- 
slip.  Then  he  took  guard,  assumed 
a  crouching  attitude  and  prepared  to 
receive   the   first   ball.      I   still  look 


back  with  a  feeling  of  honest  pride 
at  my  own  bowling  that  day.  For 
three  consecutive  overs  did  that  fickle 
jade  fortune  elect  that  Emden  should 
be  the  opposing  batsman,  and  I  really 
and  truly  did  manage  to  bowl  fifteen 
consecutive  balls  to  leg.  Fifteen 
times  did  his  Lordship  extend  his 
left  leg  in  the  orthodox  fashion  and 
hit  out  manfully,  and  though  he 
never  once  struck  within  a  foot  of 
the  ball  he  puffed  and  perspired 
profusely.  He  had  a  bit  of  running 
to  do  in  the  meanwhile  on  his 
partner's  account,  and  as  the  method 
he  adopted  consisted  in  putting  his 
head  down  and  charging  like  a 
bullock,  he  eventually  collided  with 
the  Etonian  who  had  to  retire  run 
out.  "  You  are  a  great  goat,  Dicky ! " 
was  all  that  the  much  injured  in- 
dividual said,  and  albeit  this  was  a 
rather  disrespectful  way  of  speaking 
to  a  lord,  it  might  have  been  some- 
thing worse. 

Now  as  Tim  Reesby,  our  umpire, 
had  thought  fit  to  signify  his  dis- 
approval of  my  bowling  by  snorting 
loudly  at  the  end  of  each  over,  which 
put  me  off  a  bit,  and  as  Emden  really 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  an 
apoplectic  seizure  at  any  moment, 
my  evil  genius  at  last  suggested 
that  I  should  take  myself  off.  But 
who  to  put  on?  Not  'Lijah, — he 
was  quite  capable  of  bowling  either 
lord  or  commoner  in  the  "  stummick  " 
(to  use  his  own  phraseology),  rather 
a  favourite  habit  of  his;  not  the 
Curate,  who  was  sure  to  be  nervous 
and  so  might  bowl  straight;  not 
Johnny  Dawes,  because  he  bowled 
very  slow  and  straight  lobs,  which 
must  have  been  fatal.  I  looked 
round  in  despair,  and  it  was  then 
that  I  caught  the  eye  of  Lowndes's 
coachman's  cousin. 

"Do  you  bowl  at  all?"  I  asked 
him.  He  nodded.  "Then  will  you 
go  on  at  this  end?"     And  I  added 
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whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Not  fast  and 
on  the  leg  side,  you  understand ; " 
and  as  he  nodded  twice  and  winked 
at  me,  I  thought  that  he  did  grasp 
the  position.  And  then,  if  the 
obtuse  beast  did  not  take  a  short 
run,  and  deliver  at  a  most  unholy 
pace  a  yorker  which  pitched  slap  on 
the  end  of  the  Lord's  toe  ! 

I  once  heard  a  man  swear  for  five 
minutes  straight  on  end  under  similar 
provocation,  so  that  I  account  it  to 
the  Lord's  credit  that  he  only  uttered 
one  loud  yell  as  he  dropped  his  bat 
and  hopped  about  holding  up  the 
injured  member.  Finally  he  col- 
lapsed from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
pitch,  nursing  his  foot  and  wearing 
a  look  of  concentrated  agony  on  his 
countenance. 

At  this  juncture  his  Lordship,  who  had 
given  a  sound  exhibition  of  defensive 
cricket,  received  a  severe  blow  on  the 
foot  in  attempting  to  glide  a  fast  ball 
to  leg.  The  company  were  convulsed 
with  horror.     (The  Overton  Chronicle.) 

There  certainly  was  no  lack  of 
sympathy  on  our  part,  Johnny  Dawes 
even  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
"  perhaps  his  Lordship  would  like  to 
take  off  his  boot  and  show  it  to  us," 
his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  "  showing  " 
as  a  cure  being  based  on  the  fact  that 
on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Dawes  had  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  exhibiting 
a  gathered  foot  to  half  of  the  parish 
in  turns.  Moreover  sundry  emis- 
saries arrived  on  the  scene  of  action 
from  the  ladies'  tent,  headed  by  the 
Major,  who,  having  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, brought  out  a  stiff  glass  of 
brandy  and  water.  This  the  illus- 
trious sufferer  declined,  but  it  was 
not  exactly  wasted,  'Lijah  annexing 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  sight  of  a 
"haccident  alius  made  his  innards 
feel  queer."  The  Major  looked  dubi- 
ous, but  did  not  like  to  refuse,  though 


he   seemed   to   think   it   unnecessary 
that  'Lijah  should  drain  the  glass. 

"I  say,  mate,"  remarked  that 
worthy  to  Johnny  Dawes  in  an 
audible  whisper,  "  don't  I  wish  as  all 
they  lords  was  centipedes  and  I  had 
to  bowl  at  them  for  a  week  together." 

Her  Ladyship  8  own  maid  came 
next  with  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts, 
and  something  to  say  about  a  litter, 
the  effect  of  which  was  rather  spoilt 
by  the  Etonian,  who,  having  also 
come  out  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  remarked  that  they  had  better 
fetch  a  perambulator  while  they  were 
about  it. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  possibly  go 
on  with  your  innings,  my  dear  boy," 
suggested  the  Major  scowling  at  the 
Etonian. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Emden 
doubtfully. 

"  Which  he  ain't  got  no  innings  to 
go  on  with,"  struck  in  a  new  voice, 
the  bowler's;  "he's  out,  leg  afront." 
"  Right  across  the  wicket  his  foot 
were,"  added  the  umpire,  to  whom  in 
the  general  confusion  the  bowler  had 
apparently  appealed. 

"Pretty  sharp  practice  that, 
George,"  exclaimed  the  Major  vi- 
ciously, though  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  in  his  heart  o  hearts  he  was 
not  a  little  relieved  that  the  Lord's 
discomfiture  might  now  be  easily 
ascribed  to  an  umpire's  incompetence. 
"  Come  along,  my  dear  boy,  let  me 
give  you  an  arm." 

"  Never  was  the  truth  of  the  French 
proverb  noblesse  oblige  more  aptly  vindi- 
cated. His  Lordship,  gallantly  insisting 
upon  conforming  with  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  and  refusing  to  continue  his 
interrupted  innings,  limped  painfully  off 
the  ground,  a  willing  victim  of  an  um- 
pire's gross  ignorance  or  obvious  par- 
tiality. The  bowler,  we  had  occasion  to 
notice,  had  the  grace  to  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  own  share  in  this  ini- 
quitous transaction.  (The  Overton 
Chronicle.) 
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For  by  dint  of  shouting  in  his  ear, 
I  had  with  some  difficulty  convinced 
Lowndes's  coachman's  cousin  of  the 
heinous  nature  of  his  conduct.  To 
give  the  devil  his  due  I  found  that  my 
friend  was  only  very  obtuse  and  very 
hard  of  hearing  rather  than  ill-natured. 
"  Why,  I  thought,"  he  said  scratching 
his  head  vigorously,  "as  I  were  to 
bowl  fast  at  his  leg.  Anyways  I  seed 
you  a-firing  at  it." 

"  Go  and  tell  his  Lordship  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake,"  I  urged. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  his  mode 
of  explanation  tended  to  improve 
matters.  "  It  were  a  magnificent 
ball,  my  Lord,"  he  kept  vociferating 
as  he  pursued  the  retreating  Emden; 
"  it  were  no  disgrace  to  any  man  in 
England  to  get  out  to  a  ball  like  that." 

"  Yes,  a  very  good  ball,  I  think," 
replied  the  victim. 

"  It  were  a  magnificent  ball,  my 
Lord.     It  curled  a  lot." 

"It  hurt  a  lot,"  mildly  suggested 
Emden. 

"That  were  the  spin,  my  Lord; 
every  ball  'as  spins." 

"Oh,  do  hold  your  tongue,  sir, 
please,"  interrupted  the  Major.  "  Lord 
Emden  is  in  great  pain." 

Lowndes's  coachman's  cousin 
scratched  his  head  and  for  the  mo- 
ment looked  unhappy.  He  would 
like  to  have  explained  more  about 
the  spin,  but  at  this  moment  Lady 
Emden  came  out  of  the  tent  to  meet 
the  procession.  "  What  do  you  want, 
man  ?  "  she  said  crossly. 

He  brightened  up  at  once.  "  I 
were  just  a- telling  his  Lordship,"  he 
began. 

"Who  are  you  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  "  repeated  her  Ladyship. 

"Please,  my  lady,  I  am  Mr. 
Lowndes's  coachman's  cousin,  as  is 
staying  with  him,  and  I —  " 

"Then   you   don't    belong   to   the 


village,  and  I  don't  quite  see  why  you 
are  in  my  grounds  at  all ;  but  I  will 
talk  to  Major  Owen  about  that.  If 
Mr.  Lowndes's  coachman  is  really 
your  cousin,  go  at  once  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  bring  his  carriage,  which  I 
see  there,  to  take  Lord  Emden  to  the 
house ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lowndes  won't 
mind." 

The  match  only  lasted  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  unprincipled  bowler's 
return.  Being  now  allowed  to  work 
his  wicked  will,  he  soon  got  two  more 
wickets,  and  as  the  Major  was  unfortu- 
nately an  absentee  the  innings  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  unwarrantable 
introduction  of  a  stranger  (whom  we 
have  strong  reasons  to  suspect  of  being 
a  professional  cricketer)  into  what  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  friendly  en- 
counter, a  lamentable  accident  occurred, 
and  the  village  was  enabled  by  unworthy 
means  to  claim  an  unexpected  victory, 
if  that  can  indeed  be  called  a  victory  at 
all  when  one  valuable  member  of  a  side 
is  disabled,  and  another  so  infinitely 
disgusted  with  the  whole  proceedings 
that  he  declined  to  wield  the  willow. 
Alas  that  our  local  cricket  should  have 
fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  1  (The  Overton 
Chronicle.) 

"  What  the  devil  made  you  put  all 
that  rot  in,  Tommy  ? "  I  asked  angrily 
when  on  the  following  Saturday  I 
read  this  concluding  paragraph.  "The 
rest  was  bad  enough,  but  that  is  a  bit 
too  strong." 

"I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  Either  the 
Major  got  at  the  beggar  later  on,  or 
he  was  riled  because  when  the  match 
ended  in  a  fizzle  they  carted  all  the 
liquor  back  to  the  house." 

From  the  tone  which  the  Major 
thought  fit  to  adopt  to  me  when  I 
mentioned  the  subject  of  the  match,  I 
think  that  Tommy's  first  suggestion 
was  probably  correct. 
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There  was  a  marked  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Kruger's  speech.  This  was  in  1886 
when  the  diggers  at  Ferreira's  camp 
had  invited  the  Boer  President  to 
dine  with  them.  The  camp  at  that 
time  contained  only  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  men  who  wore  slouched 
hats  and  went  about  mostly  in  their 
shirt-sleeves.  They  lived  in  out- 
spanned  waggons  and  in  tents,  and  in 
a  queer  assemblage  of  tin  huts,  stores, 
and  canvas  houses,  interspersed  with 
a  few  hastily-built  brick  dwellings; 
for  it  was  only  lately  that  the  camp 
had  sprung  into  being  on  the  bleak 
treeless  veld. 

The  division  of  opinion  about  Mr. 
Kruger's  speech  was  this :  on  the 
one  side  it  was  asserted  that  his 
declarations  of  favouritism  towards 
his  old  burghers  (as  he  affectionately 
styled  them),  his  instructions  to  them 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  report  to 
him  the  doings  of  the  new  comers,  who 
were  then  flocking  into  the  country 
on  a  quest  for  gold,  amounted  to  an 
insult  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ferreira's  camp.  The  other 
side  denied  this.  There  was  no  need, 
they  said,  for  the  new  comers  to  feel 
themselves  insulted.  Conscious  of 
their  own  good  intentions  as  law- 
abiding  gold-seekers,  they  could  live 
amicably  with  Mr.  Kruger's  old  and 
trusty  burghers.  It  would  be  for  the 
new  comers,  in  fact,  to  assist  the 
older  inhabitants  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  and  in  the  duty  of 
reporting  to  the  patriarchal,  and 
always  accessible,  President  the  needs 
of  the  new  mining  communities  of 
the  Transvaal. 


With  easy  tact  and  adroitness,  then 
and  there,  Mr.  Rhodes  took  this  cue  in 
a  brisk  ten  minutes'  speech.  It  was  his 
first  visit  to  Ferreira's  camp,  even  as 
it  was  Mr.  Kruger's  first  visit  to  these 
new  subjects  of  his  South  African 
Republic.  Mr.  Rhodes  spoke  effec- 
tively of  the  misunderstandings  likely 
to  arise  in  these  cases,  and  of  the 
natural  manner  in  which  these  mis- 
understandings can  be  made  to  yield 
to  good  fellowship  and  mutual  help 
and  kindliness.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing, 
he  said,  which  occurs  in  a  public 
school  when  a  new  boy  arrives.  The 
new  boy  has  gradually  to  make  good 
his  footing  ;  he  has  gradually  to  over- 
come the  aloofness  with  which  the 
older  boys  at  first  regard  him.  If  he 
be  of  the  right  stuff,  so  that  he  learns 
to  acquit  himself  with  credit  in  the 
playing-fields  and  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  the  older  boys  will  in  due 
time  make  him  one  of  themselves. 
Thus  it  happens  that,  although  he  is 
looked  upon,  at  first,  as  a  useless  unit 
in  the  body  politic  of  school-life,  it  is 
always  possible  that  this  despised  new 
boy  may  speedily  become  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  honoured  members 
of  the  school.  As  it  is  in  school,  so 
it  is  in  the  universities ;  and  so  it  is 
in  after  life  when  the  boy  reaches 
man's  estate. 

Judged  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
history,  this  homily  on  what  after- 
wards became  the  Uitlander  con- 
troversy was,  unfortunately,  quite 
above  the  heads  of  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  old  burghers.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  him  and  for  them,  had  he 
and  they  been  gifted  with  sufficient 
openness  of  mind  and  political  acumen 
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to  be  able  to  understand  this  simple 
illustration  of  the  new  boy.  But 
this  Uitlander  question  has  long  since 
become  such  a  weariness  of  the  flesh 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  it,  and  its 
still  unended  contests  of  asseverations 
and  denials,  to  the  happier  region  of 
undeniable  fact  in  the  matter  of  the 
gold  which  exists  in  the  Transvaal. 

In  1886  it  would  have  fairly  stag- 
gered any  expert  in  the  production 
of  gold  to  have  been  told  that  in 
the  Witwatersrand,  where  Ferreira's 
Camp  then  was  and  Johannesburg 
now  is,  there  awaited  the  miner  an 
accumulation  of  the  precious  metal 
which  would  be  four  times  the  amount 
of  all  that  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Australian  goldfields.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  five  years,  though, 
that  this  astounding  fact  has  been 
proved.  The  proof  of  it  has  been 
a  long  and  expensive  process,  which 
only  received  its  crowning  touch  when 
one  of  the  costly  bore-holes  reached 
a  depth  of  thirty-two  hundred  feet. 
Then  it  became  a  matter  of  direct 
calculation  that  when  the  deep  levels 
of  the  existing  mines  were  worked 
there  would  be  a  total  yield  to  the 
value  of  seven  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling;  and  it  has  been 
further  calculated  that  when  the 
Randt  is  fully  worked,  by  additional 
mines  yet  to  be  sunk,  the  total  yield 
may  probably  reach  thirteen  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

When  we  proceed  to  compare  this 
with  the  outputs  of  gold  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  what  naturally 
comes  uppermost  in  our  minds  is  that 
those  countries  were,  each  of  them, 
the  richest  yet  known  in  their  day, 
as  the  wealth  which  they  produced 
was  absolutely  unprecedented  in  the 
world's  history.  Yet,  with  all  their 
riches,  the  widely  spread  goldfields  of 
those  two  counties  did  not  contain 
as  much  as'  one.  half  the  gold  which 
is  estimated  to  fexist  in  the  one  belt 


of  Witwatersrand.  It  is  five  times 
the  value  of  the  Californian  output, 
and  it  is  four  times,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  that  of  Australia  ;  and 
consequently  it  is  much  more  than 
double  the  yield  of  California  and 
Australia  together. 

Although  the  output  of  gold  was 
payable  from  the  very  beginning, 
which  was  in  1887,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable want  of  faith,  during  the 
first  few  years,  in  the  future  of  Wit- 
watersrand. Much  of  the  ground 
was  kept  idle  at  first  for  want  of 
money  wherewith  to  mine  it.  Sundry 
experienced  gold-diggers  from  Aus- 
tralia and  California  expressed 
opinions  that  the  auriferous  ore  would 
soon  fail,  or  become  barren  of  gold. 
Many  capitalists  who  visited  the  fields 
were  afraid  to  invest  money  there. 
This  half-heartedness  prevailed  for 
some  years,  as  was  natural  enough, 
seeing  that  proving  the  deeper  levels 
of  any  ore  is  always  a  matter  of  much 
time,  and  of  hazarding  large  sums  of 
money.  But  at  last  the  value  of  the 
reef,  as  it  is  called,  became  thoroughly 
established.  Only  a  few  miles  of  it 
were  found  by  the  earlier  discoverers ; 
it  has  now  been  traced  for  twenty- 
nine  miles,  and  some  of  the  most 
competent  geologists  are  of  opinion 
that  it  may  probably  extend  for  fifty. 
At  any  rate,  all  of  it  that  exists  will 
certainly  be  discovered,  bit  by  bit,  as 
the  mines  at  either  end  continue  to 
drive  their  tunnels  along  its  course. 

The  gold  is  so  finely  scattered 
throughout  the  ore  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  cubic  inch  of  the  precious 
metal  no  less  than  half  a  million 
cubic  inches  of  solid  rock  have  to  be 
crushed  and  pounded  up  and  ground 
into  fine  sand.  The  machinery  for 
such  work  is  of  course  very  powerful, 
though  it  is  only  one  portion  of  the 
various  costly  appliances  which  are 
in  operation  at  Witwatersrand.  The 
mines    and     their     shafts,     tunnels, 
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s topes,  and  hauling-gear,  the  trams 
and  lifts,  the  batteries  and  reduction- 
processes,  all  have  their  machinery 
and  equipments.  Huge  steam-engines 
are  there  in  hundreds,  and  they  are 
of  the  very  best  and  most  modern 
types,  and  the  most  perfect  finish. 
In  fact  there  is  to  be  seen,  along 
those  twenty-nine  miles  of  reef,  some 
of  the  finest  engineering  in  the  world, 
and  some  of  the  ablest  management 
that  ever  controlled  a  gigantic  in- 
dustry. It  is  ail  at  high  pressure, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  carry  out 
all  the  intricate  operations  of  mining, 
crushing,  and  ore-reduction,  with  the 
utmost  efficiency. 

Many  hard  things  have  been  said 
of  the  Uitlanders.  Their  grievances 
have  been  sneered  at,  and  their  efforts 
to  amend  their  political  status  have 
been  derided.  It  is  said  of  them 
that  they  are  a  dubious  lot  of  adven- 
turers, unworthy  of  the  sympathy  for 
which  they  have  been  so  persistently 
clamouring  for  some  years  past. 
Well,  there  are  Uitlanders  and  Uit- 
landers. In  an  industrial  army,  as 
in  an  army  in  the  field,  there  are 
camp-followers  of  all  shades,  down  to 
the  most  disreputable.  So,  even 
though  the  bad  characters  on  the 
llandt  may  be  unfortunately  numer- 
ous, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  management  and  working  of 
the  mines.  For  the  gold-industry 
itself  is  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  most 
skilful  and  upright  management,  the 
most  conscientious  hard  work,  and 
the  most  clever  engineering  that  can 
possibly  be  achieved.  And  the  un- 
savoury reputation  of  the  adventurers 
in  Johannesburg  should  not  blind  us 
to  all  the  skill,  energy,  and  thorough- 
ness that  have  been  so  arduously 
engaged  in  extracting  the  initial  in- 
stalments of  this  colossal  wealth  from 
what  used  to  be  merely  a  bleak  stretch 
of   neglected   grass-country.      Up  to 


the  time  of  the  war  the  value  of  the 
gold  which  had  been  produced  was 
not  much  more  than  eighty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ;  so  there  remains 
to  be  extracted  from  this  belt,  in  all 
probability,  gold  which  will  amount 
to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  in  value. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
some  curious  anomalies  and  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  economic  pro- 
blems of  the  Transvaal,  and  in  any 
forecasts  which  may  be  made  regard- 
ing the  population  about  to  be  at- 
tracted there.  The  vast  crowds  of 
gold-seekers  who  have  left  their  en- 
during mark  in  the  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Melbourne,  and  in  the 
populous  Californian  and  Australian 
hinterlands,  well  besprinkled  with 
thriving  towns  and  industrial  com- 
munities, have  not  had  anything  like 
their  proportionate  analogues  in  the 
wealthier  gold-belt  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand.  More  than  that,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  although  the  total 
gold-production  may  be  fourfold  that 
of  Australia,  or  five  times  that  of 
California,  it  will  be  wrought  by  far 
fewer  workers  than  those  hordes  of 
gold  diggers  from  whom  Messrs.  Bret 
Harte  and  Boldrewood  have  drawn 
their  galleries  of  characters. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  simple 
enough.  The  auriferous  deposits  of 
California  and  Australia  were  easily 
workable,  in  their  earlier  stages,  by 
unskilled  labour.  In  many  a  district 
in  those  countries  there  was  what  is 
called  a  poor  man's  diggings.  By 
sundry  primitive  methods  of  sluicing, 
requiring  only  a  trifling  initial  outlay, 
gold  was  directly  obtainable  from 
auriferous  gravels  and  soils ;  nuggets, 
too,  were  plentiful.  Thus  there  were 
fortunes  awaiting  the  more  lucky 
diggers  in  thousands  of  instances-; 
and,  at  the  worst,  there  were  easy 
means  of  livelihood  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  unskilled  labourers  from  the 
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very  day  they  set  foot  in  the  diggings. 
In  a  poor  man's  diggings  the  tide  of 
immigration  flows  rapidly  and  largely. 
Wealth  comes,  as  it  were,  by  magic. 
The  whole  country-side  becomes  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Cities  like  San  Francisco 
and  Melbourne  spring  up  out  of  bleak 
sheep-runs,  or  bush,  or  prairie-land. 

Not  so,  however,  has  it  been,  or 
can  it  be,  in  the  country  around 
Johannesburg.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
poor  man's  diggings  is  quite  unknown 
there.  The  capitalist  has  to  be  at 
hand,  or  the  prospector's  discoveries 
will  be  in  vain.  The  engineer  has  to 
design  the  laying  out  of  works  which 
need  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money. 
The  mine  has  to  be  made  by  the  sink- 
ing of  shafts,  the  erection  of  hauling- 
gear,  the  driving  of  tunnels,  and  the 
stopeing-out  of  the  ore.  The  hauling- 
gear  for  deep  mining  is  necessarily  on 
a  large  scale,  and  has  to  be  worked 
by  steam-power.  In  the  underground 
excavations  rock-drills  are  used,  driven 
by  compressed  air,  and  for  this  also 
steam-power  has  to  be  provided. 
Tramways  are  needed  all  through  the 
mine,  and  the  ore  has  to  be  brought 
to  the  battery  to  be  crushed. 

In  each  of  the  larger  batteries  on 
Witwatersrand  no  less  than  nine 
hundred  tons  of  rock  are  pounded 
up  daily.  Night  and  day,  inces- 
santly, there  are  two  hundred  stamps 
pounding  away  in  this  one  battery. 
As  each  stamp  weighs  half  a  ton, 
the  weight  of  the  two  hundred  is 
exactly  a  hundred  tons;  and  as 
they  are  all  thundering  away  at  the 
same  time  the  noise  they  make  is 
deafening  and  the  solid  earth  seems 
to  shake  under  your  feet.  The 
sound  of  this  machinery  can  be  heard 
plainly  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  battery-house  is  an  enor- 
mous corrugated  iron  structure,  with 
massive  timber  framing.  The  waggon 
loads  of  ore  are  tipped  from  tramways 


against  great  screens,  and  the  larger 
rocks  are  put  through  the  jaws  of 
gigantic  stone-crushers.  There  are 
shoots  and  automatic  feeders  admit- 
ting the  lumps  of  rock  to  the  mortar- 
boxes.  In  these  strong  iron  chambers 
there  are  anvils,  or  dies,  on  which  the 
great  half-ton  stamps  pound  away 
incessantly,  reducing  the  rock  to 
powder.  Each  stamp  will  crush  four 
and  a  half  tons  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  a  carefully  regulated 
flow  of  water,  carrying  away  the  fine 
sand  to  which  the  rock  has  been 
reduced,  and  spreading  it  over  wide 
surfaces  of  quicksilver  amalgam,  to 
which  most  of  the  gold  adheres.  At 
the  end  of  nearly  four  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous work  the  stamps  are  stopped. 
The  amalgam  is  then  scraped  off  the 
plates  and  put  in  retorts,  for  the 
separation  of  the  quicksilver  from  the 
gold.  The  sand  which  has  been 
washed  over  the  plates  is  made  to 
yield  a  further  supply  of  gold  by 
cyanide  treatment,  and  by  other  pro- 
cesses of  gold-extraction.  As  it  is  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month  that 
the  gold  is  separated  and  collected, 
the  custom  is  universal  of  declaring 
the  output  of  gold  month  by  month ; 
and  this  system  is  made  compulsory 
by  Government  regulations. 

In  the  building  up  of  all  these 
successful  undertakings  on  Witwaters- 
rand there  has  been  a  happy  com- 
bination of  enterprise  and  vigilance, 
of  consummate  technical  skill  with 
untiring  energy  and  resourcefulness. 
What  manner  of  men,  then,  are  they 
whose  millions  of  hard  cash  have  been 
so  boldly  ventured  here  ?  And  what 
manner  of  men  are  they  who  have 
contrived  and  organised  all  these 
engineering  achievements  ? 

The  millions  of  hard  cash  have 
been  contributed  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  for  the  shareholders  of 
the  many  mines  of  the  Randt  are  of 
many  nationalities.     There  are  share- 
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holders  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
America,  and  Great  Britain;  and 
there  are  the  Dutch  and  English 
shareholders  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  of  the  Orange  State  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  example  was  set  in 
1886  by  capitalists  whose  experience 
of  the  older  South  African  gold-fields 
of  Lydenberg  and  Barberton,  and  of 
the  Kimberley  diamond-fields,  encour- 
aged them  to  make  a  beginning  here. 
Then  came  Americans  and  Australians, 
trained  in  mining-ventures  in  their 
own  countries.  Soon  it  became 
known  that  capitalists,  engineers, 
and  managers,  of  trustworthiness  and 
ability,  were  taking  in  hand  this  new 
industry;  and  then  the  necessary 
capital  poured  in  from  England  and 
the  Continent,  and  from  America  and 
our  Colonies.  Many  of  the  mining- 
engineers,  battery  -  managers,  and 
skilled  artisans  are  from  America. 
Much  of  the  machinery,  too,  comes 
from  there,  though  most  of  it  is  from 
England,  and  some  from  Germany. 
Among  the  consulting-engineers  are 
men  of  very  high  standing.  The 
retaining  fees  of  one  of  them  amount 
to  a  fixed  income  of  £12,000  a  year, 
and  his  independent  practice  brings 
him  in  very  handsome  fees  besides. 
The  directors  of  many  of  the  com- 
panies live  at  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria. If  you  ask  what  manner  of 
men  they  are,  the  most  pertinent 
answer  is  that  their  works  speak  for 
them.  As  has  been  already  said, 
the  gold-industry  here  is  all  on 
the  solid  basis  of  able  and  upright 
management,  and  conscientious  hard 
work. 

But  with  all  their  ability  and 
thoroughness  the  organisers  and 
workers  of  this  great  industry  found 
one.  thing  too  difficult  for  accomplish- 
ment. They  could  not  succeed  in 
persuading  the  dull  fanatic  who  ruled 
the  land  that  it  was  to  his  own  true 
interests   to   meet   half  way  the   (in 


Mr.  Rhodes's  simple  phrase)  new  boy. 
Had  Mr.  Kruger  been  a  moderately 
reasonable  man,  he  and  his  officials 
assuredly  would  have  taken  counsel 
together  to  make  these  new  wealth- 
bringing  forces  an  element  of  strength 
to  his  government.  If  he  had  but 
known,  in  his  day,  the  things  that 
belonged  to  his  own  peace  and  pros- 
perity, he  would  have  had  a  golden 
time.  For  there  was  every  willing- 
ness on  the  Uitlander  side  to  support 
his  authority,  and  to  suggest  to  him, 
from  time  to  time,  the  best  means 
whereby  to  weld  together  the  new 
forces  with  the  old  in  one  progres- 
sive liberty-loving  State,  with  no 
thought  of  the  much-dreaded  Im- 
perial factor. 

In  the  changing  from  the  old  order 
to  the  new  there  were  naturally  many 
problems  to  be  dealt  with :  problems 
of  taxation  and  mining-regulations ; 
of  customs-duties  and  of  high  finance  ; 
of  sanitation  and  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  of  railways  and  public  works  ; 
of  police  and  education;  and  of  a 
thousand  and  one  necessities  of  civi- 
lisation which  were  foreign  to  the 
experiences  of  the  ignorant  Boers. 
To  the  organising  and  resourceful 
minds  of  the  leading  Uitlanders,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  necessary  reforms 
and  new  departures  were  all  of  a 
plain  and  easy  nature.  In  a  most 
ungrudging  spirit  the  best  and  sound- 
est advice  was  respectfully  tendered, 
over  and  over  again,  to  the  stubborn 
Boer  President.  Humble  petitions 
were  presented  to  him,  year  after 
year,  beseeching  him  to  adopt  other 
measures  than  those  which  he  and 
his  legislature  were  stupidly  and  mis- 
chievously enacting.  By  a  curious 
inversion  of  thought,  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  officials  imagined  that  whatever 
crippled  the  Uitlanders'  enterprises 
must  needs  benefit  the  Transvaal 
treasury,  and  redound  to  the  greater 
dignity  of  the  Boers.     Thus,  to  their 
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own  hurt,  the  Krugerites  were  con- 
tinually devising  bad  laws  and  taxes, 
and  granting  foolish  monopolies. 

To  those  English  readers  who  have 
not  been  in  South  Africa  the  contro- 
versies between  Uitlanders  and  Boers 
must  seem  hopelessly  unintelligible. 
There  is  one  consideration,  though, 
which  should  strongly  tend  to  pre- 
vent any  pro-Boerism  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  honestly  desire  to 
understand  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
this  long-standing  quarrel;  and  that 
consideration  is  an  impartial  criticism 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  qualifications 
as  an  arbiter  in  this  matter.  It  is 
well  known  that  Sir  Alfred's  first 
care  was  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  Dutch  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
There  was  much  that  he  sympa- 
thised with  in  the  sturdy  patriotism 
of  the  Africander  Bond,  and  of  the 
two  Republics  of  the  Orange  State 
and  the  Transvaal.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that,  with  all  his  openness 
of  mind,  there  was  no  prejudging, 
on  his  part,  of  the  points  at  issue. 
Every  care  was  taken  by  him  to  be 
strictly  impartial  in  his  sympathies. 
If  right  and  justice  had  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Krugerites,  theirs 
would  have  been  the  cause  for  him 
to  espouse  instead  of  that  of  the 
Uitlanders.  The  easier  course  for 
him  to  take  would  have  been  to 
tread  warily  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor,  Lord  Rosmead,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  comforting 
belief  that  the  Uitlanders*  griev- 
ances gave  no  grounds  for  any 
remonstrances  from  him  to  the 
Transvaal  Government.  The  thanks 
of  humanity  are  due  to  him  for 
not  taking  this  easier  course,  but 
manfully  living  laborious  days  in 
carefully  ascertaining  the  real  mean- 
ing of   the   strained   relations  which 


he  found  existing  between  these  high 
contending  factions. 

It  is  for  the  enduring  happiness 
of  the  Boers  themselves,  no  less  than 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Uitlanders, 
that  Krugerism  should  bring  about  its 
own  collapse,  and  be  for  ever  ended. 
What  gain  could  it  be  to  the  deluded 
followers  of  the  crafty  President  to 
fatten  him,  his  concessionaires,  and 
Hollander  office-seekers,  on  the  spoils 
of  official  peculations,  and  unjust  taxes 
and  monopolies?  What  profit  could 
it  be  to  the  simple  Boer  farmers  to 
be  hypnotised  by  Mr.  Kruger's  arts 
into  supporting  an  administration  of 
bribery,  corruption,  intolerance,  mis- 
management, and  misgovernment?  Or 
what  advantage  could  there  be  for  the 
people  at  large  in  all  this  cynical  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
colonists  who  had  built  up  for  them  the 
financial  prosperity  of  their  country  ? 

All  these  threats  of  an  undying 
enmity  between  Dutch  and  English 
will  assuredly  come  to  nothing. 
When  once  the  Boers  have  been 
really  awakened  to  all  the  harm 
which  has  been  wrought  to  them  by 
Krugerism,  and  to  the  honesty  and 
fairness  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
the  two  races  will  work  well  to- 
gether. It  will  be  a  grand  depar- 
ture in  the  Transvaal  to  have  a 
government  which  will  admit  all  its 
subjects,  without  prejudice  of  race, 
to  their  rightful  share  in  framing 
and  administering  the  laws  of  the 
land  they  live  in.  It  will  be  a 
parallel  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  fore- 
cast of  the  unity  he  sought  to  es- 
tablish when  he  said  :  "  This  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom ;  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
that  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

S.  C.  Norris,  J.P. 
(Late  Mining  CommUsioner 
in  Rhodetia.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Colonel  Gex,  refreshing  exhausted 
nature  with  brandy  and  soda-water 
in  the  now  deserted  supper-room, 
arrested  the  glass  half-way  to  his 
lips  and  stared. 

"  Smith  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
thought  you  had  gone  half  an  hour 
ago  !  Delighted  to  see  you  back 
though  ;  what  is  it,  eh  ?  Made  up 
your  mind  to  be  sociable  and  stop 
the  night  ?     Gad,  that's  right ! " 

"Rather  to  go  for  good,"  replied 
Anthony  with  his  grave  unresponsive 
manner  somewhat  intensified. 

"Go!"  echoed  the  Colonel,  ad- 
justing his  eyeglass  to  assist  compre- 
hension. 

"  Yes ;  and,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, to-night." 

"  But— what  the  devil !  " 

"  My  designs  are  in  no  degree  dia- 
bolical," said  Anthony  rather  shortly. 
"  They  are,  as  you  may  guess,  entirely 
beyond  my  control  when  they  neces- 
sitate so  sudden  a  departure,  and  a 
consequent  inconvenience  to  yourself, 
whom  I  would  not  so  requite  for 
many  acts  of  liberality  if  it  were 
avoidable.  I  must  beg  your  permis- 
sion to  relinquish  my  post  at  once, 
Colonel  Gex." 

"I'm  damned  if  I  can  understand 
it  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  evidently  much 
perturbed.  He  helped  himself  gener- 
ously to  another  supply  of  the  bever- 
age whose  absorption  his  secretary 
had  interrupted,  with  the  result  of 
muddling  his  intellects  more  than 
ever.  "  Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make,  of  me  or  of  anybody  else  in  my 
household  ] "  he  asked.     "  If  so,  speak 


out,  my  dear  sir,  and  by  gad  111 
rectify  it !  I  would  not  have  your 
devotion  to  my  interests  repaid  by 
any  act  of  impertinence,  for  a 
thousand  pound." 

"  Everyone  here  has  been  considera- 
tion itself,  Colonel  Gex,  far  more  so 
than  I  deserve.  It  is  simply  that 
I  am  not  a  free  agent  and  must 
abandon  my  charge  at  the  command 
of— of — influences  I  am  unable  to 
combat." 

"  Such  a  devilish  rum  hour  of  the 
night  to  break  tidings  like  this ! " 
protested  the  Colonel  peevishly. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain, 
I  assure  you.  I  grieve  sincerely  to 
have  to  say  it,  and  I  repeat  that  my 
decision  has  not  been  actuated  by 
anything  you  have  said  or  done.  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  let  me  go, 
and  not  force  upon  me  the  painful 
necessity  of  taking  my  leave  sum- 
marily." 

"  The  deuce  !  "  said  Colonel  Gex. 
"My  first  intention  is,  and  always 
has  been,  to  study  your  comfort 
in  every  way;  but  you  will  admit 
this  move  is  confoundedly  abrupt  and 
unintelligible." 

"It  is,"  said  Anthony.  "I  feel 
that  very  keenly,  and  also  that  more 
circumstantial  apologies  are  your  due 
than  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 
The  most  important  thing,  after  all, 
is  the  business  which  I  leave  in 
your  hands.  You  will  find  that  all 
is  going  smoothly;  but  I  will  write 
to  you  to-morrow  upon  one  or  two 
matters  which  may  not  be  quite 
clear,  and  shall  of  course  be  ready 
to  answer  questions  on  anything  that 
may  still  need   elucidation.      If  yon 
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like,  we  can  run  rapidly  through  the 
most  important  now." 

Colonel  Gex,  still  completely  as- 
tounded and  disturbed,  declined  the 
proposition.  In  accordance  with  his 
customary  blindness  to  essentials,  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  taking  over 
himself,  or  explaining  to  a  new  secre- 
tary, details  which  he  had  so  long 
resigned  to  Anthony's  sole  care,  never 
occurred  to  his  prescience ;  instead 
he  confused  himself  in  a  tangle  of 
utterly  trivial  questions.  Where  was 
Anthony  going — had  he  any  career 
more  congenial  in  prospect — why  had 
he  not  danced  to-night — had  someone 
offended  him — did  Gilstrapp  know  of 
his  decision — would  not  he  at  least 
stay  the  night — had  he  said  good-bye 
to  the  girls  ? 

"I  will  not  disturb  them,"  said 
Anthony,  seizing  upon  the  last  ques- 
tion as  the  Colonel  paused  for  breath, 
— and  more  refreshment ;  "  Miss  Bud 
was  overcome  by  fatigue  and  the  heat 
of  the  room.  She  had  a  slight 
fainting-fit  in  the  study,  where  I 
accidentally  discovered  her  resting. 
I  summoned  Miss  Gex,  who  is  seeing 
her  to  bed.  I  will  ask  you  to  make 
my  excuses  to  them." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  unfilial  con- 
duct and  an  entire  absence  of  respect 
from  my  children,"  said  Colonel  Gex  ; 
"but  that  Bud  should  have  taken 
upon  herself  to  be  ill  on  a  night  like 
this,  and  thus  complicate  my  mis- 
fortunes, surpasses  the  worst  I  have 
yet  experienced.  Bud  has  never  been 
out  of  sorts  yet ;  what  does  she  mean 
by  it  ?  The  whole  business,"  said  the 
Colonel,  who,  between  the  effects  of 
a  shock  which  appeared  to  affect  his 
equanimity  rather  disproportionately, 
and  the  means  he  took,  after  more 
drinking  than  dancing  during  the 
evening,  to  mitigate  its  rigour, 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  mental  coma, 
— "the  whole  business  is  a  concatena- 
tion  of  perplexities   which  no  man 


ought  to  be  called  upon  to  bear, 
confound  it ! " 

The  iron  gate  clanged  harshly  be- 
hind Anthony  as  he  passed  into  the 
road, — for  the  last  time.  Once  more 
he  was  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond, 
an  unwilling  struggler  with  destiny 
like  many  others  the  rankling  sting  of 
whose  lot  lies  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  must  always  fight  and  always 
lose.  It  was  very  cold  ;  but  his  eyes 
burned,  and  he  held  out  his  hands  to 
the  cutting  wind  that  it  might  cool 
them,  opened  his  coat  for  the  gusts 
to  penetrate  his  thin  evening-dress 
and  search  his  heart, — as  if  any 
element  could  dissipate  what  it  held 
while  he  lived  ! 

It  was  dark,  pitch  dark,  as  he 
passed  beneath  the  arch  to  his  home ; 
he  could  only  hear  the  river  whisper- 
ing over  the  muddy  shallows  under 
the  edge  of  the  wharf. 

The  door  stood  a  little  way  open, 
and  as  he  entered  he  struck  his  leg 
against  some  article  of  furniture.  He 
could  not  see,  for  the  curtains  were 
close  drawn  over  the  little  window 
and  there  was  no  spark  of  fire  in  the 
grate ;  but  as  he  felt  about  he  became 
conscious  of  a  pervading  confusion. 
The  table  was  out  of  its  place  and 
a  chair  was  overturned ;  some  broken 
glass  crackled  under  his  feet;  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  spirits ;  the  fire 
had  long  gone  out.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  There  was  no  living  being  in 
the  room,  and  no  sound. 

He  opened  the  door  of  Agatha's 
bed-room.  The  window  was  larger 
here,  and  curtainless.  Listening, 
almost  afraid  for  the  minute  to  move 

lest   he  should   tread, listening, 

a  low  breathing  drew  his  strain- 
ing gaze.  What  was  that?  Was  it 
fancy,  or  did  he  really  see  a  pair  of 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  the  darkness? 
He  felt  for  the  moment  unmanned; 
for  nothing  that  earth  could  give  him 
would   he  have  moved  through  the 
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blackness  towards  those  eyes  and 
stretch  out  his  hands  to  touch — what  ? 
Thoy  dilated  and  contracted,  but  the 
breathing  went  on ;  someone  was 
there,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
— if  it  were  no  fancy,  but  actually 
the  intense  sharpening  of  his  per- 
ceptions by  excitement — someone 
staring  menacingly  at  him.  After 
standing  thus  for  a  life- time  as  it 
seemed,  he  remembered  that  there 
were  matches  in  his  coat-pocket. 
At  his  left  hand  there  should  be 
a  bureau ;  yes,  it  stood  there  still, 
with  the  candlestick  upon  it.  With- 
out moving  a  foot,  or  turning  his 
head,  he  drew  out  a  match,  struck 
it  against  the  bureau,  lit  the  candle, 
and  then — 

"  Great  God  ! "  he  cried  aloud. 

They  were  there, — the  eyes  of  his 
wife  whom  he  leaped  at  and  grappled 
with — the  eyes  of  Agatha,  who 
held  her  father  stretched  on  the 
bed,  panting  over  him  like  a  wild 
beast  which  has  pulled  down  the 
quarry,  and  choking  the  life  from  him 
— or  had  done  so,  he  thought,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  swollen  outhanging 
tongue  and  the  lean  clouded  cheeks. 

How  she  fought  as  her  husband 
wrenched  her  from  the  body,  with 
the  strength  of  three  men  and  the 
venom  of  a  Fury  !  Scripture  Soffit 
rolled  from  the  bed,  and  Anthony 
slowly  prevailed  and  drew  her  down 
upon  it,  pinning  her  there.  Slowly 
her  wildness  slipped  from  her ;  slowly 
the  drawn  muscles  of  the  thin  arms 
relaxed  in  his  grip,  and  none  too 
soon,  for  he  was  almost  exhausted. 
The  great  masses  of  her  hair  were 
falling  loose,  and  a  lock  of  it,  as  he 
stooped  to  readjust  his  hold  more 
gently,  strayed  over  his  shoulder 
even  as  the  finer,  lighter  shower  from 
another  woman's  head  had  strayed 
but  a  little  while  since.  He  shook 
it  off  quickly,  and  stirred  the  old 
man   with    his   foot,    for    his    hands 


could  not  yet  be  spared.  Scripture 
lay  like  a  log,  without  sense  or 
motion.  If  he  could  only  get  water 
to  moisten  those  dried  lips  ! 

Thus  he  remained  till  his  wife  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  kind  of  stupor ;  yet  he 
watched  her  still,  for  a  time  which 
seemed  aeons,  for  it  might  easily  be 
one  of  the  cunning  subterfuges  of 
madness.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
the  stertorous  breathing  grew  more 
and  more  subdued  until  it  was  almost 
imperceptible.  He  took  his  hands 
away  furtively :  she  never  stirred ; 
and  stepping  softly  backward,  watch- 
ing for  the  least  movement,  he  reached 
the  water-jug.  Laving  the  old  man's 
temples  and  lips,  he  placed  him  in 
an  easy  position,  and  did  all  that 
his  poor  skill  in  medicine  suggested 
to  recall  the  spirit,  if  it  were  only 
dormant  and  not  finally  fled.  His 
wife  stayed  as  he  had  left  her,  and 
he  thought  she  must  be  asleep. 

"Agatha,"  he  said,  and  smoothed 
back  the  unruly  hair ;  but  there  was 
no  reply. 

At  his  voice,  even  as  he  turned 
to  look,  a  quiver  came  into  old  Soffit's 
face.  She  had  not  killed  him ;  and 
the  awful  probability  of  murder  was 
lifted  from  her  husband's  soul  in  a 
silent  prayer  of  thankfulness.  He 
managed  to  find,  cunningly  secreted 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  bottle 
still  half  full  of  brandy,  and  mixing 
some  of  this  with  water,  he  poured 
it  spoonful  by  spoonful  down  the 
old  man's  throat. 

"  Anthony,  my  dear,"  said  the  poor 
old  fellow,  after  a  feeble  gasp,  "is 
that  you  come  back?  Lord,  I  am 
thankful!  So  loving  have  we  been  to- 
gether all  this  evening,  like  old  times, 
when  she  was  a  little  prattling  thing, 
and  the  light  of  my  desolate  home. 
What  did  she  come  at  me  for,  after 
acting  so  plausible  1 " 

He  fell  into  a  spasm  of  trembling, 
and   Anthony  fed   him  and   encour- 
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aged  him.  At  intervals  he  glanced 
fearfully  at  the  figure  on  the  bed. 
"What's  to  be  done?"  he  moaned. 
"My  poor  girl — my  poor  girl !  Aggie, 
how  could  you  act  so  cruel  to  your 
poor  old  father  ?  How  is  she  now  ?  " 
he  cried,  clutching  at  Anthony 
"  Does  she  sham  dead  ? " 

"She  is  in  a  fit,  I  fear/'  said 
Anthony.  "Come  into  the  next 
room  where  you  cannot  see  her." 

He  raked  the  fire  together  and 
kindled  it,  lit  a  smoky  lamp  the 
household  boasted,  and  placed  the 
distraught  old  creature  in  his  accus- 
tomed corner  with  books  and  the 
brandy  and  water  handy. 

"So,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  cheerfulness ;  "  now  you  can  rest 
safely  here  while  I  knock  up  a 
doctor." 

"  Anthony  !  Anthony  !  Don't  go 
for  to  leave  me — for  the  Lord 
A'mighty's  sake,  don't!  She'll  come 
to,  and  make  away  with  me ;  lock 
her  in ;  take  me  with  you ;  let's  both 
stop  together  till  the  dawn;  anything, 
only  don't  leave  me  alone  here  ! " 

"Something  must  be  done;  it 
would  be  wickedness  to  wait  for  day- 
light while  she  may  be  dying.  I 
shall  not  be  longer  than  I  can  help. 
We  dare  not  leave  her  alone,  and 
if  she  stirs  you  can  call  for  help  in 
the  street.  See  how  we  are  situated, 
— be  a  man  and  a  Christian,  Mr. 
Soffit ;  your  daughter's  life  is  probably 
hanging  in  the  balance." 

"  I  can't,  Anthony,"  cried  Scripture, 
covering  his  face  with  his  withered 
hands.  "I  can't,  my  dear;  I  would 
if  I  could,  and  'tis  cowardly  to  taunt 
me  for  being  old  and  wore  out  with 
trouble.  Oh,  Anthony,  I've  read  one 
tale  of  late  more  often  than  all  the 
others  put  together ;  I've  read  it  with 
a  sort  of  fascination  and  a  dread,  my 
dear,  for  I  was  frightened  that  the 
terror  of  it  would  one  day  come 
home  to  me, — and  even  now  it  has  1 


Those   words   have   run   through  my 
later  days  like  the  text  of  a  sermon — 


Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour 

more  or  less ; 
And,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 


Anthony,  I  dare  not  watch  alone  by 
my  only  child." 

"Will  you  go  for  a  doctor,  then, 
while  I  wait  ? " 

"  Won't  you  come  too  ? " 

"She  may  do  herself  an  injury," 
said  Anthony.  "  No ;  one  of  us  must 
stay  here." 

"  But  I  know  of  no  doctors." 

In  his  perplexity  a  new  idea  sud- 
denly struck  Anthony.  "  Go  to  Snid- 
gery,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  very  far ; 
wake  him  and  bring  him  back.  Come," 
he  urged,  "you  will  not  refuse;  so 
much  depends  upon  you  and  your 
quickness." 

With  tremors  which  it  was  plain 
the  old  man  subdued  by  main  com- 
pulsion of  his  kindly  heart,  he  con- 
sented, allowed  his  son-in-law  to 
throw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and 
tottered  out  into  the  yard.  Anthony 
watched  till  the  footsteps  died  away 
beyond  the  arch,  and  then  returned 
to  the  bedside  of  his  wife. 

She  lay  so  still,  but  his  senses  were 
overcharged  and  numb;  he  had  lost 
even  the  feeling  of  apprehension.  No 
harm  could  come  to  the  old  man, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  losing  him- 
self in  his  dazed  state  and  wandering 
about  until  daylight.  For  the  present 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more  than  wait. 
He  moved  her  gently  into  a  more 
comfortable  position,  and  sat  down 
to  listen  for  returning  steps.  It  still 
wanted  an  hour  or  two  to  the  tardy 
winter  sunrise,  and  the  stillness '  was 
profound;  only  the  river  could  be 
heard     lapping     furtively     at     long 
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intervals  over  the  mud.  The  fire  he 
had  lit  in  the  next  room  looked  cheer- 
ful, and  he  was  very  cold  ;  but  he 
remained  by  his  wife.  A  church- 
clock  struck,  he  could  not  quite  hear 
what,  but  he  thought  it  must  be  five ; 
and  then  followed  another  of  those 
long-drawn  periods  of  silence  broken 
only  by  some  vehicle  crashing  by, 
startlingly  distinct,  in  the  street;  it 
dwindled  away,  like  a  narrowing 
riband  of  sound,  into  infinity  of  space, 
and  once  again  he  was  left  alone  with 
the  night  and  the  stillness  and  the 
motionless  figure  on  the  bed. 

At  length,  when  he  had  almost 
forgotten  that  he  waited  for  anyone, 
voices  broke  on  his  ear,  and  three 
men  came  in.  The  practical  Snidgery 
had  procured  a  doctor. 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  said  Snidgery,  as 
Anthony  rose  to  receive  them,  "  this 
is  a  bad  job."  He  looked  surpassingly 
frowsy  as  he  stood  there,  combing  out 
his  red  whiskers  with  his  dirty  fingers, 
and  staring  at  the  recumbent  form. 
He  did  not  take  this  sudden  inroad 
on  his  slumbers  easily,  and  it  needed 
all  his  appreciation  of  the  solemnity 
of  his  surroundings  to  keep  him  from 
expressing  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
with  his  usual  freedom.  "A  sight 
of  brandy  must  have  been  drunk 
or  spilled,  to  judge  by  the  smell ;  I 
wonder  how  she  come  by  it." 

The  doctor,  busying  himself  by  the 
bed,  looked  up  impatiently. 

"  We'd  better  clear  out,  I  suppose," 
said  Josh,  taking  the  hint.  The 
doctor  nodded.  "  Now,  Scripture," 
he  continued,  lugging  his  friend  into 
the  next  room,  "don't  stand  mazed; 
all  that's  to  be  done,  he'll  do.  Get 
up  against  the  fire,  and  thaw  your 
brain,  for  it  seems  froze." 

They  stood,  one  upon  each  side  of 
the  mantelpiece,  old  Scripture  meekly 
submitting  to  his  strong-minded  com- 
panion, and  fingering  a  volume  in  his 
pocket  mechanically,  as  he  often  did 


when  compelled  to  take  part  in  a 
conversation  which  his  dreamy  wits 
were  unable  to  follow.  As  for  Josh,' 
he  found  his  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
tongue  unequal  to  the  emergency ;  he 
felt  genuinely  sorry  for  the  stricken 
father,  though  none  would  have 
thought  so  who  saw  him  still  pro- 
saically combing  his  ragged  whiskers 
and  glowering  moodily  at  the  fire. 

Anthony  left  the  doctor  with  her, 
and  went  out  into  the  yard.  He 
could  not  even  endure  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  men  while  he  was 
awaiting  the  verdict.  He  had  in- 
tended to  return  to  Gilstrapp's  rooms 
to  change  his  clothes,  but  the  tragedy 
of  the  night  had  driven  all  other 
things  from  his  mind;  and  now  he 
stood  buffeted  by  the  bleak  wind  in 
thin  evening-dress,  till  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing forced  him  to  seize  at  something 
for  support.  It  was  the  doctor's  arm 
that  held  him  during  the  paroxysm, 
and  the  doctor's  voice  that  spoke 
when  he  collapsed  exhausted. 

"  It  is  you  who  need  my  assistance  ; 
I  can  do  nothing  in  there." 

"She—" 

"  Yes.  A  ruptured  blood-vessel  in 
the  brain.     Oh,  no ;  no  pain." 

And  no  consciousness  after  he  had 
rushed  upon  her,  and  wrestled  with 
her,  like  an  enemy.  She  had  not 
spoken  to  him  one  word,  from  first  to 
last. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

It  is  a  pleasant  evening  in  autumn, 
in  the  year  following  the  unhappy 
Agatha's  death,  and  the  fallen  leaves 
lie  thick  in  Colonel  Gex's  garden, 
russet  and  crimson  and  pale  yellow. 
The  outside  of  Colonel  Gex's  house 
looks  inviting  and  homely,  despite  its 
size ;  and  inside  the  promise  is  amply 
fulfilled. 

The  wide  square  hall  has  capacious 
chairs  in  it,  drawn  for  the  most  part 
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round  the  hearth  on  which  glowing 
logs  splutter  melodiously  and  fill 
the  corners  with  dancing  shadows. 
Thick  rugs  are  strewn  over  the 
polished  oaken  floor ;  one  especially 
soft  one  is  drawn  close  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  Bud  has  appropriated  it 
as  her  territory.  Colonel  Gex  and 
Alice,  being  staid,  and  possibly 
enjoying  more  real  comfort  on  that 
account,  are  content  with  chairs,  as  is 
another  figure,  midway  between  them, 
— the  figure  of  Mr.  Gilstrapp. 

Vehicles  have  driven  up  during 
the  day,  laden  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  luggage  plastered  with  foreign 
labels,  so  there  is  no  necessity  to 
cite  the  Coloners  eagle  nose  as  evi- 
dence that  he  has  been  sojourning 
abroad  with  his  family ;  nevertheless 
it  is  tanned  to  rather  an  unbecoming 
hue,  and  the  rest  of  his  physiognomy 
remaining  comparatively  unaffected 
by  southern  suns  does  not  diminish 
the  added  prominence  of  his  already 
most  prominent  feature.  He  has 
enjoyed  himself  amazingly,  and  looks 
altogether  different  from  the  nervous, 
irritable  individual  who  had  been  so 
discomposed  by  the  curt  resignation 
of  a  secretary.  Alice's  placid  face, 
also,  has  lost  many  of  the  faint  lines 
which  housekeeping  and  its  attendant 
cares  had  begun  to  mark  upon  her 
forehead ;  otherwise  she  is  herself, 
self-contained  and  thoughtful ;  but 
then  it  was  not  upon  her  account 
that  they  had  spent  almost  a  year  in 
leisurely  travel.  Bud  was  responsible 
for  that. 

Bud,  secretly  tearful  and  depressed, 
without  curiosity  for  novelty  or  appe- 
tite for  amusement,  was  a  being  they 
did  not  know;  and  her  sister,  sup- 
ported by  professional  advice,  insisted 
upon  movement  and  change.  The 
Colonel,  grumbling,  yielded;  and  the 
time  pleasantly  spun  itself  out  until 
Alice  saw  the  cure  effected,  and, 
moving   spirit    of    the   household   as 
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in  her  quiet  way  she  always  was, 
brought  them  home  again.  And  now 
it  was  the  sweetest  of  all  rests,  that 
after  a  long  journey,  when  one  drops 
back  with  a  half-smothered  sigh  of 
satisfaction  into  well-remembered  and 
well-loved  scenes. 

"And  so  you  have  enjoyed  your- 
selves?" observed  Mr.  Gilstrapp  foi 
the  third  time  in  the  half -hour.  He 
had  been  upon  the  threshold  almost 
as  soon  as  they  returned. 

"  Oh,  it  was  lovely ! "  said  Bud  in  a 
most  convincing  tone.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  finally,  to  live  out  of 
dirty,  smoky  London." 

"  How  long  does  finality  count  with 
you  ?  "  enquired  Mr.  Gilstrapp.  "  A 
fortnight?" 

"You  are  an  old  —  duffer,"  said 
Bud  contemptuously,  "  who—" 

"  What  a  young  woman !  "  inter- 
rupted her  father,  apostrophising  the 
nickering  shadows  on  the  ceiling ; 
"  what  manners !  Heavens  !  where 
did  she  learn  them  ?     Not  from  me." 

" —  Duffer,"  pursued  Bud  with  the 
utmost  calmness,  "who,  because  you 
have  been  all  over  the  world,  and 
have  no  enthusiasm  left,  are  sarcastic 
with  all  who  don't  pretend  to  be  blasi. 
You  remind  me  of  that  mummy  or 
something  I  learned  about  at  school, 
and  which  they  called  a  memento  mart, 
I  think." 

"  I,  a  mummy  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gilstrapp ;  "a  mummy  scaling  fourteen 
stone  and  upwards.  1  Get  along  with 
you,  schoolgirl,  back  to  your  books 
and  learn  a  better  simile  1  Travel 
will  not  teach  you  anything  while  you 
lack  the  power  of  perception." 

Bud  tossed  her  head,  quite  in  the 
old  style,  and  scornfully  ignored  his 
raillery. 

"  It  has  improved  her  body,  if  not 

her   mind,  at  any  rate,"  said   Alice. 

"  She  is  not  the  same  Bud  who  went 

away  broken  down  by  hysteria." 

"And   too  much  amusement,  and 
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over-eating, "  said  Colonel  Gex.  "  That 
is  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  I 
am  firmly  convinced.  Hysteria  !  there 
was  no  such  ailment  known  in  my 
day,  when  girls  were  better  brought 
up.  Moreover,"  he  added,  feeling  that, 
in  his  capacity  of  parent,  it  was  desir- 
able for  him  to  deliver  castigation 
impartially,  "you  were  equally  to 
blame,  Alice.  You  are  old  enough  to 
know  what's  right  from  what's  wrong, 
and  should  spare  some  of  the  care 
you  expend  upon  your  own  moral 
well-being  for  the  training  of  your 
younger  sister." 

"  Fiddlestick,  Papa !  "  cried  Bud  ; 
"I  do  not  require  training,  do  I, 
Duffer?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp,  "no- 
thing short  of  complete  reincarnation 
will  do  you  any  good." 

"  Bud  is  not  greedy,  Papa,"  said 
Alice,  after  patting  her  sister's  cheek 
as  a  mother  might.  "And  she  is  a 
very  good  girl,  indeed,  at  heart ;  but 
sometimes  I  think  that  if  she  would 
condescend  to  come  to  her  sister  for 
advice,  or  would  not  so  contemp- 
tuously reject  it  when  offered — " 

"Oh,  what  a  tedious  beginning!" 
interposed  Bud  lightly.  "  I  foresee  a 
tirade.  Papa,  have  you  been  over  the 
cellar?" 

"  Not  yet.  The  deuce,  child,  I  have 
only  been  home  an  hour  ! " 

"Because  the  Duffer  had  the  run 
of  the  house  while  we  were  away — " 

"  This  globe-trotter  is  the  very 
mischief  with  her  aspersions,"  ex- 
claimed the  Duffer  good-humouredly. 
"  Miss  Alice,  how  are  we  to  punish 
her?" 

"By  going  away  and  leaving  her 
to  her  own  society,"  suggested  Alice. 
"  She  soon  tires  of  that." 

"  Thank  you,"  retorted  Bud  ;  "she 
is  willing  to  admit  so  much,  but  of 
two  evils  she  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  lesser  ; "  and  having  turned  the 
conversation  from  a  dangerous  topic, 


she  stretched  herself  at  length  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  incandes- 
cent heart  of  the  logs  as  if  in  pursuit 
of  some  reminiscences  they  had  con- 
jured up. 

"By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp 
suddenly,  "you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  your  old  secretary  is  coming 
back." 

"  Hah ! "  rejoined  the  Colonel, 
pulling  his  moustache  ;  "  hah  ! " 

"  I  wish  he  would  look  after  him- 
self better,"  continued  Mr.  Gilstrapp 
thoughtfully,  more  to  himself  than 
aloud  ;  "  he  is  a  good  fellow,  if  you 
like." 

"And  how  have  you  been,  Walpole?" 
asked  Colonel  Gex  under  the  hand 
engaged  with  the  moustache. 

"I?"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp  lightly. 
"  Just  the  same  as  ever,  you  know,  as 
I  told  you  in  my  letters ;  tough  as  a 
gipsy,  and  only  suffering  from  the 
incurable  complaint  of  being  born  too 
soon."  ("And  too  foolish,"  put  in  Bud 
parenthetically,  poking  the  logs  to 
cover  her  words.)  "You  have  heard 
nothing  of  Smith  since  he  left  you  ? " 

"  No,  Walpole,"  said  Colonel  Gex, 
"  no." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  will  be  glad  of  some 
tidings,  I'm  sure;  you  got  to  like 
him,  eh?" 

"  Consumedly,"  said  Colonel  Gex, 
neglecting  his  moustache  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  crossing  and  recrossing  his 
legs. 

"  Is  he  stronger  ?  "  asked  Alice. 
"  He  never  looked  or  seemed  welL" 

"I  don't  know.  He  has  been 
away  practically  the  whole  time  that 
you  have,  and  also  for  his  health ;  I 
managed  to  ship  him  to  Madeira  after 
superhuman  efforts  of  persuasion,  for 
really  he  needed  it.  It  is  a  shocking 
story,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp  with  a 
lowering  of  his  robust  voice.  "  His 
wife  died  the  very  night  he  left  here, 
— an  hour  or  two  after  he  reached 
home,  in  fact." 
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"  The  very  night !  "  echoed  Alice. 
Neither  her  father  nor  Bud  spoke. 

"  Yes  ;  for  the  time  he  was  entirely 
crushed,  and  more  like  a  badly  con- 
structed automaton  than  a  man.  And 
yet  he  possessed  first-rate  capabilities, 
as  you  found,  Gex  ? " 

"  Eh  1 "  said  the  Colonel. 

"I  say,  poor  Anthony  earned  his 
money  well  with  you ;  his  head  was 
screwed  on  the  right  way  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Colonel  Gex. 

"  I  took  him  in  hand,"  continued 
Gilstrapp ;  "  'pon  my  soul  and  honour 
I  have  never  come  across  such  a  case  of 
prostration, — poor  chap,  poor  chap  !  " 

"How  could  he  afford  to  go  to 
Madeira,  and  stay  there  all  these 
months?"  asked  Colonel  Gex,  ap- 
parently with  a  sense  of  injury  upon 
him. 

"  Oh,  one  generally  manages — " 

"If  one  has  friends,"  concluded 
Alice,  as  he  paused  lamely. 

"Miss  Alice,  you  interrupt  the 
sequence  of  my  ideas,"  protested 
Gilstrapp. 

"I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Smith," 
she  answered,  smiling.  "  Please  go 
on." 

"  He  writes  to  me  often,  but  never 
mentions  his  health.  Let's  hope  it 
is  restored,  as  he  is  so  outrageously 
determined  upon  braving  a  London 
winter.     /  can't  keep  him  away." 

"  He  may  have  those  whom  he 
would  be  near  if  he  feels — " 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Gilstrapp 
quickly ;  "  don't  suggest  such  con- 
tingencies. His  has  been  a  sad  story, 
so  far  as  I  know  it,  and  I  believe  the 
exaggerated  conception  of  pride,  which 
has  always  stood  in  his  way,  hides 
even  more  than  is  revealed ;  it  is  time 
luck  took  a  turn  with  him.  He  is 
young,  Miss  Alice,  and  resignation  is 
a  virtue  I  never  rated  very  high,  by 
jingo !  as  I  mean  to  tell  him.  Make 
a  brave  show — it  goes  a  long  way." 

Mr.    Gilstrapp   rapped    his    broad 


chest  and  nodded  knowingly.  The 
intermittent  flames  glanced  on  his 
open  face, — a  good  face  to  have  in  a 
friend  ;  there  was  an  affinity  between 
it  and  Alice's,  not  patent,  but  subtle 
and  enduring  ;  allow  for  the  difference 
of  sex,  take  into  account  how  traits 
are  manifested  more  crudely  in  a 
man,  and  they  were  very  much  alike. 
However  he  began,  he  always  ended, 
when  she  was  at  hand,  by  addressing 
his  remarks  to  her,  and  he  did  so  now. 
They  were  both  in  the  light  also, 
while  Colonel  Gex  remained  in  shadow, 
and  Bud's  face  was  turned  from  them  ; 
but  it  was  Bud  who  spoke  next. 

"Was  he  unhappy  in  his  married 
life  ? "  she  asked  indifferently. 

"What,  the  silent  maiden  inter- 
ested? But  then  she  found  him  a 
prematurely  old  buffer,  I  remember, 
and  fine  sport  to  tease." 

"  We  all  respected  him,"  said  Alice. 
"  We  should  like  to  hear  so  much  as 
you  feel  justified  in  telling." 

"Idle  curiosity,"  said  her  father, 
in  snappish  soliloquy.  "Woman's 
curse,  and  man's,  since  the  creation." 

"I  give  them  credit  for  better 
motives  than  that,  Gex." 

"You,  a  bachelor,  know  best  of 
course.     Go  on." 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  settled  back  in  his 
chair,  turning  it  a  little  toward  Alice, 
so  that  he  could  see  her  during  his 
narration  without  too  obviously  talk- 
ing at  her.  Bud's  back  was  toward 
him  as  before,  her  hands  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  on  the  fire.  Colonel  Gex 
snorted  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
shadows,  but  whether  from  boredom 
or  in  testimony  that  he  politely 
followed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say. 

"  When  you  were  good  enough, 
on  my  solicitation,  to  give  him  a 
helping  hand,  he  and  I  had  been 
acquainted  some  ten  years  or  so ;  and 
our  acquaintance,  though  intermit- 
tent, was  always,  from  various  causes, 
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intimate.  He  wasn't  expansive  or 
talkative,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  he 
was,  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  more 
or  less  a  closed  book.  He  might  have 
been  the  same  to  me,  but  our  first 
encounter,  being  of  a  rather  unusual 
character,  compelled  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence  on  his  part ;  and  after- 
wards the  friendship  ripened  very 
quickly, — because  we  were  constitu- 
tionally as  wide  apart  as  the  Poles, 
I  dare  say.  But  here  am  I  wander- 
ing all  over  the  shop,  and  telling  the 
middle  of  the  story  before  the  begin- 
ning. I  haven't  mentioned  how  I 
picked  him  up  yet,  have  I  ? " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Alice,  who  was 
very  methodical.  "I  was  beginning 
to  wonder  when  that  was  coming." 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  burst  into  one  of 
his  great  hearty  peals  of  laughter. 
"  What  a  wooden-headed  fellow  I 
am  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Of  course  I 
haven't.  To  begin  again, — and  just 
pull  me  up,  Miss  Alice,  will  you,  if  I 
lose  my  bearings  1 

"  It  happened  that,  at  the  juncture 
whence  I  should  have  started,  I  was 
making  a  loafing  sort  of  tour  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  driving  now  and 
then,  walking  now  and  then,  riding 
now  and  then,  you  understand,  as 
the  fancy  took  me,  or  as  I  could  find 
means  of  locomotion.  One  day  I  had 
put  in  only  walking,  and  a  good 
stretch  of  it  over  execrable  roads  ;  so, 
when  afternoon  began  to  close  down, 
and  I  found  myself  at  the  suburbs 
of  a  filthy  and  picturesque  little  town, 
I  decided  to  sleep  there  and  brave  the 
dirt,  instead  of  taking  a  vehicle  on  to 
Genoa,  which  was  my  real  objective, 
if  I  could  be  described  as  aiming  at 
anything  definite.  The  place  was 
called  Chiotti,  I  think,  but  I  won't  be 
quite  certain ;  anyhow,  it  don't  matter 
much ;  what  chiefly  concerned  me  was 
to  discover  some  decent  accommoda- 
tion.    The  only  hotel  which  any  but 


an  Italian  could  have  tolerated  pro- 
fessed the  rare  miracle  of  a  full  list  of 
guests ;  but  they  ultimately  squeezed 
me  in  somehow  as  a  concession  (sub- 
sequently charging  me  upon  that 
basis,  if  I  remember  right),  and  gave 
me  a  dinner  which  did  not  reek  so 
egregiously  of  oil  as  I  was  prepared 
to  discover.  Altogether,  I  thought 
myself  lucky,  and  went  outside  to 
doze  under  the  starlight  before  turn- 
ing in.  The  dozing  did  not  last  long; 
I  was  pretty  soon  woke  by  the  devil's 
own  row,  and  went  in  to  see  what 
was  up. 

"There  appeared  to  have  been  a 
quarrel  of  some  sort,  and  a  woman, 
as  usual,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  She 
stood  near  the  door,  with  a  heightened 
colour,  but  laughing  all  the  same ; 
and,  by  jingo,  in  all  my  knocking 
about,  I  have  seen  few  handsomer. 
She  was  a  dark  type,  and  might,  I 
thought  at  the  time,  have  had  gipsy  or 
Jewish  blood  in  her  veins.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  I  was  wrong,  but  it 
was  quite  a  pardonable  supposition  in 
anyone  seeing  her  as  I  saw  her  then : 
dark  eyes,  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black, 
and  languishing  or  passionate' at  will ; 
figure  like  a  dart ;  rich  colouring  and 
features  inclined  to  the  aquiline;  a 
monstrous  quantity  of  rather  coarse 
hair.  She  was  a  splendid  creature, 
brimming  over  with  life,  but  ob- 
viously not  a  lady.  She  spoke  well 
enough,  walked  well  enough,  had 
passably  good  manners  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  but  there  was  something, 
— well,  she  was  not  a  lady. 

"  I  pushed  through  the  little  crowd 
of  servants,  and  visitors  at  the  hotel, 
presumably,  who  had  collected  near 
her  round  the  door,  until  I  could  get 
a  clear  view  of  what  the  row  was. 
I  thought  there  might  be  some  of 
the  knife-work  going  on  which 
those  scoundrels  are  prone  to. 
Stretched  at  his  length  on  the  floor 
was  a  smartly  dressed  Italian,  some 
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local  dandy,  I  take  it,  scowling  and 
cursing  mighty  fluently  through  the 
trickle  of  blood  which  ran  from  his 
mouth  where  it  had  been  struck.  It 
was  a  very  nice  clean  blow,"  said  Mr. 
Gilstrapp  meditatively;  "I  should 
like  to  have  seen  it;  he  must  have 
gone  over  like  a  ninepin.  It's  a  pity 
he  would  not  stand  up  to  another ; 
for  he  deserved  it,  look  you,  and  I 
don't  say  that  from  a  spirit  of 
ferocious  insularity,  for  if —  " 

"You  are  moralising,"  interposed 
Alice  severely,  "  and  that  is  not  the 
story,  Mr.  Gilstrapp." 

"Right,  as  always,  Miss  Alice," 
said  Gilstrapp.  "Well,  to  get  on. 
Over  him  was  standing  a  young 
fellow, — he  looked  a  regular  boy,  and 
younger  by  comparison  with  the  other 
fellow,  which  was  to  his  credit — with 
black  hair  and  an  excitable  face, 
which  twitched  and  worked  like  the 
deuce.  He  suggested  to  me  a  cheer- 
ful spark  who  had  been  going  the 
pace,  you  know,  Gex ;  and  he  was 
telling  the  other  man  to  apologise  on 
his  bended  knees  without  loss  of  time 
or  make  his  peace  with  Heaven.  It 
was  tolerably  amusing,  for  he  ground 
out  his  rage  in  English,  and  his 
adversary  swore  a  hundred  to  the 
dozen  in  Italian.  I  came  alongside 
him,  and  offered  my  services  and 
sympathies  (without  knowing  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  case,  mark  you, 
which  rather  lets  me  in  for  a  charge 
of  partisanship)  as  an  interpreter. 

"  He  was  ridiculously  grateful,  and, 
without  letting  his  quarry  stir  an 
inch,  poured  into  my  ear  the  tale 
of  his  wrongs,  which,  sifted  down, 
amounted  to  this.  The  woman  I 
had  seen  was  his  wife  ;  she  was 
beautiful,  and  an  actress,  and,  after 
the  custom  of  her  tribe,  was  rather 
fond  of  publishing  the  latter  fact  as 
freely  as  if  it  entitled  her  to  a  place 
among  the  elect  of  the  earth.  Pre- 
suming   upon    her    vivacity,   and    a 


knowledge  of  actresses  gathered  from 
personal  experience,  I  judge,  the 
Italian  had  shown  familiarity  border- 
ing upon  offensive  affection.  'For 
which,'  says  that  boy,  'he'll  apolo- 
gise, like  the  dirty  blackguard  he 
is,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his 
body.'  Gad ! "  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp, 
rubbing  his  sinewy  hands  together, 
"  young  Smith  had  some  spirit  in 
those  days ! " 

Bud  murmured  a  question. 

"Eh,  my  dear?" 

"Did  he  apologise ?" 

"  Oh,  aye,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp ; 
"he  grovelled  fast  enough,  and  quite 
right  too,  though  I  am  prepared  to 
own  the  contest  grew  one-sided,  for 
none  of  his  compatriots  would  aid 
him,  and  I  enlisted  under  Anthony's 
banner;  I  being,"  added  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp modestly,  "rather  a  heavy 
man  to  fall  against  and  in  good  train- 
ing at  that  time. 

"That  was  our  introduction.  To 
speak  frankly,  what  I  did,  I  did  more 
for  his  sake  than  hers.  She  seemed 
rather  to  regard  the  whole  aflair  too 
much  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  and  a 
tribute  to  her  charms,  to  please  me. 
However,  as  they  were  remaining 
there  a  few  days,  I  stayed  on  as 
well,  having  no  particular  itinerary, 
and  we  hit  it  off  very  well.  It  was 
their  wedding-trip,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  youthful  husband  more  in- 
fatuated than  was  Anthony.  So  far 
as  personal  attractions  were  con- 
cerned, she  was  entitled  to  all  he 
bestowed  so  lavishly,  but — well,  well ! 

"She  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
the  language,  and  he  very  few,  so  I 
made  myself  useful  in  that  respect. 
Ultimately,  they  both  so  cordially 
begged  me  to  remain  with  them  until 
they  took  boat  for  England,  that  I 
consented.  She  was  a  great  talker, 
mostly  in  a  boasting  strain  of  her 
talents  and  what  they  would  effect, 
but  not  a  person    from  whom  one 
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gained  any  tangible  information. 
With  Anthony  it  was  different.  He 
told  me  of  all  his  plans ;  how  he 
was  going  on  the  stage  to  please 
his  wife,  and  though  he  could  not 
pretend  to  be  a  genius,  meant  rising 
by  unflagging  energy  side  by  side 
with  her,  so  that  he  should  not 
disgrace  her.  It  was  very  pretty, 
but  he  was  no  more  built  for  an  actor 
than  I,  and  so  he  afterwards  found; 
but  that  is  going  ahead  too  fast. 
He  told  me  about  his  resources,  and 
I  felt  myself  old  enough  to  lecture 
him  upon  spending,  in  expensive 
foreign  travel,  money  which  would 
be  mightily  handy  when  he  set  up 
housekeeping  in  earnest.  The  tour 
was  his  wife's  idea,  I  found, — she  had 
never  been  abroad  before — and  so, 
of  course,  he  defended  it  warmly. 
'Rank  nonsense/  thinks  I,  but  did 
not  say  so;  for  beside  having  no 
right,  I  didn't  want  him  to  break 
up  our  friendship  by  an  attempt  to 
knock  me  down. 

"  It  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  they 
left  me  and  I  rambled  on.  In  this 
way  Anthony  and  I  met." 

Some  fragments  of  wood  fell  tink- 
ling upon  the  tiles  of  the  hearth. 
Alice  rose  and  replaced  them  with  a 
pair  of  brass  tongs.  The  interruption 
seemed  to  check  Mr.  Gilstrapp's 
powers  of  narration,  for  he  did  not 
resume  until  Alice  spoke  :  "  One  can 
almost  guess  the  rest." 

"  It  is  all  most  absorbing,"  observed 
Colonel  Gex  from  his  chair,  with  the 
shadows  deeper  than  ever  about  him ; 
"but  really,  you  know,  Walpole, 
you're  getting  devilish  long-winded." 

"Maybe  I  am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp.  "Yes,  yes,  I  admit  it.  It's 
the  fault  of  my  age  to  be  garrulous 
about  what  nobody  else  cares  for." 

Bud  began  to  speak,  but  ceased 
as  her  sister  interposed  also.  Alice's 
words  were  marked  by  a  quiet  air 
of    conviction,    and  when  she   asked 


him  to  resume,  Mr.  Gilstrapp  took  up 
the  thread  of  his  narrative. 

"  Your  observation  is  not  at  fault,. 
Miss  Alice.  I  purposely  elaborated 
the  beginning  to  foreshadow  the  end, 
and  so  save  myself  the  painful  task 
of  being  minute  later.  Stories  of  this 
sort  run  in  very  similar  grooves  when 
they  start  with  the  same  mistakes. 
She  was  some  years  older  than  he,  and 
utterly  unfitted  by  training,  birth,  and 
temperament  to  be  his  wife.  The 
folly  he  committed  in  the  first  instance 
required  the  usual  sacrifices,  and  he 
was  of  the  spirit  which  carried  them 
to  quixotic  extremes.  Even  to  me  he 
was  obstinately  and  designedly  dumb 
upon  the  connections  from  which  he 
had  cut  himself  adrift.  I  divined 
that  violent  recriminations  and  re- 
proaches must  have  occurred ;  but  I 
am  still  as  firmly  convinced  as  I  was 
then  that  his  entire  ostracism  was 
partly  his  own  pride's  doing.  He 
would  not  humble  himself,  or  ask  for 
a  sixpence  or  even  a  civil  word,  I'll 
be  bound.  I  gathered  he  had  left 
Oxford  but  a  little  time  before  his 
marriage,  and  it  required  no  unusual 
perspicuity  to  perceive  how  he  had 
been  brought  up, — in  luxury,  pleasure, 
a  spoiled  childhood  possibly — with  no 
practical  knowledge  of  anything  that 
could  equip  him  for  the  battle  of  life. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
called  to  the  bar;  but  if  there  be  a 
more  useless  calling  for  a  man  cursed 
with  wire-drawn  sensibilities,  and  void 
of  friends,  money,  or  influence,  I  don't 
know  it.  He  was  a  clever  chap, 
though,  as  you  found,  Gex,  and  might 
have  done  well,  if  he  could  have  sur- 
mounted his  objection  to  asking  favours 
— and  thrown  that  woman  overboard." 

Colonel  Gex  did  not  answer.  "  He 
proved  invaluable  to  Papa,"  said 
Alice. 

"And  would  have  been  to  any- 
body," said  Mr.  Gilstrapp  stoutly; 
"  but  only  suggest  a  separation  from 
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his  wife,  and  he  was  off  in  a  brace 
of  shakes.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  decry  chivalry,"  he  continued 
gravely;  "we  have  too  small  a  store 
left  in  the  old  world  to  do  that, 
and  yet, — that  woman  dragged  him 
through  the  deeps.  Another  would 
have  murdered,  or  left  her;  he  did 
neither.  Upbringing  apart,  he  was 
not  built  to  withstand  his  life,  and 
it  gradually  wrung  the  power  of  re- 
sistance from  him,  drop  by  drop.  I 
say  gradually,  for  though  from  the 
first  she  was  but  indifferent  worthy, 
and  soon  became  worthless,  it  took 
him  long  to  gauge  her  iniquities,  and 
longer  still  for  his  blind  affection  to 
be  dispelled.  I  am  a  nomadic  animal, 
and  theirs  was  a  roving  life, — she  in- 
sisted on  it ;  it  pandered  to  her  mad 
appetite  for  change  and  tinsel  excite- 
ment— so  that  I  often  lost  sight  of 
them  for  a  while.  Anthony  and  I 
always  corresponded,  however,  until 
some  little  time  before  he  came  to 
you.  Then  he  cut  himself  volun- 
tarily adrift,  by  a  pretext  avoiding 
giving  me  his  address.  I  met  him 
accidentally  in  London,  and  learned 
the  explanation.  His  wife  had  lost 
her  reason.  He  was  ashamed  that 
even  I  should  see  the  wreck  of  what 
had  once  been  his  idol, — his  idol,  that 
beautiful  pythoness,  with  every  base 
and  foolish  passion  that  the  human 
bosom  can  hold  as  rank  as  spreading 
weeds  on  a  muck-heap  !  Lord,  Lord, 
what  fools  we  men  be  ! " 

"At  any  rate,  that's  not  chivalry," 
snarled  Colonel  Gex. 

"  It's  a  poor  cur  that  sneers  at  the 
unfortunate,  and  I  am  not  doing  so," 
said  Mr.  Gilstrapp  with  unaccustomed 
heat ;  "  but  who  can  claim  we  are  any 
but  an  obtuse  race  when  rubbish  is 
seized  as  if  it  were  precious  and  the 
true  metal  often  left  to  rust  ?  And  how 
many  instances  have  you  encountered 
of  seekers  who  know  where  the  pure 
ore  lies,  but  may  not  take  it  ? " 


"Thousands  if  you  like,  my  dear 
Walpole,"  said  Colonel  Gex,  rising  and 
stretching  himself.  "Ill  agree  to 
anything  so  long  as  you  are  not  so 
confoundedly  strenuous.  Meanwhile, 
there  goes  the  dressing-bell,  and  as  I 
presume  you  intend  to  stay  for  dinner, 
it's  fortunate  the  debate  is  ended." 

He  walked  nimbly  away;  a  very 
spruce  and  sprightly  gentleman  was 
Colonel  Gex,  except  so  far  as  his  mind 
was  concerned,  which  partook  in  its 
movements  of  the  tortuous  and  mud- 
dled. Bud  had  already  slipped  away 
to  the  privacy  of  her  own  room ; 
Alice  and  Mr.  Gilstrapp  followed 
more  slowly.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "  Put- 
ting aside  my  clumsy  locution,  Miss 
Alice,  have  you  gained  a  better 
estimate  of  my  friend's  character  ? " 

"I  have  indeed." 

"Can  you  feel  admiration,  or,  at 
least,  pity,  for  him  ? " 

"  Knowing  nothing,  except  what 
I  had  seen,  I  always  felt  both." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  said  heartily, 
"  very  glad.  I  was  anxious  to  have 
your  opinion,  though  I  did  not  doubt 
what  it  would  be." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  influences  of  much  foreign 
travel,  assisted  by  an  incorrigibly 
sunny  temper  tending  to  sociability, 
had  entirely  eradicated  from  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp's  bosom  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  an  English  dinner.  He  failed 
altogether  to  recognise  it  in  the  aspect 
of  a  solemn  oblation  or  ceremony  in 
honour  of  the  great  god  Appetite, — 
a  ceremony  to  be  performed  at  inor- 
dinate length,  with  implacable  com- 
pleteness, and  as  little  interruption  of 
the  service  by  frivolous  conversation 
as  possible.  Mr.  Gilstrapp  liked 
honest  cheerfulness  and  a  good  flow 
of  animal  spirits  to  pervade  the  atmo- 
sphere at  all  seasons,  and,  in  pursu- 
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ance  of  this  wise  partiality,  set  an 
example  himself.  To-night,  however, 
his  sallies  fell  flat,  and  his  unflagging 
brightness  found  little  response.  Alice 
did  her  best  to  keep  the  ball  rolling, 
but  at  all  times  she  was  rather 
womanly  than  playful,  and  her 
abstraction  was  obvious  between  her 
remarks.  Bud  professed  herself  very 
tired  after  the  journey.  Half  way 
through  the  meal  she  kissed  her 
father  good-night,  bestowing  a  similar 
salute  upon  Mr.  Gilstrapp, — a  mark 
of  high  honour  conceded  to  him  very 
seldom  since  she  had  abandoned  short 
frocks  —  and  went  away  to  bed. 
Colonel  Gex  was  not  companionable. 
He  talked,  certainly,  if  spurts  of  irri- 
tability, abuse  of  the  footman,  and 
contradictory  retorts  could  be  de- 
nominated conversation;  but  his  co- 
operation did  not  appreciably  enliven 
the  prevailing  air  of  restraint.  All 
the  benefits  of  Colonel  Gex's  change 
appeared  nullified  when  he  again 
resumed  the  duties  of  master  of  the 
house.  Finally,  Gilstrapp  gave  him 
up,  and  went  to  seek  Alice.  She  was 
not  in  the  drawing-room  or  in  her 
own  particular  retreat.  He  wandered 
into  the  hall  disconsolately.  She  had 
gone  to  her  old  seat  by  the  fire. 

"  Am  I  interrupting  a  reverie  ? " 
he  enquired. 

"  Not  interrupting." 

"  Gex  is  rather  dicky  in  his  temper," 
hinted  Mr.  Gilstrapp. 

"  Stay,  by  all  means.  I  told  them 
not  to  light  up ;  you  don't  mind  ? " 

"I  prefer  the  twilight,"  said  Mr. 
Gilstrapp,  drawing  a  chair  next  to 
her. 

"  And  pray  smoke.  Papa's  temper 
must  not  make  a  martyr  of  you." 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  lit  his  cigar  and 
leaned  back  in  that  luxury  of  rest 
which  only  men  entirely  healthy  in 
body  and  mind  ever  know  in  its  com- 
pleteness. 

Alice   had    some  knitting    in  her 


hands.  She  leaned  forward  to  see 
more  distinctly  what  had  become  of 
a  slipped  stitch ;  when  it  was  captured, 
and  secured  with  half  a  dozen  others 
succeeding,  she  glanced  at  him  inter- 
rogatively. 
•  "Am  I  to  hold  the  worsted  or 
whatever  it  is  called?"  asked  Mr. 
Gilstrapp. 

"Not  exactly,  though  I  may  require 
some  assistance  in  unravelling  a  skein. 
You  are  a  very  maladroit  schemer." 

"I  hope  so;  but  how  was  this 
testimonial  earned  ? " 

"By  many  instances  of  incompe- 
tence,— the  last,  what  you  told  us  of 
Mr.  Smith  before  dinner." 

"It  was  as  true  as  gospel,  Miss 
Alice,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp;  "I  sup- 
pressed details,  certainly,  but  they 
were  neither  edifying  nor  requisite." 

"You  suppressed  another  thing, — 
the  causes  which  led  you  to  break 
silence  upon  a  subject  you  have 
hitherto  avoided." 

"They  consisted  of  a  desire  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  you  were  all 
affected  toward  Anthony  ;  if  you  felt 
dislike,  to  dissipate  it ;  if  the  reverse, 
to  intensify  it.  He  is  coming  back, 
and  is  certain  to  call  here.  I  wanted 
his  reception  to  be  kindly." 

"  You  are  always  thinking  of  other 
people." 

"He  is  my  friend,  and  has  been 
out  of  luck,"  said  Mr.  Gilstrapp,  as  if 
that  finished  the  matter.  Mr.  Gil- 
strapp's  code  of  honour  was  a  very 
simple  one. 

"What  was  the  meaning  of  his 
abrupt  departure  from  here?"  asked 
Alice  directly. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty —  n 

"  But  you  know  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  he  find  himself  growing  fond 
of  my  sister  ? " 

"God  bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gilstrapp,  starting  as  suddenly  as  if  a 
pin  had  been  surreptitiously  inserted 
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into  his  anatomy.  ".What  lynx-eyed 
creatures  you  women  are  in  matters  of 
this  description  !     How  on  earth —  " 

"  It  was  partly  supposititious,"  said 
Alice,  knitting  methodically  with 
rather  a  troubled  expression,  "  though 
I  have  suspected  it  for  some  time,  and 
once  gently  sounded  Bud.  But  there 
are  questions  on  which  she  is  more 
thorny  than  a  briar-bush,  and  I  got 
a  snubbing  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Papa.  In  some  few  ways 
she  resembles  him  very  much,  I 
think."  She  checked  the  row  of 
stitches  slowly,  and  sighed.  It  was 
quite  inaudible.  Another  needle 
came  into  play.  "Did  Mr.  Smith 
say  if  his  feeling  was  reciprocated? 
I  don't  mean  overtly,  for  that  would 
be  impossible  either  in  my  sister  or  in 
him, — but  had  he  cause  to  suspect  ? " 

"  He  never  breathed  a  word  more 
than  was  essential  to  explain  his  own 
action.  Miss  Alice,  I  give  you  my 
word  he  is  incapable,  even  with  ample 
ground,  of  such  contemptible  boasting 
as  you  innocently  imply." 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  "I  am  sure  of 
that.  I  only  asked  to  gain,  if  possible, 
a  cue  to  what  Bud  thought.  And  he 
is  coming  back  ? " 

"  Directly." 

"  Mr.  Gilstrapp,"  said  Alice,  after 
thinking  so  deeply  for  two  or  three 
minutes  that  her  work  lay  unheeded, 
"  you  are  more  romantic  than  any 
poet." 

"Now  you  are  going  to  blame  me  !" 
said  Mr.  Gilstrapp  with  a  delighted 
countenance.  "Really,  on  my  soul, 
I  am  monstrous  glad  you  have  found 
me  out,  on  my  soul,  I  am.  Don't 
thwart  it !  He  is  such  a  good  fellow  ! 
If  it  turn  out  a  one-sided  aflair,  I'll 
make  it  my  duty  to  drag  him  away 
and  prevent  him  shooting  himself — " 

"  Why  precipitate  the  possibility  ? " 

"  I  don't  believe  it  exists,"  said  Mr. 
Gilstrapp;  "not  for  a  minute,  by 
jingo  ! " 


"Papa  would  be  furious,"  said 
Alice  gravely.  "  I  don't  know  how  to 
act.  It  is  a  terrible  responsibility  to 
take  upon  my  shoulders." 

"Pitch  it  on  mine;  they're  broad 
enough.  Moreover,  I'll  talk  Gex  into 
compliance  before  he  knows  where  he 
is.  Dear  Miss  Alice,  be  a  fellow- 
conspirator  ! " 

Alice  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
knitting  to  steal  a  glance  at  his  frank 
face,  flushed  by  enthusiasm  like  an 
ardent  boy's.  She  kept  him  waiting 
some  time.  After  all,  she  was  a  very 
young  woman,  despite  her  cares. 

"  Come  !  "  he  urged,  bending  for- 
ward, his  hands  on  his  knees. 

"  Very  well.  We  are  both  fright- 
fully unpractical.  He  has  not  a 
farthing,  and  no  work  or  prospects, 
by  your  own  showing." 

"  Shake  hands  !  "  cried  Gilstrapp. 
"You're  a  brick  if  ever  there  was 
one !  We  are  not  so  obviously  un- 
practical as  you  declare,  all  the  same. 
As  to  no  prospects,  I  am  very  du- 
bious ;  now  that  that  woman  is  dead, 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  prevail  upon  him  to 
put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  temporarily 
in  order  to  put  something  more  solid 
there  later  on, — get  him  to  look  up 
the  substantial  relations  that  must  be 
somewhere.  Failing  those,  we  will 
see  about  work." 

"Most  unselfish  of  men,"  Alice 
spelled  out  on  her  needles,  a  letter  to 
each  stitch ;  but  when  that  was 
finished,  what  she  said  aloud  was  : 
"  I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  dreams 
which  may  never  be  realised,  Mr. 
Gilstrapp,  and  which  I  almost  hope 
will  not  be.  I  shall  merely  stand 
aside  for  a  time  and  let  things  take 
their  course,  because,  firstly,  above  all 
considerations  I  count  Bud's  happi- 
ness, and  if  the, — the  regard  is  mutual 
it  would  very  likely  be  as  useless  as 
cruel  to  interpose;  secondly,  because 
my  abiding  dread  is  of  her  marrying 
anyone  very  young,  extravagant  and 
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giddy  like  herself.  Mr.  Smith  at 
least  could  guide  her  over  the  rough 
places ;  and  a  guide  is  what  my  little 
Bud  wants,  so  long  as  she  loves 
him  truly,  ten  thousand  times  more 
than  a  merely  ornamental  or  wealthy 
husband." 

She  blushed  a  little  as  she  finished, 
and  resumed  knitting  furiously. 
Women,  who  have  so  much  the 
quicker  and  more  delicate  perceptions, 
are  shy  in  giving  real  confidence  to 
men  who  are  not  bound  to  them  by  a 
formal  tie,  recognising  that  it  confers 
a  sort  of  privileged  intimacy.  Mr. 
Gilstrapp,  too,  looked  so  overjoyed  as 
he  said  :  "  Now  we  are  partners  in  a 
secret  plan  of  philanthropy,  and  for 
the  second  time ;  that's  splendid  !  " 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  No  good  ever  came  from  neglect- 
ing one's  vittles,"  observed  Josh 
Snidgery ;  "  get  on  with  those  slops." 

Old  Soffit  obediently  sipped  from 
the  basin  beside  him.  "  I'd  forgot 
all  about  it,  Josh,"  he  replied  apolo- 
getically. 

"  So  I  should  think,"  replied  Josh, 
"  letting  it  get  cold.  You'll  give 
yourself  the  cramps  on  the  stummick, 
sure's  fate,  and  rightly  served  too; 
men  of  four  score  and  upperds 
shouldn't  play  tricks  with  themselves. 
Why  don't  you  chuck  up  such  greasy 
messes,  and  try  a  drop  of  honest 
toddy?" 

Scripture  shivered,  and  shook  his 
head.  "  Never  again,  Josh,  not  if  I 
live  to  a  hundred.  It's  little  enough 
sacrifice,  seeing  how  near  my  time 
must  be  drawing —  " 

"  Get  out ! "  retorted  Josh  with 
ineffable  scorn,  stirring  his  tumbler 
from  which  a  fragrant  steam  arose. 
"  What's  example  ?  Nothing ;  all  my 
eye.  She'd  have  took  to  it,  if  she 
wanted  to,  in  any  case." 

Scripture  Soffit  bowed  to  an  over- 


whelming personality,  and  went  on 
with  his  nightly  refection.  He  never 
had  possessed  much  resistive  power; 
certainly  not  so  far  as  Snidgery  was 
concerned.  Since  his  daughter's  death 
he  might  have  perished  from  sheer 
inanition  among  his  books  without 
that  contentious  spirit  to  keep  him 
alive.  As  it  was,  he  looked  in  very 
truth  the  tutelary  dignity  of  Rose- 
bank  Wharf  falling  in  ruinous  decay 
around  him. 

"  Late,  ain't  he  1 "  said  Snidgery, 
inserting  a  grimy  little  finger  into  his 
drink  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  were  yet  cool  enough  for 
consumption. 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  think  so ;  he  said 
about  eight  o'clock." 

"And  it's  now  ten,"  said  Josh, — 
"if  your  clock  ain't  as  addled  as  its 
master." 

"  The  clock's  all  right,  Josh,"  pro- 
tested Scripture  mildly.  "It  was  a 
wedding-present,  and  has  set  the 
regular  time  ever  since." 

"Well,  it  ain't  helped  you  to 
regular  habits,"  said  Josh  in  his  most 
dogmatic  manner.  The  finger-test 
having  proved  satisfactory,  he  sucked 
that  member  economically,  and  took 
a  deep  gulp  which  soothed  him  some- 
what. "  Cheer  up  ! "  he  exhorted ; 
"  don't  be  down  in  the  mouth ! 
You're  getting  too  flabby  and  melan- 
choly to  do  yourself  any  good, 
Scripture ;  foller  my  lead,  and  stiffen 
up  your  back  under  adversity — be 
cheerful,  blow  it!"  Josh,  wholly 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  advice, 
and  also  not  a  little  inwardly  proud  of 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  combated 
sorrowful  influences  without  directly 
alluding  to  them,  refreshed  himself 
again. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am  poor  company  for 
you,  Josh." 

"  You  are,  Scripture,  you  are,  when 
you  give  way;  there's  no  question 
about  that." 
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"But  I  haven't  got  your  strength 
of  character,  Josh,"  said  Scripture 
humbly.  "  I  can't  abide  to  seem  low, 
and  put  others  about;  still,  I  should 
be  unnatural  if  I  felt  different  from 
what  I  do.  I  am  not  equal  to  hiding 
it,  Josh,  that's  '  the  head  and  front  of 
my  offending.'  " 

Snidgery,  who  had  always  con- 
sidered his  friend's  habit  of  quotation 
as  indicative  of  a  softening  brain,  had 
a  retort  upon  the  tip  of  his  rough 
tongue ;  but  his  glance  happening  to 
fall  upon  the  window,  he  ejaculated, 
"  There  he  is,  by  gum  !  "  instead.  And 
Anthony  came  in. 

He  was  prepared  for  a  warm 
welcome  from  his  father-in-law ;  but 
hardly  for  the  shrill  cry  of  "  Boy, 
boy,  how  I  have  missed  ye  in  my 
loneliness  ! " — hardly  for  the  old  man 
standing  back  to  survey  him  proudly 
as  if  he  were  a  priceless  piece  of  sculp- 
ture— hardly  for  the  tears  in  the  poor, 
weak,  blinking  eyes. 

Outwardly  he  had  not  altered, — 
pale  and  thin  as  ever,  with  the  pre- 
mature streaks  of  grey  in  his  black 
hair,  and  the  grave  uncommunicative 
demeanour  which  softened  to  Soffit's 
joy  of  reunion.  He  coughed  once 
or  twice;  not  so  loudly  as  before 
he  went  away,  but  with  an  entirely 
different  sound.  One  would  not 
have  conjectured,  looking  at  him, 
that  resolution  had  been  reborn  in 
Anthony ;  that  he  was  beginning 
life  again;  and  that,  as  to  all  be- 
ginners, the  future  loomed  vast  be- 
fore him  filled  with  shadowy  gifts, 
rich  beyond  price,  for  enterprise  to 
win. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  big 
house  at  Kensington. 

Colonel  Gex  received  him  with 
a  resigned  and  chastened  rapture. 
Anthony  was  too  deeply  engrossed 
with  his  own  schemes  to  notice  this ; 
the  Colonel's  manner  had  always  been 
something  of  an  enigma  to  him,  and 


now  there  was  one  theme  which  ran 
through  all  his  other  thoughts,  render- 
ing them  relatively  undisturbing  :  how 
would  Bud  receive  him  ?  He  had  his. 
own  theory,  and  he  found  it  to  be  the 
true  one. 

She  received  him  with  slightly 
heightened  colour  and  unsteady  voice 
for  a  moment ;  then  came  the  slow 
gathering  of  a  mischievous  smile,  a. 
laughing  protest  that  his  absence 
had  effected  no  improvement  in  his 
appearance ; — and  on  the  facile  slate 
of  Bud's  memory  all  irksome  recol- 
lections were  wiped  away.  He  was 
glad  to  find  his  anticipation  verified. 
It  convicted  her  of  fickle  lightness, 
but  he  knew  Bud's  failing  as  well  aa 
he  knew  his  own  soul.  The  weak- 
nesses of  the  beloved  are  never 
hidden  by  the  blinding  influence  of 
love.  They  may  not  be  acknowledged, 
but,  far  behind  the  shallows  of  speech, 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  there.  Or, 
in  the  only  alternative,  they  are  boldly 
proclaimed  as  part,  and  not  the  least 
formidable  part,  of  the  battery  of 
her  charms.  Anthony,  as  a  unit  of 
humanity,  was  compelled  to  take  one 
course  or  the  other ;  and  in  selecting 
the  latter  he  demonstrated  that  ten 
years  of  married  life  were  not  expe- 
rience thrown  away. 

At  Alice's  suggestion  they  adjourned 
to  the  little  room  where  he  had  worked 
and  struggled  with  himself  for  so 
many  months.  "It  is  more  cosy," 
said  Alice  behind  the  ridiculously 
small  tea-cups.  "  You  take  no  sugar  1 
I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  your  rash 
appetite  for  unlimited  cream.  This 
is  just  the  size  for  a  snug  tea-party, 
is  it  not  ?  I  always  envied  you  your 
study."  Bud  was  dowered  with  a 
plenitude  of  impulsiveness  which  left 
none  for  her  sister,  but  Alice  could 
entertain  strong  likings  when  their 
objects,  as  in  the  case  of  Anthony, 
had  been  weighed  and  not  found 
wanting.      Moreover,    he    had    Mr. 
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Gilstrapp's  warm  eulogies,  and  to 
what  an  extent  Gilstrapp's  opinion 
swayed  her  independent  judgment  she 
did  not  herself  know. 

Yes,  the  study  was  very  cosy.  He 
felt  it  was  to  such  scenes  as  this  that 
he  had  heard  the  epithet  home-like 
applied  without  knowing  its  true  signi- 
ficance. Now  it  permeated  him, — the 
subtle  atmosphere  of  content  rising 
for  a  brief  space  as  a  barrier  between 
past  defeats  and  future  resolutions — 
a  sensation  deep  and  soft  like  languor 
purged  of  sensuousness.  The  cheery 
crackling  fire,  the  steam  fuming  from 
the  silver  kettle,  the  curtains  drawn 
close,  and  the  shadowed  lamp-light 
over  all.  From  his  place  he  could  see 
without  moving  that  picture  on  the 
wall,  which  had  so  strangely  drawn 
his  attention  when  he  entered  the 
room  for  the  first  time,  and  had  held 
it  ever  since ;  the  picture  of  Bud, 
rather  more  childish  and  unformed 
than  he  saw  her  now,  but  in  all 
essentials,  especially  in  the  laughing 
glance  of  the  careless  blue  eyes,  the 
same.  She  sat  close  to  it,  near  the 
fire,  and  he  could  compare  the  two 
with  more  ease  for  that  she  had  an 
uncommunicative  fit — at  any  rate  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  Alice  asked 
of  his  travels  and  spoke  of  their  own, 
and  Colonel  Gex  chimed  in  graciously ; 
but  Bud  dallied  over  her  tea  for  the 
most  part  abstractedly  until  she  rose 
and  left  them. 

"  You  have  had  no  one  to  fill  my 
place  ?  "  asked  Anthony. 

"No,"  said  the  Colonel  jocosely, 
"  no  makeshifts  for  me.  I  was  jilted 
by  the  first  love,  and  so  elected  to  go 
without  any,  begad  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  if  you 
have  not  suffered  inconvenience  in 
consequence." 

"Glad,  eh!"  said  Colonel  Gex. 
"  That  sounds  uncharitable." 

"I  cannot  pretend  it  is  entirely 
disinterested,    for    in   point   of   fact, 


Colonel  Gex,  I  have  all  along  cherished 
the  hope  of  you  taking  me  back." 

The  eye-glass  of  Colonel  Gex 
dropped  from  its  perch,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hawk-nose  as  if  he  were 
doing  something  against  his  will. 
Nevertheless,  the  gesture  must  have 
been  misleading,  for  he  answered  with 
great  geniality  :  "  Certainly,  my  dear 
Smith,  by  all  means.  You  would,  I 
assure  you,  place  me  under  an  obliga- 
tion. It's  true,  Memory,  through 
his  firm,  has  been  looking  after  my 
interests  during  our  absence,  but  that 
plan  has  a  threefold  objection.  I 
lose  the  grip  of  affairs ;  the  lawyers, 
— who  are  by  nature  a  race  of 
vultures  with  no  soul  beyond  gorging 
themselves  with  fees  upon  the  most 
illegitimate  plea — already  squeeze 
enough  out  of  me  in  work  which  only 
they  can  undertake  ;  and  I  am  rather 
doubtful,  despite  his  protestations, 
whether  Memory  does  not  occasionally 
suffer  his  altogether  offensive  partner 
to  push  into  my  private  concerns." 

"I  hope,"  said  Anthony,  "if  it 
does  not  sound  ungrateful  to  put  it 
in  the  form  of  an  aspiration,  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  secure  myself  other 
employment;  but  in  the  meanwhile, 
if  I  may  resume  the  thread  of  my 
labours  here  I  should  be  happy 
indeed,  and  the  conditions  of  my  re- 
employment shall  include  an  under- 
taking not  to  leave  you  until  an 
efficient  substitute  has  been  dis- 
covered. I  do  not  hope,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  to  enter  upon  any  career 
which  offers  such  opportunity  of 
laziness  and  comfort  as  your  kindness 
has  ensured  me  here ;  but  such  ambi- 
tion as  I  am  possessed  of, — and  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  thankless  trait  to  be 
cumbered  with — warns  me,  while  it 
urges  me  to  make  my  way  in  a 
wider  field,  that  I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  hard  conditions  such  as  I 
have  not  known  under  your  roof.  I 
have   calculated   upon   that,   so    you 
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will  see  my  determination  is  fixed, 
and  if  I  can  recover  some  broken 
connections,  my  secretaryship  will 
not  be  for  long.  I  tell  you  this  in 
justice —  " 

"Just  for  as  long  or  as  short  as 
you  like,"  interrupted  Colonel  Gex. 
"Make  the  place  your  own."  He 
waved  his  hands  vaguely,  as  if 
scattering  airy  largess. 

"Thank  you.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  your  generosity 
further  than  I  can  help  ;  that  I  have 
done  so  to  this  extent  pays  a  higher 
tribute  to  your  heart  than  your  head, 
Colonel  Gex." 

"The  deuce!"  said  Colonel  Gex. 
"  Found  out  my  weak  point,  have 
you  ?  Well,  one  might  have  to  admit 
to  worse  without  blushing ;  I  cannot 
rebut  the  impeachment,  and  damme 
if  I  amend  !  What  does  it  matter  if 
people  get  over  me,  and  swindle  me, 
and  grin  behind  my  back  because  I 
am  so  easily  gulled  ?  I've  never  been 
trained  to  that  sharp-practice  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  worldly  wisdom, 
— no  gentleman  is.  Let  'em  laugh 
at  me,  and  tell  lies  about  me,"  said 
Colonel  Gex  in  an  inconsequent  heat ; 
"  I've  never  done  an  underhand  act, 
or  an  act  I  am  ashamed  of  yet.  If 
there's  a  chance  going  of  doing  a 
friend  a  good  turn,  111  do  it  and  risk 
the  consequences.  It  may  not  pay,  as 
I  have  found,  but  do  it  I  will  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  recompense  of  a 
quiet  conscience,  more  than  which 
no  man  can  want." 

He  adjusted  his  eyeglass  and  stared 
round  peremptorily,  as  if  he  expected 
a  traducer  of  his  guileless  motives  to 
spring  from  the  floor,  and  was  quite 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
guilelessness  upon  the  spot.  None 
appearing  to  the  challenge,  however, 
he  resumed  his  accustomed  demeanour, 
and  addressed  Anthony  particularly. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
decision   to    strike   out  into  a   new 


path ;  may  it  lead  to  fortune !  Of 
course,  you  have  hitherto  been  bur- 
dened by  circumstances  which — " 

"Pardon  me,  I  know  of  no  such 
circumstances  as  you  allude  to,"  said 
Anthony  soberly.  He  would  allow 
none,  even  now,  to  refer  to  his  dead 
wife  in  such  a  strain;  and  at  this 
moment  he  felt  very  strongly  that 
covert  distrust  of  Colonel  Gex  from 
which,  even  while  admitting  its  un- 
reasonableness, he  was  never  entirely 
able  to  free  himself.  If  the  Colonel's 
outburst  of  righteousness  was  intended 
to  impress  him,  it  had  signally  failed 
in  fulfilling  its  mission.  "Any  man 
worthy  of  the  name  must  work  out 
his  own  destiny  and  leave  whimpering 
to  children.  Our  environment  is 
nearly  always  created  by  our  own 
acts.  Hitherto  I  have  been  lazy; 
now  I  intend  to  amend  my  procedure 
by  applying  to  the  definite  end  the 
energy  with  which  I  am  gifted,  and 
which  has  hitherto  rusted  for  want 
of  use ;  to  seize  opportunities  long 
neglected  from  pusillanimity,  and 
turn  them,  by  perseverance,  to  advan- 
tage.    That  is  all." 

Did  he,  the  sport  of  Fate,  like 
every  other  who  has  drawn  breath 
since  light  first  broke  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters — he,  one  of  Fate's 
favourite  toys,  believe  what  he 
affirmed]  Partly;  for  the  thought- 
ful expression  he  had  nearly  lost  since 
last  year  came  back  to  his  face, 
but  with  it  an  undercurrent  of  reso- 
lution and  appreciation  of  difficulties 
it  had  hitherto  lacked.  Alice  was 
regarding  him  fixedly,  and  he  caught 
the  glance. 

"You  approve  my  projects,  Miss 
Gex?"  he  asked. 

"Warmly,"  she  answered  in  the 
sincere  tone  which  became  her  well. 
"lam  convinced  that  the  future  lies 
in  our  own  hands,  and  with  your 
gifts  I  look  for  much  from  you.  I 
do  not  ask  for  your  plans,  but  what- 
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ever  they  be  I  wish  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  have  no  fear  of  their  right 
direction." 

"  You  are  a  cheering  sympathiser," 
said  Anthony.  "  It  gives  me  an 
odd  sensation  to  talk  about  my  own 
.affairs ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  do 
so.  Rather  like  a  lad  setting  out  on 
his  first  voyage  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  manhood,  is  it  not?  You  must 
not  blame  me.  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
in  London  again ;  I  feel  so  much 
stronger  in  health ;  you  have  all 
welcomed  me  so  cordially,  that  I  feel 
as  travellers  like  Gilstrapp  must  feel 
when  they  return  after  one  of  their 
world-wide  exiles." 

In  truth,  he  was  partly  unnerved, 
with  that  sense  of  restlessness  upon 
him  which  visits  those  about  to  start 
on  a  long  journey,  and  a  feverish 
impatience  running  through  his  blood 
whose  outward  signs  only  the  disci- 
pline gained  by  years  of  ostracism 
enabled  him  to  suppress.  They  were 
all  going  out  for  the  evening,  or 
he  might  have  remained  there;  but 
to  rest  quietly  alone  with  only  his 
thoughts  for  company  was  beyond 
him ;  and  moreover  he  owed  Gilstrapp 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  but  for 
his  friendly  offices  he  had  been  toiling 
all  the  past  winter  amid  the  fogs  and 
frosts  of  England.  He  had  almost  gone 
there  first ;  but  the  feverish  yearning 
to  know  how  Bud  would  greet  him, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  Gilstrapp's 
fondness  for  the  house  in  Kensington, 
urged  him  in  that  direction.  As 
they  had  not  met  there,  he  would 
«eek  him  at  his  own  chambers. 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  was  at  home,  his  coat 
thrown  off,  his  shirt-sleeves  turned 
back  above  his  brown  forearms,  and 
cleaning  a  favourite  gun  lovingly.  A 
smell  of  oil  mingled  with  the  acrid 
odour  of  stale  gunpowder,  and  the 
room  was  thick  with  the  fumes  of 
strong  tobacco.  Anthony  entered 
unannounced, — Mr.    Gilstrapp's   man 


knew  him  well — and  from  the  thres- 
hold watched  for  a  moment  before 
making  himself  known,  for  the  stal- 
wart gun-cleaner  was  so  engrossed  in 
his  task  as  to  be  unaware  he  had  an 
observer.  Very  big  and  upright  he 
looked,  very  much  in  the  right  place 
also  among  the  implements  of  chase 
and  warfare  from  many  lands.  Look- 
ing at  the  clear,  keen  eyes,  the 
bronzed,  bold  face,  the  strong  fingers, 
moving  as  lightly  as  a  woman's  for 
all  their  strength,  the  endurance  and 
unimpaired  activity  promised  by  the 
muscular  frame,  one  could  under- 
stand that  in  the  roving  adventurous 
mode  of  life  which  Mr.  Gilstrapp  had 
abandoned  lay  his  true  vocation  ;  one 
could  but  wonder,  too,  why  he  should 
have  given  it  up  with  means  and  health 
to  prosecute  it.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
his  reasons,  being  a  man  of  steady 
sanity,  and  they  must  have  been 
sound,  meet  to  keep  him  satisfied 
with  a  narrowed  orbit,  for  he  whistled 
softly  to  himself  over  his  work.  A 
light  draught  from  the  open  door 
made  the  lamp  flicker,  and  he  looked 
up. 

"Hulloa,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  it  a 
spirit?  Come  in,  my  dear  fellow, 
instead  of  standing  there  glowering 
in  that  uncanny  fashion.  By  jingo, 
but  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again 
that  I  can  almost  forgive  your  insub- 
ordination ! "  He  hauled  him  into 
the  room,  and  pushed  him  down  into 
a  chair  ;  then  surveyed  him  critically. 
"  No,  Anthony,"  he  added,  "  I  retract 
that  condonation." 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  inflexi- 
bility ?  "  said  Anthony  laughingly. 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  shook  his  head. 
"  Confound  your  stubbornness  ! "  he 
said,  and  shook  hands  for  the  second 
time  to  accentuate  his  annoyance ; 
"there's  not  the  slightest  alteration 
to  show  for  the  best  part  of  a  year 
away." 

Anthony    struck    himself    on    the 
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chest,  and  it  made  him  cough.  "  I 
am  another  individual,"  he  replied 
with  conviction ;  "I  come  back  bub- 
bling over  with  health  and  my  brain 
seething  with  ambition,  thanks  to —  " 

"Well,  if  you  have,  that  is  all 
right,"  cut  in  Mr.  Gilstrapp  quickly; 
"  though  you  don't  look  particularly 
robust." 

"Tut!"  replied  Anthony,  with  a 
flush  of  anger  as  if  he  were  repelling 
an  unfounded  accusation  ;  "  looks — 
what  are  they  ?  no  index  in  this  case, 
at  any  rate,  even  if  your  discern- 
ment does  not  play  you  false.  I 
mean  to  start  anew,  Gilstrapp  —  to 
make  a  career  for  myself — to  pay 
back,  among  other  things,  what  I 
owe  you  in  money,  though  I  must 
always  remain  your  debtor  for  the 
interest  which  is  not  in  hard  cash.  I 
have  been  to  Colonel  Gex —  " 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  whistled.  "  What, 
already  ! " 

"  Yes ;  and  am  his  director  of 
affairs  again.  He  agrees  to  my  filling 
in  the  time  with  him  while  I  am 
making  enquiries  in  other  directions. 
You  don't  think  me  a  brute,  Gilstrapp, 
for  not  looking  you  up  first  ? " 

"  I  should  have  esteemed  you  a 
very  queer  sort  of  brute  if  you  had," 
replied  Mr.  Gilstrapp  after  giving  vent 
to  one  of  his  hearty  bursts  of  laughter. 
"But  look  here,  my  boy,  are  you  at 
last  going  to  fall  in  with  the  advice 
I  have  long  ceased  to  tender  ?  Do  you 
propose  looking  up  old  connections  ? " 

"  I  see  no  other  course.  I  have 
been  too  long  out  of  the  world  to 
expect  to  get  on  by  my  own  unaided 
exertions.  Yet  with  some  I  quarrelled 
irrevocably;  others  treated  me  like 
an  outcast  from  salvation  by  my  own 
acts  ;  others  I  purposely  insulted  when 
they  showed  signs  of  condescendingly 
meeting  me  half  way.  Mostly,  Gil- 
strapp, I  think  the  balance  was  upon 
my  side ;  those  from  whom  I  expected 
mercy,  or  at  least  a  patient  hearing, 


fell  first  and  worst  against  me.  It  will 
be  a  stiff  fight." 

"  Let  us  hark  back — you  have  no 
objection  ? " 

"Say  what  you  wish,"  said  Anthony; 
"if  it  be  not  practicable,  it  will  at 
least  be  considerate." 

"  Let  us  hark  back,  then,  to  your 
disclosure  to  me  after  you  had  shown 
me  the  wharf,  and  old  Soffit,  and  I 
had  followed  your  wife  to  the  grave. 
It  is  almost  a  year  ago,  Anthony,  but 
I  am  right  in  assuming  what  you  said 
then  influences  you  still  ? " 

"  You  are  right." 

"And  that  your  intentions  have 
formed  themselves,  that  your  sole 
purpose  in  hurrying  back  to  face 
another  English  winter  was  to  put 
your  hopes  to  the  proof  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  to  put  them  to  the  proof." 

"  Then,  Anthony,  do  you  think  you 
do  wisely  to  offer  any  girl — more 
especially  a  spoiled  girl,  accustomed 
to  have  her  every  whim  gratified — a 
share  of  poverty  and  dependence  upon 
her  father?  To  put  my  argument 
upon  very  low  grounds,  it  minimises 
your  prospects  of  success  from  the 
beginning.  Don't  be  an  egregious 
fool,  my  dear  fellow ;  button  up  your 
pride — plenty  of  us  have  to  do  so, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not — sink 
differences  as  far  as  ever  complaisance 
will  go,  and  cease  to  wilfully  hamper 
yourself." 

"You  are  only  urging  me  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  intentions," 
said  Anthony. 

Mr.  Gilstrapp  heaved  a  huge  sigh  of 
relief.  "You  are  such  an  obstinate 
devil,  Anthony,"  he  observed  in  ex- 
tenuation before  falling  to  upon  his 
gun  again,  which  he  had  neglected  in 
the  fervour  of  persuasion. 

"But,"  resumed  Anthony,  smiling 
to  himself,  "  I  have  a  fancy,  a  freak, 
a  mad  idea,— call  it  what  you  like — 
which  I  intend  to  gratify  first."  He 
leaned  forward,  with  his  elbows  on 
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his  knees  and  his  hands  dropped 
between  them,  so  that  he  talked  to 
the  carpet  and  Gilstrapp  could  not  see 
his  face.  "As  a  man  of  the  world, 
Gilstrapp,  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
material  considerations  which  induced 
Agatha  to  marry  me.  They  are  the 
same  in  all  such  cases,  more  or  less; 
and  I  know  that  our  later  troubles 
were  fostered  if  not  actually  brought 
about  by  the  shattering  of  the  golden 
dreams  she  had  built  upon  her  hus- 
band's pecuniary  possibilities.  Having 
married  upon  that  basis  once,  I  do  not 
intend  to  disregard  its  warning.  I 
am  sure  you  will  call  me  a  dreamer. 
However,  I  am  set  on  my  plan.  It  is 
to  offer  myself  just  as  I  am ;  a  poor 
man,  but  an  ambitious ;  with  alienated 
friends  who  may  never  be  reconciled ; 
and  without  them,  tolerably  destitute 
of  anything  but  an  unconquerable 
determination  to  carve  a  way  for  us 
both.  If  she  refuses  me,  Gilstrapp,  on 
those  terms,"  he  spoke  lightly,  but 
his  eyes  were  still  bent  downward,  not 
like  one  who  is  jesting,  "then  I  am 
well  out  of  it,  and  must  heal  my  self- 
complacency  as  best  I  may ;  if  it  turns 


out  otherwise,  before  Heaven  I  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  overcome 
past  prejudices  and  recover  what  I 
have  lost." 

He  did  not  encounter  the  expected 
stormy  protest.  Mr.  Gilstrapp  saw 
he  was  resolved,  and  something  in 
the  plan  appealed  to  his  own  well- 
developed  capacity  for  hopefulness. 
He  clapped  Anthony  on  the  shoulder, 
and  told  him  at  the  same  time  that 
the  soul  of  a  gambler  inhabited  his 
body. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  stake  nothing 
beyond  what  I  actually  possess,  trust 
nothing  to  contingencies  I  cannot 
guarantee." 

"  And  you  have  confidence  in  that 
poor  throw  1 "  demanded  Mr.  Gilstrapp 
as  he  put  the  completed  gun  away  and 
drew  on  his  coat. 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Anthony 
quietly ; — "  yes." 

They  sat  late  together,  smoking 
and  talking.  Just  as  he  was  going, 
Mr.  Gilstrapp  asked  again  whether  he 
had  confidence;  and  again  Anthony 
answered,  quietly,  that  he  thought 
so. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

On  an  old  road,  however  long 
untravelled,  the  footprints  remain 
unforgotten  and  are  easy  to  retrace. 
A  short  time  suffices  to  familiarise 
images  that  are  obscured  indeed, 
but  ineffaceable  if  once  well  noted. 
Anthony  speedily  resumed  the  course 
of  his  life  where  it  had  been  broken 
off;  a  day  or  two  spent  in  gathering 
up  severed  threads,  a  week  for  knit- 
ting them  together,  and  it  was  as  if 
he  had  never  left  Colonel  Gex. 

Lancelot  Memory,  who  could  not 
remain  wholly  ignorant  of  what  had 
befallen  in  the  interval,  greeted  his 
reappearance  with  a  manner  which 
curiously  united  the  friendship  he 
bore  to  Anthony  with  suspicion  of 
his  new  celibate  state.  Hopeless  as 
ever,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  the 
consummation  of  his  own  desires 
was  concerned,  Lancelot  remained 
absolutely  faithful  to  his  ideal,  and 
irrepressibly  jealous  of  any  one  whom 
his  vivid  apprehensions  construed  as 
a  potential  rival.  With  such  an 
ideal  as  Miss  Bud,  this  gave  Lancelot 
ample  to  do.  Within  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  he  had  not  a 
moment  to  call  his  own.  Serving  a 
capricious  mistress  devotedly,  who 
repaid  him  more  often  with  mockery 
than  thanks,  and  wrestling  with 
sartorial  considerations  to  do  her 
honour,  kept  Lancelot  fully  occupied. 
He  was  not  wholly  regretful,  there- 
fore, at  relinquishing  his  charge  of 
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Colonel  Gex's  sordid  dividends  and 
rents.  They  ill  accorded  with 
ethereal  visions,  or  even  with  serious 
reflections  on  the  harmonies  of  neck- 
ties and  nosegays ;  and  moreover  the 
Colonel's  conviction  that  he  availed 
himself  of  Chagbody's  assistance  in 
any  matter  of  moment  was  well 
founded.  To  be  obliged  to  do  so  (for 
in  some  cases  it  was  actually  impera- 
tive) he  felt  to  be  treachery,  and  it 
worried  him.  He  was  sensible  of  the 
honour  his  charge  conveyed,  and 
would,  in  his  adoration  of  all  that 
claimed  affinity  to  Bud,  have  reduced 
the  firm's  very  charges  to  nothing. 
Chagbody  (philanthropic  soul,  Chag- 
body  !)  stepped  in  at  this  juncture, 
and  observed  that  such  altruism  must 
necessarily  affect  the  wages  of  the 
clerks,  who  were  not  sumptuously 
overpaid  at  present.  Lancelot  was 
accordingly  compelled  to  forego  this 
token  of  his  ardour,  and  with  it 
vanished  the  last  regret  at  turning 
over  all  lay  concerns  to  the  reinstated 
secretary. 

The  reinstated  secretary  justified 
his  reinstatement  so  honourably  that, 
while  the  gathered  threads  were  being 
reknit,  his  projects  for  other  occupa- 
tion were  perforce  in  abeyance.  He 
was  indifferent  to  that.  A  week  or 
two  made  no  difference,  and  to  bestir 
himself,  except  in  the  way  of  theory, 
transgressed  the  determination  he  had 
formed.  He  could  not  force  himself 
upon  Bud  directly  he  entered  her 
father's  house ;  he  could  wait  a  little, 
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— a  very  little.  She  had  left  off 
bursting  in  upon  him  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  interruption  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
neither  did  she  coquet  with  him  so 
openly.  Things  were  altered ;  he 
was  aware  of  that.  She  seemed 
almost  to  avoid  him.  When  they 
met,  it  was  not  with  constraint  upon 
her  side,  whatever  he  may  have  felt 
or  shown  :  Bud  was  incapable  of  con- 
straint,— the  unlucky  person  who  fell 
under  her  ban  was  instantly  ignored  ; 
but  she  was  less  buoyant,  infinitely 
less  careless  of  appearances,  and 
laughed  at  him  hardly  at  all,  which 
was  in  itself  a  distinction,  coming 
from  Bud.  He  would  have  been 
blind  indeed  had  he  not  noted  all 
these  tokens,  and  construed  them 
favourably;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate  upon  Bud's  prospective 
movements  or  present  motives.  What 
in  another  girl  showed  outrageously, 
suited  her ;  of  many  women's  self- 
revelations  she  had  not  a  vestige ;  of 
some  she  availed  herself  so  fully  that 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  under 
them  where  the  heart  lay  hid, — 
whether  her  giddiness  was  innocence 
carried  to  excess,  or  a  garb  which 
could  be  donned  at  will. 

Still  he  was  so  far  satisfied  as  any 
one  can  hope  to  be  while  a  momentous 
issue  remains  undecided.  For  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal,— everything 
— to  him,  though  he  was  barely  con- 
scious of  it.  The  assumption  of 
indifference  he  had  displayed  in 
speaking  to  Qilstrapp  he  knew  to  be 
an  assumption  only;  a  lingering  of 
the  boastfulness  of  boyhood  which  he 
had  practically  never  exhausted,  and 
whose  foibles  came  back  grotesquely 
with  the  opening  of  another  life.  A 
word  from  Bud,  one  way  or  the 
other,  was  destined  to  decide  whether 
a  new  life,  with  all  the  effort  it 
implied,  would  be  worth  troubling 
about.      While    dimly   alive    to    its 


possibility,  he  did  not  spend  much 
thought  on  what  would  befall  him 
in  the  event  of  a  negative  answer. 
In  chances  such  as  he  confronted 
men  seldom  do.  When  one  loses  all 
at  one  crash  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
troubling  about  anything  further,  and 
the  adroit  schemer  who  can  toss  his 
whole  fortune  into  the  balance  and 
yet  provide  for  triumphant  retreat 
in  face  of  overthrow  is  very  rare. 
Anthony  had  no  such  resources  ;  he 
stood  with  his  hands  open  toward 
victory  or — defeat. 

Proceeding  to  Kensington  rather 
late  one  morning  he  encountered 
Memory,  and  they  walked  together. 

"  I've  been  invited  to  lunch,"  ex- 
plained Lancelot,  plunging  one  finger 
inside  the  collar  of  his  fur-lined  coat  ; 
"I  suppose  you're  goin'  the  same 
way.  Half  a  minute,  d'you  mind?" 
He  stopped  dead. 

"  Do  you  feel  ill  ? "  said  Anthony 
anxiously,  for  he  was  rapidly  assum- 
ing a  purple  hue. 

"  Ah — h — h  !  "  groaned  Memory 
by  way  of  reply,  withdrawing  his 
finger  and  growing  wholesome  to  look 
upon  simultaneously.  "My  cravat 
was  getting  creased  under  the  stud. 
I  know  what  that  means ;  when  I 
was  out  of  reach  of  a  glass  it  would 
sidle  under  one  ear,  and  make  me 
ridiculous.  Is  it, — stand  directly  in 
front  of  me  where  you  can  judge,  will 
you?  thanks — is  it  quite  straight 
now?" 

"Quite." 

"On  your  honour?"  said  Memory 
doubtfully. 

"  On  my  honour." 

"Thanks,"  said  Memory,  moving 
on.  "  What  a  life  a  man's  dress  leads 
him,  don't  it  ? " 

"Devastating,"  replied  Anthony. 
"  In  all  the  circumstances,  admiration 
and  astonishment  are  blended  in  my 
mind  at  the  results  you  achieve." 

"You     flat — ,"     began    Memory. 
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They  were  crossing  a  street,  and  he 
was  here  compelled  to  dodge  under 
the  nose  of  a  cab-horse,  "  — ter  me," 
he  concluded  on  emerging.  "They 
ought  to  limit  the  traffic  within 
certain  hours.  But,  as  I  was  about 
to  say,  people  don't  take  these  things 
seriously  enough.  Laughin'  at  'em 
as  puerile  shows  a  narrowness  of  out- 
look which  disgusts  me.  There  are 
some  people  who  can't  take  anything 
seriously  ;  there  are  others  who  over- 
do it.  Now,  I  don't  belong  to  the 
latter  class  ? " 

"  By  no  means,"  assented  Anthony, 
seeing  that  corroboration  was  ex- 
pected. 

"  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  abhore 
the  former ;  you  know  'em, — the  sort 
who  would  break  the  waitin'  silence 
between  the  Last  Trump  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  Universe  with 
a  cacklin'  joke." 

"  There  are  such,"  said  Anthony,  a 
little  surprised  ;  but  Lancelot  disap- 
pointed him  by  returning  to  earth  with 
startling  abruptness. 

"  And  they  grin  at  the  idea  of  taking 
thought  over  the  cut  of  one's  trousers. 
Why,  it's  not  too  much  to  say  there 
are  thousands  made,  body  and  soul,  by 
their  clothes." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
that." 

"  A  good  deal ! "  cried  Memory. 
"  There  are  tons,  hogsheads,  oceans  ! 
So  I  make  a  point  of  doing  myself 
justice." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Anthony,  stifling 
a  laugh.  "  Your  logical  coherence  is 
unassailable." 

"Thanks.  D'you  know,  I  rather 
think  it  is,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
commendation  from  such  a  quarter. 
We  might  pursue  the  subject  at  lunch 
if  Miss  Bud  is  not  there,  and  I'll  give 
you  my  views  at  some  length  if  it 
won't  bore  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  unfortunately  I 
cannot  attend   lunch,  as  I  have   an 


appointment  calling  me  elsewhere; 
but  at  some  other  time —  " 

"I  shall  be  more  than  gratified," 
said  Memory.  "Well,  here  we  are. 
By  the  way,  though,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  a  commission.  I  mentioned 
to  Chagbody  your  return  to-day, — he 
wasn't  aware  of  it  before — and  he 
begged  I  would  ask  you  to  call  upon 
him  in  your  first  spare  moment — 
'  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,'  was 
the  exact  expression." 

"Mr.  Chagbody?" 

"  Yes;  at  the  office.  I  can't  explain 
why,  so  it's  no  good  askin'  me.  He's 
a  frightful  close  old  oyster,  is  Chag- 
body," said  Memory,  smoothing  his 
hair  after  removing  his  hat,  "but  a 
rare  man  of  business ;  eats,  drinks, 
and  sleeps  business,  without  exaggera- 
tion. Terrible  infliction  to  have  only 
one  idea.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Bud  is 
in?" 

Anthony  went  to  his  study,  slightly 
mystified  at  Memory's  message.  He 
was  unaware  of  any  reason  for  Chag- 
body requiring  to  see  him,  but  he  put 
the  question  aside  to  resolve  itself  at 
due  season  as  he  shelved  everything 
else  just  then.  He  would  call  at 
Johnson's  Inn  on  the  way  back. 

The  appointment  took  up  less  time 
than  he  had  expected,  and  the  early 
afternoon  found  him  in  his  study 
again,  writing  a  few  letters  and 
musing.  The  house  was  very  still ;  he 
had  heard  that  the  family  was  going 
out.  When  he  was  not  exorcising  its 
influence  with  strict  attention  to 
work,  the  picture  of  Bud  exerted  its 
invariable  potency  to  draw  his  eyes 
in  that  direction  and  weave  its  image 
into  his  thoughts.  The  force  was 
stronger  even  than  usual  this  after- 
noon, till  at  last  he  crossed  the  room 
and  stood  before  the  fire,  with  one  foot 
upon  the  fender,  regarding  it  stead- 
fastly. He  tried  to  read  the  riddle 
those  cunning  strokes  of  paint  con- 
cealed.    It  must  have  its  secret,  for 
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it  was  so  like  the  original  as  to  be 
Bud  herself,  and  shared  with  her  the 
monopoly  of  making  him  indifferent 
to  everything  beside.  How  long  was 
this  to  last,  and  he  to  remain  waiting 
upon  opportunity  while  those  inscrut- 
able eyes  mocked  at  his  uncertainty  ? 
Not  many  days  more,  he  was  resolved ; 
he  must  be  up  and  doing  and  put  it  to 
the  proof.  His  lips  closed  firmly,  and 
yet  he  looked  so  tenderly  at  the 
painted  presentment  of  unfretted  joy, 
— he,  who  had  borne  his  burden  silent, 
unhopeful,  grimly,  uncomplaining,  all 
these  years. 

Presently  the  door  opened  softly 
behind  him,  and  he  was  not  so  deeply 
abstracted  as  to  pass  the  sound  un- 
heeded. It  was  Bud ;  she  made  to 
draw  back.  "I  thought  you  were 
out,"  she  said. 

He  grasped  her  wrist  gently,  and 
led  her  in.  "So  I  have  been,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  only  wanted  a  book,"  said  Bud. 

"  A  book  !  There  are  none  here  that 
you  could  read.  Laws  of  Rating  and 
similar  works  would  not  attract  you, 
Miss  Bud." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  come  in  to  see 
you.'* 

He  perceived  the  suspicion  of  a 
pout,  and  laughed.     "  I  know  that." 

"Sol  might  go  away  again,  as  you 
are  here,  mightn't  I  ? " 

"  If  you  will  not  remain." 

She  paused  irresolutely  for  a 
moment,  then  sat  down;  he  stood 
beside  her,  very  tall  and  square- 
shouldered  as  if  just  coming  into  the 
heritage  of  manhood. 

"  I  fear  I  interrupt  your  work," 
said  the  girl  demurely. 

"  You  have  not  done  so  once  since 
my  return." 

"  My  goodness,  why  that  grumbling 
tone  ?  Men  are  all  irrational  creatures, 
and  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  worst. 
Last  year,  if  I  ventured  to  show  my 
nose  it  was  snapped  off;    this  year,  I 


sacrifice  to  the  proprieties  so  far  as  to 
remain  away  from  my  favourite  room, 
and  I  am  growled  at  as  if  Papa's 
secretary  were  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head." 

"  Say  a  sore  heart." 

"Don't  be  anatomical,  or  what- 
ever the  word  is,"  said  Bud  rather 
incoherently  and  very  intent  upon  the 
buckles  of  her  pretty  shoes.  "  I  am 
not  a  doctor." 

"  But  you  only  can  cure  me,  Bud," 
said  Anthony  with  quiet  earnestness. 

"Then  I  don't  want  to." 

"  No  % "  said  Anthony  without 
betraying  whether  he  questioned  in 
jest  or  earnest. 

"What  a  silly  fellow  to  talk  in 
metaphors  which  a  childish  brain  can- 
not follow,"  said  Bud,  just  looking  at 
him  sideways  under  her  lashes  and 
immediately  intent  again  upon  the 
buckles, — "  and  standing  up  there  so 
grim  and  uncomfortable,  like  an  ogre  ; 
one  would  think  you  were  prepared  at 
any  minute  to  pounce  down  upon  me 
and  gobble  me  up.  Then  you  would 
have  to  explain  matters  to  Papa, 
which  would  tax  even  your  cleverness, 
beside  fighting  innumerable  admirers 
of  mine." 

"It  is  a  terrible  prospect,"  said 
Anthony.  "Does  this  attitude  do 
better  1 "  He  knelt  down,  capturing 
one  hand  and  his  disengaged  arm 
sliding  in  some  inscrutable  half-circle 
which  vanished  at  the  other  side  of 
her  waist. 

She  did  not  express  an  opinion. 
The  buckles  were  still  amazingly 
attractive  to  look  upon. 

"  Bud,  can  you  give  over  joking 
for  one  minute  f  " 

No  answer ;  or  at  least  one  in  so 
soft  a  note  of  that  soft  voice  that 
one's  head  had  to  be  very  near  to 
hear  it, — very  near  indeed,  so  that 
one  seemed  to  be  admiring  the  sense- 
less buckles  also. 

"Tell   me    then,   Bud,   this    little 
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hand  has  not  been  mine  long,  has 
it?" 

"  No,"  said  Bud,  softer  yet. 

"  But  it  shall  be  mine,  henceforth, 
always,  Bud  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Bud,  and  if  the  instru- 
ment be  producible  which  can  repro- 
duce the  softness  of  that  affirmative 
it  has  yet  to  be  made. 

"Do  be  sensible,"  said  Bud,  por- 
tentously severe  (for  her),  sitting  up 
and  pushing  back  the  vagrant  curls 
which  would  escape  upon  the  slightest 
or  even,  as  it  would  seem,  on  no  pre- 
text. "  How  can  you  set  me  such  an 
example  of  ridiculousness,  you  prim 
Anthony?" 

"  No  longer  prim,  little  girl." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Bud  relent- 
ing. "  Why  will  you  kneel  on  the 
floor  ?  Get  up  directly  !  Really, 
you  want  looking  after  like  a  baby." 

"  I  fear  I  do,"  said  Anthony,  abso- 
lutely recalcitrant  and  glorying  in 
his  undignified  position;  "but  I  am 
not  going  to  move,  for  all  that.  We 
are  a  couples  of  babies,  Bud,  you  and 
I.  The  fact  does  not  require  much 
demonstration,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  it  (you  cannot  hurt  my  arm  by 
squeezing  it  against  the  chair,  Baby !) 
thus  ;  at  the  present  moment  I  am, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  beggar." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  horrible,"  said 
Bud ;  "  as  if  you  wore  a  sack  or 
something  like  it  instead  of  a  coat, 
and  had  a  tin  label  slung  round  your 
neck  and  held  out  a  scallop-shell ! " 

"  Well,  I  have  been  very  near 
that,  too,  more  than  once  in  my 
career." 

"  I  certainly  should  have  cut  you 
if  I  had  met  you  then,"  said  Bud. 
"I  have  shocked  you  a  good  many 
times,  haven't  I  ?  but  never  would  I 
do  anything  so  improper  as  that." 

It  was  difficult  to  be  business-like 
with  Bud  at  any  time ;  just  now  she 
was  more  tantalising  than  ever,  and 
beside  his  posture  was  certainly  not 


indicative  of  gravity.  To  amend 
matters, — and  almost  with  one  move- 
ment, for  he  seemed  surrounded  by 
an  ether  which  defied  gravity,  making 
him  in  his  happiness  a  giant — he 
lifted  her  out  of  the  chair  in  a 
twinkling,  occupied  the  vacant  place, 
and  took  her  upon  his  knee.  This 
was  decidedly  a  step  toward  decorum 
which  only  wanted  one  improve- 
ment,— a  curly  fair  head  upon  his 
shoulder ;  that  was  managed  some- 
how without  opposition,  and  staidness 
reigned  supreme. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Anthony,  "  don't 
keep  turning  your  head  to  look  at 
me  in  that  restless  fashion,  which 
puts  me  out  and  tumbles  your  hair 
disgracefully,  and  attend." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Bud,  very 
submissive. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  at 
present  I  am  wholly  dependent  upon 
your  father  for  my  livelihood — " 

"  That  does  not  matter." 

"  No,  I  hope  not,  because  I  do  not 
intend  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  last 
a  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  but,  Bud,  I  impress  it 
upon  you  because  it  may  mean  that 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  wait  until 
a  better  outlook  is  secured." 

"Wise  Anthony  ! "  murmured  Bud. 

"I  do  not  despair,  not  in  the 
slightest,  of  offering  you  independence, 
however  I  may  stand  now ;  were 
it  otherwise,  my  dear,  I  would  rather 
never  have  seen  your  face  again  than 
avail  myself  of  your  ignorance  of  the 
world ;  I  would  have  never  returned 
to  ask  you  what  I  have  asked.  I 
am  confident  of  better  things,  but 
time  will  be  needed, — a  short  time, 
please  God — and  perseverance  and 
conciliation.  All  that  I  am  prepared 
for  ;  are  you  ? " 

Bud  gave  a  little  wriggle.  "And 
meanwhile?  Is  Papa  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark?" 

"Of    course    not,"   said    Anthony 
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hastily.  "I  must  have  a  long  talk 
with  him  this  very  day,  and  I  do 
not  disguise  from  myself  that  there 
will  be  many  objections  to  overcome 
in  that  quarter,  Bud." 

"  He  had  better  not  be  cantanker- 
ous, unless  he  wants  me  to  deal  with 
him."  Anthony  signified  his  appre- 
ciation of  this  championship  without 
resorting  to  words.  "Do  be  quiet," 
she  went  on,  not  very  convincingly, 
however.  "  I  have  only  half  finished 
my  sentence.  Papa  and  Alice  will 
not  be  back  until  late  to-night." 

"  Then  it  must  be  to-morrow  ;  not 
a  moment  later." 

"You  are  a  good  boy,  Anthony." 
"  Not  good  enough  for  you,  Bud, 
by  many  degrees;  but  who  could 
be?  Still,  all  I  care  about  is  that 
I  am  the  first  and  the  only  one ;  let 
the  others  keep  their  perfections  ; 
that  is  quite  enough  for  me." 

"  Poor  others  !  "  said  Bud.  "  Do 
you  pity  them  ? " 
"  Very,  very  much." 
"So  do  I."  Anthony  laughed 
quietly,  and  pressed  her  close  to  him. 
"  Some  of  them  were  very  attentive 
to  me,"  she  continued,  with  the  well- 
known  lift  of  the  chin. 

"  And  all  those  attentions  have 
been  wasted  ? " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  you  selfish  Anthony 
— what  a  bad  opinion  you  have  of 
me  !  Why,  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  them." 

Anthony  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  said :  "  Suppose  there 
had  been  no  Me,  I  wonder  who  the 
other  would  have  been  ? " 

"  None  in  particular — yet,"  said 
Bud. 

"  You  like  torturing  me,  Baby. 
Suppose,  again,  Me  were  to  vanish — 
any  way,  mortal  or  otherwise — would 
another  come  to  fill  my  place  ? " 
"  No,  you  dreadful  Anthony." 
"  That  saucy  laugh,  Baby,  does 
not  mean  no,  but  not  directly." 


"Don't,"  pleaded  Bud,  wriggling 
again.  "  If  you  will  persist  in  being 
silly  I  shall  run  away." 

"I  cannot  help  myself,"  said 
Anthony,  rapturously.  "One  is  al- 
ways silly  when  one  is  in  love." 

"Always?" 

"  Always ;  and  it  is  better  than 
wisdom,  or  riches,  or  experience,  Bud, 
while  it  lasts." 

"  I  think  I  must  be  always  in  love, 
then,"  said  Bud  reflectively,  nestling 
down  the  fair  head  again,  "for  I 
have  been  frivolous  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  See,  Anthony !  I  am 
frivolous  still,  playing  with  the  button 
of  your  coat  like  a  child,  yet  a  child 
so  very  near  to  being  a  woman,  dear, 
that  I  have  already  begun  forming 
plans  in  my  foolish  head  for  the 
future — for  your  future  and  mine  ! " 

CHAPTER  XXVITL 

With  the  dawn  of  his  new  life 
breaking  very  clear  and  beautiful 
before  him,  Anthony  left  her.  Winter 
was  here ;  its  first  rigours  swept  down 
in  sleet  upon  his  face,  as  if  in  angry 
protest  at  the  red  spot  burning  on 
his  cheek-bones ;  but  with  him  it  was 
spring,  a  spring  new  to  him,  such  as 
blossoms  in  fairy  tales  of  fairy  lands. 
Exotic  flowers  sprang  from  the  glis- 
tening pavements,  the  heavens  were 
sombre  only  because  the  sun  had 
descended  to  lavish  its  splendours  on  a 
tangle  of  golden  hair,  and  strange 
sounds  throbbed  in  his  ears. 

He  felt  wildly  active ;  a  disinclina- 
tion to  return  to  his  old  fits  of  brood- 
ing which  amounted  to  fierceness 
pervaded  him ;  a  fiery  essence  instead 
of  blood  coursed  through  his  veins. 
And  there  were  those  hammers 
throbbing  in  his  ears — Mine,  mine, 
mine,  mine,  in  a  thousand  reitera- 
tions. His  feet  trod  upon  air;  his 
mind  babbled  one  word,  dictated  by 
a  power  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
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trol, — some  power  neither  of  body 
nor  of  spirit,  but  outside  himself,  yet 
dominating  him.  He  touched  his 
lips  once  or  twice  to  see  if  they 
moved,  like  one  who  fears  that  a 
great  joy  may  lead  him  into  shouting 
aloud.  He  could  not  speak  of  what 
had  befallen  him  yet,  not  even  to 
Gilstrapp;  his  secret  should  be  kept 
jealously  sacred  in  all  its  newness 
and  solemnity  until  the  last  moment, 
— until  to-morrow,  when  he  must 
meet  her  father,  and  abase  himself  in 
the  very  earnestness  of  realities.  It 
was  strange  how  helpless  he  was  in 
the  end  he  had  planned  and  hoped 
for  now  that  it  stood  before  him  ful- 
filled; strange  that  he  should  enter- 
tain the  consciousness  of  being  the 
property  of  his  victory,  instead  of 
being  able  to  claim  it  and  view  it 
with  clear  calculation.  He  must  do 
something  to  distract  his  mind.  Me- 
chanically,— for  it  seemed  as  though 
he  did  nothing  of  personal  volition 
— the  recollection  of  Mr.  Chagbody's 
message  presented  itself,  and  mechani- 
cally he  turned  eastward  and  passed 
through  the  entrance  of  Johnson's 
Inn. 

The  dirty  little  square,  with  its 
dissolute  railings  and  draggle-tailed 
sparrows,  was  antipathetic  to  the 
glamour  of  love  indeed.  Anthony,  so 
far  descending  to  the  common  earth 
as  to  shudder  at  his  surroundings  and 
wipe  the  sleet  from  his  eyes,  walked 
enquiringly  along  the  row  of  open 
front-doors  until  he  came  to  a  muddy, 
uncarpeted  passage,  terminated  by 
another  door  inscribed  on  its  panel 
of  frosted  glass:  Memory  and 
Memory,  Solicitors,  Commissioners 
for  Oaths.     First  floor. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  place. 
Someone, — a  clerk,  presumably,  who 
displayed  a  great  deal  more  ink  and  a 
great  deal  less  clean  linen  about  his 
person  than  is  consistent  with  accepted 
usage — took  his  name,  and  penned  him 


in  a  sort  of  cupboard  furnished  with 
two  chairs,  one  table,  a  great  many 
ink-stains,  and  a  copy  of  The  Times. 
For  how  long  he  waited  there  he 
could  not  tell ;  it  seemed  at  least  ten 
thousand  times  that  the  hammers 
beat  out  Mine,  mine,  mine,  before  he 
was  conducted  up  some  dark  and 
dingy  stairs  into  a  large  room  lined 
with  mottled  tin-boxes  mounting  to 
the  ceiling. 

Someone  loomed  up  from  behind  a 
writing-table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  exclaimed,  "My  good  sir, 
what  is  the  matter  ? " 

He  collected  himself  with  an  effort, 
and  Mr.  Chagbody,  shaking  hands, 
went  on :  "  Take  a  seat,  I  beg.  Are 
you  unwell  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  retorted  Anthony, 
feeling  somehow  that  he  had  been 
insulted.  From  that  moment  he  was 
quietly  attentive. 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  the  expres- 
sion of  your  face  is  deceptive.  The 
cold  weather,  possibly,"  said  Mr.  Chag- 
body, looking  at  him  with  stealthy 
intensity.  "  I  should  not  have  re- 
marked the  circumstance,  but  that  an 
equable  temperament  is  requisite  for 
the  due  reception  of  the  intelligence  I 
have  to  impart." 

Anthony  bowed.  Mr.  Chagbody's 
elephantine  periods  left  him  unim- 
pressed. He  could  feel  the  light 
touch  on  his  breast  where  Bud's  head 
had  lain — just  then,  all  else  was 
nought. 

"Mr.  Anthony  Haverstock  Lascelles 
Smith?" 

"I  do  not  usually  adopt  the  full 
cumbrous  signature,"  said  Anthony; 
"  still,  that  is  correct." 

"  Step-son  of  Mr.  Demetrius  Albert 
Mudge?" 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  your  purposes 
to  revert  to  my  relationships  ? " 

"  I  should  prefer  your  verbal 
corroboration,  though  it  is  almost 
superfluous." 
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"  Your  assumption  is  correct,  then." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody, 
rasping  his  heavy  jaw  with  a  show  of 
ponderous  superiority,  "there  is  no 
question  of  assumption.  I  was  Mr. 
Mudge's  legal  adviser." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anthony.  He  remem- 
bered now  having  once  seen  in  child- 
hood the  long  face  and  ungainly  figure, 
and  heard  the  name,  but  it  had  slipped 
from  him  like  many  other  incidents  of 
those  distant  days.  He  grew  sparing 
of  words,  not  knowing  what  would 
follow. 

"  I  am  now  Mr.  Mudge's  executor." 

"Naturally." 

11  Naturally,"  echoed  Mr.  Chagbody, 
slightly  at  a  loss.  He  had  expected 
Anthony  to  be  more  affected  or  sur- 
prised, grieved  perhaps ;  at  any  rate 
he  anticipated  a  change  in  the  set 
pale  face ;  to  find  none  nonplussed 
him. 

"My  information  is,"  he  resumed, 
stroking  a  bundle  of  documents  with 
a  large  thick  hand,  " — obtained  in- 
formally, I  am  constrained  to  add, 
and  not  as  a  business  communication 
in  any  way — that  you  and  my  client 
quarrelled  bitterly  some  time  prior  to 
his  decease,  and  that  the  subject  of 
difference  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  lead  to,  apparently,  irremediable 
severance." 

"  We  will  let  that  pass,  if  you 
please." 

"Impossible,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody, 
"it  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
sequel.  You  will  observe  I  have 
proffered  none  of  the  condolences  of 
conventionality,  and  have  broken  this 
intelligence  to  you  in  a  matter-of-fact 
fashion.  My  reasons  are  twofold. 
In  the  first  case  I  am  strongly  averse 
from  blending  sentiment  of  any  kind 
with  business,  and  always  have  been ; 
in  the  second,  I  am  unadvised  as 
to  whether  your  feelings  may  have 
suffered  melioration  as  regards  the 
deceased.     For  his,  Mr.  Smith,  I  can 


answer.  They  were  o  a  description 
which  does  his  memory  honour.  When 
he  died  (I  only  judge  inferentially, 
which  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned, 
but  here  unavoidable,)  the  estrange- 
ment existing  between  you  must  have 
been  absolute,  for  he  could  not  say 
with  certainty  if  you  were  alive  or 
dead.  I  shall  be  gratified  if  you  will 
support  my  unprofessional  deviation 
into  inference  ? " 

Mr.  Chagbody  waited  obstinately 
for  a  reply.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  Anthony's  feelings,  or  Anthony's 
looks,  in  the  pleasure  of  revealing 
what  he  told  and  what  he  still  held  in 
store.  Anthony  was  nothing  more 
than  a  screen  through  which  he  could 
strike  unharmed  at  another. 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  my  step- 
father's ignorance  on  the  point  you 
allude  to  was  complete.  I  never  took 
steps  to  enlighten  it." 

"Quite  intelligible," said  Mr.  Chag- 
body, "  I  dare  say.  I  traverse  no  man's 
motives,  contenting  myself  with  such 
evidence  as  comes  within  my  purview, 
and  eschewing  ethical  morality.  To 
resume :  beside  this  disability,  Mr. 
Mudge  ostensibly  entertained  the 
opinion  that  your  antipathy  was  of 
a  more  implacable  character  than  his 
own  ;  that,  as  you  concealed  your  own 
movements  from  him,  so  his  were 
indifferent  to  you ;  that,  briefly,  his 
departure  to  what  is  popularly  known 
as  a  better  world — "  Mr.  Chagbody 
gave  a  heavy  shrug,  as  deprecating  all 
complicity  with  sentiment — "would 
be  powerless  to  soften  your  attitude 
even  to  the  extent  of  accepting  pos- 
thumous benefactions  or  attending  his 
obsequies  should  your  whereabouts  be 
discovered.  In  the  instructions  for 
drawing  up  his  last  will,  which  were 
given  me  shortly  prior  to  his  decease, 
he  evidently  had  both  contingencies 
in  view." 

Lolling  back  ungainly  in  his  chair, 
and  lowering  at  Anthony  over  the 
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finger-tips  tapping  softly  together,  Mr. 
Chagbody  did  not  look  like  a  bene- 
ficent spirit  about  to  bestow  a  shower 
of  gold.  Nor  did  his  appearance  im- 
prove as  he  added  slowly  :  "  Under 
that  will,  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  a  very 
rich  man ;  a — very — rich — man — in- 
deed, considering  your  lack  of  expec- 
tations. Its  provisions,"  continued 
Mr.  Chagbody,  referring  to  the  will 
and  not  the  wealth,  "  are  necessarily 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
My  client  died  one  year  and  eleven 
months  ago.  If  you  chose  to  assert 
your  identity, — which  is,  of  course, 
your  intention — within  two  years  of 
that  event,  the  bulk  of  his  property 
was  to  come  to  you.  There  is  but 
one  month  unexpired,  you  will  per- 
ceive. I  venture  to  take  some  credit 
for  the  perseverance  and  perspicuity 
which  have  prevented  just  in  time  a 
defeat  of  my  respected  client's  obvious 
intention — which  will  restore  your 
rights  as  against  the  subordinate 
claims  of  another  who  was  to  enjoy 
the  user  of  the  money  for  these  two 
years,  and  who  was  to  possess  it  un- 
controlled if  at  their  expiry  you  were 
still  unforthcoming.  That  other  was 
Colonel  Gex." 

For  a  brief  second  Mr.  Chagbody 
calculated  the  expediency  of  a  little 
less  deliberation  in  his  recital ;  also 
he  had  got  the  impression  that 
Anthony  might  need  the  help  of  a 
glass  of  brandy  under  this  unexpected 
stroke  of  good-fortune.  But  he  was 
accustomed  to  interviews  which 
affected  clients  diversely,  and  his 
dull  capacity  for  pleasure  was  ex- 
cited ;  he  was  not  going  to  spoil  its 
climax. 

"  Your  predicament  is  almost 
unique  in  my  experience,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said 
Anthony;  and  the  lawyer  noticed 
his  hand  on  his  breast.  Mr.  Chag- 
body, whose  acquaintance  with  human 


nature  was  tolerably  extensive,  mur- 
mured politely,  "  Conflicting  emo- 
tions ; "  but  how  could  he  know  the 
light  pressure  of  a  fair  head  lay  there 
yet  ?  "  You  apprehend  the  situation, 
I  see,"  he  went  on.  "It  is  lament- 
able to  encounter  such  instances  of 
depravity.  You  have  been  the 
victim  of  conduct  which  a  jury  would 
stigmatise  in  terms  I  am  precluded 
from  employing  at  present.  It  is  a 
painful  task  I  have  undertaken — " 

"  Proceed,  I  beg,"  said  Anthony. 

"  But  one  which  the  law,  apart 
altogether  from  personal  bias,  enjoins. 
Here,"  said  Mr.  Chagbody,  lurching 
ungracefully  sideways  to  cross  his 
knee,  "  I  must  make  a  slight  interpo- 
lation. It  is  to  beg  you  will  in  no 
wise  connect  the  pains  I  have  ex- 
pended to  reinstate  you  with  the 
animus  which,  you  are  aware,  un- 
fortunately exists  between  Colonel 
Gex  and  myself.  Have  I  your 
assurance  to  that  effect  ? " 

"  Freely,"  said  Anthony.  He  had 
shown  himself  so  strangely  unimpres- 
sionable throughout  that  there  was 
no  discovering  whether  he  spoke  in 
irony  or  earnest. 

"  I  only  expected  so  much,"  said 
Mr.  Chagbody,  "  but  it  is  consolatory 
to  receive  your  confirmation.  For 
my  duty  is  obnoxious.  From  what 
my  client  told  me  (he  was  a  hot- 
headed gentleman,  I  do  not  disguise 
from  myself,)  I  gathered  you  must  be 
unaware  that  Colonel  Gex  is  a  con- 
nection with  whom  he  had  long 
ceased  to  be  on  speaking  terms  and 
whose  name  was  never  even  men- 
tioned in  his  house.  You  did  not 
recognise  Colonel  Gex,  therefore,  but 
he  recognised  you :  he  knew  the 
terms  of  the  will;  and  when  by  a 
coincidence  you  were  introduced  to 
him  as  an  applicant  for  employment 
he  took  measures  accordingly.  There 
was  a  subtle  wisdom  in  his  procedure 
which,  fool  as  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Chag- 
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body,  allowing  his  rancour  to  show 
for  an  instant,  but  only  an  instant, 
"  one  cannot  but  admire.  You  had 
never  met  either  him  or  me ;  possibly 
only  your  name  betrayed  you  to  him. 
Thrust  by  coincidence  into  his  arms, 
as  it  were,  his  plan  was  to  keep  you 
quiet  and  contented  until  the  two 
years  were  up.  If  he  refused  your 
application,  or  treated  you  like  a 
menial,  you  might  leave  him,  and 
under  stress  of  need  make  enquiries 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  amity 
with  those  capable  of  being  helpful. 
So,  I  take  it,  he  calculated.  It  was 
the  simplest  and  boldest  device.  A 
cleverer  man  would  have  shunned  the 
dangers  attendant;  but  he  has  no 
brain,  and  you  were  under  his  roof. 
He  took  the  only  course  apparent 
to  his  limited  intellect.  As  often 
happens  where  one  plays  a  crooked 
game,  the  most  daring  was  the  best ; 
but  how  he  could  have  borne  the 
strain  surprises  me.  You  can  obtain 
your  rights  from  him ;  but  I  doubt 
if  we  can  institute  a  criminal  prose- 
cution with  any  prospect  of  success. 
We  cannot  actually  prove  that  he 
knew  you  identity.  Still,  I  con- 
sider tho  idea  worth  consideration, 
and  should  not  regret  your  active 
adhesion." 

"  Would  you  go  to  the  trouble  of 
relating,  before  we  decide  as  to  that, 
the  inductive  reasoning  which  en- 
abled you  to  establish  my  identity  ? " 
said  Anthony. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Chag- 
body.  He,  to  whom  ambition  from 
his  youth  up  had  been  the  only 
passion,  knew  few  relaxations  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  he 
would  have  gone  through  a  tithe  of 
his  sour  life  again  to  secure  what  he 
was  tasting  now ;  he  would  have  gone 
through  a  half  of  it  to  see  Colonel 
Gex  beside  Anthony.  "Your  name, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  is  not 
so  uncommon   as   to   excite  enquiry. 


Upon  that  circumstance  Colonel  Gex 
would  indubitably  found  a  plea  in 
his  defence,  and  it  also  prevented 
me  at  first  from  regarding  you  as 
the  missing  legatee.  But,  in  the 
course  of  the  visits  I  made  to  Ken- 
sington during  our  temporary  recon- 
ciliation, I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  deference  and  generosity  with 
which  you  were  treated.  This,  ema- 
nating from  a  quarter  (observe,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  am  wholly  impervious  to 
prejudice)  where  arrogance  to  inferiors 
and  selfishness  are  inherent,  set  me 
thinking;  without  result,  however, 
until  by  chance  my  partner  Memory 
mentioned  your  baptismal  appella- 
tion. This  is  less  general,  and  sus- 
picion awoke  deduction.  However, 
I  was  powerless  to  advance  your 
interests  without  further  data:  the 
ground  was  still  too  unstable  for 
overt  advances  to  you;  and  the 
rupture  between  Colonel  Gex  and 
myself  had  occurred.  You  were 
abroad,  and  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  your  address.  Fortun- 
ately, by  availing  myself  of  Memory's 
recollection  of  having  heard  the 
locality  mentioned,  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  that  of  the  elderly  gentleman 
with  whom  you  had  resided  in 
London, — by  name  Soffit,  and  your 
wife's  father,  I  understand;  a  very 
estimable  and  scholarly  person.  By 
calling  upon  him  personally,  I  pro- 
cured such  dates  and  additional 
intelligence  as  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions. I  particularly  requested 
silence  on  the  subject  of  my  calls, 
as  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
anticipate  my  present  communication. 
The  good  gentleman  was  mystified, 
judging  by  appearances,  but  very 
politely  fell  in  with  my  desires  when 
made  aware  that  your  interests  en- 
joined a  temporary  secrecy.  My 
brief  (if  you  will  pardon  the  expres- 
sion) made  out,  I  could  only  await 
your   return,  which   I  understood  to 
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be  imminent,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  bare  the  facts  of  an 
outrageous  conspiracy.  For  such," 
concluded  Mr.  Chagbody,  his  face 
assuming  a  remarkably  unpleasing 
expression  of  outraged  virtue,  "  I  am 
convinced  it  is.  It  merits  judicial 
indictment  if  ever  crime  did." 

"  You  have  obviously  been  at  some 
expense  and  trouble  to  vindicate  my 
claims,"  said  Anthony. 

"  Never  mind  that,  sir  !  "  answered 
Mr.  Chagbody,  sitting  up  and  smiting 
the  table  most  unprofessionally.  "I 
am  indifferent  to  my  own  comfort 
when  I  contemplate  such  iniquity. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  subtlety  of  it  extorts 
indignation  even  from  a  lawyer ! 
Keep  you  quiet  and  content, — clear 
me,  whose  contiguity  was  hazardous, 
out  of  the  house  with  carefully 
prepared  humiliation, — fling  his  daugh- 
ters at  you,  to  act  as  counter-attrac- 
tions against  the  possibilities  of  your 
becoming  dissatisfied  and  reverting 
to  neglected  friends, — professing  pro- 
found friendship,  so  that  none  could 
say  he  did  not  love  you  like  a  son, 
and  would  rather  injure  himself  than 
you  !  I  dare  to  say,  sir,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ingeniously  contrived  frauds 
(especially  for  a  fool  who  has  no  ideas 
beyond  society  and  his  dinner)  within 
the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  He 
would  have  thrown  you  over  a  month 
hence,  depend  upon  it,  and  if  any- 
thing came  to  light,  retired  behind 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  of  identity. 
I  admit  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  I  only  await  your  instruc- 
tions to  assail  it,  after  recovering 
your  possessions,  on  the  criminal 
count.  Let  him  see,  when  he  stands 
in  the  dock,  who  is  the  gentleman 
then  !  " 

Mr.  Chagbody,  his  heavy  features 
heavier  and  darker  with  the  vengeful 
passion  which  had  conquered  his 
sorely-tried  prudence,  paused  and 
wiped  them  exactly  as  Anthony  had 


seen  him  do,  under  the  Colonel's 
scorn,  when  last  they  met. 

"Have  I  your  instructions?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  would  beg  to  put  a  question," 
said  Anthony. 

"  Pray  put  a  thousand." 

"  You  abjure  supposition ;  but  you 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  thereto 
as  to  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
events  you  have  recounted  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  fail—" 

"  You  assumed  I  had  heard  neither 
of  Mr.  Mudge's  will  nor  of  its 
contents  ?  " 

"You  will  put  that  upon  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  fact,  Mr.  Smith," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"Such  is  my  intention.  I  have 
been  fully  informed  long  ago,  from 
Colonel  Gex's  own  lips,  of  the  details 
just  unfolded  to  me.  A  sort  of 
felonious  collusion  exists  between  us," 
said  Anthony  in  a  cold  voice,  assist- 
ing himself  to  rise  with  the  arm  of 
his  chair;  "consequently  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  instruct  you.  Good- 
afternoon." 

He  walked  with  slow  steps  toward 
the  door.  Mr.  Chagbody  made  no 
movement  to  help  him, — made  no 
movement  of  any  kind ;  even  the  big 
silk  handkerchief  was  arrested  in  its 
progress  across  his  forehead,  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  there  and  would  hide 
a  shameful  discolouring  mark. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," muttered  Anthony  as  he 
stumbled  down  the  treacherous  steps 
which  led  from  the  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere of  integrity  and  law  into  the 
muddy,  sleet-swept  Inn.  "  I  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  lied  nobly.  Behold 
the  self-reliance  of  mere  man  when 
the  Supreme  Powers  have  deserted 
him !  It  required  readiness  and  a 
certain  amount  of  courage,"  he  con- 
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tinued  to  himself,  "  to  support 
unflinching  the  revelation  of  one's 
prospective  father-in-law  as  an  out- 
rageous swindler."  He  was  now 
in  Fleet  Street,  which  elbowed  him 
out  of  the  way  indignantly.  "I 
feel  very  weak.  I  wonder  how  I 
managed  it  1  God  knows,"  he  said 
aloud.  One  passing, — who  had  jostled 
him  unceremoniously — turned  round 
to  stare.  He  went  on.  In  truth, 
he  felt  very  weak  and  ill,  and  the 
breath  came  languidly  through  his 
chest  which  seemed  empty.  The  old 
hopeless  submission  to  omnipotent  and 
adverse  forces  dropped  upon  him  like  a 
pall.  It  had  been  lifted  awhile  so  that 
he  might  see  how  much  life  could  offer, 
— if  it  would.  The  mad  elation  was 
so  far  behind  as  to  possess  no  more 
solidity  or  promise  than  a  fevered 
dream  ;  it  had  been  his  presumptuous 
scaling  of  the  zenith ;  now  he  was  at 
the  nadir,  and  so  weak  and  ill  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk,  and  marked 
not  at  all  the  objurgations  his  erratic 
course  produced  in  a  busy  and  pre- 
occupied world.  Involuntarily  he 
was  drawn  toward  the  Wharf, — to 
the  place  of  mouldering  decay  which 
symbolised  his  universe ;  the  con- 
genial spot  where  he  could  lie  hid 
and  assimilate  his  mind  to  its  sur- 
roundings without  fear  of  contempt 
or  mocking  or  hopes  budding  to  be 
blasted  ere  they  bloomed.  But  he 
had  frustrated  Chagbody, — or,  rather, 
for  Chagbody  was  nothing  to  him,  he 
had  screened  her  father.  Chagbody 
had  not  struck  at  him  but  at  her 
father,  who  must  be  saved  at  all 
costs.  Yet  it  was  he  himself  and 
he  alone  who  had  suffered. 

In  the  quieter  streets  it  was  as  if 
some  of  Chagbody 's  diverted  stabs 
dripped  blood  anew.  "  Keep  you 
quiet  and  content — from  a  quarter 
where  arrogance  to  inferiors  and 
selfishness — "  Oh,  the  diabolical 
logic  of  it,  and  the  veracity !  "  Clear 


me  out  of  the  house."  A  diplomatic 
move,  this;  he  had  seen  it  accom- 
plished. "His  daughters,  to  act 
as  counter-attractions."  That  was  a 
blackguardly  insinuation  of  Chagbody ; 
and  even, — in  any  case  they  were 
innocent  of  all  complicity.  He  would 
denounce  Chagbody  to  eternal  infamy 
for  that  to-morrow  morning  ;  he  would 
kill  him  if  he  were  strong  enough,  but 
he  felt  very  weak  and  ill. 

The  Wharf  at  last,  recognisable  by 
the  reverberation  of  his  footsteps 
under  the  arch  and  the  lapping  of  the 
invisible  river  beyond.  It  was  dark  ; 
so  dark  that  he  stumbled  against 
many  obstacles  with  which  the  yard 
was  strewn, — stones,  iron  fragments, 
rubbish-heaps,  and  the  like;  so  dark 
that  one  obstacle  was  too  much  for 
his  ebbing  powers  and  tripped  him  up. 
He  fell  heavily,  striking  his  head,  and 
the  universe  floated  away  from  him 
into  dull  aching  emptiness. 

That  was  broken  after  a  submersion 
of  incalculable  duration  by  signs  and 
incidents  like  those  dimly  apprehended 
between  waking  and  sleeping ;  flitting 
figures,  insubstantial,  returning  at 
memory's  summons  from  a  previous 
existence ;  familiar  voices,  some  inti- 
mate with  an  intensity  whose  depth 
remained  inadequately  understood  and 
appreciated  in  the  common  round  of 
daily  life,  others,  hard  once  and  coarse, 
now  hushed  into  gentle  consideration. 

The  doctor  was  there  more  often 
than  the  others ;  or  perhaps  his 
ministrations  involved  that  arousing 
which  the  other  phantoms  seemed  to 
dread.  In  the  previous  existence  that 
doctor  had  stood  beside  a  woman's  rigid 
figure  on  a  disordered  bed,  with  finger 
at  its  wrist,  and  come  out,  afterwards, 
to  say  that  it  was  dead.  A  sharp-faced 
young  man,  unsympathetic  (the  others, 
all  of  them,  seemed  pitiful,  shadows 
as  they  were),  with  keen  sibilant 
pronunciation. 

"  Concussion,"  he  said  once. 
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After  an  interlude,  soft  and  im- 
penetrable like  an  enveloping  curtain 
of  black  velvet,  he  was  there  again, 
the  curtain  drawn  aside  where  he 
stood,  but  nowhere  else. 

"  Lungs  utterly  gone,"  he  said ; 
"doomed  for  months — to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  dead  for  weeks. 
Galloping —  " 

He  stepped  behind  that  insidious 
screen  into  the  living  world  again.  By- 
and-bye  he  had  returned,  noiselessly. 

"Phenomenal  resistive  power,"  he 
said,  "to  have  transacted  ordinary 
affairs, — no  signs  of  breakdown, — 
phenomenal." 

Later  another  doctor,  classified  by 
his  aloofness  from  the  shadows  which 
sometimes  stood  near  without  speaking 
save  in  whispers,  must  have  found  his 
way  from  behind  the  veil.  A  large 
locket  on  his  watch-chain  blinked  like 
an  eye  in  the  reflection  of  a  hidden 
fire,  and  he  had  grey,  wiry  hair  about 
his  face,  and  wrinkled  eyelids  behind 
wide  glasses.  His  plump  hands  flut- 
tered at  intervals  about  the  bed, 
and  his  words  sounded  fragmentarily 
between  lapses. 

"  Certainly,  enormous  resistive 
power,  if  not — "  he  finished  the 
sentence  very  far  away — "not  quite 
unique." 

At  his  second  visit,  or  when  he 
reappeared  to  complete  the  first,  he  re- 
sumed :  "  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
precision ;  it  may  be  that  .  .  . 
Again,  perhaps,  but  for  an  hour  or 
two." 

The  clinging  darkness  crept  up  to 
him  without  warning,  and  he  was 
gone.  But  the  shadows  with  hushed 
tones  came  back  to  Anthony ;  he  was 
not  alone,  for  one  or  more  tended 
him  always.  He  could  not  thank 
them ;  he  felt  neither  power  nor 
desire  to  do  aught  but  lie  and  drift 
in  their  company  onwards  toward 
some  unseen  goal.  So  it  was  for 
many     periods      incommunicable     in 


earthly  terms,  until  something  smote 
his  lips,  and  he  spoke, — three  words  : 
"  Colonel  Gex,  soon." 

The  strange  woman,  who  slept  in 
a  chair  nightly  by  his  side,  nodded 
reassuringly,  and  gave  him  to  drink. 
Again  he  drank  when  Colonel  Gex 
took  her  place  ;  and  the  strength 
still  lay  on  his  lips  which  enabled 
him  to  murmur  in  broken  sentences 
while  the  black  curtain  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  an  invisible  breeze, — 
approaching  but  never  quite  envelop- 
ing. At  last  it  was  upon  him,  with 
his  auditor's  face  dead  white,  maybe 
by  contrast,  and  he  ceased  to  speak. 

The  shadows  dwindled,  becoming 
fewer  and  less  near.  The  slow,  sure 
movement  onward  to  where  broken 
hopes  are  not,  nor  pain,  nor  pride, 
all  but  ceased,  and  he  thought  the 
haven  denied  him ;  but  presently  it 
was  resumed,  and  more  quickly,  leav- 
ing the  shadows  whispering  together  in 
the  distance.  One  detached  itself  for 
a  moment,  and  moved  onwards  with 
him  ;  the  shadow  of  a  former  beauty 
tricked  out  in  a  stage-heroine's  dress 
all  soiled  and  damp,  and  he  heard 
the  wind  whistling  round  the  chim- 
neys and  the  rain  rattling  upon  the 
window-panes  as  on  the  night  when 
it  accompanied  him  home.  The 
movement  grew  swifter,  and  the 
shadow  vanished.  Another  he  had 
not  seen  yet,  with  a  bent  fair  head, 
touched  his  hand,  and  wept  quietly ; 
but  it  was  only  a  shadow,  for  in  the 
bygone  days  no  tear  had  ever  stained 
those  cheeks. 

That  was  the  last,  for  presently  the 
black  curtain  folded  itself  together, 
and  behold  it  was  the  wings  of  the 
Angel  of  Death. 

It  is  only  upon  the  stage  that, 
when  the  central  figure  fulfils  its 
destiny  (which,  curiously  enough,  is 
always  either  marriage  or  death,  as 
if  these  two  were  the  only  irremedi- 
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able  incidents),  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters efface  themselves  and  the 
drama  ends.  In  life  each  actor  goes 
on  independently  reciting  his  little 
lines  and  making  his  little  mimetic 
gestures  like  myriads  before  him ; 
and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  their 
importance  and  originality,  does  so 
until  his  own  part  has  been  played. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  as  the  events 
related  in  the  preceding  chapters  took 
place  many  years  ago,  to  carry  on 
the  tale  a  period  further, — to  take 
one  last  glance  at  the  subordinate 
characters  before  quitting  the  theatre 
and  leaving  them  to  play  their  parts 
out  unchronicled. 

There  is  a  firm  of  solicitors  within 
stone's-throw  of  that  legal  Mecca,  the 
Law  Courts;  to  be  more  precise,  its 
actual  habitat  lies  in  a  depressed 
little  square  known  as  Johnson's  Inn, 
where  nature  sickens  and  sheep  are 
as  rare  as  wild  boars,  but  where  law 
flourishes  amazingly  and  sheepskin 
in  all  degrees  of  maturity,  ranging 
from  glossy  whiteness  to  the  dull 
yellow  of  a  sere  old  age,  perfumes  the 
air.  It  has  been  a  well-known  firm 
for  generations  and  of  accredited 
stability,  but  now  its  fame  grows  on 
the  listening  ear,  and  rumour  attri- 
butes (more  truthfully  than  is  the 
wont  of  rumour)  much  legal  erudition 
to  its  representative,  one  Francis 
Chagbody.  His  aptitude  for  business 
is  profound,  and  his  hardness  a  bye- 
word  even  in  circles  where  hardness 
is  not  accounted  irregular.  His 
knowledge,  they  say,  embraces  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  law ;  and  his 
mind  is  as  precise  as  the  letters  he 
signs,  deeper  to  fathom  than  the  fifty- 
lino  sentences  of  the  statutes  which 
are  child's-play  to  him,  colder  than 
the  stone  door-steps  of  Johnson's  Inn. 
He  is  an  example  to  budding  practi- 
tioners around  the  Law  Courts,  and 
his  immersion  in  business,  alone, 
above,  and  beyond  every  other  mun- 


dane consideration,  renders  him 
enviable  to  all  with  lesser  powers 
of  concentration  and,  consequently, 
lesser  powers  of  money-making.  He 
has  neither  social  nor  domestic  ties, 
nor  any  vices.  He  practises  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Memory  and 
Memory ;  but,  so  far  as  active  parti- 
cipation is  concerned  he  practises, 
as  he  lives,  alone.  Francis  Chag- 
body is  the  firm,  Francis  Chagbody's 
is  the  fame,  and  the  solitude,  and 
the  gold  which  grows  and  grows  but 
gives  happiness  to  never  a  soul. 

There  is  a  big  luxurious  house  in 
Kensington  :  there  is  another  house 
in  the  country,  not  so  large,  but  quite 
as  luxurious;  and  there  are  other 
concerns  scattered  about,  some  com- 
munal, some  personal,  but  in  each 
case  dividend-yielding,  and  not,  like 
the  luxurious  houses,  dividend-dispers- 
ing. These  all  pay  tribute  to  one 
Colonel  Gex.  His  eagle-nose  and  his 
aggressive  military  moustache  of 
shaggy  greyness  pervade  them.  His 
eyeglass  ogles  the  world,  and  finds  it, 
more  or  less,  good, — more  or  less,  for 
the  sweetest  cup  will  sometimes  carry 
an  infusion  of  bitter  which  strikes 
on  the  tongue  unannounced  and 
peremptorily,  and  neither  strong 
words  nor  additional  spices,  where 
the  draught  was  over-spiced  before, 
suffice  to  leaven  the  whole  entirely. 
Wherefore  is  Colonel  Gex  dyspeptic 
now  and  then,  gouty,  and  disposed  to 
outbursts  of  irritable  wrath  that  vent 
themselves  by  preference  upon  the 
defenceless.  Moreover  he  complains 
of  on-coming  age  and  presages  pre- 
mature senility,  which  he  endeavours 
to  stave  off  by  deeper  draughts  from 
the  over-spiced  flagon.  He  is  of  a 
gregarious  turn,  and  hails  by  name, 
or  has  hailed,  very  many  of  those 
on  his  own  particular  stage  (as  he 
regards  it)  ;  among  them,  at  one 
time,  Francis  Chagbody.  But,  for 
any  sign  of  recognition  which  passes 
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between  him  and  Francis  Chagbody 
in  this  later  scene,  one  would  think 
them  mutually  invisible.  He  has 
done  business  with  Francis  Chag- 
body aforetime,  though  now,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  applausive  tongue  of 
fame,  he  has  withdrawn  that  busi- 
ness and  confided  it  to  a  less-known 
firm.  If  he  cannot  see  Francis  Chag- 
body, though  they  have  played  so 
long  behind  the  same  footlights,  he 
still  salutes  many  new  and  old 
colleagues,  among  them  a  secretary, — 
a  secretary  in  the  less -known  firm  of 
solicitors,  who  is  merely  a  machine 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  re- 
ceiving wages  according  to  his 
mechanical  deserts  and  claiming  no 
obligations  of  consanguinity.  Also 
he  sees  two  daughters  :  one  who  lives 
near,  and  chiefly  comes  across  him  in 
the  exercise  of  society  ;  one  who  lives 
under  the  same  roof-tree,  and  will 
manage  his  households  with  quietude 
and  skill  until  the  big  house  at 
Kensington  and  the  smaller  house  in 
the  country  are  needed,  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  no  more. 

Her  name  is  Alice,  but  not  Gex ;  it 
is  Alice  Gilstrapp.  The  gentle  and 
rather  rare  smile  which  lights  up  her 
face  is  tribute  to  a  tall  form  arrayed 
in  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons. 
This  is  Walpole  Gilstrapp,  whose 
grizzled  hair,  when  he  looked  in  the 
glass,  told  him  often  that  the  age  of 
matrimony  had  flown  while  he  dallied 
in  desert  places,  and  whose  youthful 
heart  had  rebelled  so  vehemently 
against  the  verdict;  who  wondered 
why  women,  made  for  love  and  rever- 
ence, should  choose  to  waste  their  lives 
in  the  quixotic  devotion  to  keep  a 
father's  household  in  train ;  and  who 
found  one  morning  unawares,  by  some 
blundering  speech  forced  from  him, 
that  a  young  heart  not  only  preserved 
itself  but  also  the  privilege  of  youth 
to  neglect  discretion.  How  strong  and 
manly  he  looks,  beside  her  who  taught 


him  that!  how  considerate  he  is  to 
an  ill-tempered  man's  foibles  !  how  his 
vigour  weakens,  except  to  defend, 
before  the  grave  riddle  which  he  calls 
wife  and  woman !  He  has  far  to  go, 
despite  that  grizzled  hair,  before  the 
scene  closes;  but  the  play  will  be 
pleasant,  for  she  will  be  always  at  his 
side. 

Another  woman,  and  yet  but  a  girl, 
draws  close ;  and  there  follows  quickly 
her  husband  faultlessly  arrayed.  It 
is  Bud.  Lancelot  Memory  is  newly 
known  as  Bud's  husband.  He  wants 
no  other  description,  and  for  its 
applicability  it  will  surely  adhere. 
Bud  has  only  just  discarded  the 
shackles  of  remembrance  which  became 
her  so  ill  that  none  could  blame  the 
relinquishment,  even  if  livelong  devo- 
tion to  a  phantom  were  not  generally 
out  of  fashion  and  particularly  incom- 
patible in  this  case.  She  possesses  a 
husband  whose  unswerving  adoration 
through  good  treatment  and  ill  has 
been  rewarded  at  last,  and  who  even 
now,  in  the  security  of  victory,  accepts 
public  rebuke  humbly,  or  almost  with 
cheerfulness ;  for,  firstly,  petulance 
shows  itself  pleasing  in  her  where 
others  dare  not  attempt  it  for  their 
complexion's  sake;  and,  secondly,  he 
is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  dissi- 
pate such  tender  self-reproach,  to 
secure  such  delightful  coaxing  in  re- 
compense as  make  the  drama,  while 
they  dance  through  it,  hand  in  hand, 
a  very  idyll  of  careless  life. 

There  once  stood  a  dilapidated  dis- 
grace to  commerce  known  as  Rosebank 
Wharf.  It  stands  yet,  but  its  days 
are  numbered  ;  for  a  new  proprietor 
has  succeeded  the  old,  and  soon  its 
useless  lumber  will  be  cleared  away, 
and  sounds  of  activity  re-echo  from 
its  banks  across  the  muddy  river. 
When  it  enters  upon  the  new  epoch, 
the  old,  useless  caretaker  will  lose  his 
sinecure  for  ever.  He  will  have  to 
go;    but    meanwhile  he   lingers   on, 
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with  a  monitor  of  acid  temperament 
and  whiskers  red  and  dishevelled. 
For  all  that  he  is  a  noble  monitor 
in  his  own  way,  and  one  which 
men  with  smaller  store  of  vulgarity 
might  imitate  in  many  particulars. 
He  neglects  his  own  concerns,  which 
are,  according  to  his  lights,  onerous, 
and  also  his  bed,  of  which  he  is 
inordinately  fond,  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  drink  his  glass  beside  the  old 
caretaker, — to  bully  and  give  him 
entirely  superfluous  good  counsel,  to 
watch  over  him  like  a  parent  over  an 
ailing  child.     For  the  old   caretaker 


ails  much  in  these  days.  He  lags 
superfluous  on  the  stage,  as  he  sadly 
says  of  himself  at  least  once  a  day, 
much  to  his  companion's  annoyance. 
He  knows  that  what  has  always  been 
home  to  him  is  to  be  home  no  more, 
that  never  again  will  two  figures  drip- 
ping with  the  rain  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  the  Wharf,  that  old  scenes 
with  old  associations  will  melt,  as  he 
would  say,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
dream.  So  he  throws  the  door  open,  and 
the  night  wind  extinguishes  his  feeble 
candle  as  he  gazes  across  the  yard  with 
a  withered  hand  shading  his  eyes. 


THE   END. 
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I  propose  to  relate  an  amusing 
episode  in  my  life  at  the  court  of 
the  Zillu's-Sultan,  and  to  that  end 
I  would  begin  by  a  few  words  of 
introduction.  His  Imperial  High- 
ness Sultan  Masud  Mirza,  Prince 
Felicitous,  better  known  to  fame  by 
his  title  of  Zillu's-Sultan  or  Shadow 
of  the  King,  is  three  years  older 
than  his  brother  Muzaffar-ed-Din,  the 
reigning  Shah,  whose  royal  birth  on 
his  mother's  side  gave  him  the  prior 
claim  to  the  Persian  throne.  The 
Zill,  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by 
Europeans  in  Persia,  was  born  in  the 
year  1850,  and  his  mother,  who  bore 
the  grandiloquent  title  of  Iffat-ed- 
Daulat  or  Chastity  of  the  Kingdom, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  ghcldm  or 
outrider  in  the  service  of  Bahman 
Mirza,  son  of  Abbas  Mirza  and 
uncle  of  the  late  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din. 
Though  the  Zill  was  regarded  with 
something  of  a  suspicious  eye  both 
by  the  Persian  Government  and  by 
the  Russian  Legation,  he  still  remains 
not  only  the  most  popular  prince  in 
his  country,  but  by  far  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  governor  in  that 
part  of  Persia  which  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
His  amazing  downfall  in  1888,  at 
the  height  of  his  all  but  sovereign 
sway  over  two-fifths  of  the  whole  of 
Persia,  was  the  result  of  this  court 
jealousy  fanned  by  Russian  intrigue. 
But  if  the  Zillu's-Sultan  is  less  power- 
ful now  than  he  was  then,  he  still 
retains  a  hold  upon  the  imagination 
of  his  countrymen,  who  are  never 
tired  of  inventing  stories  about  him. 
These  stories  go  to  prove  that  he  has 
impressed  the  Persians  with  a  firm 
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belief  in  his  governing  abilities  and 
with  a  pride,  not  wholly  free  from 
dread,  in  his  masterly  grip  of  char- 
acter. Unlike  his  brother  the  Shah, 
he  is  not  a  scholar.  He  is  rather  a 
student  of  men,  whose  secret  thoughts 
he  has  learned  to  read  with  terrifying 
accuracy.  Although  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  labour  the  point,  I 
believe  that  the  end  of  British  di- 
plomacy should  be  to  restore  the 
Zillu's-Sultan  to  the  position  he  held 
prior  to  the  year  1888  as  the  sole 
political  factor  in  the  future  of 
southern  and  central  Persia.  And 
with  this  conviction  I  will  end  the 
introduction. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Zillu's- 
Sultan's  court  in  the  month  of  July, 
1897,  I  was  reduced  to  skin  and 
bone  by  malaria  and  dysentery,  but 
was  strong  in  the  hope  that  my 
troubles  were  over  at  last.  This 
hope  had  been  kindled  by  the  Zill's 
forethought  in  dispatching  a  coach- 
and-four  with  outriders  and  pos- 
tillions to  meet  me  at  Natanz,  the 
pear-garden  of  Persia,  which  is  some 
sixty-five  miles  from  Ispahan,  the 
end  of  my  long  journey  by  sea  and 
land.  Nor  was  the  hope  belied  by 
the  Zill's  bearing  at  our  first  in- 
terview. It  was  rather  confirmed 
by  his  humorous,  informal  reception 
which  I  have  described  at  length  in 
another  place.  It  will  be  enough  to 
say  here  that  he  is  a  man  of  short 
stature,  but  of  an  amazing  bulk  and 
width  of  chest,  which  lend  him  the 
appearance  of  a  King  of  Spades. 
For  the  rest  he  has  a  shrewd,  cal- 
culating eye,  a  massive  jaw,  a  tena- 
cious mouth,  a  rasping,  metallic  voice, 
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and  a  harsh,  inharmonious  laugh. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  smile,  though 
rare,  is  singularly  pleasing,  softening 
the  hard  lines  in  his  masterful  face, 
and  bidding  the  hasty  judge  to  pause.' 
In  the  matter  of  my  duties,  he  gave 
me  a  free  hand  in  the  education 
of  his  sons,  saying  that  he  had 
the  warmest  admiration  for  English 
life  and  character.  But  the  inter- 
view over,  my  rising  hopes  were 
dashed  rudely  to  the  depths.  Crossing 
the  flowery  courtyard  of  the  Divan 
Khanah  (Government  House),  my 
companion,  Dr.  Mirza  Huseyn  Khan, 
the  Zill's  minister,  and  myself  entered 
the  compound  of  the  takieh,  a  theatre, 
reserved  for  the  performance  of  the 
Shiah  Passion-plays  and  for  wrestling- 
matches.  There  we  found  my  road- 
servant  Sadik,  who  was  the  cynosure 
of  neighbouring  eyes,  courtiers,  soldiers 
and  servants  regarding  him  with  un- 
disguised mistrust.  Sadik,  tugging 
at  his  moustache,  bore  himself  right 
manfully  under  the  fire  of  those 
hostile  eyes,  his  demeanour  being  a 
happy  mixture  of  the  contemptuous 
and  the  bland.  He  wore  a  pale  green 
doublet,  sky-blue  breeches,  yellow 
European  gaiters  and  boots,  a  broad 
cartridge-belt  round  the  waist,  and  a 
lean  old-fashioned  carbine  (warranted 
to  do  no  mischief  at  thirty  paces) 
slung  obliquely  across  his  shoulders. 
But  what  lent  to  his  appearance  the 
touch  of  a  civilisation  at  once  alien 
and  unrighteous,  was  the  broad  terai 
I  had  given  him  on  the  road.  This 
hat  it  was  that  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  court  officials  and  servants, 
and  thrust  the  wearer  of  it  beyond 
the  pale  of  Moslem.  When  he  saw 
me  he  swaggered  forth  to  meet  me. 
His  handsome  face  was  all  beams ; 
mirth  twinkled  in  his  flashing  eyes; 
humour  informed  his  wagging  tongue; 
and  a  certain  jaunty,  devil-may-care 
bearing  set  his  critics  at  defiance. 
He  begged  permission  to  have  speech 


of  me.  This  being  granted,  Dr. 
Mirza  Huseyn  Khan  moved  on,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  minutes 
my  nostrils  were  quit  of  the  nauseat- 
ing smell  of  patchouli. 

"  The  Major  has  found  the  key  of 
the  Sahib's  house,"  said  Sadik,  "  and 
behold  the  house  is  unfurnished. 
And  Sadik  said  to  the  Major,  '  Whose 
house  is  that  ? '  And  the  Major  said, 
'  It  is  the  Sahib's.1  And  Sadik  said, 
cIs  the  Sahib  a  dog  that  he  should 
dwell  there?1  And  the  Major  said, 
'It  is  ordered.'  Then  Sadik  very 
angry,  bali  [yes] ;  and  Sadik  said  : 
'My  Sahib  is  English  Sahib.  He 
will  burn  your  father,  but  he  will 
not  live  in  that  house.'  And  the 
Major  said  yet  a  second  time,  '  It  is 
ordered.'  Then  Sadik  burned  his 
father,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great-grandfather,  and  defiled  their 
graves,  because  the  Major  had  said 
that  thing, — bali.  And  the  Major 
said  yet  a  third  time,  '  It  is  ordered.' 
Then  Sadik  threw  out  his  arms  to 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  to  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  cried  out  in 
anger,  saying :  '  Who  shall  order  my 
Sahib  who  is  an  English  Sahib? 
Your  shadow  is  less  than  the  shadow 
of  a  blade  of  grass  in  a  barren  place, 
and  your  breath  as  idle  as  the  wind 
blowing  in  an  empty  grate.  But  my 
Sahib  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the 
victorious  Queen,  whose  breath  is 
the  life  of  many  nations.  At  her 
command  new  seas  are  born ;  so 
humble  your  heart  lest  there  should 
be  no  more  dry  places  in  the  world. 
What !  is  your  love  of  water  so  great 
that  you  would  be  drowned  in  the 
flood  of  her  anger?  Peace,  small 
person ! '  And  behold  the  Major 
was  silent,  but  the  house  of  the  Sahib 
is  even  now  as  bare  as  the  palm  of 
this  hand." 

Telling  Sadik  to  fall  to  the  rear 
without  more  words,  I  rejoined  the 
Doctor,   who  escorted    me    along    a 
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paved  gallery,  open  to  the  sapphire 
sky,  which  leads  to  the  famous  gate 
of  Ali  Kapi,  the  Sublime  Porto  of 
Ispahan.  The  entrance  to  my  house 
lay  through  two  long  narrow  gardens, 
wild  and  unweeded,  on  the  left  of 
the  gallery,  into  a  compound  some 
twenty-five  yards  square,  around  which 
the  apartments  ranged.  A  deep  octa- 
gonal tank,  full  of  stagnant  water, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  : 
four  beds  of  asters  and  roses,  and 
other  and  more  homely  flowers,  sur- 
rounded the  tank  at  right  angles ; 
and  a  number  of  lilac  trees  formed  a 
ring  around  each  flower-bed.  I  cast 
a  gloomy  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
tank  and  murmured  of  mosquitoes  in 
the  Doctor's  ear.  The  thought  of  the 
coming  sundown,  which  should  draw 
those  sounding  insects  from  their 
breeding-bed,  was  as  it  were  an  itch 
that  no  scratching  could  allay. 
Smells  innumerable,  some  pleasant 
and  some  offensive,  rose  up  on  all 
sides,  and  contended  for  the  mastery 
over  my  olfactory  nerves.  The  fetid 
stench  of  the  stagnant  water,  com- 
bined with  the  odour  of  the  patchouli, 
put  the  open  air  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  to  the  blush  of  retreat,  and 
breathed  vilely  in  my  nostrils  of  rotten- 
ness and  decay.  I  sucked  what  com- 
fort I  might,  and  it  proved  to  be  more 
than  a  little,  at  the  tip  of  a  long 
cigar.  Oh  fragrant  weed  and  staunch, 
a  very  Blucher  for  valour  in  the  field, 
I  threw  thy  bitter  end  into  the  tank 
of  slimy  waters,  exuding  green  mois- 
ture, but  thy  name,  oh  Bahadur,  is 
graved  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
memory  as  the  vanquisher  supreme 
over  a  battalion  of  stenches  in  revolt ! 
The  air  I  breathed  clamoured  for  thy 
fragrance  as  an  antidote.  The  very 
ground  I  stood  on  was  honey-combed 
in  the  chinks  of  the  pavement  with 
small  round  holes,  the  retreat  of  the 
scorpion  and  the  tarantula.  And 
this  pestiferous  place  was  to  be  my 


home  for  the  next  three  years !  The 
Doctor's  voice  assured  me  of  the 
fact.  He  was  good  enough  to  hope 
that  I  should  be  happy  there.  His 
sensual  mouth  framed  itself  as  it 
were  to  a  kiss  of  congratulation  at 
my  good  fortune.  I  called  heaven  to 
witness  to  the  necessity  of  ransack- 
ing the  Indies  for  cigars.  I  saw 
my  solemn  vows  of  thrift  ascend  to 
heaven  in  the  smoke  of  twenty- two 
thousand  Havanas.  The  Doctor  wore 
a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance. 
I  lightened  his  veiled  obtuseness  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  central 
feature  of  my  face.  That  the  tank 
should  be  cleansed  of  its  impurity 
and  refilled  with  fresh  running  water 
were  his  words  of  comfort  to  me. 
My  spirits  rose  to  the  murmuring  of 
a  Welsh  mountain  torrent ;  I  breathed 
a  cheerful  interrogative  in  his  ear, 
which  leaped  to  heaven  on  thy  breath, 
oh  Bahadur:  "When?" 

"To-morrow,  please  God,"  was  the 
glib  reply.  Behold  me  on  earth 
again,  my  spirits  sinking  deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded.  As  for  my 
thoughts,  they  scuttled  in  my  brain  as 
rats  scuttle  in  a  trap.  Alas,  I  was  in 
Persia  indeed  !  I  consoled  myself  in 
secret  with  the  reassurance  that  the 
scorpion  had  need  be  alert  to  catch 
me  snoozing  on  its  premises.  The 
Doctor,  dismayed  at  my  demeanour, 
which  had  withstood  his  unctuous 
cooing  tones,  fell  back  on  his  reminis- 
cences, declaring  that  my  predecessor, 
an  excitable  septuagenarian  French- 
man, had  laid  such  store  by  the  abode, 
that  all  the  Zill's  horses  and  all  the 
ZilTs  men  had  been  powerless  to  tear 
him  away  from  its  crumbling  walls 
when  his  term  of  service  was  over. 
One  had  sworn,  from  the  Doctor's 
voice,  toned  to  an  auctioneer's  appeal 
for  a  higher  bid,  that  the  property  was 
being  given  away  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  tomcwns  and  a  bottle 
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of  scent.  His  voice  rose  to  the  height 
of  his  argument,  and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
was  sore  put  to  it  to  maintain  my 
critical  composure,  when  he  went  on 
to  relate  how  the  ancient  man  of  gore 
and  glory  had  stood  at  the  open 
window,  a  loaded  revolver  in  each 
hand,  screaming  of  death  to  the  first 
man  who  should  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  compound  gateway.  Not  a 
soldier  among  the  crowd  without  had 
dared  to  call  in  question  the  blood- 
thirsty threat  of  the  peppery  little 
man.  Even  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Zill's  soldiery  had  sought  safety 
in  retreat.  "  Little  man,"  the  French 
tutor  had  cried,  "  I  care  not  a  rap  for 
you.  If  you  dare  to  set  foot  inside 
my  house,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out 
with  my  pistol,  the  only  way  to  treat 
a  creature  like  you." 

The  story  goes  that  the  Zill,  at  his 
wits'  end  to  devise  a  means  of  ousting 
Monsieur,  had  appealed  to  arbitration, 
summoning  to  the  Divan  Khanah  a 
select  committee  of  Europeans,  who 
gave  it  as  their  conviction  that  the 
dismissal  had  been  justifiable.  I 
strode  to  the  house  to  the  martial 
strain  of  the  Marseillaise  which  rang 
like  a  clarion  in  my  brain. 

"  So  the  little  Frenchman  had  to 
yield  to  the  European  Concert?"  I 
said,  my  foot  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  smiling. 
"  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Julfa  three 
months  ago,  swearing  to  take  your  life 
upon  your  arrival." 

"  He  had  better  make  haste,  then," 
said  I,  "or  the  mosquitoes  will  draw 
first  blood.  For  myself,  I  should  pre- 
fer his  steel."  My  courage  sank  to  my 
boots,  when  I  heard  that  the  warrior 
was  a  married  man.  It  rose  again  on 
the  swelling  bosom  of  a  popular  air 
at  the  comforting  information  that  the 
wife  was  an  Englishwoman.  "Let 
them  all  come  !  " 

When  we  had  passed  eight  rooms 
in  review,  I  wanted  to  sit  down,  but 


could  find  no  chair.  The  aspect  of 
the  apartments  was  one  with  the 
crumbling  walls  of  the  compound.  It 
was  plain  enough,  from  the  accumu- 
lated dust  and  litter,  that  no  feet  save 
ours  had  crossed  the  threshold  since 
the  doughty  Frenchman  had  snorted 
his  defiance  at  the  Shadow  of  the 
King.  Dirt  and  dilapidation  held 
dominion  everywhere.  The  arched 
niches  in  the  thickness  of  each  wall 
were  spanned  with  spiders'  webs ; 
the  semi-cylinders  of  the  groined  ceil- 
ings were  partly  alive  with  flies; 
some  official  of  the  spacious  Court  of 
Shah  Abbas  Buzurg,  a  contemporary 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  must  have  toasted 
his  toes  at  the  wood-fire  which  had 
given  to  the  smoke-stained  walls  their 
first  coating  of  discolouration;  and 
the  windows,  bursting  from  the 
sashes,  threatened  a  fall  to  the  clay- 
plastered  floors.  Dr.  Mirza  Huseyn 
Khan  invited  me  to  have  a  look  at 
the  bala-khanah  or  upper  storey,  but  I 
craved  leave  to  be  excused.  To  scale 
the  stairs  to  the  inevitable  disillusion 
was  a  stretch  beyond  my  native 
curiosity.  I  rather  accompanied  the 
Doctor  to  the  only  room  that  was 
furnished  in  the  comfortless  cara- 
vanserai. The  furniture,  however, 
was  of  the  scantiest;  an  ink-stained 
table,  an  arm-chair  upholstered  with 
tin-tacks  and  ticken,  a  rickety  cane- 
bottomed  settee;  those,  presumably 
the  cast-off  properties  of  my  prede- 
cessor, had  been,  as  it  were,  pitch- 
forked into  a  room  black  with  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  centuries.  Offer- 
ing the  armchair  to  my  companion 
with  a  polite  regard  for  his  claim  on 
my  hospitality  and  a  lively  concern 
for  the  seat  of  my  riding-breeches,  I 
squatted  myself  upon  the  table  as 
being  less  likely  than  the  settee  to 
bring  me  to  the  ground.  Sadik  stood 
in  the  background  discoursing  of  Lon- 
don drawing-rooms  to  the  Doctor's 
head-servant,  who  was  a  miracle  of 
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corpulency  and  decorum.  I  reduced 
the  loquacious  rascal  to  silence  with 
a  look.  The  terrifying  stillness  grew  : 
the  Doctor  fidgeted  in  his  seat  as  on 
a  bed  of  nettles ;  and  then  the  awful 
hush  was  broken,  if  my  ears  deceived 
me  not,  by  a  sound  like  the  tearing 
of  cloth.  I  made  haste  to  follow  up 
the  advantage  by  asking  if  that  were 
positively  the  house  which  had  been 
made  ready  for  me,  and  was  met  with 
a  bare-faced  affirmative.  The  point- 
blank  refusal  to  waste  my  substance 
upon  the  restoration  of  ruins  brought 
my  learned  and  honourable  friend 
within  reach  of  his  conscience.  He 
said  that  his  Imperial  Highness  would 
stand  by  the  agreement. 

"  The  letter  of  the  agreement,"  said 
I,  "was  that  lodgings  were  to  be 
provided  but  not  board;  neither  the 
word  furnished  nor  the  word  unfur- 
nished is  mentioned.  I  lay  claim  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  am  bound 
by  the  agreement  to  obey  his  High- 
ness only  in  such  things  as  are 
reasonable.  This  is  not  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  not  otherwise  than  un- 
reasonable in  his  Highness  to  look  to 
me  to  restore  the  historic  ruins  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  I  had  hoped 
for  furnished  apartments,  nothing 
more,  and  behold  me  possessed  of  a 
caravanserai  in  ruins,  stabling  for 
fifty  horses  unfit  for  a  dog  to  live  in, 
two  flower-gardens  run  to  seed,  and 
a  couple  of  orchards  littered  with 
fruit  in  decay, — a  property  in  fact 
that  it  would  take  my  three  years' 
income  to  furnish  and  restore  com- 
pletely, and  I  know  not  how  many 
servants  to  keep  it  in  order.  Whether 
I  should  furnish  the  mis-called  lodg- 
ings, or  whether  the  Prince  should  do 
so,  may  or  may  not  be  a  moot  point. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
certain ;  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
submit  to  having  the  tenancy  of  this 
dilapidated  abode  thrust  upon  him. 
For  myself,  I  shall  be  content  with  a 


minimum  of  justice.  Let  his  High- 
ness furnish  and  restore  the  sunny 
wing  of  this  deserted  palace,  and  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  rid  his  property 
of  the  scorpions  and  spiders.  The 
privilege  of  the  last  word  belongs,  so 
far  as  my  interests  are  concerned,  to 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  in  Teheran." 

My  learned  and  honourable  friend, 
waxing  conciliatory,  feigned  invulner- 
ability to  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  my 
remarks  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
I  would  renew  the  agreement  in  1900; 
but  I  assured  him  that,  strain  as  I 
might,  I  found  it  impossible  to  see  so 
far  ahead,  my  present  situation  having 
afflicted  me  with  a  shortness  of  vision. 
The  upshot  was  that  Dr.  Mirza 
Huseyn  Khan  went  away,  saying 
that  he  would  bring  me  the  Prince's 
answer  on  the  morrow.  The  answer, 
when  it  came,  was  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory.  I  had  spent  a  sleepless 
night  on  the  bare  blue  tiles  of  the 
dais  in  my  mis-called  bedroom,  a 
Gladstone-bag  my  only  pillow,  and 
had  called  the  gods  to  witness  that  I 
would  not  spend  more  than  a  dozen 
such  nights  as  a  blood-offering  to  the 
sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  let  his 
Highness  the  Shadow  of  the  King  do 
his  worst.  I  was  not  therefore  in 
the  mood  to  take  the  Doctor  into  my 
confidence,  and  smiling  at  the  Prince's 
uncompromising  reply,  I  said  that  I 
would  make  shift  to  help  myself, 
whereat  the  Doctor  went  away  happy 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  got  the 
better  of  a  recalcitrant  Englishman. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  I 
sought  the  advice  of  a  Dutchman, 
who  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that  I 
could  not  do  better  in  the  circum- 
stances than  turn  to  the  Agha-Bashi 
for  assistance,  as  being  the  most  in- 
fluential go-between  at  the  court. 

Now  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  at 
the  palace  of  the  Zillu's-Sultan  is  a 
personage  of  the  first  importance  in 
the    province,   wielding    an    all    but 
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sovereign  sway  over  the  court  officials, 
and  holding,  in  the  absence  of  his 
Imperial  master,  a  position  in  the 
town  of  Ispahan  which  is  second  to 
nobody's.  The  measure  of  his  influ- 
ence is  the  court  and  the  bribes  paid 
to  him  by  such  placemen  as  would 
rise  in  the  Prince's  service,  and  by 
such  others  as  have  a  petition  to 
address  to  his  Highness.  He  is  the 
ruler  supreme  over  the  ladies  and 
women-folk  of  the  Imperial  harem ; 
he  is  the  governer  of  the  Prince's 
children,  who  salaam  before  him  and 
owe  him  unquestioning  obedience ;  he 
is  the  head-steward  of  the  household, 
and  the  only  individual  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace  who  may  make 
haste  to  grow  rich  without  exciting 
in  the  Imperial  palm  the  itching  to 
possess  itself  of  the  accumulated 
wealth.  For  when  a  man  dies  with- 
out issue  his  possessions,  more  often 
than  not,  become  the  property  of  his 
master.  The  Agha-Bashi,  it  is  true, 
has  a  married  sister  and  a  nephew,  a 
prepossessing  youth,  to  whom  he  is 
devotedly  attached  ;  but  whether  they 
will  inherit  his  villages  and  wealth  or 
not  lies,  as  I  conceive,  on  the  knees  of 
the  Zillu's-Sultan. 

The  humour  of  my  pitting  the 
Agha-Bashi  against  Dr.  Mirza  Huseyn 
Khan  can  be  appreciated  by  me  in 
retrospect  only.  It  lay  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  no  notion  that  I  was 
setting  by  the  ears  two  men,  who 
were  not  only  opponents  contending 
for  the  upper  hand  in  the  court 
circle,  but  also  rivals  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  hobby,  the  collecting  of 
old  Persian  manuscripts.  That  the 
Doctor,  who  is  probably  the  most 
learned  man  in  his  country  and  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  any  circle  in 
England  or  in  France,  could  be 
jealous  of  an  effete  individual  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  did  not 
enter  into  my  calculations  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  my  calling  in  the 


Agha-Bashi.  The  humour  of  the 
situation,  when  it  dawned  upon  me, 
added  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  my 
delight  in  the  embroilment.  It  was 
amusing  to  notice  how  friendly  grew 
the  little  Doctor  whenever  the  Agha- 
Bashi  and  I  fell  out,  and  how  sus- 
picious he  waxed  at  a  reconciliation 
between  his  rival  and  myself. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  then,  on  my 
return  from  the  Dutchman,  was  to 
send  a  courteous  message  to  the  head- 
eunuch  by  my  servant  Sadik.  His 
reply  was  that  he  would  do  himself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  me  next 
morning,  about  five  hours  after  sun- 
rise. When  Sadik  got  up  at  cock- 
crow, it  was  to  make  such  preparations 
to  act  as  my  interpreter  as  almost 
took  my  breath  away.  He  went  to 
the  expense,  relying  no  doubt  upon 
my  generosity,  of  dressing  himself 
for  the  part.  He  returned  from  the 
bazaars  a  melancholy  figure  dressed 
all  in  black,  a  tall  lambskin  hat 
adding  at  least  twenty-five  inches  to 
his  stature.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  toned  to  the  sombre  suit 
he  wore.  He  came  and  stood  in  the 
doorway,  his  hands  folded  and  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast.  "  Peace  be 
unto  you,"  he  said  in  English. 

"  And  who  the  dickens  are  you  ? " 
I  asked. 

"  I  was  Sadik  yesterday,  Sahib ;  I 
am  a  dam  fool  to-day.M  So  saying, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  exposing  a 
shaven  crown.  "Those  fellows,"  he 
continued,  referring  to  the  Prince's 
servants,  "said  I  was  a  dog  of  an 
Armenian.  By  my  eyes,  they  lied  in 
their  teeth  !  "  Then  he  gave  himself 
a  resounding  slap  on  his  pate :  "  As 
bare  as  an  egg :  oh  Ali,  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  true  Mussulman ! 
The  juice  of  the  henna  is  cheap,  but 
this  hat  and  coat  and  these  boots  and 
trousers  cost  me  plenty  of  money. 
But  the  Sahib,  who  is  generous  and 
rich,  will  give  his  servant  a  present, 
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and  Sadik  very  grateful — bali"  He 
showed  me  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
which  were  newly  dyed  with  henna, 
but  his  moustache  was  of  the  natural 
colour  still. 

Soon  after  the  Agha-Bashi,  accom- 
panied by  twenty  servants,  some  of 
whom  were  Nubian  eunuchs,  came 
panting  into  the  compound.  I  was 
about  to  go  forth  to  meet  him,  when 
Sadik  held  out  a  restraining  hand, 
saying :  "  No,  no,  do  not  go.  My 
Sahib  is  English  Sahib ;  my  Sahib  is 
too  big  person,  too  dam  big  person ; 
the  Agha-Bashi  must  come  to  him, — 
bali." 

He  held  that  I  should  demean 
myself  if  I  did  more  than  stir  in 
my  chair  ;  to  rise  bodily  would  be  to 
confess  my  inferiority,  and  as  for 
my  leaving  the  house,  was  his  Sahib 
a  slave !  I  brushed  past  him  into 
the  compound,  in  contempt  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  shook  the  Agha-Bashi  by  the 
hand.  My  frank  indifference  as  to 
what  I  owed  to  my  position  amazed 
the  kindly  gentleman.  Raising  my 
hand  to  his  clammy  brow,  he  salaamed 
before  me,  and  refused  to  sit  down 
until  I  had  set  the  example.  His 
retainers  stood  in  the  open  windows 
and  doorways,  watching  my  move- 
ments with  open-eyed  curiosity. 
When  I  had  cried  aloud  for  tea 
and  cigarettes,  Sadik,  stepping  to 
the  front,  apologised  in  my  name 
for  receiving  so  high  and  mighty 
a  personage  in  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  "a  house  of  the  pig."  The 
Agha-Bashi  rose  greedily  to  the 
flattering  bait.  The  promise  that  he 
would  carry  out  my  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  furniture  and  repairs  set 
my  garrulous  servant  babbling  once 
more  of  the  splendour  of  London 
drawing-rooms. 

"  Pa-pa-pa-pa-pa-jN*  /  "  cried  his 
Excellency  in  ingenuous  rapture. 
"Write  it  down  in  a  letter  to  me 


and  I  will  crave  his  Imperial  High 
ness,  who  has  the  learned  Sahib's 
comfort  and  well-being  at  heart,  to 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  sign  it 
with  his  seal.  In  the  meantime, 
let  the  distinguished  and  high-born 
scholar  be  of  good  cheer ;  his  wishes 
are  commands." 

When  the  Agha-Bashi  went  away, 
Sadik,  summoning  the  Major,  dictated 
to  him  a  grandiloquent  letter,  brist- 
ling with  knives  and  forks,  pots  and 
pans,  chairs  and  carpets,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  an  English  house.  This 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Agha- 
Bashi,  and  was  sent  to  him  at  once. 
If  I  knew  the  story  of  that  letter, 
from  the  moment  it  left  my  house  to 
the  time  that  it  was  lost  in  the  maze 
of  the  intrigue  which  it  was  the 
means  of  setting  afoot,  I  should  have 
it  in  my  power  to  amaze  my  readers 
with  the  bewildering  shifts  and 
counter-shifts  that  beset  my  every 
step  in  the  first  month  of  my  resi- 
dence at  the  Zillu's-Sultan's  court. 
Unfortunately,  however,  all  I  know 
of  its  history  is  that  the  Agha-Bashi, 
hearing  that  his  rival  had  interceded 
for  me  in  vain,  sent  it  on  to  Dr. 
Mirza  Huseyn  Khan,  who,  wriggling 
on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma,  hastened 
hot-foot  to  my  abode.  Was  I  aware, 
he  asked,  that  a  letter  had  been 
written  in  my  name  to  his  Imperial 
Highness,  the  senior  brother  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  a  literary  production 
of  an  effrontery  so  amazing  as  to 
come  within  a  breath  of  Use-majestd  t 
In  this  letter  I  was  said  to  express, 
casually  enough,  the  pleasure  I  felt 
upon  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Zillu's-Sultan,  and  was  condescending 
enough  to  hope  that  his  Imperial 
Highness  was  in  good  health.  Know- 
ing that  the  letter  in  question  was 
the  letter  which  the  Major  had 
written  to  the  Agha-Bashi  at  Sadik's 
dictation,  I  unburdened  my  complete 
reflection  in  the  matter  of  the  Doctor's 
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misapprehension  of  the  facts,  and 
then  asked  him  if  he  would  bring  the 
petition  before  the  Prince.  That, 
however,  he  refused  to  do;  being 
once  bitten,  he  was  twice  shy;  and 
in  the  next  week  or  so  I  never  met 
my  learned  and  honourable  colleague 
but  he  stopped  to  ask  me  whether  I 
had  discovered  the  whereabouts  of 
the  letter  or  not.  It  was  plain  from 
his  anxiety  that  he  scented  in  that 
innocent  epistle  an  intrigue  against 
him  by  the  Agha-Bashi.  Whether 
the  Doctor  had  destroyed  the  letter 
in  order  to  triumph  over  his  rival,  or 
whether  the  Agha-Bashi  upon  second 
reflection  had  judged  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valour,  I  have  no 
means  of  deciding.  We  will  say  that 
the  letter  lost  itself  in  the  bewilder- 
ing labyrinth  of  courtyards  and 
gardens. 

Being  thus  thrown  once  more  upon 
my  own  resources,  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  Prince  entered  the 
class-room  one  morning,  to  air  my 
grievances  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  furnishing  and  repairing  of  my 
abode,  one  of  my  pupils,  Bahrain 
Mirza,  serving  as  interpreter  between 
us.  The  Prince's  readiness  to  fall 
in  with  my  demands,  which  were 
reasonable  enough,  was  a  reflection  on 
the  official  intermediaries.  I  drew 
the  obvious  conclusion,  deciding  then 
and  there  to  dispense  with  their 
services  in  the  future.  But  I  still 
pinned  my  faith  upon  the  good-will 
of  the  Agha-Bashi,  whose  influence 
over  the  ladies  of  the  harem  stood 
me  in  good  stead  in  the  steps  I  took 
when  I  came  to  reduce  their  sons  to 
discipline. 

The  carpenters  and  painters  began 
their  work  next  morning,  and  all 
went  swimmingly  for  the  first  six 
days ;  after  which  the  men  appeared 
no  more.  I  waited  three  days  in 
vain,  and  then  my  temper  could  wait 
no  longer.     Waxing  as  fierce  as  the 


weather  (which  was  108°  in  the 
shade)  I  harangued  the  young  Princes 
in  school,  waving  the  British  flag  to 
some  purpose.  The  boys  were  im- 
pressed. "It  is  not  for  nothing,"  I 
declared  in  an  outburst  of  ingenuous 
patriotism,  "  that  we  English  are  the 
masters  of  the  world."  And  the 
boys,  fearful  lest  I  should  send  in  my 
resignation,  implored  me  tearfully  to 
go  to  his  Imperial  Highness  without 
delay.  "The  workmen  will  never, 
never  come  back,  unless  his  Highness 
gives  the  order,"  they  cried  in  chorus. 
A  few  moments  later,  the  Prince 
came  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
"  And  how  is  your  Excellency  ?  "  he 
asked  in  his  rasping  metallic  voice, 
and  was  about  to  go  away  again, 
without  waiting  for  my  reply,  when 
Akbar  Mirza,  his  favourite  son,  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth,  made  a  clean 
breast  of  my  grievances.  Where- 
upon the  Zillu's-Sultan,  gathering  his 
masterful  brows  in  a  sudden  frown, 
glowered  upon  us  all  in  lofty  dis- 
pleasure, turned  his  expansive  back 
upon  us,  and  paced,  slow  and  solemn, 
to  the  door.  I  cuffed  Master  Akbar's 
head  for  his  untimely  interference. 

Half  an  hour  after,  much  to  my 
surprise,  the  Prince  summoned  me  to 
his  private  apartments,  where  I  found 
him  with  Dr.  Mirza  Huseyn  Khan 
and  a  crowd  of  courtiers.  While  the 
Doctor  and  I  were  threshing  out  the 
vexed  question  of  the  furnishing  of 
my  abode,  his  Imperial  Highness, 
looking  the  picture  of  paternal  solici- 
tude, walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
nursing  his  little  grandson  in  his 
arms,  while  he  crooned  a  Persian 
lullaby.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  mention  of  his  name  is 
enough  to  intimidate  the  unruly  all 
Persia  over.  I  remained  standing 
throughout  this  singular  interview, 
wearing  an  expression,  as  I  was  told 
next  day,  of  bull-dog  tenacity.     To 
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cut  a  long  story  short,  the  Prince, 
who  was  courteous  and  friendly 
beyond  the  common,  yielded  grace- 
fully at  all  points,  the  agreement 
between  us  being  that  my  head-pupil, 
Bahram  Mirza,  should  draw  out  a 
list  of  my  requirements,  and  deliver 
it  over  to  the  Agha-Bashi,  who  would 
then  take  the  matter  in  hand.  When 
I  had  thanked  the  Prince,  I  with- 
drew, bowing.  On  the  threshold  I 
turned  round,  and  bowed  again;  his 
Imperial  Highness,  the  Shadow  of  the 
King,  was  squatting  on  white  satin 
cushions  on  the  floor,  dipping  his 
fingers  in  a  huge  bowl  of  rice,  while 
a  couple  of  servants  fanned  his  too 
solid  person. 

The  following  morning,  when  the 
painter  was  at  work  in  the  sunny 
wing  of  the  house,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Zillu's-Sultan  called 
upon  me,  and,  as  he  was  conversant 
with  French,  I  asked  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  to  the  painter  certain 
instructions  as  to  the  decoration  of 
the  drawing-room.  He  rendered  me 
the  service  the  more  eagerly,  because 
he  had  set  his  heart,  as  I  discovered 
a  few  days  afterwards,  upon  inducing 
me  to  engage  his  nephew,  who  was 
an  English  scholar,  as  an  assistant- 
master  in  my  little  school.  When 
the  too  sanguine  general  left  me,  it 
was  to  tell  Dr.  Mirza  Haseyn  Khan 
that  he  had  put  me  under  so  signal 
an  obligation  to  him  that  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  oppose  his 
nephew's  ambition  in  the  matter  of 
the  assistant-tutorship.  This  inter- 
lude, as  it  was  completely  unexpected, 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  danger  of 
accepting  a  favour,  however  trivial, 
from  the  court  officials,  whose  visits 
came  to  be  regarded  by  me  as  the 
(questionable)  good  turn  which  pro- 
verbially deserves  another.  I  felt 
comparatively  safe  only  when  I  had 
learned  from  their  lips  that  their  rela- 
tives knew  neither  English  nor  French. 


As  for  their  ambitions  on  their  own 
account,  I  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  dash  their  darling  hopes  by  taking 
them  frankly  into  my  confidence. 
The  determination  to  perform  my 
scholastic  duties  single-handed  con- 
demned me  to  live  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse within  the  walls  of  the  palace 
enclosure.  When  I  decided  after 
many  months  to  engage  an  assistant, 
my  choice  fell  upon  the  son  of  the 
Moollah  Bashi  (Chief  Priest)  at  the 
court,  a  winning  young  Persian,  tall 
and  handsome,  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  English  Mission  schools  in 
Julfa,  and  the  choice  proved  success- 
ful beyond  my  wildest  expectations. 

Meanwhile,  the  mural  decorations 
of  the  drawing-room  went  on  apace. 
The  painter,  whom  I  watched  for 
hours,  put  on  the  ground  colour,  a 
pale  yellow,  not  with  a  brush,  but 
with  a  cloth  of  coarse  texture.  This 
done,  he  fell  to  painting  a  wreath  of 
purple  flowers  around  each  niche 
and  semi-cylinder  with  a  fine  hair- 
brush. His  flowery  scrolls  were  a 
miracle  of  artistic  beauty.  There 
was  no  trickery,  no  measuring,  no 
mechanical  aid  whatsoever ;  his  hand, 
obeying  his  eye  with  an  accuracy 
that  needed  never  a  correcting  touch, 
amazed  me  with  its  skill.  The 
plasterer,  also,  who  moulded  the 
chimney-piece  in  clay,  deserves  a 
word  of  praise.  The  only  instru- 
ment he  used,  save  his  mobile  fin- 
gers, was  a  short  wooden  knife,  his 
work  in  relief  being  particularly 
effective.  I  pass  over  the  difficulty 
I  had  with  the  carpenter,  whose 
first  notion  of  a  bed  was  a  garden- 
seat;  his  second,  a  wooden  box  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin ;  and  his  third, 
a  combination  of  the  two,  the  coffin 
being  nailed  atop.  His  amazing 
creations  served  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing me  certain  Persian  expressions, 
which  stood  me  in  good  stead  when 
I   came  to  deal  with  the  man  who 
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brought  me  huge  glass  bowls,  the 
shape  and  size  of  flower-pots  on 
stems,  as  a  substitute  for  champagne- 
glasses.  The  carpets  thrust  upon  me 
beggar  description.  The  weaving 
was  loose,  the  scheme  of  colour 
crude  and  gaudy,  the  design  hideous 
beyond  endurance.  Still,  at  last,  I 
contrived,  despite  the  bullet-headed 
stupidity  of  the  carpenter,  to  lend 
to  my  abode  an  appearance  of  homely 
comfort.  What  there  was  of  dis- 
comfort in  my  surroundings  was 
made  even  by  the  consolation  I  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Prince,  and  not  his  humble  servant, 
who  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
pipers,  whose  name  was  legion.  The 
cost  of  furnishing  the  house  was 
swelled  out  of  all  proportion  by  the 
commission,  perquisites,  and  other 
pickings  and  stealings  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Agha-Bashi,  who  drew 
up  the  bill,  and  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  cashed  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Mirza  who  penned 
the  words,  and  the  Mirza  who  read 
them  aloud  in  the  Imperial  ear. 
And  when  his  Highness  signed  the 
account  of  wholly  immoral  and 
partly  imaginary  damages  with  his 
Imperial  seal,  I  had  the  gratifying 
feeling  that  British  influence  in 
Central  Persia  was  not  dead  yet. 
Nor  is  it.  I  had  occasion  again  and 
again  to  test  the  reality  of  our 
influence  at  Ispahan ;  I  fought  many 
a  bloodless  battle  with  the  officials  ; 
I  was  twice  compelled  to  call  the 
Prince's  justice  in  question;  and,  in 
all   my  encounters  with  the  Powers 


that  be,  I  attribute  my  somewhat 
cheap  successes  to  the  fact  that, 
from  the  Prince  on  his  white  satin 
cushions  to  the  drunken  executioner 
in  his  blood-red  cloak,  everybody  at 
the  court  of  the  Zillu's-Sultan  saw, 
in  my  resistance  to  anything  savour- 
ing of  injustice  or  oppression,  the 
strength  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  dealing  with  court  officials  in 
Persia,  the  blunder  is  to  cross 
rapiers  with  them  in  what  is  called 
diplomacy.  Persian  diplomatists  are 
past-masters  in  the  perplexing  arts 
and  artifices  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  licensed  liar.  In  subtle  sub- 
terfuge and  wily  shifts  they  cannot 
be  matched.  Hence  to  oppose  their 
Oriental  parry  and  thrust  with  any 
weapon  save  the  pistol-shot  of 
truth,  delivered  point-blank  at  close 
quarters,  is  to  lay  bare  your  breast 
to  the  keen  edge  of  the  rapier  they 
wield  with  so  deft  a  hand.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  a  policy,  an 
aim,  an  end ;  not  a  policy  dimly 
descried  as  of  something  impossible 
of  attainment,  but  a  policy  within 
the  reach  of  the  allied  forces  of 
justice,  truth,  and  strength.  I 
would  say  to  the  British  diploma- 
tists in  Persia,  be  just,  be  frank, 
be  truthful,  be  strong.  Great  store 
should  be  laid  by  frankness.  I 
strained  the  quality  with  success  to 
the  point  of  revealing  my  oppo- 
nents to  themselves.  The  virtue 
could  not  go  farther,  but  it  should 
go  as  far  as  that. 

Wilfrid  Sparbot. 
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Those  who  went  to  the  Klondike 
early  in  1898  had  certainly  plenty  of 
experiences  to  harden  their  muscles 
and  stir  their  feelings.  A  good  many 
of  us  will  not  easily  forget  what  we 
went  through  or  what  we  saw.  Some 
scenes  in  which  I  took  part  may 
interest  those  who  care  to  hear  what 
life  was  like  two  years  ago  in  that 
desolate  country. 

My  journey  as  far  as  Skaguay,  or 
Skagway,  as  it  is  now  generally  spelled, 
at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  was 
prosaic  enough,  except  for  the  magni- 
ficent scenery.  The  Rocky  and  Selkirk 
Mountains,  covered  with  snow,  with 
their  gleaming  glaciers  and  thundering 
avalanches,  the  wonders  of  the  gorges 
and  canons  of  the  Fraser  River,  have 
been  described  by  many  writers  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  I  have  ever 
read  does  full  justice  to  the  scenery 
near  Vancouver. 

The  view  from  the  steamer  in  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  wonderful  in  the  world; 
innumerable  richly  wooded  islands, 
with  their  broken  outlines  and 
wealth  of  soft  colour,  the  blue  sea 
dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  mel- 
low sunlight,  the  green  shore  of  the 
mainland,  with  Mount  Baker  clad 
in  perpetual  snow  towering  in  the 
distance,  a  dazzling  and  glorious  vision, 
and  to  the  west  the  Olympic  Range 
stretching  away  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  Even  in  winter  the  air  is  soft  and 
balmy,  and  the  whole  place  delightful. 
The  voyage  north  from  Vancouver  to 
Skagway,  skirting  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  across  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  past  Prince  of  Wales's 


Island,  and  through  the  labyrinth 
of  islands  that  lie  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  mainland,  is  a  most  picturesque 
one.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  slopes 
of  both  islands  and  mainland  are 
densely  wooded  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  in  the  distance  are  several 
great  glaciers.  I  doubt  if  there  be 
any  sea-journey  of  over  eight  hundred 
miles  where  the  landscape  is  more 
uniformly  interesting,  or  at  times 
more  impressive  in  its  wild  beauty 
and  desolate  grandeur. 

Skagway,  when  we  reached  it,  was 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  tents  and 
wooden  shanties,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  two-storeyed  buildings  made  of 
boards.  The  town  bore  an  evil  repu- 
tation for  drunkenness,  vice,  and  every 
kind  of  lawlessness.  Crimes  of  violence 
were  frequent,  and  were  committed 
with  impunity.  Smugglers  drove  a 
roaring  trade,  for  Prohibition  is  the 
order  in  Alaska,  with  the  inevitable 
results  of  a  wholesale  corruption  of 
officials  and  an  amount  of  drunkenness 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  drinking- 
dens  are  periodically  raided  by  the 
officers  of  the  Customs,  but  as  the 
exact  time  of  their  visits  is  always 
known  beforehand,  trade  is  not  inter- 
fered with.  Government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people  in  remote 
districts  of  America  would  be  an 
exquisite  absurdity,  were  it  not  for  the 
accompanying  crime  and  degradation. 

In  Skagway  human  life  was  cheap 
as  dirt,  —  much  cheaper  even  than 
drink.  Everyone  went  armed.  The 
whole  district  was  terrorised  by  a 
desperate  gang,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  man  familiarly  known  as  Soapy 
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Smith,  who  enjoyed  a  notoriety  of 
which  he  was  said  to  bo  very  proud. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  place's 
prosperity  these  men  forcibly  took 
possession  of  the  town-site,  which 
some  ten  years  earlier  had  been  staked 
out  and  located  by  a  man  named 
William  Moore,  to  whom  the  land  had 
been  legally  granted.  But  legal  tenure 
by  another  was  no  obstacle  to  Soapy 
Smith.  He  and  his  gang  re-located 
the  land,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
site,  formed  among  themselves  a  town- 
council,  and  proceeded  to  sell  the 
building-plots  that  belonged  to  Moore, 
and  to  evict  all  squatters  or  persons 
who  attempted  to  resist  their  authority. 
Moore,  who  was  a  man  much  respected, 
in  vain  attempted  to  secure  any  re- 
dress, and  the  people  suffered  the 
misrule  of  the  scoundrels  in  possession 
to  go  on  for  nearly  three  years. 
Thousands  of  incautious  persons,  who 
had  to  cross  this  strip  of  American 
territory  on  their  way  to  the  Klondike, 
were  systematically  swindled  or  robbed, 
and  murders  were  not  uncommon. 
The  entire  authority  of  the  place  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  gang,  and  they 
made  every  use  of  their  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  legalised 
swindling  Soapy  Smith  had  confede- 
rates, in  some  instances  well-dressed 
men  and  women,  on  the  steamers,  in 
the  drinking-bars  and  gambling-hells, 
the  hotels  and  the  restaurants.  Any- 
one who  was  foolish  enough  to  take 
a  roll  of  money  out  of  his  pocket  in 
a  public  place  was  almost  certain  to 
be  robbed,  sooner  or  later.  If  the 
moment  were  not  opportune  he  was 
watched.  If  members  of  the  gang 
were  on  the  spot  two  or  three  would 
hustle  the  man  before  he  could  put 
the  money  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
another  confederate  would  seize  the 
notes.  When  the  victim  raised  an 
outcry  the  keeper  of  the  bar,  den,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  declare 
that  no  brawling  was  allowed  on  his 


premises,  and  that  if  the  whole  lot  did 
not  clear  out  he  would  call  the  police. 
If  the  victim  recognised  that  he  had 
been  swindled,  he  went  away  a  wiser 
and  a  sadder  man ;  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  his  money  back,  he  was 
treated  according  to  the  place  and 
surroundings.  In  the  worst  of  the 
dens  he  was  either  shot,  or  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  when  night  came 
thrown  out  insensible,  if  alive,  into 
the  street.  If  the  place  were  too 
public  for  such  rough  and  ready 
methods  the  police  wore  summoned, 
and  as  all  the  police  were  members 
of  the  gang,  the  victim  had  a  bad 
time  of  it.  He  was  either  ejected  for 
making  a  disturbance,  and,  if  that 
cowed  him,  allowed  to  go  about  his 
business ;  or  if  still  troublesome  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness, 
taken  before  a  squire  (as  the  Americans 
call  their  local  magistrates)  and  heavily 
fined.  For  the  respectable  citizen,  or 
traveller,  there  was  no  redress,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  managed  so 
cleverly  that  if  the  gang  had  been  less 
rapacious,  their  rule  might  have  lasted 
an  indefinite  period.  But  their  greed 
ruined  them. 

The  people  recognised  that  such  a 
state  of  ruffianism  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  check  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  town.  An  opposi- 
tion council  was  formed,  with  a 
determined  marshal  at  its  head  who 
could  neither  be  bribed  nor  intimi- 
dated. This  was  the  psychological 
moment,  and  if  Soapy  Smith  had 
taken  advantage  of  it  he  might  have 
escaped  with  his  ill-gotten  gains.  But 
the  game  evidently  had  a  fascination 
for  him,  and  he  stayed,  determined  to 
over-awe  the  people  by  shooting  the 
marshal.  The  two  men  met  by 
chance  in  one  of  the  drinking-saloons, 
and  Soapy  deliberately  raised  a 
quarrel.  But  the  marshal  was  pre- 
pared for  accidents,  and  drew  his 
revolver  as  quickly  as  his  opponent. 
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The  two  shots  were  fired  simultan- 
eously ;  the  marshal  escaped  unhurt, 
Soapy  Smith  dropped  dead.  To-day 
Skagway  is  a  thriving,  fairly  well- 
governed  town,  and  though  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  official  corruption 
has  ceased  to  exist,  life  and  property 
are  perfectly  safe,  and  some  of  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  excellent. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  Soapy 
Smith,  I  was  anxious,  when  I  first 
passed  through  Skagway,  to  make  his 
personal  acquaintance  ;  but  as  one  of 
our  party  was  carrying  over  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  cash  about  him, 
my  curiosity  had  to  give  way  to  the 
interests  of  others.  The  distinguished 
local  character,  however,  was  pointed 
out  to  me  at  the  Opera  House.  He 
was  a  slight,  well-built  man,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  a  very  pale  face, 
clean-shaved  except  for  a  moustache. 
You  might  have  taken  him  for  a 
well-dressed  man  of  business.  He 
was  very  quiet  and  unostentatious  in 
his  manner,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
swaggering  criminal  about  him.  His 
face  showed  the  force  and  determina- 
tion of  his  character,  but  not,  I 
thought,  its  craftiness,  though  there 
was  a  glitter  in  his  dark  eyes  which 
suggested  unpleasant  possibilities. 

Of  the  many  amusing  stories  of 
this  remarkable  villain  one  is  too 
good  to  be  omitted.  A  minister  had 
come  to  this  home  of  lawlessness,  and 
had  been  working  for  some  time  with 
zeal  and  success  among  the  people. 
Determined  to  build  a  church,  he  set 
out  with  a  subscription-list  to  obtain 
money.  One  of  the  first  persons  he 
visited  was  Soapy  Smith,  who  not 
only  lent  a  ready  and  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  project,  but  finally  gave  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
handing  them  over  at  once.  De- 
lighted with  his  success  the  minister 
pursued  his  canvass  with  renewed 
energy,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
object   in    view,    combined    with    the 


influence  exercised  by  Soapy's  dona- 
tion, enabled  him  in  a  few  hours  to 
raise  over  three  thousand  dollars. 
There  are  several  churches  in  Skagway 
now,  but  none  of  them  were  built 
with  that  money.  The  minister  had 
been  carefully  watched  by  members 
of  the  gang,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  work  was  stopped  and  robbed  of 
every  penny  he  had  collected. 

We  only  stayed  one  night  at 
Skagway,  and  as  there  was  neither 
bolt  nor  lock  to  our  dormitory,  we 
piled  some  furniture  against  the  door, 
placed  our  monied  man  in  the  centre, 
and  tried  to  sleep,  each  man  with  a 
loaded  revolver  ready  to  hand  in 
case  of  need.  But  there  was  no 
sleeping  within  ear-shot  of  the  snor- 
ing of  the  man  with  the  money- 
bags. I  have  heard  many  remarkable 
performances,  but  nothing  that 
approached  H.'s  snoring.  It  began 
in  little  fitful  gasps  and  gusts,  and 
rose  by  a  magnificently  graded  cres- 
cendo to  an  absolute  bellow.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  sound  at  which  men  grew 
pale, — with  rage ! 

H.,  we  all  agreed,  was  Dickens's 
Fat  Boy  grown  up.  He  not  only  had 
the  appetite  of  that  prodigy,  but  his 
capacity  for  going  to  sleep  under  any 
circumstances  and  in  all  places.  His 
faculty  in  this  respect  amounted 
absolutely  to  genius.  He  could  sleep 
in  the  briefest  intervals  of  conver- 
sation :  he  could  even  sleep  during 
an  important  business  discussion,  or 
appear  to  do  so,  and  always  came  in 
pat  when  he  was  expected  to  say 
something;  and,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  he  could  actually  fall  asleep  while 
reading  out  with  much  gusto  and 
animation  some  of  Mr.  Kipling's  short 
stories ! 

The  next  morning  we  started  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Skagway  for  the 
White  Pass.  As  we  intended  riding 
part  of  the  way,  and  the  others  were 
to   walk,   H.   and   I    stayed   behind 
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some  time  to  see  the  pack-train  loaded 
and  got  under  way.  I  had  secured 
an  excellent  horse,  but  nothing  would 
induce  H.  to  trust  himself  on  horse- 
back, lie  had  chartered  in  his  lordly 
way  a  waggon  and  pair,  with  a  second 
escort  for  protection  in  the  person  of 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  who  happened 
to  be  returning  from  Skagway  to 
Lake  Bennet  with  official  despatches. 
There  was  what  was  locally  de- 
scribed as  an  excellent  waggon-road 
for  the  first  eleven  miles,  and  over 
this  H.  insisted  upon  being  driven. 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me 
that  he  survived  the  experiment. 
The  road  was  excellent  for  anything, 
except  a  waggon  with  a  particularly 
heavy  fat  man  in  it.  By  holding 
on  desperately  to  each  side  H.  suc- 
ceeded in  not  being  thrown  out.  I 
admired  his  tenacity.  Having  ar- 
ranged to  drive,  wild  horses  could 
not  have  dragged  him  out  of  his 
waggon;  and  with  frequent  intervals 
for  rest,  which  both  men  and  horses 
sorely  needed,  we  at  last  reached  the 
end  of  those  weary  miles. 

But  the  many  delays  had  enabled 
the  rest  of  our  party  to  get  much 
further  ahead  of  us  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Having  transferred  the 
personal  luggage  of  all  the  party  from 
the  waggon,  and  packed  it  on  two 
horses,  we  started  up  the  canon. 

The  scenery  was  magnificent,  wild 
and  rugged  beyond  description.  The 
black  frowning  rocks  rose  to  a  height 
of  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  gorge,  which  was 
filled  to  a  depth  of  at  least  thirty  feet 
with  snow.  Wo  had  been  warned 
that  the  trail  was  in  a  bad  state,  and 
was  fast  breaking-up.  If  we  had 
been  a  week  earlier  the  travelling 
would  have  been  fairly  good  ;  but  the 
winter  trail  had  been  cut  up  by  the 
thousands  of  people  and  animals 
which  had  passed  over  it,  the  snow 


had  begun  to  melt,  and  the  road  was 
declared  to  be  dangerous.  As  it  was 
impossible,  however,  to  wait  until  the 
summer  trail  was  opened,  the  situa- 
tion had  to  be  faced. 

The  toil  up  the  canon  was  decidedly 
unpleasant  work.  Our  feet  sank 
deep  into  the  soft  snow,  and,  even 
proceeding  with  caution,  the  man  who 
led  repeatedly  plunged  in  up  to  his 
waist.  Far  down  beneath  us  we 
could  hear  the  dull  roaring  of  water, 
which  had  cut  a  way  for  itself 
through  the  snow.  We  speculated 
what  would  happen  if  we  stepped  on 
a  thin  rotten  crust  over  the  torrent, 
and  concluded  that  the  man  who 
went  through  would  probably  take 
no  further  interest  in  the  Klondike 
gold-fields. 

Numerically  we  were  three  men 
with  two  pack-horses ;  but  in  reality 
two  men  had  the  task  of  piloting  one 
very  fat  man  and  two  terrified  animals, 
which  felt  almost  every  step  of  their 
way,  and  constantly  stopped  short, 
snorting  with  fear.  After  many 
struggles  and  splashings  we  got  to 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
head  of  the  gorge,  where  there  was  a 
stopping-place  for  the  night.  It  was 
getting  dusk,  and  we  were  congratu- 
lating ourselves  that  we  should  reach 
shelter  before  dark,  when  one  of  the 
horses  broke  through  the  trail,  and 
was  plunged  up  to  his  neck  in  snow 
and  water.  Then  began  frantic  efforts 
on  his  part,  and  on  ours  to  get  him 
out,  but  the  snow  was  so  rotten,  and 
the  hole  so  deep,  that  they  were  of 
no  avail.  After  a  little  time  the 
poor  brute  gave  up  his  futile  efforts, 
and  refused  to  move.  The  icy  water 
in  which  he  was  plunged  had  be- 
numbed him,  and  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  shoot  him. 
Just  then  a  belated  traveller  dragging 
a  sled  came  in  sight,  and  we  were  able 
to  borrow  a  shovel,  with  which  we 
dug  a  way  out  in  front  of  the  animal. 
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One  took  his  head  and  the  other 
urged  him  from  behind,  but  to  no 
purpose,  until  a  spur  was  improvised 
by  lashing  an  open  penknife  on  to 
the  end  of  a  stick  with  a  handker- 
chief. It  seems  horribly  cruel,  but 
it  was  the  only  way  to  arouse  the 
animal,  almost  chilled  to  death,  to 
make  a  final  effort.  The  end  justified 
the  means,  and  we  got  the  poor  brute 
out,  and  urged  him  on  to  the  road- 
house.  Here  we  put  him  in  the  tent 
for  the  animals,  rubbed  him  down, 
heaped  blankets  on  him,  gave  him  a 
hot  feed,  and  the  next  morning  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  him  in  the 
best  of  spirits  and  condition. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  more 
tired  in  my  life,  and  after  a  meal  of 
fat  bacon,  greasy  beans,  and  sodden 
bread,  washed  down  with  tea,  I 
turned  into  the  dirty,  noisy,  hot 
bunk-house.  I  was  soaking  wet,  and 
refused  to  go  on  with  H.,  who  had 
arranged  to  start  again  at  midnight 
with  his  policeman.  But  despite  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  sleep  was  almost 
impossible  between  H.'s  snoring  and 
the  curses  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
crowded  occupants  of  the  room.  His 
departure  at  midnight  was  probably 
the  most  popular  moment  of  his  life ; 
but  two  hours  later  he  returned  alone, 
the  Canadian  Custom  House  officials 
at  the  summit  having  refused  to  allow 
him  to  pass  until  the  morning,  owing 
to  his  having  luggage  with  him. 

After  breakfast  I  put  on  rubber 
hip-boots  and  we  started  again,  leav- 
ing the  pack-animals  to  follow  with 
the  baggage.  The  policeman  had  been 
obliged  to  go  through  to  Lake  Bennet, 
so  H.  and  I  were  alone.  He  had 
hired  a  mule  and  sled  to  drag  him, 
and  I  tramped  behind. 

A  moderately  stiff  pull  brought  us 
to  the  summit,  and  we  passed  through 
the  Customs  into  British  territory. 
For  the  next  few  miles  the  going  was 
pretty  good,  and   here  and   there   I 


"  grasped  the  skirts  of  happy  chance  " 
and  got  a  ride.  After  passing  over 
Crater  Lake,  the  trail  grew  steadily 
worse,  and  at  the  next  road-house 
the  man  with  the  mule  refused  to  go 
any  further.  Not  to  be  outdone,  H. 
managed  to  hire  two  men  with  a  dog- 
team  and  sled  to  take  him  and  his 
luggage  to  Log  Cabin,  where  horses 
could  again  be  obtained. 

We  started  off  in  fine  style,  the 
two  men  energetically  shouting  at 
their  dogs  mush-on,  mush-on-there,  gee, 
haw,  these  expressions  being  plenti- 
fully interspersed  with  others  of  a 
more  forcible,  but  less  unfamiliar 
character.  Mush-on  is  the  expression 
most  in  use,  not  only  on  the  trails, 
but  throughout  the  Klondike.  There 
is  something  contagious  in  the  sound 
of  it.  Dogs  are  made  to  mush-on  : 
mush-on  is  shouted  at  the  horses; 
and  men  never  walk,  but  always 
mush-on.  The  expression  is  a  cor- 
ruption, of  course,  of  the  French 
marche  done. 

It  soon  became  mush-on  literally, 
with  plenty  of  emphasis  on  the  mush. 
The  snow  became  so  soft  that  the 
dogs  were  unable  to  pull  H.  and 
his  bags.  Then  followed  a  scene  to 
which  no  words  of  mine  could  do 
justice.  With  great  reluctance  H. 
got  off  the  sled,  and  started  to  walk. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  sled,  and 
after  fifty  yards  had  again  to  get  off. 
And  so  he  proceeded,  walking,  riding, 
puffing,  wading,  and  taking  all  his 
troubles  with  the  utmost  good-humour. 

But  our  difficulties  had  only  begun, 
for  when  we  reached  the  three  lower 
lakes  over  which  we  had  to  cross,  we 
found  the  trail  covered  with  running 
water,  varying  in  depth  from  an  inch 
to  over  two  feet.  We  had  expected 
something  pretty  bad,  but  nothing 
quite  so  bad  as  this  proved  to  be. 
Before  taking  each  step  the  ice  had 
to  be  felt  with  a  pole  to  avoid  going 
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through  a  hole,  and  as  we  had  been 
warned  that  pack-animals  had  broken 
through  the  ice  in  several  places  and 
been  lost,  walking  grew  most  exciting. 
Where  the  water  became  so  deep  that 
we  could  not,  without  its  getting  over 
the  top  of  our  hip-boots,  keep  the 
trail,  we  had  to  make  detours  in  the 
snow,  which  in  many  places  was  so 
soft  that  an  attempt  to  walk  upon 
it  plunged  one  in  up  to  the  waist. 
We  crawled  on  all  fours,  we  waded, 
we  walked,  we  waddled,  we  pro- 
gressed in  every  attitude  and  by 
every  means  ingenuity  could  devise, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
wet,  weary,  and  bedraggled,  we 
reached  Log  Cabin. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The 
snow-clad  mountains,  their  summits 
aflame  with  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  the  long  shadows,  the  glowing 
sky,  made  one  of  the  loveliest  sights 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  fineness  of 
the  day,  and  the  hot  sun,  had  in 
fact  been  the  cause  of  most  of  our 
troubles.  If  we  had  waited  till 
about  two  in  the  morning  to  cross 
the  lakes  the  trail  would  have  been 
frozen,  and  the  journey  would  have 
been  a  mere  bagatelle.  But  we  were 
new  hands,  and  of  course  imagined 
ourselves  to  be  much  wiser  than  any 
one  else. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  to 
Lake  Bennet  was  made  on  horseback, 
and  was  uneventful,  except  that  H., 
never  having  ridden  before,  was  at 
first  absurdly  nervous,  but  got  on  so 
well  as  to  acquire  an  unwise  confi- 
dence. The  snow  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  trail,  which  ran 
over  steep  rocky  ledges  and  fallen  trees, 
through  streams,  marshes,  and  quag- 
mires. Our  horses  were  marvellously 
clever  in  picking  their  way,  climbirg 
ledges,  and  sliding  down  great  rocks 
with  their  hind  feet  almost  touching 
their  fore.  But  there  were  places 
where   this  appeared  too  exciting  to 


anyone  who  wished  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  broken  leg,  or  some- 
thing worse.  At  first  H.  followed 
my  advice,  and  got  down  at  particu- 
larly bad  places,  but,  as  he  had  to  be 
helped  to  remount,  he  grew  tired  of 
this,  and  insisted  upon  riding  alto- 
gether. After  some  time  we  reached 
a  particularly  steep  ledge  where  the 
rocks  were  wet  and  slippery,  but  he 
would  not  dismount.  On  one  side 
was  a  deep  bank  of  snow,  and  on 
the  other  bare  jagged  rocks.  What 
exactly  happened  I  do  not  know,  but 
when  I  turned  round  H.  had  totally 
disappeared  into  the  snow,  and  his 
horse  was  scrambling  again  to  its  feet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ledge.  For- 
tunately neither  rider  nor  horse  was 
hurt.  But  if  H.  had  fallen  the  other 
side  on  to  the  rocks,  the  comedy 
would  certainly  have  been  turned 
into  a  tragedy. 

So  much  has  been  written  about 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
White  and  Chilcoot  Passes  that,  as 
I  have  crossed  the  first  three  times, 
and  the  second  once,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  a  somewhat  different 
picture.  No  doubt  before  1897  it 
was  a  serious  undertaking  for  any 
party  to  break  a  trail  and  transport 
supplies  across.  There  were  no  road- 
houses  or  shelters  in  those  days,  and 
caution  was  needed  to  guard  against 
being  caught  in  the  storms  which  arise 
very  suddenly,  without  having  tent, 
stove,  and  food  close  at  hand.  Trans- 
port of  supplies  for  those  who  could 
not  hire  Indians  was  slow  and  exceed- 
ingly laborious  work  in  winter,  and 
of  course  practically  impossible  when 
snow  was  not  on  the  ground.  But 
neither  in  summer  nor  in  winter  does 
the  crossing  of  either  pass  involve 
any  danger  to  men  on  foot.  The 
many  thrilling  descriptions  that  have 
been  given  of  the  terrible  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  precipitous 
walls  of  rock   to   be  climbed,  make 
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excellent  reading,  but  they  are 
travellers'  tales  which  have  little 
foundation  in  reality.  There  is  not 
a  yard  of  the  terrific  Chilcoot  Pass, 
of  which  the  world  has  heard  so 
much,  which  any  man  or  woman 
could  not  walk  over  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  or  a  shadow  of 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
undoubtedly  places  where,  at  certain 
seasons,  the  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  avalanche  is  very 
great.  Even  this  element  of  danger 
does  not  exist  •on  the  White  Pass, 
which  is  much  the  lower  and  easier 
of  the  two,  and  over  which  an 
excellent  railroad  has  been  built  by 
American  engineers. 

Of  the  two  the  Chilcoot  is,  as  a 
whole,  the  finer  pass  for  scenery,  but 
when  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  the 
scene  in  the  canon  of  the  White  Pass 
and  on  the  summit  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  in  its  wild  desolation  and 
grandeur,  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
beetling  walls  of  the  canon,  with  its 
foaming  torrent;  the  streams,  here 
winding   down   a   mountain-side  like 


streaks  of  silver  shining  in  the  sun- 
light, there  leaping  over  precipitous 
ledges,  and  tossing  a  sheet  of 
iridescent  spray  into  the  air;  the 
awful  grandeur  of  the  summit,  one 
mighty  stretch  of  rugged  masses  of 
black  stone,  tumbled  and  torn  into  a 
thousand  shapes,  the  sombreness  un- 
broken, except  by  the  mysterious  blue 
lakes  that  fill  the  hollows, — all  these 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
dread  and  desolation,  of  magic  in- 
fluences and  supernatural  power,  of 
astonishment  and  awe. 

In  the  wildest  places  of  this  pass 
the  only  things  that  comfort  and 
support  the  mind  are  the  glad  light 
of  the  sun  and  the  serene  blue  of  the 
sky.  But  when  the  heavens  lower, 
and  the  sun  and  sky  are  hid,  it  is  a 
spot  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  the  Inferno,  the  haunt  of  fell 
spirits  and  despairing  souls,  a  place 
where  we  involuntarily  start  at 
imaginary  shadows,  and  hold  our 
breath  in  awful  suspense. 

Charles  C.  Osborne. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  TALE   OF    A   TUSKER. 


Most  shooting-stories  tell  of  suc- 
cess, of  some  good  bag,  or  of  the  gain 
of  a  particular  head ;  for  a  change, 
here  is  a  tale  of  defeat.  This  is  the 
account,  taken  from  my  journal,  of  a 
long  day  after  elephants,  a  most  in- 
teresting and  exciting  day,  to  which 
I  look  back  as  among  the  very  best  of 
all  my  sporting  time. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  say  a  word 
to  disarm  criticism  of  certain  obvious 
mistakes  in  woodcraft.  I  was  a  com- 
parative novice  at  big  game;  and  I 
took  to  heart,  and  have  since  greatly 
profited  by  remembering,  certain  facts 
impressed  on  me  on  this  occasion. 
Further,  lest  anyone  take  exception  to 
the  long-drawn-out  description  of  the 
pursuit,  or  think  that  we  are  slow  in 
coming  to  the  point,  be  it  said  unto 
him  that  in  the  tracking,  in  its  ever- 
varying  incidents,  difficulties,  and  suc- 
cesses, lies  to  me  the  chief  and  never 
flagging  charm  of  all  elephant,  bison, 
and  buffalo  shooting  on  foot,  and  that 
this  is  an  attempt  to  set  that  charm 
and  interest  before  the  reader. 

The  country  was  Ceylon,  and  the 
month  January.  We  had  been  vainly 
searching  for  a  rogue  elephant,  and 
having  finally  decided  that  he  had 
left  the  district,  had  betaken  our- 
selves to  fresh  ground,  and  were  en- 
camped near  the  sea.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  I  was  late  in  rising, 
meaning  to  make  an  easy  day  of  it, 
and  my  comrade  was  away  long 
before  I  had  had  my  early  tea  and 
done  some  work  about  the  camp.  At 
half -past  six  I  went  out  for  a  stroll, 
leaving  word  that  I  would  be  back  by 
ten  o'clock  for  breakfast.  So  little 
thought  had  I   of  going  far  that,  to 


spare  my  only  decent  footgear  (a  pair 
of  light  shooting-boots  already  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decay),  I  had  put 
on  canvas  tennis-shoes,  excellent  for 
noiseless  prowling,  but  not  suitable 
for  a  long  journey.  Neither  had  I 
or  my  man  any  food  or  drink.  For 
arms,  I  had  a  '450  express,  while  the 
big  rifle  (a  ten-bore)  was  carried  by 
Hena,  a  Cingalese,  who  was  an  in- 
different hunter,  plucky  enough,  but 
quite  ignorant  of  woodcraft. 

In  half  an  hour  we  reached  our 
ground,  an  irregular  plain  surrounded 
by  thick  cover.  As  there  was  no 
game  visible  we  began  to  walk  quietly 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle, 
hoping  to  find  deer  in  one  of  the 
many  glades.  The  first  beat,  how- 
ever, proved  fruitless,  and  we  struck 
deeper  into  the  trees.  There  had 
lately  been  very  heavy  rain,  and  the 
whole  country  was  drenched ;  in  the 
hollows  the  water  stood  in  wide  pools, 
and  every  nullah  was  brimming  over. 

Our  new  line  soon  brought  us 
to  a  thicket,  where  big  trees,  inter- 
spersed with  close-growing  saplings, 
formed  a  gloomy  shade  which  the 
morning  sun  could  not  yet  dissipate, 
and  through  which  the  eye,  led  astray 
by  the  thick  confusion  of  stem  and 
bough  and  leaf,  failed  to  penetrate 
beyond  a  few  yards.  It  was  a  likely 
place  for  a  sambur,  and  I  had  the 
'450  ready.  We  moved  with  ex- 
ceptional caution.  The  noiseless 
wading  of  a  nullah  took  two  or  three 
minutes.  All  at  once  Hena  bent  and 
peered  into  the  foliage  to  the  left, 
where  I  saw  a  few  leaves  gently 
shaking.  "  Alliah  (an  elephant),"  he 
whispered,   and    then,   clutching   my 
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arm  in  his  excitement,  "  Eta,  eta,  eta 
alliah  (a  tusker  elephant),"  and  sud- 
denly I  saw  among  the  leaves  a  long 
and  shining  tusk.  Without  the 
slightest  warning  we  had  walked 
straight  up  to  a  tusker. 

Now  in  Ceylon  tuskers  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  so  rare  that  few  sports- 
men ever  see  one.  I  can  think  of 
half  a  dozen  people  who  have  shot 
one,  but  I  know  nobody  who  can 
claim  two.  It  will  be  well  believed 
that  when  a  tusker  is  heard  of  he  is 
pursued  with  energy,  that  shikaris 
watch  for  and  report  his  presence, 
that  days,  or  even  weeks,  will  be 
spent  upon  his  track,  and  that  no 
other  game  is  thought  of  while  he  can 
still  be  followed.  Tales  of  Ceylon 
tuskers  outvie  Munchausen.  It  was, 
then,  unheard-of  luck  which,  without 
the  slightest  trouble  to  himself,  had 
placed  a  novice  within  fifteen  yards 
of  this  rare  beast,  the  first  sign  of 
whose  presence  was  the  sight  of  his 
shining  tusk.  A  wonderful  chance 
indeed  !  never  surely  had  there  been 
such  another. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  the  ele- 
phant out  in  the  half-light  of  the 
dense  cover,  but  he  was  not  of  great 
size,  probably  something  over  eight 
feet  high.  He  was  broadside  on,  per- 
fectly motionless ;  and  as  I  loaded 
and  cocked  the  ten-bore,  more  noise- 
lessly than  I  had  ever  done  before,  as 
I  crept  cautiously  towards  the  animal 
and  paused  when  he  made  a  quiet 
pace  forward,  as  I  halted  within  ten 
yards  to  wait  an  opportunity  to  fire, 
confident  in  my  two  or  three  previous 
triumphs,  I  never  doubted  of  success. 
The  foliage  was  so  thick  about  him 
that  I  could  not  see  his  head  dis- 
tinctly, but  his  quiet  advance,  for 
he  took  now  and  then  a  slow  step  on- 
wards, promised  soon  to  bring  him 
into  a  gap  near  me  about  a  yard 
broad.  Into  this,  accordingly,  I  crept 
and  crouched  down,  six  or  seven  yards 


from  where  I  thought  he  would  pass. 
For  full  five  minutes  I  waited.  The 
elephant  was  quiet,  evidently  dozing, 
but  now  and  then  he  would  swing  his 
trunk  against  the  thin  stems  on 
either  side,  causing  a  shiver  and  rustle 
of  their  foliage.  I  could  hear  the  deep 
rumble  of  his  inside,  and  the  great 
breaths  that  once  or  twice  burst  up 
from  his  lungs ;  I  could  see  his  fore- 
feet distinctly,  but  no  vital  spot. 
Then  he  came  forward,  and  stopped, 
the  brute,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  gap, 
his  brain  covered  by  a  thickish  sap- 
ling, his  forehead  and  trunk  in  full 
view.  Not  daring  to  stir  I  waited, 
for  an  age  as  it  seemed,  noting  every 
wrinkle  of  the  loosely-hanging  trunk, 
every  blink  of  the  half-closed  eye, 
every  stain  and  blemish  of  the  tusks ; 
the  left  one,  the  nearer,  stood  two 
feet  beyond  the  lip  and  was  broken 
sharply  at  the  end ;  the  other  was  a 
foot  longer.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  animal  stood  there,  but  at  last 
round  he  swung  into  the  gap  towards 
me,  and  as  I  hurriedly  raised  the  rifle 
and  pulled  the  trigger  he  was  tower- 
ing above  me,  barely  five  yards  off. 
I  was  too  close  to  him,  and  felt  my 
aim  had  been  too  high ;  his  advance 
had  taken  me  by  surprise. 

But  a  two-ounce  bullet  hits  hard, 
and  this  one  knocked  the  tusker  over 
like  a  nine-pin,  as  the  tremendous 
crash  of  branch  and  sapling  plainly 
told,  a  torn-off  twig  hitting  my  shoul- 
der. The  smoke  hung  very  dense, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  advance,  but  a 
shrill  trumpeting  and  continued  crash- 
ing showed  that  the  beast  was  strug- 
gling to  his  feet,  and  when  I  plucked 
up  courage  and  went  forward, -he  was 
on  his  legs,  his  feet  far  apart,  his  body 
swaying  drunkenly  from  side  to  side, 
his  head  buried  in  the  branches.  Of 
course  I  ought  now  to  have  fired  at 
his  heart,  but  I  was  a  beginner  and  did 
not,  trusting  to  the  common  rule  in 
Ceylon  which  bids  one  fire  only  at  the 
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brain.  Already  he  began  to  make 
some  staggering  sort  of  way  forward. 
He  got  back  into  the  gap  but  never 
exposed  his  head  ;  his  pace  quickened 
into  a  run,  and  then,  wildly  trumpeting, 
he  rushed  headlong  forward,  crashing, 
smashing,  rending,  straight  through 
the  thick  and  cumbered  forest.  My 
dash  in  pursuit,  hindered  at  every 
step  by  the  chaos  of  destruction  in  his 
wake,  was  hopeless ;  the  bushes  closed 
behind  his  tail  and  I  saw  him  no 
more.  Hena  came  up,  and  on  we  ran, 
hearing  close  ahead  a  loud  splashing, 
and  emerged  on  the  banks  of  a  large 
watercourse,  whose  turbid  flood  was 
still  in  wild  commotion.  As  we 
plunged  through,  up  to  the  arm- pits 
in  the  yellow  stream,  loud  trumpeting 
and  a  heavy  crash  announced  that 
something  had  happened.  Wild  hope 
thrilled  me  that  the  tusker  was  down 
and  done  for.  Alas,  no  !  on  a  slight 
slope  we  found  the  tokens  of  his  fall ; 
two  long  slides  marked  where  his  feet 
had  slipped  from  under  him,  while  a 
deep  impression  on  the  soil  showed 
that  he  had,  as  we  thought,  measured 
his  length  on  the  greasy  ground.  But 
he  was  up  and  away,  and  now  began 
to  shape  a  definite  course  through  the 
jungle,  following  the  game-paths  and 
open  glades  which  here  made  the 
country  easy.  He  still  went  very 
fast,  his  feet  at  each  immense  stride 
going  deep  into  the  soft  ground,  here 
and  there  ploughing  long  slides,  while 
many  fragments  of  torn  and  muddy 
turf  made  his  path  plain  from  a 
distance. 

With  so  unmistakable  a  track  to 
follow  our  progress  was  quick.  We 
were  both  in  perfect  condition,  and 
when  I  got  my  second  wind  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  go  on  for  ever;  and  I 
meant  to  go  on,  though  already  I  felt 
hampered  by  my  thin  shoes,  and  had 
begun  to  reflect  that  we  had  no  food 
or  drink  and  that  neither  of  us  knew 
the  country.     A  native,   outside  the 


district  where  he  knows  every  yard 
of  ground,  is  but  a  poor  guide;  I 
therefore  took  constant  note  of  our 
direction,  which  throughout  the  day 
remained  down-wind,  south-westward, 
trending  obliquely  inland  and  away 
from  camp. 

About  half-past  eight,  after  nearly 
an  hour's  hot  chase,  a  splash  and  a 
quiet  ripple  of  water  announced  some 
animal.  Waiting  for  a  minute  to 
get  my  breath,  I  moved  forward,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  a  buffalo.  Then 
a  drenching  shower  came  down  for 
about  half  an  hour ;  after  which  we 
calculated  that  the  tusker  was  two 
miles  ahead,  for  the  footprints  were 
wet  for  about  that  distance,  while 
further  on,  though  the  raindrops  lay 
on  the  leaves,  the  spoor  was  dry.  We 
had  now  got  into  drier  and  more 
elevated  country,  where  the  jungle 
was  thick  thorn  scrub  with  numerous 
cacti ;  the  elephant  had  steadied  down 
into  a  fast  walk,  but  the  track, 
though  less  deeply  marked,  was  always 
plain,  and  we  made  very  good  speed, 
running  or  walking  fast  and  working 
our  very  best. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  came  full 
upon  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  right  across 
the  way.  There  were  twenty  or  more 
visible,  some  lying  in  a  muddy  pool, 
others  grazing  round  it,  while  from 
sounds  which  came  from  the  jungle 
beyond  we  knew  that  there  were 
others  which  we  could  not  see.  Scout- 
ing a  little,  I  made  out  two  fine  bulls, 
and  a  cow  with  wonderful  wide  horns ; 
on  any  other  occasion  I  should  most 
certainly  have  attacked  her,  but  to- 
day no  pair  of  horns  could  induce 
me  to  delay.  As  we  showed  our- 
selves the  nearest  beasts  discovered 
us,  and  ten  or  twelve  ranged  up  in 
line  to  oppose  us,  while  the  others, 
which  were  mostly  cows,  left  the 
water  and  collected  together,  watching 
what  should  happen.  For  two  or 
three  minutes  the  squadron  confront- 
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ing  us  went  through  the  usual  per- 
formance of  startled  buffaloes,  snorting 
and  stamping  and  tossing  their  heads ; 
till,  as  usual  deciding  on  flight  instead 
of  battle,  they  suddenly*  turned  to- 
gether and  galloped  off,  accompanied 
at  once  by  the  remainder.  For  a 
minute  the  forest  re-echoed  with  the 
disturbance,  till  the  sounds  died  away 
in  distant  hoof-beats. 

The  elephants  track  was  now 
obliterated  by  the  foot-marks  of  the 
buffaloes ;  it  led  along  a  game-path 
by  which  the  latter  had  passed  up  and 
down,  and  which  they  had  crossed  and 
recrossed  in  every  direction.  We  cast 
right  forward,  but  failed  to  pick  up 
the  spoor,  tried  back  and  round  and 
further  round,  but  still  could  not  find 
it.  We  were  checked  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  here,  while  I  cursed 
and  Hena,  easily  discouraged,  put  in 
the  usual  plea  of  your  unenthusiastic 
follower  and  "  wanted  to  go  home  to 
eat  rice."  Still  we  tried  always  our 
best,  going  over  the  difficult  ground 
inch  by  inch.  At  last,  far  forward, 
we  found  a  doubtful  impression,  and 
still  further,  in  some  soft  mud,  were 
the  right  traces  plain.  Doubtless  a 
real  tracker  would  have  overcome 
this  difficulty  much  more  quickly,  but 
we  were  not  trackers,  and  I,  for  one, 
felt  very  proud  of  our  success. 

By  this  time  we  were  both  tighten- 
ing our  belts  a  bit,  but  we  went  on 
steadily,  making  good  progress,  and 
we  could  still  manage  a  trot  when  the 
track  allowed  it.  About  two  o'clock 
we  crossed  the  spoor  of  a  herd  of 
elephants  where  the  trampled  jungle 
gave  us  some  difficulty,  but  the  lucky 
discovery  of  a  splash  of  blood  soon 
guided  us  to  the  right  line.  On  again 
we  went  at  our  best  pace,  but  as  time 
passed  I  began  to  tire,  feeling  hunger 
perhaps  more  than  thirst,  while  Hena 
had  frequent  recourse  to  his  betel- 
box  and  drank  copiously  of  many 
puddles,  which   I   dared   not  do.     I 


don't  think  there  was  very  much 
more  running.  The  wind  dropped  as 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  but  the  sun, 
drawing  gradually  round  towards  our 
front,  was  a  sufficient  guide  as  to 
direction,  and  I  felt  sure  that  we 
were  always  heading  south-west. 

Some  time  after  four  the  track  led 
into  that  of  another  herd  of  elephants, 
and  we  took  many  minutes  to  work 
it  past  the  hundred  yards  of  fouled 
ground,  while,  to  our  great  disgust, 
the  tusker  had  rejoined  the  herd 
within  the  next  half  mile.  The  ele- 
phants had  been  established  here  for 
the  day ;  there  were  bare  forms  where 
the  great  beasts  had  cleared  away 
the  cane  undergrowth  to  make  them- 
selves clean  beds  for  their  siesta; 
the  forest  was  trampled  into  smooth 
paths,  littered  with  small  branches 
and  half-chewed  twigs ;  in  places  trees 
had  been  stripped  of  their  bark,  of 
which  long  flakes  hung  from  the 
bleeding  trunks,  while  several  of  a 
certain  slender  species,  but  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  had  been  pushed 
down  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their 
small  fruit. 

At  this  time  I  think  our  quarry 
cannot  have  been  much  more  than  an 
hour  ahead  of  us,  for  the  various  signs 
of  the  track  seemed  fresh,  and  though 
he  had  only  once  halted,  he  had  long 
relaxed  his  pace  into  an  ordinary 
walk.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  pick 
out  the  right  one  among  a  dozen 
trails  of  beasts  similar  to  ours,  trails 
which  ever  parted  and  rejoined  and 
opened  out  again.  In  half  an  hour 
of  vain  effort  we  can  hardly  have 
gained  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Then  a 
clot  of  blood  helped  us  and  we  made 
a  little  progress,  but  were  again  badly 
checked  at  a  flat  outcrop  of  gneiss 
rock  across  and  around  which  the 
elephants  had  passed,  much  scattered. 
Their  tracks  mingled  and  separated 
most  hopelessly;  to  follow  the  herd 
would    have    been    child's   play;    to 
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detect  the  single  tusker's  foot-marks 
was  a  task  beyond  us.  But  again  a 
still  recent  blood -drop  cheered  us,  and 
our  spurt  in  response  was  soon  en- 
couraged by  another. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  success. 
All  our  careful  searching,  all  our  wide 
casts  forward,  failed  to  carry  on  the 
line;  and  as  I  stopped  an  instant, 
despairing  of  the  fruitless  labour,  the 
look  of  the  darkening  jungle  struck 
me,  and  the  sun  coming  level  through 
the  tree-tops.  It  was  long  past  five 
o'clock.  I  gave  up;  I  had  had  my 
opportunity,  and  was  now  forced  to 
acknowledge  myself  beaten. 

Where  were  we?  Neither  of  us 
knew.  We  climbed  the  tallest  tree 
within  reach,  so  far  up  that  we 
swayed  and  swung  on  the  slender 
branches  as  on  a  ship's  mast.  There 
was  no  landmark  to  be  seen,  only  long 
levels  of  tree-tops,  a  distant  rocky 
knoll  unknown,  and  the  low  sun 
touching  the  horizon.  Which  was  the 
right  way  home?  We  had  started 
north  of  camp,  and  I  had  made  out 
our  course  all  day  as  being  south- 
west; I  therefore  voted  for  the  east 
to  gain  the  coast,  but  Hena  insisted 
that  south-east  was  the  line.  He  had 
no  English,  I  but  little  Cingalese,  and 
though  I  tried  to  explain  my  ideas, 
yet  to  all  my  arguments  he  pointed 
to  the  same  point.  In  the  end  I 
yielded ;  he  was  a  )\ing\e-wallah  and 
he  ought  to  know.  We  halted  for 
ten  minutes,  our  first  rest  since  start- 
ing, and  much  I,  for  my  part,  required 
it.  I  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  by 
the  fast  pace  and  constant  stooping 
over  the  track ;  and  though  the  first 
crisis  of  hunger  was  passed,  I  was 
parched  and  racked  with  thirst. 
Then  we  set  off  as  fast  as  our  tired 
feet  would  carry  us,  but  in  the  close 
jungle  our  progress  was  slower  than 
while  tracking. 

When  the  sun  had  quite  sunk  we 
reached  a  stream  flowing  across  our 


path,  which  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  coast  I  knew  must  fall  into  one 
of  the  lagoons  near  our  camp.  I 
resolved  to  follow  it,  as  being  a  sure 
guide  home.  The  belt  of  big  timber 
near  the  water  was  free  from  under- 
growth and  our  speed  increased,  while 
the  more  extensive  view  through  the 
tall  trunks  gave  a  chance  of  seeing 
game ;  nor  had  many  minutes  passed 
before  a  sambur  stag  came  in  view, 
not,  however,  good  enough  to  fire  at. 
A  young  buffalo  was  the  next  animal, 
and  the  last  we  saw  ;  he  was  out- 
lined black  against  some  indistinct 
foliage,  his  head  raised  to  a  branch. 

Gradually  the  night  closed  in. 
Suddenly  Hena  ran  in  front  of  me, 
tearing  his  hair,  waving  his  arms,  and 
using  the  very  finest  gesticulations, 
entreating  me  to  change  the  direction. 
"  Oya  te  pare"  he  said,  "  bohoma 
durai  (the  road  of  the  stream  was 
very  long),"  there  was  very  great 
jungle,  there  were  many  bears1 ;  but 
now  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  the 
way  was  "bohoma  hondai,  bohoma 
langai  (very  good  and  very  close)"; 
he  was  quite  sure  he  was  right. 
Once  more  I  yielded,  and  off  he  set 
in  his  old  direction,  I  after  him  as 
hard  as  I  could  go.  We  ran  when 
possible,  diving  under  boughs,  swing- 
ing round  saplings,  shielding  our  faces 
with  sadly  scratched  hands,  rushing 
in  the  dark  against  invisible  branches, 
brought  up  standing  by  impenetrable 
thickets.  A  very  little  of  this  was 
enough  for  me  and  we  soon  slackened 
speed.  After  a  while  Hena  sat  down 
and  said  he  was  lost.  So  I  must 
needs  take  the  lead  again,  with  my 
follower  murmuring  to  himself  from 
fatigue  and  in  fear  of  the  dark  forest. 

1  When  they  wish  to  dissuade  their 
master  from  some  unpopular  plan,  such 
as  visiting  a  too-distant  shooting  ground, 
Cingalese  shikaris  usually  dilate  on  the 
number  and  ferocity  of  the  bears,  as  the 
most  formidable  argument  and  the  best 
deterrent  they  know  of. 
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The  clearness  lingering  in  the  west 
was  still  a  guide  when  I  could  see  it, 
and  the  stars  gave  some  light  in  the 
opener  places ;  I  kept  to  the  game- 
paths  as  much  as  possible,  even  if 
they  led  somewhat  wrong,  but  turned 
always  into  the  first  likelier  one  that 
offered.  At  length  we  came  to  a 
succession  of  glades  and  a  well-beaten 
game-track  that  led  into  a  small 
plain,  beyond  which,  alas,  the  black 
wall  of  jungle  rose  again.  We  could 
not  recognise  the  place  at  all.  Faint 
and  utterly  tired  out  I  was  forced 
to  sit  down,  while  Hena  squatted 
dejectedly  beside  me. 

Suddenly  through  the  deep  stillness 
I  was  aware  of  a  faint  whisper  from 
the  ground,  and  realised  that  it  was 
the  roar  of  the  sea.  On  my  feet  I 
could  hear  nothing  save  the  all-per- 
vading, indefinable  voice  of  insects, 
which,  now  that  I  listened,  filled  the 
silence ;  but  lying  prone  we  could 
plainly  hear  the  far-off  murmur,  and 
even  determine  the  quarter  whence 
it  came,  much  to  the  east  of  our  own 
course.  I  insisted  on  tracking  this 
sound  of  the  ocean.  Our  camp  was 
but  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  a  path, 
miscalled  the  road,  ran  past  the  tents 
parallel  to  it.  On  again  therefore 
we  went,  stumbling  and  weary,  the 
native's  disconsolate  groaning  becom- 
ing ever  louder  and  more  distracting, 
and  I  suppressing  it  every  few  minutes. 
The  whisper  which  guided  us  slowly 
grew  more  audible  as  we  advanced, 
but  for  long  we  had  to  kneel  to  make 
sure  of  its  direction. 

The  fear  now  seized  me  that  we 
might  cross  the  narrow  path  without 
seeing  it  in  the  dark,  which  might 
mean  several  weary  miles  more  to 
traverse.  [  gave  constant  injunctions 
to  Hena  to  look  out  for  it,  till  at 
last  he  began  to  mutter  unceasingly 
the  words  "maha  pare  (high-road)." 
The  phrase  got  into  my  head  too,  and 
set  itself  to  a  tune,  which  my  tired 


brain  kept  repeating  over  and  over, 
my  ear  ever  attentive  to  the  slowly 
strengthening  murmur  of  the  surf. 

At  last,  after  ages,  as  they  seemed, 
of  wandering,  there  was  a  stretch  of 
black  water  standing  in  among  the 
scrub.  I  splashed  into  it,  saw  its 
gleam  under  the  stars  along  a  straight 
gap  in  the  trees,  and  knew  it  was  the 
path.  At  my  cry  of  "  Maha  pare, 
maha  pare  I "  Hena  rushed  up  from 
behind,  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
shallow  water,  felt  the  cart-ruts,  and 
believed.  Reaching  dry  ground,  we 
assured  ourselves,  by  the  absence  of 
new  ruts,  that  we  were  south  of  the 
camp ;  this  meant  that  I  had  judged 
more  correctly  than  my  companion, 
and  he  afterwards  handsomely  ad- 
mitted the  fact.  An  hour's  more 
walking  brought  us  to  the  plain  a 
mile  from  the  tents,  but  we  had  still 
to  wade  a  shallow  lagoon  half  a  mile 
broad.  This  was  the  last  straw  which 
broke  the  back  of  my  endurance.  I 
could  barely  drag  myself  through  the 
stiff  mud,  which  at  every  step  nearly 
pulled  off  my  ruined  shoes ;  the  salt 
water  made  my  torn  shins  smart ; 
the  phosphorescent  swirl  of  a  large 
fish  made  me  jump  as  if  it  had  been 
a  crocodile.  It  was  past  ten  when  I 
walked  into  camp,  dropped  on  to  my 
bed,  and  rolled  off  to  sleep. 

I  am  told  that  I  revived  for  dinner, 
and  I  have  dim  recollections  of  hot 
soup  and  of  a  long  tumbler  often 
replenished.  My  friend  has  several 
malicious  stories  of  my  eccentricities, 
and  says  that  all  he  heard  of  the 
day's  adventures  until  next  morning 
was  something  unintelligible  about  a 
high-road.  We  were  out  nearly  six- 
teen hours,  and,  considering  our  very 
fast  pace  during  five  or  six  of  them, 
I  believe  we  did  not  go  a  yard  under 
forty  miles.  Never  have  I  seen  such 
easy  tracking,  or  ground  so  universally 
soft;  never  have  I  travelled  on  a 
track   at  such  a  speed.     And   so   I 
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slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  on  a  full 
stomach,  and  forgot  that  I  had  lost  a 
tusker. 

I  was  very  limp  and  weak  the  next 
day,  and  Hena's  feet  were  so  full  of 
thorns  that  he  could  not  go  out.  I 
and  our  two  best  men,  however,  tried 
to  find  our  way  back  to  the  spoor, 
but  failed.  We  did  come  upon  a 
herd's  traces  and  followed  them  for  a 
while,  hoping  they  might  be  those  that 
foiled  our  efforts  yesterday,  but  there 
was  a  big  foot-mark  which  I  had  not 
noticed  on  that  occasion,  and  from 
that  and  other  signs  we  decided  they 
were  not  the  same.  We  then  struck 
for  the  brook  already  mentioned, 
hoping  to  find  the  crossing-place  of 
either  the  herd  or  the  single  tusker, 
but  no  elephants  had  passed  it  in  so 
much  of  its  course  as  we  followed, 
and  by  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  tiring 
rapidly,  we  took  a  cast  for  home. 
There  were  no  tracks  of  yesterday,  but 
at  last  we  came  on  a  new  one,  brand- 
new — just  the  size  of  the  tusker's  ! 
It  was  a  moment  of  thrilling  excite- 
ment, but  in  my  heart  I  knew  it  was 
another  beast ;  a  wounded  elephant 
rarely  halts  so  soon  or  feeds  so 
leisurely.  We  were  soon  up  with 
him,  but  he  showed  no  ivory  and  we 
left  him  unmolested. 

"  Mafisch  (it  was  finished) ; "  the 
tusker  had  escaped. 

Has  this  history  conveyed  anything 
to  its  readers  ?  To  the  sportsman 
perhaps  it  has;  and  if  it  shows  to 
anyone  who  does  not  shoot  that  there 
is  something  to  enjoy  in  the  chase  of 
big  game  beyond  the  actual  killing  of 
the  animal,  it  will  not,  as  they  say  in 
prefaces,  have  been  written  in  vain. 
But  it  cannot  really  set  before  you,  as 
I  would  wish  it,  the  charm  of  the 
free,  wild  jungle,  untrammelled  by 
march -dykes,  gamekeepers,  or  any  dis- 
advantages of  civilisation  ;  the  broad 
lake-like  plain  whose  green  shores  of 


forest  bend  irregularly  into  bay  and 
point  and  island,  to  which  all  the 
game  repairs  at  dusk,  to  feed,  to 
loiter,  and  to  play  themselves,  as  the 
Scotch  say  ;  the  quiet  river  set  in 
huge  trees  whose  foliage  dips  to  the 
clear  current  sliding  gently  beneath 
steep  earthen  banks,  to  divide  anon 
into  shallow  pools  and  rivulets  losing 
themselves  among  the  sandbanks,  or 
to  lap  round  the  gaunt  forest-giants 
lying  across  the  channel,  whose  limbs 
are  cumbered  with  the  bleached  dry 
wrack  of  past  floods.  And  the  forest 
along  the  banks,  where  sometimes 
between  gloomy  aisles  of  the  great 
trunks  the  view  extends  to  several 
hundred  yards,  and  elsewhere  con- 
tracts to  ten  or  twenty  yards,  where 
tangles  of  enormous  creepers  climb 
the  trees,  covering  and  strangling 
them  and  forming  cavernous  hollows 
never  sunlit,  most  forbidding,  whose 
damp  bare  floors  bear  the  frequent 
impress  of  the  leopard's  pug. 

And  the  glorious  moonlight  nights, 
when  the  air  is  crisp  and  the  dew 
falls  like  rain,  and  the  chital  deer 
come  down  to  feed,  their  clear  note 
sounding  backwards  and  forwards  as 
they  call  to  each  other.  Then,  when 
you  leave  the  hidden  camp  to  stroll 
along  the  plain,  the  complete  silence 
overwhelms  you,  until  the  distant 
trumpeting  of  elephants  comes  faintly 
to  your  ear  and  the  slow  splashing  of 
some  heavy  animal  through  the  still 
lagoon.  No  movement  is  there, 
hardly  a  sound;  there  may  be  the 
occasional  cry  of  some  night-bird,  the 
monotonous  voice  of  a  frog,  perhaps 
a  faint  stirring  of  the  reeds  bent  by 
some  slowly  passing  breath  of  air. 

And  the  fascinating  live  things! 
The  troops  of  monkeys  and  screaming 
hornbills  in  the  river-timber;  the 
crocodile  basking  on  a  sandbank,  the 
brilliant  kingfisher  studying  him  from 
a  perch  close  by ;  the  herons,  cranes, 
and  innumerable  water-birds    ranged 
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along  the  mud-flats  of  the  lagoons; 
the  wild  fowl  flighting  in  the  evening 
or  sailing  in  companies  upon  the 
tanks  by  day.  The  bright-eyed  mon- 
goose raises  himself  in  the  grass  to 
peer  at  you ;  the  large  grey  squirrel 
flattens  himself  against  his  branch  at 
your  approach ;  you  see  a  herd  of 
pigs  routing  among  the  underbrush, 
or  returning,  last  of  all  the  beasts, 
from  the  plain  at  sunrise.  You  do 
not  wish  to  fire  at  everything ;  it  is 
far  more  interesting  to  watch  the 
unconscious  game.  I  have  seen 
elephants,  a  buffalo,  deer,  pigs,  and 
peafowl,  all  feeding  unconcernedly 
together  :  I  have  stalked  up  to  a  herd 
of  buffalo,  tried  to  sketch  them  (with 
most  unworthy  results)  and  crept 
away  unobserved;  and  best  of  all,  I 
have  watched  for  an  hour,  at  a  hun- 
dred yards  distance,  a  herd  of  twenty 
elephants  feeding  in  the  open  under 
the  full,  perfect  moonlight  of  the 
tropics.  All  is  interesting  ;  even  the 
hot  scrub- jungle  through  which  we 
followed  that  tusker,  has  its  charm 
of  vastness,  unmapped,  pathless,    un- 


explored ;  it  was  always  pleasant  to 
wander  silently  and  watchfully  about, 
hoping  to  find  a  track  or  an  animal 
in  any  glade  or  round  any  corner. 

I  have  had  the  luck  to  know  a  little 
of  many  jungles,  and  they  are  all 
delightful;  from  the  muddy  fastnesses 
of  the  Sunderbunds  and  its  mysterious 
waterways  arched  in  with  palms,  to 
the  glowing  autumn  pine  woods  of  the 
Himalayas ;  from  the  vast  grass  coverts 
of  the  Terai  to  rocky  bamboo-clad  hills 
and  upland  teak-forests,  black,  burned, 
and  leafless  in  the  Central  Indian 
summer.  But  for  Ceylon  I  keep  an 
extra  warm  corner  in  my  heart,  poor 
though  its  trophies  mostly  are.  There 
first  I  shot  big  game;  there  first  I 
saw  the  jungle,  and  drank  in  and  made 
my  own  its  spirit.  Sad  would  I  be  to 
think  that  spirit  could  ever  leave  me, 
or  that  I  am  never  again  to  follow 
through  the  forest  some  one  or  other 
of  its  greater  denizens,  and  to  be 
there,  more  truly  than  it  is  possible 
elsewhere,  my  own  master,  owing 
allegiance  to  no  man. 

A.  D.  G-G. 
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A    GIRL-GRADUATE    OF    SPAIN. 


A  girl-graduate,  to  use  Tenny- 
son's poetical  phrase,  or,  to  use  the 
terrible  phraseology  of  to-day,  a  lady- 
student,  is  essentially  a  product  of 
the  higher  culture.  Whenever  and 
wherever  civilisation  rises  appreciably 
above  its  normal  temperature,  then 
and  there  she  will  reach  her  full 
development,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  in 
the  England  of  to-day.  Hence  she 
is  at  times  endemic,  at  others  epidemic. 
More  interesting,  however,  are  sporadic 
appearances  at  periods  or  in  places 
where  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
might  seem  to  be  least  congenial. 
There  have  been  lady-students  who 
(to  use  a  more  poetic  and  therefore 
more  appropriate  metaphor)  resemble 
a  November  primrose,  as  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is 
rathe  or  laggard,  whether  it  is  out  too 
early  or  too  late.  Men  of  science 
would  argue  that  such  a  phenomenal 
lady-student  is  either  a  troublesome 
survival  or  a  premonitory  symptom. 
Plain  men,  having  no  such  difficulties, 
would  summarily  catalogue  her  as  a 
Freak. 

Such  a  Freak,  or  rather  such  an 
unseasonable  primrose,  was  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  Her  name  will  easily 
be  remembered,  for  it  was  merely 
Dona  Maria  Isidra  Quintina  de 
Guzman  y  la  Cerda.  She  was  born 
on  October  31st,  1768,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  knew  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian,  to  say 
nothing  of  philosophy  and  likewise 
mathematics  "  in  all  their  latitude." 
She  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Spanish  Academy  in  November, 
1784,  and  in  the  following  year  the 


University  of  Alcala  conferred  upon  her 
the  degree  of  Doctoress  {Doctora)  in 
Philosophy  and  Litters  Humaniores. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  respect  was  still  paid  to 
grammar  and  the  feminine  gender, 
and  even  lady-students  clamouring  for 
degrees  did  not  claim  the  style  of 
Bachelor  and  Master. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  a 
Spanish  university  in  the  eighteenth 
century  should  be  so  far  in  the  fore- 
front of  progress  as  to  admit  a  lady 
to  degrees.  Spain,  in  spite  of  the 
French  polish  with  which  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  had  striven  to  beautify  the 
contents  of  the  inherited  lumber-room, 
was  still  the  butt  of  every  traveller, 
French  or  English,  German  or  Italian. 
Doctors  of  Medicine  would  laugh  over 
their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  who 
gravely  argued  that  nightcaps  were 
injurious  as  making  the  head  too  hot 
and  as  being  conducive  to  baldness. 
What  civilised  person,  man  or  woman, 
ever  went  to  bed  without  a  night-cap  ! 

Other  reasons  more  strictly  academic 
appeared  to  militate  against  women's 
degrees  in  Spain.  Until  their  de- 
plorable Gallicisation  in  the  present 
century  the  Spanish  universities  more 
closely  resembled  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge than  those  of  any  continental 
nation.  They  were  composed  of  several 
colleges  which  were  separate  cor- 
porations, and  friction  between  the 
university  and  the  colleges  was  not  un- 
common. Undergraduate  life  had  the 
same  somewhat  boisterous  character. 
It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  picaresque 
novels,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
English  fiction,  and  which  passing 
through  Smollett  finds  its  quintessence 
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in  Verdant  Green.  It  would  be 
indiscreet  to  enquire  too  closely  into 
the  learning  of  the  Spanish  professors. 
In  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth  the 
Cortes  of  Castille  set  forth  in  a 
petition  that  it  was  found  injurious 
to  the  students  that  professors  should 
be  appointed  for  life  or  for  long  terms, 
because,  having  once  obtained  their 
chairs,  they  never  worked  in  them. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  the 
object  of  taking  a  chair  is  to  rest, 
and,  be  it  a  comfortable  one,  to  sleep. 
The  petitioners,  however,  did  humbly 
pray  that  appointments  should  be 
made  for  short  terms,  not  exceeding 
two  or  three  years.  The  petition  was 
not  granted  at  the  time,  but  at  a 
later  period  the  reform  was  intro- 
duced, though  with  indifferent  results, 
for  the  chair  with  its  three  or  four 
years  of  slumber  went  the  regular 
round  among  the  senior  members  of 
the  Faculty.  The  number  of  students 
at  Alcala  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  professors  thirty-one.  Such 
was  the  society  to  which  the  lady, 
whose  name  our  readers  will  remember, 
claimed  to  be  admitted. 

The  initiative  did  not  then  lie  with 
the  more  impressionable  members  of 
the  university,  nor  with  any  organised 
association  for  the  higher  education 
of  women,  but  with  a  paternal 
crown.  The  appreciative  government 
of  Charles  the  Third,  anxious  to 
gratify  reasonable  feminine  ambition, 
nevertheless  saw  obstacles  to  submit- 
ting the  young  lady  to  the  normal  four 
years'  course  of  undergraduate  study 
or  amusement.  She  might,  as  subse- 
quent events  would  seem  to  prove,  be 
possibly  of  use  at  home ;  moreover, 
being  as  she  was  a  lady-student,  it 
is  needless  to  set  out  the  conclusive 
documentary  evidence  that  she  was 
divinely  fair.  Even  for  patient  man 
preliminaries  are  always  tedious ;  the 
kindly  crown  deserved  well  of  women 
for  facilitating  success  more  rapidly. 


Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that  the 
Minister,  Florida  Blanca,  communi- 
cated to  the  university  the  royal 
wish  that  the  degree  of  Doctoress  in 
Philosophy  and  Litterse  Humaniores 
should  be  conferred  upon  our  heroine, 
when  she  had  undergone  the  corre- 
sponding examination. 

Women,  as  a  race,  were  not  re- 
garded with  favour  at  the  University 
of  Alcala.  They  were,  with  games 
of  chance  and  instruments  of  music, 
the  objects  which  were  forbidden 
access  to  undergraduates'  rooms;  so 
strict  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  woman,  that  even  washerwomen 
were  included  in  it.  Fortunately  the 
reason  for  the  framing  of  college  rules 
is  their  violation.  When  processions 
passed  down  the  streets  of  Alcala, 
those  who  turned  their  eyes  towards 
heaven  might  spy  shapely  feminine 
elbows  resting  on  the  window-cushions 
of  the  college  rooms.  Doubtless  after 
a  bull-fight  supper,  in  the  interludes 
of  cards  and  dice,  sufficient  instru- 
ments of  music  might  be  found  to 
twang  accompaniment  to  such  lines  as 
even  the  quadrangle  of  Oriel  has  re- 
echoed. 

Drink,  drink  to  those  whose  lightest 

sighs 
Are  dearer  far  than  learning's  prize, 
To  flushing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes 
Comjrtutenses  bibite.1 

The  University  Council  has  been 
criticised  for  its  unenthusiastic  re- 
ception of  the  royal  letter,  for  its 
reply  treated  the  royal  request  some- 
what ostentatiously  as  a  command, 
and  the  proposed  examination  as  an 
otiose  formality.  This  need  not  ex- 
cite surprise.  Should  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  performance  of  his 
functions  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  address  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of   Devonshire  in  his  capacity 

1  Complutensis  was  the  adjectival  equiva- 
lent for  Alcala. 
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as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  requesting  that  a  young 
lady  of  seventeen,  who  had  resided 
neither  at  Girton  nor  Newnham,  nor 
had  completed  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
university  course,  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  the  latter 
Duke  might  not  unnaturally  resent 
the  action  of  the  former,  especially  if 
he  was  expected  to  act  as  examiner 
on  a  somewhat  promiscuous  Board 
without  gratuity.  The  normal  Board 
consisted  of  the  Professors  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Litters  Humaniores.  The 
Council  doubtless  thought  that  so 
charming  a  candidate  deserved  an 
ornamental  Board,  and  perhaps  had 
a  sneaking  suspicion  that  safety  lay 
in  numbers.  To  test  the  intellec- 
tuals of  this  girl  of  seventeen  seven 
examiners  conspired,  including  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Rector,  and  three 
friars,  Provincials  of  their  Orders. 
The  official  programme  was  elaborate, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  King. 

The  candidate  will  in  academic  lan- 
guage elucidate  before  a  full  hour  has 
elapsed  a  chapter  from  Aristotle  chosen 
by  sortilege  on  the  previous  day.  Her 
conclusion  derived  from  the  philosopher's 
texts  she  will  establish  by  the  best  argu- 
ments which  reason  can  adduce.  She 
will  then  produce  arguments  in  reply  to 
the  objections  presented  by  the  Modera- 
tors of  the  Primary  Chairs.  In  conclu- 
sion she  will  answer  the  questions  put  by 
the  Seven  Doctors,  in  any  one  of  the 
following  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish. 

To  the  eager  candidate  this  pro- 
gramme seemed  quite  inadequate. 
She  offered  special  subjects  in  addi- 
tion. She  was  prepared  to  explain  the 
philology  and  grammar  of  the  above 
five  languages,  and  to  undergo  ex- 
amination in  rhetoric,  mythology, 
geometry,  geography,  general  philo- 
sophy, logic,  ontosophy,  theosophy, 
psychology,  physics  general  and  special, 
treatises  on  animals,  vegetables,  and 
the  system  of  the  globe,  and  moral 


philosophy.     History  has  not  recorded 
the  sentiments  and   language  of  the 
seven    examiners    on    receiving    the 
candidate's    list    of    subjects.       The 
modern     historian     of     the     Spanish 
University  hints  that  the  candidate 
may   in   some  of   them   have  known 
more   than   some   of    her  examiners. 
This  experience  would  not  be  peculiar 
to  Spain,  nor  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, nor  to  the  examination  of  lady- 
students.    The  course  of  study  pursued 
by  the  Dona  Maria  Isidra  Quintina 
at  least  disproves  the  theory  that  the 
higher  education  of  women  entails  a 
narrow   specialism   inimical   to  those 
wider  interests  which  fit  women    to 
supplement  the  gaps  in  their  future 
husbands'  tastes  or  knowledge.     The 
reader    will    conclude   that   the   can- 
didate   satisfied,   and    possibly    even 
sated,  her  examiners.    The  degree  was 
duly  conferred  in  the  hall  of  the  archi- 
episcopal    palace   in   the   presence  of 
numerous  and   distinguished   visitors 
from    the    capital.      The   portrait   of 
the  Doctoress  shows  the  half  length 
figure   with    the   blue   hood    over   a 
black  velvet  gown ;  on  the  table  at 
her  side  is  the  blue  tassel,  the  symbol 
of  the  degree ;  in  her  hand  she  holds 
a  scroll  whereon  is  written,  Non  est 
8apientia  possessio   pretiosior.      Poor 
little  Doctoress  of  seventeen  !     With 
all  her  reading  of  Aristotle  she  had 
not  learned  that  quest  and  not  pos- 
session sets  upon  knowledge  the  price 
that  is  worth  paying.     Possession  is 
nine  points  of   the   law,  but  of  hap- 
piness    an     inappreciable     fraction. 
Laboriously  she  had  climbed  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge,  and  with  eager  hands 
had  plucked  its  topmost  fruits.     Per- 
haps they  were  to  prove  but  Dead  Sea 
apples.     At  all  events,  the  summit  of 
ambition  gained,  nothing  remains  but 
to  anxiously  descend  to  earth.     For 
the  moment  earth  was  not  unwelcome 
in    the   form   of   light   refreshments. 
These  the  thoughtful  Count  of  Ofiate 
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had  provided  on  a  liberal  scale,  where- 
with to  restore  the  fashionable  visitors 
from  Madrid  and  the  senior  members 
of  the  University  after  the  exhausting, 
if  improving,  ceremony.  It  was  at 
this  conjuncture  that  the  irrepres- 
sible undergraduate  elected  to  assert 
himself.  The  story  of  his  interven- 
tion is  variously  told,  and  indeed,  in 
the  event  of  a  college  disturbance  uni- 
formity of  statement  is  not  invariable 
at  the  present  day.  The  under- 
graduates professed  to  be  exasperated 
because  the  University  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  examination  in  viva 
voce  and  the  conference  of  the  degree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  had  long 
been  complaints  in  Spanish  univer- 
sities, that  students  could  not  be 
induced  to  attend  these  ceremonies 
unless  they  received  a  small  payment 
(propina)  for  their  pains.  Others 
will  have  it  that  when  they  tried  to 
enter  the  hall  to  view  the  groaning 
table,  the  porter,  in  reasonable  fear 
for  the  furniture  and  the  sweets, 
drove  them  from  the  door.  At  all 
events  they  now  filled  the  courtyard, 
drew  out  tables  and  piled  thereon 
the  stock  of  all  the  confectioners  of 
Alcala,  which  they  had  annexed  for 
the  purpose.  Fortunately  the  Count 
of  Onate  had  not  drawn  upon  local 
sources  of  supply,  but  had  brought 
his  supper,  his  plate,  and  crockery 
from  the  capital.  After  a  speedy 
and  happy  dispatch  of  the  confec- 
tionery, the  undergraduates  in  the 
best  modern  manner  broke  all  the 
plates  and  dishes.  "  Who  breaks 
pays"  was  an  old  Spanish  proverb, 
used  even  by  the  great  Duke  of  Alva 
in  times  long  past.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  breakers  paid  for 
every  plate,  and  it  may  be  a  cause  of 
surprise  that  this  they  did  without 
the  gentle  compulsion  usually  exer- 
cised by  college  officers  of  discipline 
at  such  a  crisis. 

The   shrieking    of    men    and    the 


smashing  of  crockery  brought  the 
father  of  the  Doctoress  to  the  win- 
dow, whence  he  expressed  his  senti- 
ments with  urbanity.  He  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  banquet  was 
the  refreshment  of  the  members  of 
the  University  who  attended  the 
conference  of  the  degree,  and  that 
as  they  had  a  right  to  be  present  he 
had  regarded  an  invitation  as  savour- 
ing of  impertinence.  His  audience, 
however,  was  not  conciliated,  and 
their  leader  replied  in  language  more 
pointed  than  polite.  The  conduct  of 
the  noisy  undergraduates  did  not 
meet  with  entire  approval  from  their 
less  vile  associates,  and  the  more 
sensible  students  made  amends  for 
their  lack  of  gallantry  by  a  serenade. 
The  Count,  not  to  be  beaten,  repaid 
the  compliment  with  a  banquet  on  the 
last  day  of  his  stay  at  Alcala.  His 
daughter's  university  career  was  not 
yet  over.  She  was  made  Councilloress 
of  the  University  for  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy.  This  was  an  extraordi- 
nary distinction,  for  previously  only 
theology,  canon  law,  and  medicine 
were  represented  on  the  Council.  The 
Masters  in  Arts  had  no  corporate 
existence  as  a  Faculty  and  could 
only  express  their  needs  in  Council 
through  the  medium  of  the  theo- 
logians. The  Doctoress  was  also 
appointed  to  a  Chair  of  Rhetoric, 
and  so  completely  did  she  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  masculine  profes- 
soriate, that  she  performed  her  duties 
by  deputy  precisely  as  though  she 
were  a  man. 

The  Doctoress,  though  protected  by 
triple  brass  against  the  small  but 
well-armed  tribe  of  examiners,  was 
not  bomb-proof  to  the  artillery  of 
love.  The  intellect  holds  no  lien 
upon  the  heart.  Our  heroine  married 
a  marquis,  which  any  ordinarily 
unintelligent  girl  might  do.  The 
man  aggravated  his  offence  by  being 
also  a  grandee  of  Spain.     If  she  had 
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neglected  him,  her  weakness  might 
have  been  condoned,  but  deserting 
the  higher  culture,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  the  disgusting  domestic  details 
of  her  home  and  family,  for  not  only 
was  she  a  wife  but  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  she  died,  perhaps  from  the 
result  of  overstudy  in  her  teens, 
more  probably  from  the  rusting  of 
her  intellect  in  her  thirties.  Univer- 
sity distinction  is  not  hereditary, 
unless    the     contemporaries    of     the 


father  or  the  mother  chance  to  be 
the  examiners  of  the  daughter  or  the 
son.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
children  of  the  Marchioness  ever 
supplicated  for  the  humblest  degree 
in  the  lowliest  of  Spain's  decadent 
universities.  Such  is  the  plain  un- 
varnished tale  of  a  distinguished 
lady-student,  the  rathe  or  belated 
primrose  of  Alcala.  If  there  be  a 
moral  in  it,  the  reader,  not  the 
writer,  must  be  held  responsible  for 
its  discovery. 


THE   SONGS   OF   ERIN. 

"  Music  shall  outlive  all  the  songs  of  the  birds."—  Old  Irish. 

I've  heard  the  lark's  cry  thrill  the  sky  o'er  the  meadows  of  Lusk, 
And  the  first  joyous  gush  of  the  thrush  from  Adare's  April  wood ; 
At  thy  lone  music's  spell,  Philomel,  magic-stricken  I've  stood, 
When,  in  Espan  afar,  star  on  star  trembled  out  of  the  dusk. 

While  Dunkerron's  blue  dove  murmured  love,  'neath  her  nest  I  have  sighed, 
And  by  mazy  Culdaff  with  a  laugh  mocked  the  cuckoo's  refrain  ; 
Derrycarn's  dusky  bird  I  have  heard  piping  joy  hard  by  pain, 
And  the  swan's  last  lament  sobbing  sent  over  Moyle's  mystic  tide. 


Yet  as  bright  shadows  pass  from  the  glass  of  the  darkening  lake, 
As  the  rose's  rapt  sigh  soon  must  die,  when  the  zephyr  is  stilled ; 
In  oblivion  grey  sleeps  each  lay  that  those  birds  ever  trilled, 
But  the  songs  Erin  sings  from  her  strings  shall  immortally  wake. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
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France    must    really    take    heed. 
Corsica   is   reproaching   her  with  its 
own  backwardness  in  comparison  with 
the  progress  made  in  recent  years  by 
(of  all  islands)  Sardinia.       It  points 
to    the   new  railways   in   the    neigh- 
bouring island  and   asks,    with   that 
saturnine  smile   which    so  well  suits 
its  black  velveteen  coats  and  sombre 
history :     "  When    is    the   line  from 
Bastia  to  Bonifacio  to  be  completed  ? " 
It     asks    with     impatience     that    is 
equally  justifiable  :   "  Why  is  the  fever 
on  our  east  coast  and  elsewhere  not 
taken  in  hand  and  checked  ?  "     True, 
a   good    many  eucalyptus   trees  have 
been  planted  down  by  Aleria  and  La 
Selenzara ;  but  the  Sarde  eucalyptus 
trees,    Oristano  way,  are    finer    than 
these.        And     then     the     bandits ! 
There    may  be    some    dispute  as    to 
which    island    can    claim    the   larger 
number  of    outlaws ;    but    there    can 
be   no   manner    of   doubt    to    which 
nation    belongs    the   credit    of    such 
stern  measures  and  stern  executioners 
of   its   measures  as  must  in  the  end 
lead   to    the   extermination   of   these 
pestilent  nuisances  within  its  borders. 
France   has  for  decades  trifled  with 
the  bandits  of  Corsica.     She  seems  to 
regard    them  as   a   precious  national 
possession,   almost   an   attraction   for 
tourists;  and  at  the  worst  as  worthy, 
high-tempered   young    fellows   misled 
by   circumstances  rather    than   their 
inherited  murderous  instincts.     Italy, 
on    the   other   hand,    has   been  very 
active  lately  with  these  miscreants  in 
Sardinia,  where  they  have  been  killed 
and    captured    by   the    dozen.     The 
parallel  might  be  continued,  but  this 
may   suffice.      Things  must    be  bad 


in  Corsica  for  the  Corsican  to  see 
aught  of  good  in  the  Italian  and 
his  deeds;  very  bad  indeed  when, 
with  the  hated  memory  of  Genoa 
still  ardent  within  him,  he  almost 
sighs  to  be  governed  by  Italy  rather 
than  by  France. 

There    is    much    in   Corsica    that 
compels    one    to   think    of    Ireland. 
Both    countries    are   saturated   with 
discontent    and    yet    are    too    weak 
(or   one   fancies   so)    to    be   allowed 
to    govern    themselves    and    remedy 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  wrongs 
put   upon   them   by  the  nation  with 
which    they    are     incorporated.       It 
were   unkind   in   these  milder   days, 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
parison, to  gloat   over   Ireland's  late 
sharp  fits  of   lawlessness;    but   they 
clamour  to  be  remembered,  lest  Cor- 
sica  in  its   pride    demands :    "  Who 
can  shoot  so  straight  as  we  can  and 
with    so    reckless    a    contempt    for 
consequences  ? "     Both   countries   are 
poor   and   beautiful,    with   a    people 
hot-tempered,    negligent     about    the 
details    of    domestic   life,   brave  yet 
proud  to  use  the  most  dishonourable 
means   to    avenge   wounds    done    to 
what  they  call  their  honour,  earnestly 
devoted   to  pig-keeping,   and   singers 
of  dismal  songs,  especially  over  their 
dead.     The  Corsican  who  leaves  Cor- 
sica  and    puts  his   shoulder   to    the 
wheel  on  behalf  of  France  has  more 
than  an  average   chance  of  success. 
The  Irishman  out  of  Ireland,   when 
he  does  not  hive  with  his  own  kith 
and  kin   in   the   kennels  of  strange 
towns,  achieves  great  things.     Corsica 
was  the   native  place  of  Napoleon  ; 
Ireland  claims  for  its  own  the  soldier 
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who  overthrew  Napoleon  for  good 
and  all  at  Waterloo.  When  she  is 
short  of  a  subject,  France  is  so 
amiable  as  to  charge  us  every  now 
and  again  with  brutality  and  im- 
potence in  Ireland.  It  were  a  waste 
of  serious  words  to  tell  France  that 
Corsica's  condition  is  a  disgrace  to 
so  goodly  a  nation ;  her  own  publi- 
cists, as  well  as  all  intelligent  Cor- 
sicans,  save  us  that  trouble. 

But  candidly,  after  a  few  weeks 
among  the  balmy  mountains  and 
maladorous  maritime  plains  of  Cor- 
sica, one  begins  to  sympathise  a  little 
with  France  in  this  matter,  even  as 
the  impartial  Frenchman  might,  after 
a  survey  of  Ireland,  revise  his  stereo- 
typed notions  about  us  and  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Racial  characteristics 
die  hard,  especially  when  the  salt  sea 
quarantines  them.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  people,  bound  together  by  an 
intense  patriotism  which  constrains 
them  to  resist  to  the  death  such  in- 
fluences as  must  sooner  or  later 
denationalise  them,  make  a  tough 
mouthful  even  for  a  great  Power  to 
digest  when  their  home  is  a  land 
like  Corsica.  Force  in  support  of 
such  influences  is  only  an  irritant ; 
mere  persuasion  is  as  futile  as  the 
coaxing  of  farmyard  ducks  by  a  maid 
with  the  knife  in  her  hand.  The 
reformation  by  functionaries  has  been 
tried,  decade  after  decade,  with  un- 
varying result.  Officials  with  a  stiff 
backbone  have  struggled  fiercely 
against  the  tides  of  prejudice  and 
persistent  mockery  of  the  law;  and 
they  have  either  died  struggling  or 
gone  away  hysterical  and  humbled  by 
their  failure.  Officials  with  no  other 
aspiration  than  to  do  just  so  much 
of  their  duty  as  may  be  done  with- 
out an  effort  have  found  their 
vocation  easy,  for  Corsica  loves  such 
men  and  will  meet  them  more  than 
half  way.  Such  men  soon  get  into 
the  habit  of  shrugging  their  shoulders 


at  difficulties,  smiling,  spreading  their 
palms;  "C'est  la  Corse!"  they 
murmur  and  pass  to  the  next 
schedule,  which  may  not  be  so  tire- 
some. Corsica  just  absorbs  these 
functionaries.  Whether  as  inter- 
preters or  executors  of  the  law, 
they  become  as  lawless  as  the  land 
itself.  They  either  die  in  harness, 
loudly  lamented  by  the  people;  or 
they  retire,  disgraced.  And  Corsica 
remains  the  Corsica  of  old. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  this  amazing 
island  seems  determined  that  no  alien 
power  dominant  in.  it  shall  enjoy 
peaceful  days.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  there  is  an  ineradicable 
layer  of  immorality  in  the  Corsican 
character  which  compels  it  towards 
what  law-respecting  persons  call  crime ; 
but  history  and  facts  really  may  excuse 
the  inference.  No  people  in  Europe 
defy  the  decalogue  so  punctiliously. 
The  fifth  commandment  is  the  only 
one  for  which  they  seem  to  have  any 
sincere  regard ;  they  break  the  eighth 
unhesitatingly,  that  they  may  not  fail 
in  honouring  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  cousins  to  the  sixth  degree. 
Perhaps  a  third  of  Corsica's  assassina- 
tions are  inspired  by  wrongs  done  to 
women;  this  is  a  sad  truth,  which 
may  well  incite  Ireland  to  protest 
against  being  compared  with  Corsica. 
These  wreakers  of  primitive  vengeance 
moreover  seem  hideously  fond  of 
keeping  the  seventh  day  holy  by 
shooting  their  victims  on  it.  The 
wrong-doer  is  caught  on  his  way  to  or 
from  mass,  often  at  the  very  door  of 
the  church.  Two  or  three  words  are 
followed  by  a  gun-shot, — a  portentous 
sound  which  sends  the  cry  Dio  mio  I 
to  many  lips:  there  is  a  dead  man; 
and  one  more  bandit  runs  like  a  deer 
into  the  neighbouring  forest  of  huge 
chestnut  trees  and  thence  scrambles 
towards  the  higher  thickets  where  he 
may  be  overlooked  by  nothing  except 
granite  pinnacles  and  the  blue  sky. 
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He  may  starve  or  not ;  and  of  course 
from  that  day  forward  he  is  in  danger 
of  his  life  from  the  gun-barrels  of  the 
police  and  of  the  relatives  of  his  victim ; 
but  he  is  a  satisfied  man  on  one  count. 

It  will  be  demurred  by  the  in- 
credulous that  at  least  the  Corsican 
is  honest;  his  land  cannot  breed 
company-promoters,  and  his  very  vices 
seem  of  the  kind  that  proceed  from  a 
coarse  yet  solid  principle  of  integrity. 
Well,  this  may  be  said  in  his  favour ; 
he  does  not  condescend  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  stranger.  But  he  is 
magnificent  in  his  evasion  of  such  dues 
and  taxes  as  France  claims  from  him, 
and  in  his  corruption  or  harrying  of 
those  who  are  privileged  to  govern 
him  in  the  name  of  France.  In  her 
desire  to  be  accommodating  to  this 
high-spirited  people,  France  from  the 
beginning  of  her  rule  decided  to  leave 
the  Communes  their  old  powers  of 
district-government.  The  Communes 
retain  these  powers;  they  checkmate 
the  officials  of  the  State  with  superb 
audacity  and  cunning,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  France  can  bear 
it  no  longer  and  cancels  this  im- 
memorial privilege.  Then  there  will 
be  one  more  war  of  independence,  and 
it  will  take  France  all  her  time  to 
retain  the  island  without  incurring 
the  indignation  of  Europe.  The  Cor- 
sican does  not  understand  the  word 
honesty  like  the  more  civilised  North. 
He  lives  always  in  a  state  of  warfare 
against  authority  and  its  mandates, 
more  or  less  veiled  and  more  or  less 
active. 

The  Corsican  is  religious,  but  he 
does  not  serve  God  and  his  priests 
with  such  pathetic  self-surrender  as 
the  Catholic  Irishman;  his  duty  to 
himself  and  his  family  seems  to  come 
first  in  his  code  of  responsibilities. 
Those  large  roadside  crosses  just  out- 
side the  mountain-villages,  with  their 
decorations  of  ladder,  hammer,  nails, 
and  the  other  emblems  of  the  Cruci- 
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fixion,  do  not  bring  him  to  his  knees. 
He  does  not  even  salute  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  is  infinitely  more 
moved  by  a  smaller  wayside  cross  a  mile 
or  two  distant  from  the  village,  with  his 
own  surname  and  some  chiselled  tears 
on  it.  This  stone  makes  a  personal 
appeal  to  him;  a  relative  was  shot 
here,  and  the  deed  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently avenged.  If  he  is  rich  enough, 
he  buries  his  dead  in  a  stately  little 
temple  on  his  own  land,  and  it  will 
be  odd  if  in  a  mausoleum  of  this  kind, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  dead  in  it,  there 
be  not  at  least  one  whose  memory  also 
cries  out  for  more  atoning  blood.  Nor 
is  the  demand  unacknowledged ;  sooner 
or  later,  the  words  It  is  done  are 
whispered  in  this  family  tomb.  The 
Corsican  may  almost  be  said  to  bracket 
the  worship  of  his  ancestors  with  his 
worship  of  the  God  and  saints  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  father's  ways 
are  his  ways,  even  to  the  cut  and 
substance  of  his  coat ;  his  father's  foes 
are  his  foes  until  the  last  of  them  has 
gone  under  the  sod.  France,  and 
even  his  own  priests,  may  command 
or  entreat,  but  he  will  by  no  means 
alter  his  ways  to  please  them.  He  is 
willing  enough  to  play  the  soldier 
for  France,  if  he  be  not  detained  at 
home  by  pressing  musketry-practice; 
but  on  all  other  points  he  pleases 
himself  unprovisionally.  A  mulish, 
difficult  fellow,  old-fashioned  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  eager  only  to 
possess  the  latest  kind  of  gun,  his 
hatreds  are  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
children.  Never  was  he  better  limned 
than  in  those  grim  words  of  the  famous 
diplomatist,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  after  the 
banishment  to  St.  Helena  of  his 
inveterate  enemy  and  rival,  another 
Corsican :  "  I  have  not  killed  Napoleon, 
but  I  have  cast  the  last  spadeful  of 
earth  upon  him."  It  is  given  to  few 
Corsicans  to  taste  a  revenge  sweeter 
even  than  that  of  the  death  of  their 


enemies. 
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The  typical  Corsicau's  pride  is 
colossal,  and  by  no  means  wholly  a 
defect  in  him.  France  could  do  much 
with  the  island  if  she  had  the  tact 
to  turn  this  attribute  in  its  people 
to  account.  Instead  of  doing  so,  she 
bruises  it  more  and  more  by  her 
neglect.  The  journalists  of  Paris 
write  of  the  Corsicans  as  savages ; 
that  also  is  bad  policy,  even  though 
there  be  truth  in  the  libel.  These 
same  savages  are  among  the  most 
capable  of  France's  soldiers ;  and 
moreover,  caught  young,  they  get 
imbued  with  the  Gallic  love  of  gaiety 
and  are  amenable  to  discipline.  But 
when  they  have  served  their  time 
they  return  to  Corsica,  and  become 
Corsicans  again.  They  do  not  rever- 
ence their  priests  quite  so  much  as 
their  home-keeping  brethren.  They 
may  even  dare  to  set  up  as  atheists, 
like  a  certain  retired  Turco  in  whose 
inn  at  Zicavo  I  spent  three  bright 
days.  This  man  had  buried  his 
parents  and  two  or  three  children  in 
a  chestnut-wood,  a  few  square  yards 
of  which  he  had  bought  as  a  private 
cemetery.  I  stumbled  over  the  little 
uninscribed  wooden  crosses  among  the 
bracken  and  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  them.  "  They  are  my  family," 
said  he  calmly ;  "  they  are  dead  and 
done  with."  He  admitted  that  there 
were  few  men  in  the  village  of  his  cold 
way  of  thinking,  for  which  reason  he 
kept  himself  to  himself  save  when 
he  took  absinthe  with  a  friend.  His 
library  consisted  of  Rabelais  and  the 
Code  Napoleon.  He  rejoiced  in  his 
native  mountains  and  native  air,  saying 
it  was  good  to  be  among  them  after 
the  suffocating  cities  of  the  Continent, 
and  was  perfectly  content  to  sit  by  the 
half  hour  watching  the  clouds  billow 
up  and  down  the  pine  clad  steeps. 
He  was  also  tolerant  of  his  wife's  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.  "Religion  is 
good  tor  women,"  he  said  when  he  had 
explained,  on  my  first  evening  in  his 


house,  that  it  was  his  spouse,  not  he, 
who  had  hung  the  consecrated  candle 
above  my  bed. 

This  pride  of  the  Corsican  in  his 
country  is  convenient  for  the  traveller, 
as  well  as  a  pardonable  trait  in  itself. 
"  Why,"  I  have  been  asked  more  than 
once,  as  I  stood  in  the  parlour  of  some 
country  inn  with  its  spacious  lounge 
and  rather  crude  old  prints  of  Napo- 
leon, Abbatucci,  or  Paoli,  "  why  did 
you  not  telegraph  from  the  last  village 
to  say  that  you  were  coming  ?  Then 
you  should  have  had  a  breakfast 
worthy  of  you.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
time  to  send  boys  into  the  mountains 
to  pick  strawberries  and  catch  trout." 
The  bagman  who  jogs  from  hamlet 
to  hamlet  in  a  chaise,  selling  Singers's 
sewing-machines  or  collecting  the 
weekly  payments  due  upon  them,  does 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  hospitable 
Boniface  justly  considers  it  vexatious, 
at  least,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
veller, with  a  brain  to  register  his 
impressions,  should  fare  worse  than 
the  French  commis  -  voyageur  who 
grumbles  his  way  through  this  land 
of  barbarians  (as  he  calls  it),  and  feels 
happy  again  only  when  he  is  on  the 
quay  at  Marseilles. 

This  same  pride  dignifies  the  people 
in  all  the  grades  of  society.  Do  a 
Corsican  a  service  and  he  is  your 
friend;  not  only  this,  but  he  will 
straightway  cast  about  in  his  mind 
for  a  way  of  showing  you  how  much 
he  appreciates  the  homage  you  have 
paid  to  his  individuality.  Nor  will 
he  do  this  in  a  morose  manner,  like 
a  person  who  cannot  bear  to  feel  that 
he  is  in  debt  for  a  benefit  received, 
but  with  a  glow  in  his  eyes  which 
tells  of  the  sterling  stuff  in  his  soul. 

At  Roccapina,  one  day,  by  the 
door  of  a  road-mender's  house,  I 
chanced  upon  a  cart  piled  with 
domestic  gear, — beds,  pots  and  pans, 
chairs,  poultry  with  tied  legs,  the 
family  goat,  and  children.     They  sell 
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wine  and  bread  and  cheese  at  these 
shelters  in  the  wilds ;  hence  my  halt, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cart.  In  de- 
scending from  among  the  poultry  for 
refreshment  one  of  the  children  slipped 
and  fell.  Being  near,  I  picked  her 
up,  assured  her  that  she  was  not  hurt, 
and  patted  her  cheeks.  Inside  the 
house,  I  consoled  her  further  with 
sweet  biscuits  from  my  own  store, 
and  an  orange.  Her  mother  thanked 
me  with  words  and  looks,  and  thanked 
me  again  as  she  repacked  the  cart  and 
whipped  up  the  mule.  Her  husband 
was  on  ahead  with  the  pigs,  lucky 
to  find  them  in  an  impatient  humour. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  was  still  resting 
in  the  house,  which  was  cool  and 
interesting  for  its  inmates,  when  a 
radiant  man  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  rushed  in,  perspiring.  He 
smiled  with  singular  sweetness,  said 
something  rapidly  to  the  women  of 
the  house  in  dialect,  and  then  asked 
if  I  would  be  pleased  to  drink  with 
him.  It  was  the  grateful  father  of 
the  migrating  family;  even  his  do- 
mestic cares,  and  the  pigs,  had  not 
kept  him  from  hurrying  back  under 
the  noontide  sun  in  response  to  a 
noble  if  trivial  impulse.  I  should 
have  liked  that  man's  gun  on  my  side 
in  an  hour  of  need  that  day.  "  Oh," 
said  with  a  bright  laugh  one  of  the 
women  of  the  house  afterwards,  when 
I  expressed  my  regret  that  so  much 
should  have  been  done  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  so  little,  "  that  is  how  we  are 
made,  we  Corsicans  !  We  have  great 
hearts." 

The  man  who  guided  me  up 
L'Incudine  also  astonished  me.  To 
the  eye,  and  according  to  repute,  he 
was  a  dissolute  old  fellow  who  had 
long  ago  bid  farewell  to  his  better 
consciousness.  He  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  very  bad 
temper;  he  drank  much  more  than 
his  share  of  the  wine ;  such  shepherd- 
maids  as  we  met  in  the  beechwoods 


he  passed  without  a  word,  and  the 
way  he  cursed  the  faithful  dog  which 
climbed  the  mountain  with  us  from 
sheer  love  of  him  was  a  final  certificate 
of  depravity.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
redeeming  features,  except  the  muscles 
of  his  legs,  which,  for  a  sexagenarian, 
were  extraordinarily  lissome.  Yet  in 
the  evening,  when  I  gave  him  a  franc 
or  two  more  than  his  due,  he  would 
not  take  them  without  persuasion. 
He  said  he  had  done  nothing  for  the 
extra  money ;  and  he  laughed  to  scorn 
the  suggestion  that  he  had  had  a  long 
and  arduous  day,  and  that,  being 
sixty-six  and  in  receipt  of  no  regular 
income,  he  was  in  a  sense  entitled  to 
the  surplus.  However,  he  was  coaxed 
by  the  others  to  pocket  his  pride  and 
the  francs,  and  he  gave  me  his  hand 
to  shake  as  if  he  excused  the  liberty 
I  had  taken  with  him.  Just  about 
bedtime  he  did  more ;  he  returned  to 
the  hotel  and  in  a  very  earnest  manner 
begged  me  to  drink  absinthe  with 
him.  As  he  made  such  a  point  of 
it,  I  obliged  him,  though  much  against 
my  inclination.  This  time  he  shook 
my  hand  cordially  and  withdrew,  look- 
ing blissfully  content. 

Susceptible  natures  and  great  hearts 
are  characteristics  which  fit  into  each 
other.  The  possession  of  them  atones 
for  several  other  qualities  which  do 
not  look  well  in  the  Corsican,  qualities 
nevertheless  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  the  inseparable  parasites  of  many 
sensitive  and  generous  dispositions. 
Suspiciousness  is  one  of  these  qualities. 

Now  this  is  quite  what  one  would 
expect  in  a  people  brought  up  on 
Corsica's  traditions  and  governed  so 
casually.  The  Corsican  has  been 
tormented  and  slighted  so  much  by 
the  centuries  that  his  nose  has  by  this 
time  acquired  a  truly  remarkable 
ability  for  scenting  a  grievance,  real 
or  imaginary.  He  is  an  unbroken 
thoroughbred,  who  shows  his  blood  by 
his   capers;    but  political  and  other 
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bonds  have  taught  him  that  he  must 
for  all  sakes  restrain  himself  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  Thence  come 
his  taciturnity  and  his  morose  aspect 
on  the  beginning  of  an  acquain- 
tanceship. The  stranger  who  goes 
into  a  village  cafe  in  the  mountains 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  (the  best 
time  to  see  the  Corsican  at  his  ease) 
will  find  the  younger  men  playing 
cards  and  billiards,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  merry  noise.  But  their 
elders  sit  and  smoke  stolidly ;  nor  will 
they  have  aught  to  say  to  the  stranger 
until  the  ice  has  been  well  broken. 
They  prefer  to  fix  him  with  those 
piercing  dark  eyes  of  theirs,  and 
shuffle  among  the  conjectures  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  form  about  him. 
And  they  are  far  from  expansive  with 
him,  even  when  they  seem  convinced 
that  he  is  not  a  French  official  with 
some  sinister  or  vexatious  design  on 
the  district.  The  man  here  who 
explained  his  omission  to  put  his 
fingers  into  the  consecrated  water  at 
the  church-door  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  like  to  risk  hurting  the  sensibilities 
of  the  foreigner,  his  companion,  who 
might  be  a  Protestant  and  therefore 
in  dissympathy  with  such  a  practice, 
may  have  been  a  trifle  over-scrupulous ; 
but  the  incident  was  a  valuable  one. 
The  Corsican's  nature  is  hedged  about 
with  dangerous  disabilities.  Only  in 
his  little  sons  and  daughters  does  one 
see  plainly  what  a  winsome  as  well  as 
wild  personality  underlies  his  oppres- 
sive exterior,  made  still  more  oppressive 
by  the  national  dark  velveteen.  No- 
where are  children  more  lovely  or 
more  childlike. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
absinthe  in  Corsica.  This  notorious 
spirit  has  come  largely  into  the  island, 
with  the  other  blessings  of  French 
rule.  Paul  Bourde,  in  his  instructive 
study  of  Corsica,  has  a  note  about  the 
quantity  of  cheap  alcohol  which  enters 
the  island  from  Germany ;  but  there 


is  less  of  that  now,  I  think,  and  more 
absinthe,  and  heaven  and  the  medical 
men  alone  can  guess  the  effect  of  such 
a  blasting  fluid  upon  a  temperament 
like  the  Corsican's.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  red  noses  are  common  in  the 
island;  nor  can  one  conscientiously 
attribute  the  furtive  hang-dog  air  of 
certain  of  the  men  one  meets  merely 
to  their  liabilities  to  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  vendetta;  it  may  easily  be 
nothing  in  the  world  but  absinthe 
working  upon  a  resentful  and  rather 
empty  stomach  and  a  mind  which,  in 
this  maladministered  land,  has  open 
to  it  few  attainable  ambitions  of  a 
satisfying  nature.  One  is  loth  to  say 
that  the  Corsican  people  as  a  whole  are 
in  a  position  like  that  of  the  dwindling 
Redskins  of  the  United  States;  yet  the 
suggestion  has  cropped  up  more  than 
once  when  I  have  been  face  to  face 
with  them  and  their  deep-set  melan- 
choly. "  La  France,  c'est  une 
mauvaise  nation ! "  said  wearily  to 
me  one  fine  fellow  as  he  leaned  on  his 
gun  and  let  his  eyes  lounge  over  the 
square  miles  of  fever-haunted  land- 
scape towards  the  Etang  d'Urbino. 
Even  so  might  Long  Fingers  or  Green 
Eyes,  the  great-grandsons  of  a  Sioux 
chief,  brood  and  pass  judgment  on  his 
white  neighbours  who  form  an  im- 
passable fence  between  him  and  the 
slim  remnant  of  his  inherited  yearn- 
ings. 

From  various  sources  one  comes  to 
the  lamentable  conclusion  that  even 
the  apparent  diminution  of  the  bandits 
of  Corsica  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  police  and 
the  spread  of  modern  ideas  and  true 
Christianity,  as  to  the  weakened 
character  of  the  outlaws  themselves. 
Anciently  they  shot  their  men  and 
took  to  the  hills  as  cheerfully  as  you 
or  I  may  be  supposed  to  go  for  a 
holiday  when  we  have  paid  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  a  debt  of  long 
standing.     Here  they  lived  a  healthy 
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if  rough  life  in  the  open.  A  diet  of 
game,  trout,  mutton,  and  wild  fruits 
in  their  season  could  be  relied  upon ; 
and  milk  was  the  felon's  drink  when 
he  cared  not  for  the  pure  water  and 
wine  of  the  district.  But  now,  when 
the  children  of  the  shepherds  (who 
are  still,  for  tradition's  and  prudence's 
sake,  his  allies),  may  be  seduced  to 
school,  where  they  have  at  least  the 
chance  of  learning  what  it  means  to 
run  counter  to  the  prohibition  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  now,  I  say,  the  devoted 
outlaw  at  large  feels  fearfully  insecure. 
There  is  always  a  reward  for  his  cap- 
ture, and  though  the  shepherd's  little 
girl  rides  down  to  the  village-school 
sitting  straddle-wise  like  a  man,  this 
does  not  prove  that  her  infant  mind 
will  be  as  proof  as  a  man's  against  the 
wily  words  and  coppers  of  the  local 
police.  The  poor  outlaw  must  brace 
himself  in  all  ways  possible;  nor  is 
the  cold  of  winter  his  worst  torment. 
He  has  done  his  duty  by  his  family, 
and  it  is  a  disappointment  that  he  is 
not  more  comfortable  both  in  body 
and  mind.  His  circumstances,  in 
short,  make  him  ripe  for  absinthe; 
and  as  likely  as  not  from  his  intro- 
duction to  it  until  he  is  seized  or  slain, 
more  or  less  besotted  by  it,  he  finds 
in  it  his  most  genial  distraction.  The 
words  victime  du  devoir  may  be  read 
on  more  than  one  wayside  cross  in 
Corsica,  marking  where  the  gendarmes 
also  did  their  duty.  In  all  seriousness 
it  may  be  suggested  that  perhaps  by 
and  by  France  may  be  able  to  write 
the  words  killed  by  absinthe  on  the 
tombstone  of  the  last  of  Corsica's 
bandits.  But  it  is  deplorable  physic 
even  for  such  a  disease. 

Meanwhile  it  is  something  for 
France  and  old  age  in  combination 
to  have  triumphed  over  the  lawless 
spirit  in  the  surviving  partner  of  that 
long-famous  firm,  Bonelli  Freres. 
Antonio  and  Jacques  Bonelli,  for 
some  two-score  years,  from  their  caves 


on  Mont  D'Oro  mocked  the  authorities 
and  terrorised  the  village  of  Bocognano. 
They  killed  and  raided  their  enemies, 
carried  off  maidens,  annexed  lands, 
which  they  gave  to  their  kindred,  and 
ruled  as  suzerains.  The  police  were 
fought  and  beaten  by  them  again  and 
again  in  pitched  battles,  shot  "with 
guns  given  them  by  English  lords." 
These  fine  rascals  came  of  a  rough 
stock,  for  of  their  father  it  is  said 
that  he  had  three  sisters  for  his 
mistresses,  and  he  peopled  Bocognano 
with  his  children.  But  their  father's 
notoriety  was  as  nothing  to  theirs. 
The  tradesmen  of  Ajaccio  have  done 
pretty  well  by  the  sale  to  strangers 
of  photographs,  more  or  less  genuine, 
of  these  brothers  Bonelli,  who  in 
their  day  were  at  any  time  open 
to  negotiations  which  might  bring 
them  profit  without  endangering  their 
lives  and  liberty. 

This  is  history.  But  now  the  one 
Bonelli  is  dead,  and  the  other  has 
made  his  peace  with  France,  and 
shows  his  white  beard  at  the  door 
of  a  house  in  the  main  street  of 
Bocognano  as  unrestrainedly  as  any- 
one else.  When  I  was  in  the  village 
the  other  day,  I  was  to  have  been 
introduced  to  this  bandit  in  smug 
retirement;  but  he  happened  to  be 
away  in  Ajaccio,  where  one  of  his 
sons  had  recently  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  college.  I  asked  if  it  were 
possible  that  Bonelli  might  be  elected 
mayor  of  Bocognano  by  and  by.  The 
answer, — "Perhaps,  who  knows?" — 
was  not  so  derisive  as  you  would 
expect.  Indeed,  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  the  old  rogue  would 
make  as  good  a  mayor  as  the  majority 
in  Corsica.  He  has  long  been  a  power 
in  the  place,  which  of  course  teems 
with  his  relatives ;  and  as  a  reformed 
sinner  he  might  be  a  supreme  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  midst  of  the 
crimes,  great  and  small,  which  breed 
so  congenially  here  as  elsewhere  in 
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Corsica.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Bonelli  is  a  philosopher,  as  well  as 
a  free  man  and  a  capitalist. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  bandits  of 
Corsica.  The  subject  is  an  absorbing 
and  an  endless  one ;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
France  to  keep  this  old  sore  so  long 
under  the  microscope  for  her  own 
humiliation. 

Corsica  is  still,  as  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic  to 
be  made  or  kept  marred.  Throughout 
the  past  century,  France  has  not  had 
a  spare  decade  of  internal  peace  and 
political  prosperity  to  devote  to  the 
island's  problems.  Napoleon  the 
Third,  no  doubt,  meant  to  do  some- 
thing, but  the  statues  of  the  five 
Bonapartes  on  the  sea-shore  in  Ajaccio 
(gazing  towards  St.  Helena)  are  the 
only  relics  here  of  that  disinterested 
monarch's  humanitarian  endeavours. 
Corsica  continues  to  be  shelved  as  a 
bad  job,  requiring  more  time  for  its 
consideration  than  any  short-lived 
government  can  give  to  it. 

Yet  surely  the  enterprise  of  purging 
the  island  of  its  iniquities  ought  not 
to  be  such  a  desperate  one.  To  begin 
with,  let  native  functionaries  of  un- 
questioned probity  take  the  place  of 
French  functionaries,  who  cannot 
fathom  the  Corsican  character.  Such 
an  appeal  to  the  people's  pride  will 
not  be  without  effect.  The  medicine 
of  industrialism  next  suggests  itself. 
But  in  fact  there  is  not  much  scope 
for  smoky  chimneys  and  factories 
here ;  the  minerals  of  the  island  are 
of  little  account.  The  traveller  may 
rejoice  that  it  is  so  ;  it  is  a  pity  never- 
theless, for  local  civilisation's  sake. 
But  there  is  no  lack  of  land  of  the 
richest  kind  to  do  the  work  of  pit- 
banks  and  clanking  machinery  in  this 
great  task  of  regeneration.  Hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  it  on  the  coast 
would  grow  anything,  and  if  only  the 


river-mouths  were  kept  sweet  and 
channelled  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  might  flourish 
here  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and 
gardens,  vineyards  and  cornfields.  As 
things  are,  about  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion live  the  life  of  nomads.  They 
%>  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  mountains 
when  the  summer  heat  begins.  Of 
course  such  enforced  villegiatura  is 
not  altogether  a  hardship  in  itself, 
for  the  mountain-air  is  very  good; 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
the  emigrants  should  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  a  fever  or  a  change 
of  air.  The  foul,  treeless  flats  on  the 
east  and  south-west  coasts,  which  are 
so  infernal  under  August's  skies, 
would,  if  transformed,  alone  enable 
Corsica  to  pay  its  way  with  the  State. 
A  few  score  more  miles  of  railway 
and  a  daily  steamboat-connection  with 
the  continent  are  other  obvious  pre- 
scriptions for  this  very  sick  island. 
Nor  ought  France  to  be  frightened 
by  the  objections  that  these  extra 
expenses  would  have  to  come  out  of 
her  pocket.  She  scorns  to  consider 
herself  a  shop-keeping  nation  which 
must  see  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
in  francs  on  her  investments;  her 
reward  in  other  ways  would,  moreover, 
be  certain  if  tardy. 

Let  Corsica  be  treated  practically 
and  with  sympathy  and  there  will  be 
no  need  to  try  the  heroic  measure 
of  occupying  the  island  with  a  whole 
army  of  soldiers  to  root  out  its  bandits 
for  good  and  all.  Satan  has  had  a 
long  innings  among  Corsica's  idle 
hands.  France  may  even  yet  get  the 
better  of  Satan  in  this  glorious  part 
of  herself  which  wails  unceasingly 
against  the  curse  of  circumstances. 
The  island  ought  to  be  one  of  Europe's 
most  popular  playgrounds  instead  of 
a  mere  menagerie. 

Charles  Edwardks. 
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1 1  am  half  sick  of  shadows/'  said 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


In  the  north-east  of  the  fair  land 
of  France  there  is  a  fertile,  glowing 
country,  made  lovely  by  a  varying 
landscape  of  wood  and  dale,  river  and 
hill,  golden  cornfields  and  green 
meadows.  It  is  not  picturesque  with 
the  stern  glory  of  the  Alps,  or  the 
adorable  pensive  beauty  of  Ireland; 
it  is  inhabited  by  an  active,  thrifty 
race  who  leave  no  patch  of  land,  how- 
ever small,  untilled  and  unproductive, 
and  who  have  stamped  the  soil  with 
the  seal  of  prosperity  and  wealth ; 
but  there  is  beauty  unspeakable  in 
the  pure,  undimmed  distances  under 
a  sky  of  translucent  blue,  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  fascinating  mystery  in 
the  unending  vista  of  the  long,  white 
roads  lined  with  poplars  leading  to, — 
wherever  we  are  fain  to  go ;  perhaps 
to  some  remembered  bliss  which  has 
left  our  heart  a-yearning,  perhaps  to 
some  Eden  only  dreamed  of  in  the 
hours  when  all  things  seemed  possible 
to  our  dreams. 

In  the  midst  of  this  province  there 
lies  a  little  town,  almost  a  village, 
coquettish  yet  prim,  slumberous  yet 
active.  Floods  of  sunlight  pour  on  the 
calm,  white,  unevenly-paved  streets 
with  their  restful,  green-shuttered 
houses.  Here  and  there  a  whole 
dwelling  is  lost  in  thousands  of  white 
or  red  roses  seen  through  the  iron 
gates  which  gleam  in  the  sun.  Great 
trees,  of  lilac  or  laburnum  in  spring, 
of  acacia  or  syringa  later,  stretch 
their  scented  branches  as  if  to  veil 
in  sweetest  seclusion  those  peaceful 
homes.  All  the  sleepy,  sunlit  streets, 
all  the  shadowy  greenwood  paths  cut 


in  the  hillside  lead  upwards  to  the 
old  gothic  church,  whose  graceful 
white  steeple  rises,  pure  and  idealistic, 
from  the  midst  of  earthly  souls  laden 
with  earthly  cares,  like  the  thought 
or  the  prayer  of  their  earnest  hours. 

Separated  from  the  church  by  the 
width  of  another  unevenly  paved 
street  is  the  convent,  a  building  of 
severe  aspect ;  and  opposite  the  con- 
vent the  chdteau,  a  modern  building, 
raised  on  the  ruin  of  the  old  feudal 
castle.  There,  through  the  long 
French  summer,  scarlet  geraniums 
flash  and  sparkling  fountains  play. 
A  narrow  green  shady  path  winds 
downwards  by  the  old  ivy-grown 
moat ;  it  is  usually  still  and  deserted, 
except  perhaps  for  some  broad- 
shouldered,  sun-burned  woman  of  the 
fields  with  a  red  scarf  on  her  black 
hair,  a  short  cotton  skirt  and  wooden 
shoes,  or  it  may  be,  some  smiling 
dreamer  in  silken  Parisian  dress,  who 
has  sought  this  shade  and  this  soli- 
tude to  lull  her  reveries  into  bliss. 
Occasionally  a  butterfly  or  a  bee  flits 
across  the  green  shadows  to  where, 
on  the  left,  seen  through  the  trees, 
the  sloping  gardens  lie,  rich  in  sun- 
shine and  honey,  vivid  and  sweet 
with  the  brightness  and  the  perfume 
of  thousands  of  flowers. 

In  the  early  morning  hours,  while 
still  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  the  little 
peasant-girls,  with  their  blue  pina- 
fores, close-fitting  white  muslin  caps, 
and  tiny  wooden  shoes,  wend  their 
upward  way  to  the  convent- school  by 
the  old  grey  church.  Not  sadly  do 
they  go,  for  the  day  is  made  bright 
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for  them  with  song  and  laughter,  and 
lessons  mean  entrancing  pictures  of 
tawny  lions  or  glowing  birds  of  para- 
dise, all  the  enchanted  wonder-world 
of  Nature  to  fascinate  those  young, 
wide-open  eyes. 

Once,  through  the  merry  romp  of 
their  playtime,  there  would  flit  a 
quick,  slim  figure,  and  a  slender  hand 
would  link  theirs  together  for  the 
rounds,  and  a  pair  of  dark-blue  eyes 
would  flash  with  whimsical  mirth  at 
their  quaint  gravity  or  noisy  delight, 
and  a  laugh,  clear  and  sweet  as  their 
own  and  almost  as  childish,  would 
mingle  with  the  sacred  innocence  of 
theirs.  In  the  shadow  of  her  long 
white  veil  the  novice's  face  was  like 
a  young  angel's  ;  she  was  only  sixteen 
years  old. 

She  had  grown  up  in  the  shade  of 
the  holy  retreat,  the  darling  of  the 
austere  dwelling  where  her  presence 
was  as  the  dappling  sunshine  which 
found  its  way  through  the  trees  of 
the  old  garden  to  the  arches  of  the 
solemn,  silent  cloisters.  On  her  birth 
had  hovered  the  gloom  of  tragedy ;  a 
youthful  lonely  storm-tossed  mother 
had  willed  her  to  God  to  save  her 
from  love.  No  earthly  love  had 
touched  her  life ;  no  glimpse  of  the 
earth's  realities  had  reached  it ;  only 
the  light  of  a  distant  heaven  shone, 
pale  and  serene,  on  her  convent-home. 

Yet  her  childhood  had  not  been 
unhappy.  There  was  her  friend,  the 
gardener's  great  watch-dog,  to  play 
with,  and  the  sparrows  to  pick  up  the 
bread  she  crumbled  for  them  on  the 
chapel-steps.  Then  in  springtime  God 
sent  the  white  lambs  to  frisk  in  the 
convent-meadow  and  the  lily  of  the 
valley  sprouted  mysteriously  from  its 
curious  swelling  tubes.  She  possessed 
a  book  of  sacred  pictures  in  which,  on 
Jacob's  ladder,  the  angels  visited  the 
earth ;  and  she  heard  wonderful 
stories  of  a  warrior-maiden,  or  of  a 
saintly  king  who  held  his  court  under 


an  old  oak  tree  and  whose  people 
might  come  to  him  and  talk  with 
reverential  freedom. 

"  Were  not  kings  very  great  and 
wonderful,"  she  would  ask,  "and 
always  happy?"  Then  sorrowfully 
she  would  listen  to  the  story  of  a 
young  king,  no  older  than  herself, 
whose  royal  father  and  beautiful 
mother  had  been  done  to  death  by 
their  people  and  who  died  himself 
an  innocent,  long-suffering  martyr. 
"  Why  ? "  she  would  ask,  stricken  with 
passionate  aching  pity.  "  Because,  my 
child,"  the  gentle,  monotonous  voice 
of  her  instructress  would  answer, 
"  because  men  are  wicked  and  the 
world  is  bad ;  because  here  only,  in 
the  shadow  of  God's  tabernacle,  is 
there  peace  for  human  hearts." 

The  years  sped  on,  and  the  maiden 
grew.  She  was  tall  and  white  as  the 
lilies  which  sighed  out  their  lives  in 
the  religious  obscurity  of  the  Virgin's 
shrine;  but  the  wealth  of  her  hair  was 
more  ardent  than  the  golden  ripeness 
of  the  corn,  and  beneath  the  modesty 
of  her  eyelids  the  flame  of  her  glance 
shone  as  vivid  as  the  summer  sun  from 
the  deep  azure  of  her  native  skies. 

One  day  when  she  was  sixteen  the 
Abbess  sent  for  her  and  said :  "  My 
child,  you  have  neither  home  nor  kin- 
dred ;  in  all  the  earth  you  have  no 
refuge  but  these  walls.  Yet  outside  this 
retreat  there  is  another  world  for  men 
and  women.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  it  ?     Do  you  wish  to  go  there  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  think  of  the  land  at  the 
end  of  the  long  road  where  behind 
the  poplars  the  sun  sets  in  golden 
clouds,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  I  know 
now,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  that  it 
is  the  same  land  of  France  with  the 
same  cornfields  and  the  same  flowers 
as  here." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  stay  with  us  ? 
You  choose  this  holy  house  for  your 
home,  and  your  sisters  for  your 
kindred?" 
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"  Yes,  Mother." 

"You  are  wise,  my  child,  and  I 
rejoice  because  we  love  you.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  the  strife  of  worldly  life 
is  bitter  to  all,  how  much  more  so 
would  it  be  to  you  who  stand  alone." 

So  the  aureole  of  her  hair  dis- 
appeared under  the  white  veil  of  the 
novice,  and  the  beauty  of  her  life  was 
vowed  to  God  alone;  and  it  became  her 
task,  because  her  heart  was  so  pure 
and  her  face  so  sweet  and  her  voice  so 
golden,  to  teach  the  eager-eyed  little 
peasants  who  flocked  to  the  convent- 
school. 

The  months  sped  on;  she  laughed 
and  played  with  the  children,  and  her 
heart  prayed  and  slept  and  was  con- 
tent. But  little  by  little  a  vague 
curiosity  stirred  within  her  to  know 
what  life  would  be  if  she  did  not  rise 
every  day,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
winter  morning  or  the  charm  of  the 
summer  dawn,  for  early  meditation ; 
if  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
chapel  she  might  wander  at  will 
through  the  flowers  while  still  they 
were  wet  with  dew  ;  if  instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  well-known  convent- 
grounds  she  might  venture  freely 
down  among  the  green-shuttered 
houses  where  the  vines  and  the  roses 
stretched  their  branches  in  the  sun. 
There  was  dust  there  such  as  her 
meadow-grass  knew  not :  there  were 
hard  stones  which  her  feet  would 
have  ached  to  tread ;  but  perhaps 
dimly  she  began  to  feel,  only  dimly, 
that  there,  too,  were  the  warmth  of 
human  loves  and  the  glow  of  human 
gladness. 

"It  may  be  only  a  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,"  she  thought,  and  she 
silenced  the  disturbing  voice,  for  the 
day  was  approaching  when  she  would 
finally  renounce  the  earth  by  taking 
the  holy  vows.  Swiftly  it  came  while 
still  her  spirit  dwelt  in  the  half  un- 
conscious limbo  of  adolescence  ;  while 
as  yet  the  voice  of  Nature  had  reached 


but  midway  to  her  heart.  She  was 
to  renounce  the  earthly  joys  and  the 
earthly  beauties  she  knew  not,  in 
order  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  holiness  ;  to  disdain  the 
mirage  of  an  earthly  Eden  and  dream 
henceforth  only  of  a  Heaven  in  a 
time  to  be. 

The  morning  sun  shone  brightly 
through  the  painted  glass  windows  of 
the  chapel;  the  bells  pealed  forth  a 
hymn  of  praise.  On  the  altar  steps, 
in  pontifical  pomp,  the  Bishop  waited. 
With  measured,  graceful  steps  a 
woman  came  over  the  white  roses 
with  which  the  aisle  was  strewn ;  a 
slender,  queenly  figure  robed  in  long, 
flowing  folds  of  a  bridal  gown,  the 
rippling  gold  of  her  hair  falling  free 
beneath  the  delicate  transparency  of 
her  veil. 

Can  this  be  the  little  novice  ? 
Surely  this  imperial  woman  with  the 
languorous,  haughty  carriage,  with 
eyes  like  gleaming  sapphires,  with 
proud,  broad  brow  under  the  diadem 
of  orange-bloom,  surely  this  is  some 
queen  of  men's  hearts  and  fate,  no 
woodland  violet  of  the  shadowy  soli- 
tudes but  a  glorious,  vivid  life 
destined  to  high  triumphs  and  glow- 
ing fervency. 

She  kneels  at  the  Bishop's  feet  as 
might  a  queen  on  the  day  of  her 
coronation,  and  in  a  clear,  sweet 
voice,  which  Nature  had  meant  for 
such  different  uses,  she  utters  the 
three  vows  which  cut  her  off  even 
from  her  own  individuality,  from  the 
right  to  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  and 
the  pulse  of  her  own  heart  for  ever- 
more. One  last  look  at  the  splendour 
of  her  beauty  !  Already  the  scissors 
have  touched  the  rippling  gold  of  her 
hair ;  one  long,  waving  tress  of  it 
falls  like  living  sunshine  on  the 
marble  of  the  sanctuary;  then 
another  and  another,  until  the  lace 
veil  is  again  thrown  over  the  shriven 
head,   which    now,    in    its    pathetic 
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beauty,  is  like  some  wistful  young 
poet's.  Prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  covered  with  the  black  pall 
the  maiden  lies,  dead  for  ever  to  the 
world  and  all  it  contains,  while  the 
mournful  strains  of  the  De  Profundi* 
fall  solemnly  on  heavy  heart-beats, 
and  over  the  worldly  assembly  beyond 
the  excluding  railings  there  hangs  the 
oppressive  anguish  of  fate's  great 
tragedies. 

When  the  pomp  of  that  day  was 
ended  the  girl's  life  fell  back  into 
shadow.  The  blossoms  of  June  were 
at  their  brightest  along  the  trellised 
arcade  of  climbing  roses  which  was 
called  the  Rosary  Walk.  There  she 
would  sit  and  watch  the  lady-birds 
on  the  lily-leaves,  or  the  bees  as  they 
rifled  the  mignonnette,  or  the  dragon- 
flies  flashing  in  the  midday  sun ;  and 
vaguely  still,  and  with  lightest  wing, 
a  desire  would  touch  her,  in  all 
this  secluded  peace,  for  movement 
and  animation  ;  some  comprehension 
would  sweep  quiveringly  over  her 
soul  that  perhaps  the  earth  was 
sweet  for  its  own  sweetness  and  glad 
for  its  own  gladness,  and  sacred  with 
the  sacredness  of  things  to  her  un- 
known. To  the  deep-reaching  music 
of  Nature  the  life  of  her  life  was 
awakening ;  the  kiss  of  the  princely 
lover  was  laid  on  the  lips  of  her  soul. 

Yet  they  had  told  her  how  noble 
and  brilliant  lives  had  renounced 
greatness,  even  on  the  steps  of  a 
throne,  to  find  rest  and  security  in 
the  cloister,  and  she  reasoned  with 
herself  that,  therefore,  the  cloister 
must  be  best.  To  Louise  de  la 
Valliere  no  doubt,  weary  of  delusive 
greatness  and  sick  at  heart  of  a  love 
more  delusive  still ;  to  Louise  de 
France,  who  knew  what  vileness  may 
abide  under  the  purple  and  what 
vices  masquerade  under  holy  and 
precious  names;  to  the  undeceived 
and  the  disillusioned  ;  to  the  timid 
or  the  sorrowful,  the  prayerful  peace 


of  the  cloister  may  be  peace  indeed. 
But  this  young  recluse,  with  her 
undreamed  dreams,  her  unlived  youth, 
her  unloved  heart,  her  smouldering 
vividness,  her  dawning  fancies,  began 
to  feel  restless  in  her  limited  sphere 
as  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage  however 
sheltered,  however  luxurious;  wist- 
fully and  unconsciously  she  grew  to 
wonder  how  maidens  thought  and 
lived  who  rejoiced  in  a  mother's  love 
and  the  freedom  of  the  earth's  vast 
blessedness.  The  instinct  of  God's 
great  gifts  to  humanity,  freedom, 
thought  and  love,  was  glowing  to 
fervency  in  the  whiteness  of  her 
heart. 

From  the  casement  of  her  cell  a 
scene  of  exquisite  beauty  unrolled 
itself  before  her :  the  gay  gardens  of 
the  castle,  the  winding  path  by  the 
moat,  the  flowery  slopes  brilliant  with 
blossoms  and  merry  with  bee-hives, 
the  green-shuttered  houses  of  her 
dreams  which  drew  her  with  an  un- 
explained, irresistible  attraction ;  and, 
lower  still,  the  mirth  of  the  hay-fields 
studded  with  the  blue,  white,  and  red 
flowers  of  France  and  the  silver, 
sinuous  river,  where,  under  the  shade 
of  the  dipping  willows,  the  hay- 
makers laughed  at  their  midday  meal. 

Sometimes  there  was  merry-making 
in  the  castle-gardens.  Crowds  of  gay 
figures  moved  with  worldly  grace 
through  the  bloom  of  the  tall  fuchsias, 
and  when  the  summer-light  had  soft- 
ened, and  over  the  stillness  of  the 
distant  cornfields  the  greenish  gold 
of  the  sunset  had  melted  into  an 
infinitude  of  star-spangled  blue,  there 
would  float  to  her  open  casement 
the  mingled  perfume  of  syringa  and 
roses,  the  fervent  sigh  of  a  dreamy 
waltz,  the  echo  of  laughing  voices 
wafted  to  her  silent  solitude  on  the 
intoxicating  breath  of  the  evening 
wind. 

She  had  no  knowledge  to  tell  her 
that  hearts  may  ache  under  glancing 
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jewels,  or  brows  throb  in  anguish 
under  a  diadem  of  flowers  ;  what 
reached  her  wondering,  waking  con- 
sciousness was  the  grace,  the  charm, 
the  suggestion,  the  sorcery,  the 
freedom,  the  life  that  her  life  lacked. 

Sometimes  athwart  the  palpitating 
moonlight  two  linked  forms  would 
pass,  and  the  eyes  of  the  young 
chdtelaine,  which  had  sparkled  at  the 
merry  gathering,  would  be  serene  now 
and  shining  with  a  happiness  too  deep 
for  smiles,  while  through  the  sacra- 
mental joy  of  their  love  and  the  living 
joy  of  the  dreaming  earth  around 
them,  would  float  keenly  the  song  of 
the  nightingale's  throbbing  heart. 

Was  this  a  dream,  a  delusion  of 
her  solitude,  or  was  it  life's  supreme 
reality?  And  if  this  was  reality, 
then  she  stood  aloft  and  away  from 
it,  cut  off  from  its  interests  and  its 
joys,  a  shadow  moving  among  shadows 
towards  a  shadowy  land.  Yet  her 
heart  beat  high  in  her  bosom,  and 
her  blood  coursed  swift  and  warm 
in  her  veins,  and  the  thoughts  of  her 
brain  were  quickened  as  the  ripeness 
of  her  womanhood  approached.  To 
the  comprehensive  eagerness  of  her 
broadening  mind,  to  her  abounding 
vitality,  to  her  strenuous  sanity, 
which  was  capable  of  deep  religious 
feeling  but  not  of  mysticism,  the 
pious  life  of  the  cloister,  which  strove 
upwards  to  heavenly  heights  and  for- 
got or  disdained  or  condemned  the 
breadth  of  earthly  blessings,  seemed 
narrow  and  cruelly  insufficient.  Did 
God  bestow  His  gifts  of  beauty  and 
love  and  freedom  only  to  have  them 
renounced?  Were  the  multitudes  of 
humanity,  in  the  Creator's  mind,  born 
only  to  sorrow  and  mortification  ? 
Was  there  no  middle  course  between 
asceticism  and  sin  ?  And  rushing 
with  irresistible  force  the  answer 
came  to  her :  no,  Nature  is  holy  and 
Humanity  sacred.  Oh,  for  life  and 
laughter  and  love  and  gladness  !     Oh, 


for  God's  gifts  to  the  world  which 
her  destiny  would  never  know  ! 
From  the  depths  of  her  being  would 
surge  the  wild  current  of  her  im- 
petuous individuality,  broken  and 
desolate  and  terrible  as  a  bitter 
wave  on  a  barren  shore.  With  a 
racking  sob  she  would  fall  prostrate 
before  her  crucifix,  the  only  one 
treasure  that  was  left  her,  the  only 
love  to  which  she  might  yield, 
praying  for  forgetfulness,  hoping  for 
strength. 

Night  by  night  the  tragedy  was 
repeated  ;  day  by  day  her  cheeks 
grew  paler,  and  though  she  still 
laughed  with  the  children,  her 
laughter  was  sadder  than  tears. 
Hers  was  no  meek,  mild  spirit  to 
whom  resignation  might  be  easy,  but 
an  eager,  vivid  nature  which,  by  its 
own  promptings,  had  made  its  way  to 
comprehension  and  was  now  piteously 
struggling  for  self-mastery  and  peace. 
As  the  months  went  by  the  intoler- 
able Atmosphere  of  asceticism,  the 
penetrating  gloom  of  thoughts  foreign 
to  her  nature,  became  more  and  more 
irksome,  until  her  heart  grew  sick. 
She  glided  about  the  sombre  corridors 
or  along  the  vast,  bare  halls  like  the 
ghost  of  a  woman  through  a  grey 
mist  of  pensive  dreams ;  ever  more 
weary,  ever  more  hopelessly  contend- 
ing with  the  cruel  inward  tempest, 
every  day  beaten  in  the  terrible 
struggle  against  Nature's  beauty  and 
Nature's  strength. 

Each  morning  the  monotonous 
sadness  of  the  Sisters'  voices  chanting 
the  long  prescribed  prayers  chilled 
her  young  life  with  a  deeper  despair  ; 
every  night  the  glowing,  golden  sun- 
set graved  deeper  on  her  empty  heart 
the  distant  dreams  of  happy  homes. 

A  wistful  sadness  replaced  the 
once  mirthful  flash  of  her  eyes,  her 
soft  lips  were  set  in  hopeless  deter- 
mination, her  footsteps  grew  slow  and 
tired ;  for  want  of  the  dew  and  the 
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sunshine  of  Nature  the  Cloister  Lily 
was  fading  into  death. 

Twice  did  the  skies  of  her  France 
light  up  with  the  radiance  of  spring- 
tide, and  the  light,  wanton  breezes 
mock  her  eternal  mourning  with  deliri- 
ous whispers  of  the  eternal  joy;  the 
renewing  youth  of  the  earth  throbbed 
in  the  anguish  of  her  immolated 
youth,  and  the  dark,  swift  wing  of 
the  homeward-bound  swallow  drew 
tears  from  the  lonely  heart  which 
knew  no  home  here  below. 

A  year  passed  and  still  another. 
Once  across  the  summer-moonlight 
the  wedded  lovers  of  the  castle  saw 
at  an  open  casement  of  the  convent, 
a  kneeling  figure,  slender  and  tragic, 
with  piteous  eyes  and  clasped,  up- 
lifted hands.  The  young  wife 
shivered  and  drew  closer  to  the  heart 
which  was  her  life. 

When  again,  under  the  soft  spring 
showers  the  primroses  studded  the  old 
green  moat  and  the  violets  were  born 
in  the  moss,  the  peace  of  exhaustion 
had  come  to  her  weakness,  and  soon, 
she  knew,  would  come  the  endless 
rest.  There  was  a  couch  drawn  to 
the  window  whence  she  could  see  the 
little  scholars  come  up  by  the  winding 
path  and  tho  lovers  linger  at  eve. 
Gently  the  year  glided  into  summer 
and  the  June  roses  were  again  in 
bloom.  A  dark-eyed  boy  played  now 
on  the  castle-lawns  and  sometimes, 
almost  unconsciously,  her  tired  eyes 
would  watch  him  and  his  happy 
mother  with  only  dim  regret  and  dim 


wonder ;  all  things  of  earth  seemed 
now  so  faint,  and  so  far  away. 

One  morning,  before  the  roses  had 
fallen,  a  bier  hidden  in  white  flowers 
and  followed  by  white-veiled  maidens, 
wended  its  slow,  solemn  way  through 
the  mirth  and  the  bliss  of  the  summer 
to  the  field  of  rest.  From  the  old 
trees  overhead  the  birds  sang  as  they 


Beside  the  open  grave  the  young 
chdtelainc  knelt  ;  she,  sheltered, 
happy,  beloved,  sorrowed  with  ach- 
ing, rebellious  pain  for  the  marred 
life  which  had  passed  away  and  yet 
had  never  lived.  A  peasant-child, 
very  poor,  stood  beside  her  holding  a 
wreath  of  cornflowers,  the  only  flowers 
she  had  been  able  to  procure.  They 
had  been  refused  because  they  were 
not  white.  The  artist's  wife,  the 
child  of  Paris,  impulsive  and  emo- 
tional, drew  the  little  peasant  nearer 
to  her  with  a  nervous  yet  gentle 
gesture. 

"  Throw  your  flowers  in  there, 
mignonne"  she  whispered  unevenly; 
"  they  will  lie  nearer  to  her  poor, 
cold  heart." 

The  priest  and  the  mourners  had 
filed  away ;  but  still  the  young  chdte- 
laine  knelt  by  the  mound  of  earth 
covered  with  white  flowers.  "  Do 
not  grieve,  my  beloved,"  softly  spoke 
her  lover's  voice.  "  She  will  weep  no 
more  through  the  moonlit  hours  while 
the  world  loves  or  slumbers.  There, 
at  least  she  has  found  peace ;  and  for 
her  it  is  better  so." 
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Serampore  tells  its  own  story.  It 
is  more  than  fifty  years  since  the 
English  purchased  the  factory  from 
the  Danes,  and  now  almost  every- 
thing of  historical  interest  in  it  has 
disappeared  or  been  forgotten.  The 
twelve  miles  which  separate  it  from 
Calcutta  serve  only  to  accentuate  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  busy 
capital  of  India  and  the  derelict 
colony  which  once  bore  the  name  of 
Frederick  the  Fifth  of  Denmark.  A 
walk  of  half  an  hour  round  the 
curious  old  city  tells  a  sad  tale  of 
transformation.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville 
has  become  a  civilian's  office,  and 
the  Customs  buildings  have  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  his 
bungalow.  Whitewash  and  modern 
alterations  have  obliterated  every- 
thing but  the  monogram  of  their  most 
Christian  Majesties  from  the  jail,  the 
church,  and  the  court-house.  An  un- 
happy municipality  has  renamed  all 
the  thoroughfares ;  and  Oxford  Street 
and  Covent  Garden  Market  sound 
strangely  out  of  place  in  once  power- 
ful Fredriksnagore. 

That  heap  of  bricks  at  Flagstaff 
Point  is  where  John  Palmer  of  Cal- 
cutta, usually  styled  the  Prince  of 
Merchants,  reigned  as  the  agent  of 
the  Danish  Company,  and  sat  day 
after  day  weighing  out  goods  to  a  profit 
to  himself  of  a  lac  of  rupees  a  year. 
Yonder  stood  the  houses  where  Copen- 
hagen factors  in  the  receipt  of  salaries 
of  two  hundred  rupees  a  month  drank 
champagne  at  eighty  rupees  a  dozen. 
Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  Seram- 
pore  commerce.  Time  was  when 
twenty-two  ships  cleared  from  these 
jetties  in  three  months,  and  when  a 


forest  of  masts  bristled  beside  its  well- 
filled  storehouses.  But  the  prosperity 
of  the  settlement  was  as  shortlived  as 
it  was  brilliant.  In  1807,  the  year 
of  Cathcart's  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, Lord  Minto  sent  up  the  boats  of 
the  Modbstb  frigate,  under  command 
of  his  son  the  Hon.  George  Elliot,  to 
seize  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 
himself  watched  the  scene  of  destruc- 
tion from  his  windows  at  Barrackpore. 
The  helpless  Company  never  recovered 
from  the  blow.  It  gradually  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  though  it  held  on 
for  forty  years  more  by  heavy  drains 
on  the  Danish  Treasury.  In  1845, 
just  a  century  after  Soetman  and 
Ziegenbalg  had  first  hoisted  their  flag, 
the  old  Scandinavian  bunting  was 
hauled  down,  and  English  colours 
floated  in  its  stead.  Christian  the 
Eighth  had  sold  his  Indian  posses- 
sions; and  Serampore  is  now  only 
known  as  the  home  of  jute-mills  and 
paper-works. 

But  the  riverside  has  a  romance 
which  is  enough  to  immortalise  any 
place,  even  though  its  political  and 
commercial  greatness  should  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Look  at  that  big 
white  house  exactly  opposite  Barrack- 
pore  Park.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  solidest  structures  in  the  town, 
and  its  Ionic  pillars  are  sixty  feet 
high.  In  shape  and  style  it  is  not 
unlike  a  college,  and  that  is  just 
what  it  was  intended  to  be.  The 
comprehensive  scheme  of  its  founders 
to  make  it  a  university  was  not 
realised ;  but  the  building  is  a  magni- 
ficent one.  We  pass  through  heavy 
iron  gates,  and  up  a  flight  of  massive 
steps  into  the  immense  edifice.     On 
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the  basement  are  lecture-rooms  for 
Bengali  students,  whose  beds  in  the 
side  galleries  give  the  premises  the 
look  of  a  military  hospital.  On  our 
left  stands  a  cast-iron  staircase,  the 
gift,  like  the  lavishly  worked  gates 
outside,  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Up  and  beyond  them  let  us  step  into 
the  great  hall  over  a  hundred  feet 
long.  The  servant  opens  the  shutters, 
and  there,  on  the  wall  opposite  you, 
is  an  old-fashioned  portrait,  hanging 
to  a  nail  by  a  simple  bit  of  string. 
It  has  become  so  dingy  that  you  need 
to  look  at  it  twice  before  you  can 
make  out  what  it  is.  Modern  Seram- 
pore  clangs  on  outside  with  the  whirr 
of  the  steam-crane  and  the  mill- 
engine  ;  and  the  road,  down  which 
you  have  tramped  with  your  umbrella, 
is  alive  with  half-naked  coolies.  But 
here,  inside  the  Mission  College,  our 
thoughts  are  a  thousand  miles  away. 
We  have  drifted  into  the  wrong 
century.  No  one  can  see  without 
emotion  that  beautiful  face  on 
Zoffany's  canvas  and  not  recall  the 
famous  Madame  Grand.  Most  readers 
have  become  accustomed  to  associate 
her  name  with  something  only  bad, 
beautiful,  and  foolish.  They  have  at 
best  a  hazy  idea  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  connected  with 
Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Talleyrand, 
and  prefer  not  to  know  more  about 
such  a  notorious  adventuress.  But 
although  the  real  story  has  been  told 
in  admirable  detail  by  Dr.  Busteed 
in  his  Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  reintroducing 
this  heroine  to  the  public.  To  be  the 
belle  of  Chandernagore  as  a  child,  to 
be  married  to  a  Bengal  civilian  before 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  only  twelve 
months  later  the  subject  of  a  cause 
celebre  with  a  Member  of  Council, 
who  had  already  written  the  famous 
letters  of  Junius,  and  then  after  a 
lapse  of  years  to  reappear  in  Paris  as 
the   wife   of    Talleyrand, — these    are 


vicissitudes  sufficient  to  awaken  all 
our  curiosity.  The  wave  of  imagina- 
tion spreads  from  one  continent  to 
another,  as  we  see  a  lady  born  in 
India  taking  her  place  in  the  highest 
society  in  Europe,  and  receiving 
homage  as  the  most  lovely  of  the 
many  lovely  women  at  Napoleon's 
court.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
story  more  full  of  human  interest 
than  the  romance  which  turned 
Catherine  Noel  Werlee,  the  daughter 
of  the  port-officer  at  Chandernagore, 
into  the  Princesse  de  Benevento. 

So  far  back  as  1844  Sir  John 
Kaye  retold  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  of  Madame  Grand's  career  in 
a  very  bitter  article  on  Francis 
which  appeared  in  the  second  volume 
of  The  Calcutta  Review.  It 
was  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Grand's 
Memoirs  in  the  library  of  The 
Hurkaeu  newspaper  that  gave 
Kaye  his  information.  The  book  is 
entitled  the  Narrative  op  the 
Life  of  a  Gentleman  Long  Resi- 
dent in  India,  and  only  two 
copies  of  it  exist  to-day,  one  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  other  in  the  library  of  the 
India  Office.  The  library  of  The 
Hurkaru  has  long  since  been  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  and  its 
priceless  volume  of  Hickey's  Gazette 
has  disappeared,  with  Mr.  Grand's 
autobiography,  into  the  limbo  of  some 
second-hand  bookstall.  Before  the 
discovery  of  this  little-known  narra- 
tive, the  only  account  of  the  Calcutta 
episode  before  the  public  was  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Nicholls's  Recollec- 
tions. The  author,  John  Nicholls, 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
had  known  Impey  and  Hyde  before 
they  went  to  India.  Speaking  of 
Francis,  he  says  that  strong  resent- 
ment was  a  leading  feature  in  his 
character,  and  the  intensity  of  this 
resentment  was  concentrated  on  Sir 
Elijah    Impey.      A   relation   of    the 
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grounds  of  this  ill-will,  says  Nicholls, 
will  be  amusing.  Mrs.  Legrand 
(ate)  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
Civil  Service,  was  much  admired  for 
her  beauty  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Francis,  who  entered  her 
apartment  one  night  by  means  of  a 
rope  ladder,  and  on  descending  from 
it  was  seized  by  Mr.  Grand's  ser- 
vants. An  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  followed.  It  was  tried  by 
three  judges,  Impey,  Hyde  and 
Chambers.  Of  this  triumvirate  Sir 
Robert  Chambers  was  Francis's 
friend  and  made  him  godfather  to 
his  son,  while  Sir  Elijah  Impey  had 
been  school-fellow  at  Westminster 
with  Warren  Hastings.  Chambers 
thought  that,  as  no  criminality  was 
proved,  no  damages  should  be  given ; 
but,  finding  himself  in  the  minority, 
afterwards  named  thirty  thousand 
rupees.  Mr.  Justice  Hyde  proposed 
one  lac  of  rupees.  Sir  Elijah  held 
that,  although  no  guilt  had  been 
substantiated,  yet  the  wrong  done 
to  Mr.  Grand  by  injuring  his  wife's 
reputation,  ought  to  be  liberally  com- 
pensated, and  he  suggested  fifty 
thousand  rupees.  This  sum  was  the 
verdict  of  the  Court.  While  the 
Chief  Justice  was  delivering  judg- 
ment for  that  amount,  Hyde,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  morality  and 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers, shouted  out  to  him  "  Siccas, 
sicca*,  brother  Impey," — the  current 
rupee  being  then  worth  eleven  per 
cent,  less  than  the  sicca.  Thus,  says 
Nicholls,  was  created  the  animosity 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Impey. 

The  conclusion  of  Nicholls's  gossip 
is  that  the  lady  found  her  way  to 
England  where  she  met  Talleyrand, 
who  was  so  captivated  that  he  per- 
suaded her  to  accompany  him  to 
France  and  become  his  wife. 

From  Mr.  Grand's  pamphlet  of 
seventy -five    pages   we    are    able    to 


comprehend  far  more  distinctly  the 
events  by  which  the  name  of  Madame 
Grand  has  obtained  its  historical 
interest.  George  Francis  Grand,  who 
was  of  Swiss  extraction,  was  origin- 
ally a  captain  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, but  was  invalided  home,  a  step 
which  in  those  days  necessitated  his 
resignation.  He  returned  to  India 
as  a  writer  in  1776,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Calcutta  resided  with 
Hastings  as  a  member  of  his  family. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Governor- 
General  dated  from  the  time  he  had 
been  a  military  officer,  and  its  re- 
opening may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  sailed  to  England 
on  board  the  same  ship  as  Baron 
Imhoff.  Grand  used  to  transcribe  all 
Warren  Hastings's  confidential  papers 
and  was  fully  admitted  into  the  great 
man's  confidence.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
joining  his  excursions  down  the 
river,  chiefly  to  Ghyretty  House 
(now  a  hopeless  ruin),  the  country 
seat  of  Monsieur  Chevalier,  the 
Governor  of  Chandernagore,  whose 
unbounded  hospitality  was  long  the 
theme  of  universal  praise.  In  one 
of  these  trips  Grand  lost  his  heart 
to  Mademoiselle  Werlee,  daughter 
of  Pierre  Werlee,  Capitaine  du  Port 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  "a  respectable  old  man  whose 
services  had  deservedly  merited  this 
mark  of  distinction  from  his  sove- 
reign." The  girl  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  but  endowed  with  ex- 
quisite beauty,  as  her  portrait  by 
Zoffany  abundantly  testifies.  The 
lovers  agreed  to  marry,  so  soon  as 
Grand  could  obtain  a  situation  which 
should  enable  him  to  begin  house* 
keeping.  He  made  Barwell  the  con- 
fidant of  his  passions  and  his  wishes, 
and  through  him  besought  Warren 
Hastings  for  a  situation.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Salt  Committee,  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
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Charles  Grant,  the  father  of  Lord 
Glenelg.  This  post  brought  him  thir- 
teen hundred  rupees  a  month,  and 
on  July  10th,  1777,  he  was  married 
by  the  Reverend  William  Johnson 
at  Hooghly  House,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Motte,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Hastings's  greatest  friend.  A 
previous  ceremony  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  rites  had  been  per- 
formed on  that  same  morning  at 
Chandernagore,  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  bridegroom,  took  place  at 
the  most  uncanonical  hour  of  one 
a.m.  The  union  seems  to  have  been 
a  happy  one  till  the  peace  of  the 
domestic  hearth  was  disturbed  by  the 
antagonist  of  Hastings.  Grand  and 
his  young  wife  lived  in  a  garden- 
house  a  short  distance  from  town, 
probably  in  the  suburb  of  Alipore. 

On  December  8th,  1778,  Grand, 
"the  happiest  of  men  as  he  thought 
himself,"  left  this  bungalow  to  sup 
with  Barwell,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  entertaining  his  friends  every 
fortnight  at  Le  Gallais's  Tavern. 
Scarcely  had  he  sat  down  to  table 
than  a  messenger  brought  the  news 
that  Councillor  Francis,  "who  lives 
behind  the  play-house,"  had  been 
surprised  in  his  wife's  room,  and  se- 
cured by  the  head-servant.  Grand 
rushed  from  the  table  and  called  on 
Hastings's  military  secretary,  Major 
Palmer  (the  father  of  John  Palmer) 
to  request  the  use  of  his  sword  and 
his  aid  as  a  friend.  The  Major  ac- 
companied him  home,  where  they 
found  Sir  George  Shee  bound  to  a 
chair  and  begging  the  servants  for 
his  release,  with  Mr.  Shore  (after- 
wards Lord  Teignmouth)  and  Mr. 
Archdekin  joining  in  the  entreaty. 
The  jemadar  said  that  he  had  seized 
Mr.  Francis  as  he  came  out  of 
Madame's  apartment;  but  that  Shee 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  upon  a 
loud  whistle  from  Francis,  had  scaled 
the  wall  and  rescued  him.    Mr.  Shore, 


however,  accounted  more  honourably 
for  his  presence  in  such  a  scene  by 
saying  that  he  and  Archdekin  were 
in  the  house  opposite,  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Ducarel,  when  Sir  George  Shee 
appealed  to  them  to  come  in  and  pre- 
vent their  friend  Francis  from  being 
murdered. 

Early  the  next  morning  Grand, 
who  had  passed  the  night  at  Major 
Palmer's,  without  even  seeing  his 
wife,  wrote  to  Francis  to  demand 
satisfaction.  The  reply  was  laconic 
and  easy,  that  "conscious  of  having 
done  Mr.  Grand  no  injury,  and  know- 
ing that  he  laboured  under  a  mistake, 
he  begged  leave  to  decline  the  pro- 
posed invitation,  and  had  the  honour 
to  be,  <fcc."  Grand  then  sent  for  his 
wife's  sister  and  brother-in-law  from 
Chandernagore,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  her  residence  in  their 
house,  upon  an  ample  allowance 
which  he  made  her.  Before  she  left 
him,  she  begged  for  an  interview 
which  was  granted.  "It  lasted  three 
hours,"  says  the  unctuous  narrator, 
"interrupted  with  the  most  poignant 
lamentations.  From  her  own  lips  I 
learnt  an  unvarnished  relation  of  the 
base  arts  employed  for  the  seduction 
of  a  stranger  and  (sic)  attained  only 
to  her  sixteenth  year.  I  pitied  her 
from  my  heart.  I  sincerely  forgave 
her,  and  with  a  sorrow  approaching 
to  distraction  we  parted." 

The  aggrieved  husband,  though 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  take 
Francis's  blood,  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  securing  his  money.  The 
original  receipt  for  the  historical 
8iccas  still  exists,  and  may  be  in- 
spected, with  the  yellowing  records 
of  the  case,  among  the  archives  of 
the  High  Court  at  Calcutta.  It  is 
by  no  merit  of  their  custodians  that 
these  legal  curiosities  have  been  pre- 
served. All  the  criminal  registers  of 
last  century  were  formerly  in  the 
keeping  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown, 
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and,  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  Law 
Courts,  were  heaped  aside  and  treated 
as  so  much  waste  paper.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  miracle  that  the 
musty  volumes  containing  the  Grand 
and  Nuncomar  reports  should  have 
survived  at  all.  Ralph  Uvedale,  the 
notary  whose  Roman  hand  wrote  so 
many  of  these  faded  affidavits,  died 
and  was  chested  like  the  Hebrew 
patriarch  long  ago.  He  sleeps  in 
brave  company,  opposite  Thackeray's 
father,  in  that  great  magazine  of  mor- 
tality known  as  the  old  European 
Cemetery  of  Calcutta.  What  a  story 
could  they  not  tell,  those  two  silent 
neighbours  of  that  street  of  tombs  ! 

In  his  daily  journal,  King  Francis 
the  First  (to  give  him  his  Anglo- 
Indian  nickname)  chronicles  the 
escapade  and  its  finale  as  briefly  as 
possible.  An  entry  of  omnia  vincit 
amor  naturally  follows  upon  a  refer- 
ence to  a  ball  he  had  given;  and 
then  we  find  this  characteristic  an- 
nouncement :  "8  th  December :  the 
diable  a  quatre  at  the  house  of  G. 
F.  Grand,  Esq."  Three  months  later 
Nemesis  overtakes  him :  "6  th  of 
March:  judgment  against  me  in  the 
Supreme  Court."  Not  a  word  more. 
How  well  he  hated  the  man  who  had 
phlebotomised  him  so  freely  may  be 
gathered  by  a  subsequent  passage, 
which  alludes  to  proceedings  taken 
against  Shee  for  his  share  in  what 
the  plaint  quaintly  terms  "  other 
enormities."  "June  24th.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  Grand  versus  Shee. 
One  rupee  damages.  One  rupee  costs. 
A  la  Jin  ce  scelerai  est  icrasi?  The 
next  item  can  only  have  one  person 
for  its  object:  "26th;  at  Chander- 
nagore:  ut  vidi,  ut  perii"  Through 
several  months  these  tell-tale  quota- 
tions continue  and  show  that  the 
diarist  was  billing  and  cooing  with 
his  inamorata  at  Hooghly,  where  he 
candidly  expresses  his  determination 
of  spending  as  much  time  as  possible. 
No.  491. — VOL.  LXXXII. 


A  word  must  be  added  in  defence 
of  the  lady.  Francis  always  laid 
stress  on  her  steady  implacability  to 
his  advances,  and  maintained  to  the 
last  that,  although  a  lover,  he  had 
not  been  a  successful  one.  This  was, 
moreover,  the  view  taken  by  one  of 
the  judges  at  the  trial  in  a  very  de- 
cided minute  of  dissent ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Chambers 
meant  otherwise  than  honestly  when 
he  wrote  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
a  verdict  of  guilty  being  returned  on 
such  insufficient  evidence.  The  sup- 
position that  Francis  could  have  been 
escorted  to  a  criminal  meeting  by  a 
posse  comitatus  of  the  best  known  men 
in  Calcutta,  is  barely  credible.  Mrs. 
Grand  must  have  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  to  have  received 
in  her  riverside  retreat  the  visits  of 
Wheler,  a  member  of  Council,  and  of 
Lady  Chambers,  the  essence  of  re- 
spectability, of  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
once  wrote  to  Boswell :  "  Chambers 
is  either  married  or  almost  married 
to  Miss  Wilton  (the  academician's 
daughter)  a  girl  of  sixteen,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  whom  he  had 
with  his  lawyer's  tongue  persuaded 
to  take  her  chance  with  him  in  the 
East."  The  much-tempted  young 
wife  is  surely  entitled  to  our  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration.  It  has 
been  sarcastically  remarked  that  all 
Anglo-Indian  ladies  are  either  mad 
or  bad ;  but  the  real  reason  for  the 
trouble  in  domestic  relations  in  India 
is  that  the  men  have  so  much  to 
do  and  the  women  so  little.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  at  the  trial, 
Mr.  Grand  went  out  every  Tuesday 
evening  and  left  his  wife  alone  to  read 
or  play  with  her  ayah.  The  reader 
will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Frenchman  who  wrote:  "The  whole 
art  of  happiness  is  included  in  a 
single  word,  and  that  word  is,— occu- 
pation. The  busiest  life  is  the  least 
unfortunate." 

c  c 
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If  we  are  to  believe  Grand's  own 
account,  he  never  set  eyes  on  his  wife 
again.     But,  twenty-four  years  later, 
when   he  had   been  deprived  of  his 
public  situations  in  India  and  reduced 
to   penury   by   the   justice    or  male- 
volence   of    two    Governors-General, 
he  repaired  to  Paris  in  June,  1802. 
Four     years     previously     a     divorce 
between    himself   and   his   first   wife 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced,  as 
the  fact  is  so  recorded  in  the  acte  de 
mariage  of  Talleyrand.      It   is,  how- 
ever, a  strange  coincidence  that  June, 
1802,    was     the     month    in    which 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Pius     the    Seventh     a     dispensation 
which  restored  Talleyrand  to  a  secular 
position    in    life,    and    was   held   to 
authorise    his   entering   the   married 
state.     The  marriage  itself  took  place 
in  September  of  that  year,  and,  at  the 
time  of  Grand's  sojourn  in  the  French 
capital,  his  former  wife  was  moving 
in  the  most  fashionable  society,  and 
inhabiting   the    splendid   chdteau    of 
Neuilly.     It    would   appear    from   a 
postscript  to  the  narrative  that  Grand 
denied  going  to  France  to  solicit  his 
wife's  patronage,  and  that  he  never 
saw  her  while  he  was  there.     But  the 
outcome  of   the  visit  to  Paris  shows 
what  its  object  was.     Grand  returned 
to  his  own  country,  Switzerland,  and, 
ten  days  after   the   marriage  of  the 
Talleyrands,  received  the  appointment 
of  Privy  Councillor  at  the   Cape   of 
Good  Hope  from  the  assembly  of  the 
States  of  the  Batavian  Republic  and 
was     duly    installed     by     Governor- 
General  Janssens.     It  was  at  the  Cape 
that    he    published   his   memoirs    in 
1814,  and  it  was  there  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  met  him  on  his  way  home 
from    Bombay.      The    garrulous    fre- 
quenter of  the  African  Club  had  not 
dropped  his  grievance,  although  he  had 
long   since   retired    into   private    life 
and    married    again.      Further    than 
this  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  his- 


tory of  one  who,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
phrase,  must  have  been  a  thoroughly 
futile  fellow. 

If  we  are  to  believe  all  the  fables 
of  French  writers,  the  second  marriage 
of  Mademoiselle  Werlee  was  brought 
about  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
According  to  one  version,  Napoleon 
pointedly  intimated  to  Talleyrand  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  would  be  more  convenient  that, 
being,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  much 
attached  to  Madame  Grand,  he  should 
marry  her.  The  Emperor  condescend- 
ingly added  that  both  the  Empress 
and  himself  would  feel  gratified  by  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  at  their 
receptions.  A  wish  from  his  Imperial 
master  was  a  command  instantly  to 
be  obeyed  by  the  supple  courtier; 
Madame  Grand  was  soon  after  trans- 
formed into  the  beautiful  Princess 
Talleyrand,  and  under  her  new  titles 
presented  at  court,  when  Napoleon 
impertinently  remarked  that  he  hoped 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Princess 
Talleyrand  would  cause  the  errors  of 
Madame  Grand  to  be  forgotten.  To 
this  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  replied 
that,  with  the  example  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  before  her,  his  wife  could 
not  fail  to  be  everything  that  was 
desired  by  his  Majesty.  Napoleon 
never  forgot  the  stinging  retort, 
which,  according  to  some  authorities, 
was  made  by  Madame  Grand  herself. 
Among  the  many  conversations  with 
which  he  favoured  his  physician 
O'Meara  at  St.  Helena,  we  find  a 
very  disdainful  reference  to  the 
Talleyrands. 

The  triumph  of  Talleyrand  [said  he] 
is  the  triumph  of  immorality.  A  priest 
united  to  another  man's  wife,  and  who 
has  paid  her  husband  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  leave  her  with  him;  a  man 
who  has  sold  everything,  betrayed  every- 
body and  every  side.  I  forbad  Madame 
Talleyrand  the  court,  first,  because  she 
was  a  disreputable  character,  and  because 
I  found  out  that  some  Genoese  merchants 
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had  paid  her  four  hundred  thousand 
francs,  in  order  to  gain  some  commercial 
favours  by  means  of  her  husband.  She 
was  a  very  fine  woman,  English  or  East 
Indian,  but  sotte  and  grossly  ignorant. 
I  sometimes  asked  Denon,  whose  works 
I  suppose  you  have  read,  to  breakfast 
with  me,  as  I  took  a  pleasure  in  his 
conversation,  and  conversed  very  freely 
with  him.  Now  all  the  intriguers  and 
speculators  paid  their  court  to  Denon, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  mention 
their  projects  or  themselves  in  the  course 
of  his  conversations  with  me,  thinking 
that  even  being  mentioned  by  such  a 
man  as  Denon,  for  whom  I  had  a  great 
esteem,  might  materially  serve  them. 
Talleyrand,  who  was  a  great  speculator, 
invited  Denon  to  dinner.  When  he  went 
home  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "  My  dear,  I 
have  invited  Denon  to  dine.  He  is  a 
great  traveller,  and  you  must  say  some- 
thing handsome  to  him  about  his  travels, 
as  he  may  be  useful  to  us  with  the 
Emperor."  His  wife  being  extremely 
ignorant,  and  probably  never  having  read 
any  other  book  of  travels  than  that  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  concluded  that  Denon 
could  be  nobody  else  than  Robinson. 
Wishing  to  be  very  civil  to  him,  she, 
before  a  large  company,  asked  him  divers 
questions  about  his  man  Friday !  Denon, 
astonished,  did  not  know  what  to  think 
at  first,  but  at  length  discovered  by  her 
questions  that  she  really  imagined  him 
to  be  Robinson  Crusoe.  His  astonish- 
ment and  that  of  the  company  cannot  be 
described,  nor  the  peals  of  laughter 
which  it  excited  in  Paris,  as  the  story 
flew  like  wildfire  through  the  city,  and 
even  Talleyrand  himself  was  ashamed 
of  it. 

But  not  even  scandal  judicially 
attested  by  an  Emperor  is  authentic. 
We  feel  inclined  to  put  against  Napo- 
leon's spiteful  anecdote  his  character- 
istic confession  that,  when  he  was  a 
child,  one  of  his  uncles  had  predicted 
that  he  would  govern  the  world, 
because  he  was  a  habitual  liar.  Such 
a  stroke  of  business  as  that  with  the 
Qenoese  merchants,  if  true,  stamps 
Madame  Grand  as  anything  but  a 
fool.  Still  less  credible  is  the  male- 
propism,  "  Je  suis  dinde  (je  mis  des 
Indes)  "  put  into  her  mouth  by  modern 
French  detractors.     Tom  Moore,  who 


retails  the  niaiserie,  makes  amends  by 
telling  us  on  the  same  page  of  his 
diary  that  the  Princess  sat  next  him 
at  dinner  in  1821,  and  that  he  found 
her  a  great  admirer  of  his  Lalla 
Rookh.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  lady  for  whom  Talleyrand 
apologised  by  saying:  "Mais  que  vovlez 
vou8  que  je  fosse  ?  Ma  femme  est  si 
bete"  Not  so  many  years  ago,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  reference  to  Madame 
Grand's  proverbial  stupidity  was  made 
the  text  for  an  animated  correspon- 
dence in  The  Times  ;  and  it  was  there 
conclusively  proved  by  M.  AmecLe'e 
Pichot  that  the  time-honoured  Crusoe 
story  has  not  even  the  merit  of  origin- 
ality, but  dated  back  from  the  middle 
of  last  century.  Most  of  the  blunders 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
princess  are  quite  at  variance  with 
fact.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  the  reigning  beauty  of  Napo- 
leon's court,  and,  as  the  wife  of  its 
greatest  minister,  presided  over  a  salon 
which  comprised  some  of  the  keenest 
wits  of  the  day.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  she  dispensed  hospi- 
tality at  the  Foreign  Office  with 
perfect  grace,  and,  although  she  had 
no  pretensions  to  genius  and  may 
well  have  evinced  inexperience  in  the 
social  traditions  of  the  new  world  in 
which  she  found  herself  placed,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Talleyrand  would 
have  allowed  her  to  conduct  his  recep- 
tions for  years,  if  she  was  so  foolish 
that  she  never  said  the  right  thing. 

As  to  the  physical  charms  of  this 
Venus  of  the  East  and  West  there 
were  never  two  opinions.  Francis's 
description  of  his  Indian  flame  is  all 
that  the  heart  could  desire.  "Mrs. 
Grand,"  he  says,  "  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  Calcutta.  She  was 
tall,  elegantly  formed,  the  stature  of 
a  nymph,  a  complexion  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  auburn  hair  of  the  most 
luxuriant  profusion ;  fine  blue  eyes, 
with  black  eye-lashes  and  eye-brows 
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gave  her  countenance  the  most  piquant 
singularity."  Even  when  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six  she  reappeared  by  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  her  loveliness 
created  quite  a  sensation.  "I  have 
heard  it  said,"  writes  Madame  de 
Remusat,  "that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  of  her  time. 
She  was  tall,  and  her  figure  had  all 
the  suppleness  and  grace  so  common 
to  women  born  in  the  East.  Her 
complexion  was  dazzling,  her  eyes  of 
the  brightest  blue,  and  her  slightly 
turned  up  nose  gave  her,  singularly 
enough,  a  look  of  Talleyrand  himself. 
Her  fair  golden  hair  was  of  proverbial 
beauty." 

Two  pictures  of  Madame  Grand  are 
extant,  and  unmistakably  prove  that 
the  pen  of  her  admirers  was  dipped  in 
the  inkstand  of  truth.  The  portrait  at 
Serampore  depicts  her  in  the  heyday 
of  her  youth.  Local  tradition  and 
belief  assert  that  it  was  painted  by 
Zoffany.  By  the  irony  of  fate  very 
little  seems  to  be  known  in  England 
of  Zoffany  or  of  any  of  the  Academi- 
cians who,  during  the  last  century, 
made  the  voyage  to  India  to  win  a 
fortune  or  die  of  a  fever.  The  reader 
will  consult  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  in  vain  for  an  adequate 
account  of  the  Daniells,  of  Devis, 
Home,  Chinnery,  Hodges,  or  Tilly 
Kettle.  Those  who  have  seen  a  little 
book  published  at  Simla,  entitled  The 
Good  Old  Days  op  John  Company, 
will  find  far  more  detailed  information 
concerning  the  many  adventurous 
artists  who  have  shaken  the  pagoda 
tree  of  the  exhaustless  East. 

Sir  John  Zoffany  was  the  most 
distinguished  painter  who  ever  sought 
the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  Though 
his  surname  has  an  Italian  look,  he 
was  really  a  German,  and  born  at 
Frankfort-on-Maine  in  1733.  He  led 
a  curious  life  and  was  continually 
surprising  his  friends  by  some  mad 
freak.     Once  he  determined  to  accom- 


pany Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ;  but  when  the  time 
to  embark  arrived,  he  did  not  think 
his  cabin  suitable  for  his  purpose  and 
refused  to  sail. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  he 
visited  Calcutta  in  1780,  and  that 
Madame  Grand  sat  to  him  during  the 
year  after  the  famous  trial,  when  she 
was  established  under  Francis's  pro- 
tection at  Hooghly.  But  apparently 
he  had  professional  engagements  in 
London  up  till  1783  and  cannot  well 
have  been  in  India  before  that  year, 
when  Madame  Grand  had  presumably 
quitted  the  country.  The  counter- 
supposition  is  that  the  portrait  was 
taken  in  Europe  and  sent  out  to  the 
Werlee  family  at  Chandernagore. 
Nothing  but  mystery  attaches  to  its 
presence  in  the  Baptist  Mission  Col- 
lege of  Serampore.  The  missionaries 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they 
came  by  the  likeness  of  "such  an 
abandoned  female;"  and  the  story 
goes  that  her  face  is  turned  to  the 
wall  during  class-hours  that  the  minds 
of  the  Bengali  schoolboys  may  not  be 
corrupted  at  their  lessons. 

The  canvas,  or,  rather,  what  re- 
mains of  it  after  years  of  neglect 
and  possible  maltreatment  by  clumsy 
restorers,  shows  the  face  and  bust  of 
a  beautiful  highbred-looking  young 
woman.  She  wears  a  low-necked 
gown  of  bluish  green,  with  a  head- 
dress which  descends  in  folds  upon  the 
shoulders.  A  piece  of  lace  across  the 
left  sleeve  is  beautifully  painted.  The 
eyes  are  large  and  blue,  but  the  eye- 
brows not  quite  so  dark  as  one  would 
have  expected  from  Francis's  descrip- 
tion. Zoffany  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  special  beauty  of  his  sitter's  hair 
and  complexion.  Wavy  ringlets  fall  in 
the  richest  profusion  over  the  oheek 
and  neck,  and  more  than  bear  out  the 
encomiums  upon  the  most  beautiful 
fair  hair  in  the  world.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  expression 
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of  the  countenance.  It  has  an  in- 
describable look  of  naivete  and  self- 
satisfaction.  There  is  no  mark  on 
either  side  of  the  canvas  to  give  a 
clue  as  to  the  artist  or  his  model. 

Hard  by  Madame  Grand  hangs  a 
painting  of  a  man  in  ruffles  with  a 
star  on  his  breast,  so  noble  looking 
that  the  visitor  longs  to  know  who 
ha  was  in  the  flesh.  Possibly  he  may 
be  Francis  himself,  for  the  face  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  Lonsdale's 
picture  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  of  the  Councillor  in  his  old 
age.  Between  this  handsome  couple 
is  a  likeness  of  Frederick  the  Sixth 
of  Denmark,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  is  Zoffany's  portrait  of 
Marshman.  It  was  the  missionary's 
son,  John  Clark  Marshman,  who  first 
obtained  possession  of  Madame  Grand's 
portrait,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  his  newspaper,  The  Friend  op 
India.  There,  when  commenting  on 
Kaye's  account  of  the  lady  in  The 
Calcutta  Review,  the  editor  deliber- 
ately refers  to  her  picture  by  Zoffany 
as  adorning  the  walls  of  his  own 
residence  at  Serampore.  This  was  in 
1844.  Miss  Eden,  the  sister  of  Lord 
Auckland,  has  an  earlier  reference  in 
her  well-known  Letters  from  India, 
which,  however,  gives  no  clue  either 
as  to  place  or  possessor.  "  April  10, 
1837.  I  have  such  an  interesting 
picture  to  copy  just  now — a  picture 
by  Zoflany  of  Madame  Talleyrand 
when  she  was  in  this  country  as  Mrs. 
Grand.  Captain  —  borrowed  it  of 
the  owner  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it 
for  himself,  and,  as  there  are  hardly 
any  artists,  and  none  good,  in  Calcutta, 
I  am  copying  it  for  him.  It  is  so 
pretty." 

Equally  pretty,  and  far  better 
known,  is  Gerard's  small  full  length 
in  the  Musee  at  Versailles.  It  bears 
the  date  1805  and  hangs  appropriately 
between  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
riecamier.     Here   the  lady  is  repre- 


sented in  an  Empire  dress,  which 
shows  off  her  tall  and  graceful  pro- 
portions to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Her  faultless  colouring  and  her  beau- 
tiful hair  are  admirably  portrayed. 
In  face,  form,  and  figure  she  was 
a  subject  worthy  of  GeYard's  pencil. 

This  marvellous  woman,  who,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  bewitched  Paris 
as  she  had  bewitched  Talleyrand, 
separated  from  her  second  husband 
soon  after  Waterloo  and  visited  Eng- 
land for  a  second  time.  When  in 
London,  she  approached  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  effect  a  reconciliation ; 
and  it  is  known  that  she  returned  to 
France,  and  lived  apart  from  the 
Prince  with  an  establishment  of  her 
own  at  the  villa  Beau  Sejour  at 
Auteuil.  The  soft  lines  in  her  face 
had  long  ago  begun  to  deepen,  but  to 
the  last  she  retained  her  wonderful 
complexion  and  hair,  and  everything 
in  her  household  was  managed  with 
the  state  of  a  grcmde  dame.  As 
recently  as  December  10th,  1835,  she 
died  in  Paris  at  No.  80,  Rue  de  Iille, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Mont  Parnasse.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  the  tomb  has  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  that  the  pious  traveller 
who  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  this 
Campo  Santo  to-day,  is  shown  a 
nameless  bank  of  nettles  and  weeds 
as  the  sepulchre  of  the  most  historic 
beauty  that  India  has  ever  produced. 

The  best  authority  for  the  date  and 
place  of  her  birth  is  the  aete  de  mariage 
of  Talleyrand  quoted  in  the  French 
Biographical  Dictionary.  The  bride 
is  there  described  as  "  Catherine  Noel 
Werlee,  agee  de  trente  neuf  ans,  nee  a 
Tranquebar,  colonic  danoise,  en  Asie, 
le  21  Novembre  1762 ;  fille  de  Pierre 
Werlee  et  de  Laurence  Allamay,  son 
e'pouse,  tous  deux  decedes."  Unfor- 
tunately no  copy  of  the  baptismal 
certificate  has  yet  been  found.  Tran- 
quebar, once  Queen  of  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  is  to-day  a  dreamy  township  in 
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the  Presidency  of  Madras.  True  to 
its  Tamil  name,  Tarangambadi  (the 
music  of  the  waves),  it  lies  in  an  arm 
of  the  sea  between  Negapatam  and 
Cuddalore.  As  a  district-officer  I 
have  often  traversed  its  desolate 
streets,  and,  in  common  with  other 
visitors,  used  to  lodge  at  a  large 
ruined  house  close  to  the  beach  and 
facing  the  citadel.  It  has  a  bow- 
front  and  several  pillars,  and  is  next 
door  to  the  old  Government  House 
which  has  become  a  post-office. 
Pierre  Werlee  was  once  harbour- 
master at  Pondicherry;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  wooed  and  won 
Laurence  Allamay  at  Karikal,  a  little 
French  possession  seven  miles  from 
Tranquebar.  No  marriage-record  can, 
however,  be  discovered  at  either  of 
these  places,  although  a  stray  glimpse 
of  the  family  is  visible  here  and  there. 
In  the  course  of  investigations  at  Kari- 
kal, the  BULLETIN  OFFICIEL  of 
1835  revealed  the  fact  that  a  Jean 
Xavier  Werlee  was  marguillier  (matric- 
ularius,  anglice  church-warden)  of  the 
Eglise  de  St.  Louis  at  Chandernagore  in 
1806.  The  Bengal  Directories,  again, 
for  the  years  1820-30  show  him  and 
his  son  to  have  been  planters  at  Ram- 
nugger.  It  is  thus  quite  possible 
that  country-cousins  of  Madame 
Grand  may  be  found  to-day  in  some 
remote  indigo-factory  or  spinning-mill 
of  Lower  Bengal.  But  all  manner  of 
documentary  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  Werle'es,  and  especially  of  our 
heroine,  is  deplorably  meagre.  The 
veteran  parish  priest  of  Tranquebar, 
whose  study  bears  the  quaint  motto, 
o  beata  solitudo,  o  sola  beatitudo,  has 
no  registers  earlier  than  this  century ; 
and  the  good  Fathers  of  Karikal  have 
despatched  their  archives  to  Madras. 
All  the  papers  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment have  found  their  way  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  those  of  the  Dutch  to 
Batavia.  But  any  one  of  those 
haunted   homes  in   the  great  walled 


city  of  Tranquebar  is  fit  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  beauty.  The  Scsean 
Gate,  through  which  we  enter  the 
faded  factory,  must  often  have  been 
opened  to  let  in  little  Noel  and  her 
nurse.  Mademoiselle  WerleVs  mother 
was  in  all  probability  a  Danish  sub- 
ject ;  and  her  celebrated  daughter, 
miscalled  a  Creole  only  because  she 
was  born  in  an  Indian  colony,  no 
doubt  inherited  from  her  northern 
forbears  her  fair  face  and  dazzling 
complexion.  It  is  a  notable  coin- 
cidence that  the  Empress  Josephine, 
to  whose  intercessions  with  Napoleon 
the  marriage  of  Madame  Grand  and 
Talleyrand  is  often  attributed,  is 
herself  supposed  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  another  harbour-master 
in  West  Indian  Martinique. 

The  Calcutta  copy  of  the  marriage- 
lines  of  Grand  and  his  young  wife  is 
silent  as  to  her  antecedents.  "  Page 
19.  Marriages  in  Calcutta.  1777. 
July  10th.  Mr.  Francis  Grand, 
writer  in  the  Hon'ble  Company's 
Service  and  Miss  Varle*  of  Chander- 
nagore. William  Johnson  Chaplain. 
2."  The  figure  2  after  the  officiating 
minister's  name  indicates  that  he  per- 
formed two  marriages  within  that 
month,  and  the  entry  was  evidently 
written  after  his  return  from  the 
ceremony  at  Hooghly. 

Ghyretty  House,  at  which  Grand 
and  the  young  beauty  first  met,  is  not 
far  from  Serampore.  The  sightseer 
will  have  to  use  force  to  his  rustic 
coachman  if  he  aspires  to  visit  the 
place,  for  it  is  a  mere  collection  of 
stones  in  a  wayside  field  of  French 
territory.  Even  the  ruins  have  almost 
perished.  Whether  we  pass  it  from 
the  river  or  look  upon  it  from  the 
road,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  the 
most  melancholy  desolation.  Old 
Time  with  his  scythe  has  long  since 
levelled  to  the  ground  those  gay 
saloons  which  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  opened  their   doors   to   all 
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the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring settlements.  Those  merry 
lords  and  ladies  were  ushered  into  a 
noble  hall  thirty-six  feet  high,  adorned 
with  paintings  and  statuary,  which, 
when  filled  in  all  its  glory  by  festive 
guests,  presented  a  degree  of  magni- 
ficence far  superior  to  that  of  the 
old  Government  House  in  Calcutta. 
Here  Monsieur  Chevalier  of  Chander- 
nagore  entertained  Clive  and  Has- 
tings and  Sir  William  Jones  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an 
Indian  Versailles.  The  battered  lamp- 
rests  on  the  great  gateway  still 
survive,  but  woe  betide  the  traveller 
who  approaches  too  near.  His  enthu- 
siasm will  receive  a  sudden  check, 
for  he  will  find  that  the  surround- 
ing jungle  has  become  a  nest  for 
myriads  of  red  ants. 

An  old  Serampore  mill-hand  lives 
in  the  hut  opposite  these  doleful  ruins. 
With  patriarchal  interest  he  hands 
down  his  grandfather's  tales  of  the 
days  when  the  foreigners  streamed  in 
and  out  of  yonder  avenue  on  their 
goodly  pleasure-parties,  when  the  little 
summer-house,  now  a  hideous  heap  of 
weeds  in  a  stagnant  pool,  was  the 
scene  of  seranades  and  suppers  and 
much  gallantry.  The  Bengali  proverb 
that  both  the  sun  and  moon  rose  in 
the  castle  courtyard  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  square,  cannot  have  been  an 
exaggeration  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  truth.  Mango  trees  and  plantain 
beds  now  sprawl  across  the  ball-room 
floor ;  but  dig  a  foot  below  the  surface 
and  you  will  find  all  the  brickwork 
there.  The  country  people  still  talk 
of  the  great  chain  that  was  stretched 
across  the  Hooghly  by  the  French 
authorities,  and  which  no  doubt  old 
Pierre  Werlee  helped  to  place  in  posi- 
tion. Still  more  curious  is  their 
legend  of  the  dismantled  chdteau.  Its 
last  occupier  is  said  to  have  conspired 
with  the  omnipotent  English,  and 
after    sending    away    his  wife    and 


children,  to  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. Fearful  vengeance  was 
wreaked  upon  his  mansion.  Even 
the  garden-steps,  from  which  the  part- 
ing Nabob  escaped  at  dead  of  night 
in  his  painted  pinnace,  look  as  if  they 
had  been  scarred  by  fire  and  siege. 
The  story  no  doubt  dates  from  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  contagious  example  infected 
Chandernagore  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  distracted  Governor  fled  to  Cal- 
cutta in  terror  and  left  his  compatriots 
free  to  elect  a  new  ruler  for  every  day 
of  the  week. 

But  the  sun  is  up,  and  we  must 
leave  this  wreck  of  forgotten  sahibs  to 
itself.  Our  drive  home  will  take  us 
past  Champdany  plain,  once  the 
Hounslow  Heath  of  Bengal,  and  still 
notorious  for  highway  robberies.  That 
roomy  bungalow  on  the  right  was 
part  of  the  estate  given  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  by  the  Nawab  of  Moorshedabad, 
and  the  original  title-deeds  are  said  to 
be  still  in  possession  of  the  baboo  who 
bought  up  the  lands  from  the  veteran 
soldier.  At  the  ferry-stage  stands 
the  village  of  English  Ghyretty.  Here, 
at  the  back  of  the  former  traveller's 
rest-house,  are  two  stranded  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  a  soldier  and 
a  civilian  who  died  in  their  tents  in 
the  days  when  this  place  was  the 
camping  ground  of  regiments  on  the 
march.  Major  James  Moore,  dead  in 
1785,  "after  gallantly  distinguishing 
himself  during  the  late  war  in  the 
Carnatic,"  has  found  a  strange  resting- 
place  in  the  kitchen-garden  of  the 
poor  Eurasian  lady  who  occupies  this 
crazy  hovel  to-day. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Road  is  under 
repair  and  so  we  press  on  through  a 
bye-lane,  where  the  potters  live,  into 
the  strange  odours  of  the  Seram- 
pore bazaar.  Danish  Fredriksnagore 
perished  ever  so  long  ago,  and  its  lost 
heritage  will  never  be  restored.  But 
let  us  go  about  it  once  more  and  take 
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down  anew  its  picture  of  the  fair 
Miss  Varle*  who  drew  her  first 
breath  at  the  sister  city  of  Danish 
Tranquebar. 

It  is  by  moonlight  that  the  best 
hour  comes.  We  can  conveniently 
stroll  down  into  the  old  library  after 
dinner.  The  portrait  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  wall  and  lies  before 
us  on  the  table.  As  we  lean  from 
the  open  window  in  dreamy  reverie, 
our  divinity  steps  down  from  her 
frame  and  seems  to  tap  us  reproach- 
fully on  the  shoulder.  She  has  led  a 
romantic  life  and  seen  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  '  earth ;  will  no  one  do 
honour  to  her  picture  t  The  Baptists 
treat  it  as  so  much  lumber :  the 
Indian  Viceroys  who  live  opposite  in 
Barrackpore  Park  have  forgotten  the 
very  existence  of  Madame  Grand ; 
and  Calcutta  Gallios  care  for  none  of 
these  things,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
confuse  her  with  Sarah  Grand.  India 
is  well  known  to  be  a  land  of  short 
memories  and  unrecorded  services ; 
but  Zoffany's  work  of  art  may  fitly 
find  a  place  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  at  London.  Surely  someone 
with  influence  will  be  ready  to  plead 


for  its  preservation  before  the  words 
too  late  are  sounded.  If  there  be 
any  picture  with  real  history  in  it,  it 
is  this. 

Anglo-India's  unremembered  beau- 
ties are  well  worthy  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Some  of  them,  like 
this  girlish  ghost,  look  out  from  wan 
library  windows ;  others,  like  Rose 
Aylmer,  Landor's  early  love,  sleep 
in  Calcutta  graveyards.  Sterne's 
sprightly  Mrs.  Draper  has  given  her 
name  to  Eliza's  tree  at  Masulipatam. 
Kitty  Kirkpatrick,  the  "  dear  Kitty  " 
of  Carlyle's  Letters  and  the  supposed 
original  of  his  Blumine,  was  born  in 
the  zenanas  of  Hyderabad.  Eliza 
Rivett,  the  beauty  of  George  the  Third's 
Court,  who  married  General  Carnac, 
Clive's  partner  at  Plassey,  survived 
her  marriage  but  a  few  years,  and 
rests  beneath  the  chancel  of  Bombay 
Cathedral.  Her  portrait  by  Reynolds 
is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Cannot 
room  be  found  in  England  for  Zoffany's 
picture  of  the  lady  who  fascinated 
Junius  in  Calcutta  and  reappeared  in 
Paris  as  Talleyrand's  princess? 

Julian  James  Cotton, 
Madras  Civil  Service. 
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The  present  political  situation 
seems  to  afford  an  illustration  of  how 
history  repeats  itself.  When  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Pitt  was  vigorously  prosecuting  a  war 
that  the  country  almost  unanimously 
approved,  the  Whigs,  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Fox,  ventured  to  oppose 
it,  were  well  nigh  overwhelmed.  It 
is  of  this  time  that  an  amusing  story 
is  told.  Somebody  had  remarked  that 
all  the  Whig  members  of  Parliament 
might  have  driven  home  together  in 
a  single  hackney-coach  :  "  That,"  said 
George  Byng,  who  had  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit,  "  is  a  calumny ;  we 
should  have  filled  two."  It  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  the  followers 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
are  reduced  to  such  a  pass  as  this; 
but  it  really  does  appear  as  if  the 
Liberal  Party,  unless  they  close  their 
ranks  and  present  a  united  front, 
would  run  considerable  danger  of 
losing  all  power  as  an  effective 
Opposition. 

Is  is,  however,  not  intended  here 
to  attempt  to  cast  the  Liberal  horo- 
scope ;  but  rather  to  emphasise  some 
aspects  of  the  present  situation  which, 
when  every  man  is  thinking,  or  at 
least  talking  or  writing  of  war,  have 
perhaps  not  received  the  attention 
that  they  deserve. 

The  value  of  the  Party-system,  for 
example,  has  probably  been  subjected 
to  a  more  serious  discussion  than  it 
has  ever  received  before ;  and  there  is 
evidently  a  tendency  to  doubt  whether 
an  arrangement  so  imperfect  need 
any  longer  be  retained  as  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution.    That  doubt   has   been  in- 


creased by  one  of  those  enigmatical 
sayings  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  which, 
to  the  dismay  of  his  friends,  he  is 
ever  more  prone  to  indulge.  His 
message  of  congratulation  to  The 
Western  Daily  Mercury  was  for 
the  most  part  very  soothing ;  it  was 
full  of  pious  aspirations  to  which  all 
men  might  subscribe.  His  declara- 
tion, however,  that  the  war  had  anni- 
hilated faction,  though  at  first  it  has 
a  pleasing  sound,  becomes  the  more 
disturbing  the  longer  one  considers  it. 
It  is  so  terribly  ambiguous.  Did 
Lord  Rosebery  intend  to  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  Party?  If  he 
did  not,  who,  it  may  be  pertinently 
asked,  are  the  political  personages 
upon  whom  he  affixes  a  term  that 
is  generally  supposed  to  convey  a 
sinister  imputation  ?  If  he  meant  to 
speak  of  Party  in  the  ordinary  poli- 
tical sense,  then  he  has  committed 
himself  to  one  of  the  most  important 
declarations  that  has  ever  been  made 
in  English  politics.  That  a  states- 
man who  has  held  the  first  place  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  in 
the  whirligig  of  time  may  fill  it  again, 
should  affirm  that  Parties  have  even 
temporarily  ceased  to  exist,  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  event.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  intend  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
this,  but  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  thoughts 
which  were  passing  through  his  mind. 
He  must,  like  many  other  persons, 
have  been  thinking  of  the  utility  of 
Party  as  a  political  institution,  of  its 
present  disordered  state,  and  of  its 
probable  future.  There  are  some  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  it 
is  an  outworn  instrument,  an  obsolete 
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and  discredited  survival,  that  has  done 
useful  service  in  its  day,  but  is  now 
only  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  They  declare  themselves  dis- 
gusted with  what  they  call  parlia- 
mentary mummeries,  and  are  disposed 
to  cry,  as  Cromwell  cried  to  the  clergy- 
man in  Ely  Cathedral,  "Cease  your 
fooling  and  come  down."  This  view, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  without  its  fas- 
cinations, has  attained  such  a  grow- 
ing popularity  that  several  political 
leaders  have  thought  it  necessary  to  en- 
deavour to  refute  it.  Lord  Kimberley, 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
have  all  publicly  affirmed  their  con- 
fidence in  Party,  and  even  Mr.  Morley, 
with  all  his  intellectual  detachment, 
told  the  Falmerston  Club  at  Oxford 
that  he  thoroughly  believed  in  Party- 
impulses  and  Party-catchwords.  It 
is  by  no  means  difficult,  indeed,  to 
point  out  the  weaknesses  of  Party, 
and  this  is  certainly  not  the  first  time 
that  people  have  asserted  that  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Even  as  early  as 
1684  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  spoke  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  as  objects  to  be 
ridiculed ;  he  said  that  English  poli- 
ticians had  "played  the  fool  with 
throwing  Whig  and  Tory  one  at 
another  as  boys  do  snowballs."  Swift, 
in  a  letter  written  to  a  noble  Whig 
in  1712,  speaks  of  the  terms  as 
obsolete ;  so  too  Gibbon  writes  in 
1770  of  "those  foolish,  obsolete, 
odious  words,  Whig  and  Tory ; "  and 
Shelburne,  about  the  same  time, 
placed  it  on  record  in  his  papers 
that  in  his  opinion  the  old  Whig  and 
Tory  Parties  no  longer  existed.  A 
little  later  an  incident  occurred  that 
still  more  nearly  parallels  the  present 
state  of  things.  It  happened  that 
when  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London  was  offered  to  Pitt,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Wilkes  as  City  Chamberlain 
to  deliver  an  address,  and  in  a  eulogy 
of  Chatham  he  remarked,  "Your 
noble  father,  sir,  annihilated  Party." 


Lord  Rosebery's  words  seem  like  an 
echo  of  those  of  the  once  celebrated 
demagogue ;  and  though  Chatham,  it 
it  is  true,  tried  to  govern  by  ignoring 
the  usual  Party-lines,  the  complete- 
ness of  his  failure  will  ever  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  think  of  making 
a  similar  attempt.  For  crises  in 
politics  now  and  then  occur,  when 
the  cry  is  always  heard  that  a  united 
nation  has  no  further  need  of  Party ; 
and  as  the  best  prophet  of  the  future 
is  the  past,  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  the  same  cry  will  from  time  to 
time  be  heard  again.  The  Party- 
system  with  all  its  faults  is  probably 
destined  to  continue  so  long  as  par- 
liamentary government  endures,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  no  work- 
able alternative  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested. Her  Majesty's  Opposition  is 
just  as  indispensable  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

In  the  next  place  there  is  now 
being  witnessed  one  of  the  surest 
symptoms  of  great  political  changes  ; 
the  invention,  that  is  to  say,  of  new 
political  Party-names,  when  the  old 
nomenclature  is  found  to  be  no  longer 
sufficiently  ample  and  expressive. 
The  first  great  example  of  the  re- 
labelling of  Parties  may  be  said  to 
have  occurred  when,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  old 
Toryism  became  transmuted  into 
Conservatism.  A  little  later  the 
word  Peelite  was  used  as  a  badge  to 
distinguish  one  section  of  the  Con- 
servatives from  another ;  but  soon 
becoming  superfluous  the  term  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  appellatives 
Conservative  and  Liberal  were  found 
to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  enough. 
So  things  continued  until  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886.  Then  came  the 
great  division  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  with  it  a  new  era  in  political 
nomenclature  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  old  terms  were  found  to 
be  unequal  to  meet  the  new  demands, 
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and  those  of  Unionists  and  Liberal- 
Unionists  were  coined.  The  new 
style  has  persisted  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  but  now  it  would  appear  as  if 
again  a  change  was  in  the  making. 
The  burdens,  the  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Empire  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country  with  such  vividness 
and  force  that  even  the  latest  modes 
in  Party-labels  are  growing  out  of 
fashion.  In  a  word,  a  new  element, 
Imperialism,  has  for  a  time  at  least 
confused  the  existing  Party-lines';  and 
as  a  result  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  men  will  talk  not  of 
Unionists,  Liberal  Unionists,  and 
Liberals,  but  of  Imperialists,  Liberal 
Imperialists,  and  Liberals. 

The  relations,  then,  of  Parties  to 
Imperialism  challenge  the  attentive 
interest  of  all  reflecting  Englishmen, 
if  not  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
For  by  a  curious  coincidence  a  ques- 
tion of  Empire  will  be  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  determining  the  issue 
of  the  next  Presidential  Election  in 
the  United  States.  Here  in  England 
Imperialism  is  the  problem  that  over- 
shadows every  other.  The  thing 
suggested  by  the  term  is  not  easy  to 
define,  for  it  is  rather  a  sentiment, 
elusive  and  impalpable,  than  a 
reasoned  conclusion  or  a  dogma.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  it 
has  provoked,  and  is  provoking,  much 
discussion,  and  has  brought  out  some 
contradictory  points  of  view.  Some 
observations  on  the  subject  are  now 
an  inevitable  portion  of  every  Party- 
speech,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
see  what  the  different  speakers  say 
about  it.  With  few  exceptions  they 
seem  almost  to  vie  with  one  another 
who  should  embrace  the  Imperialist 
idea  with  the  greatest  heartiness  and 
warmth.  A  cynic  might  ascribe  this 
unusual  unanimity  to  the  fact  that 
Imperialism  happened  to  be  popular, 
— a    view    that    would    be  no  less 


shallow  than  ungenerous.  It  is  more 
to  the  point  to  form  clear  conceptions 
how  our  representative  men  regard 
it;  to  read,  for  instance,  in  Lord 
Rosebery'8  letter  to  the  Midlothian 
Liberal  Association  that  an  essential 
part  of  his  creed  is  "  the  maintenance 
of  our  free,  unaggressive,  tolerant 
Empire  abroad."  Mr.  Asquith  again 
is  a  scarcely  less  ardent  Liberal 
Imperialist.  "  We  are,"  he  said,  "  all 
proud  of  the  British  Empire.  There 
is  no  distinction  on  that  point  between 
one  Party  in  the  State  and  the  other." 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  claims  that 
"  the  Liberal  Party  has  in  the  past 
been  associated  with  the  highest  and 
the  best  form  of  Imperial  policy." 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  even  more 
emphatic.  "  Let  them  be  sure  of 
this,"  he  said,  "  the  Liberal  Party  of 
the  future  must  be  an  Imperial  Party, 
and  if  ever  any  one  succeeded  in 
foisting  upon  the  Liberal  Party  the 
title  of  Anti-Imperialist,  then  the 
Liberal  Party  would  not  only  lose  all 
prospect  of  office  but  it  would  also 
be  displaced  from  its  recognised  posi- 
tion." Lord  Kimberley,  indeed,  seems 
a  little  doubtful;  for  while  he  declares 
that  he  does  not  like  the  word  Im- 
perialism, he  observes  that  "  the  true 
Imperialist  feeling  is  the  feeling  that 
is  promoted  by  the  splendid  example 
which  the  Colonists  have  shown 
during  the  present  war."  Lord 
Spencer,  by  some  curious  mental 
process,  contrives  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  to  agree  both  with 
Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Rosebery. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Courtney  has 
in  the  strongest  way  condemned  "that 
foul  growth  of  Imperialism  which  is 
fastening  like  a  cancer  to  our  national 
life;"  and  Dr.  Spence  Watson  in- 
formed the  delegates  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  that  to  him  and 
many  others  "the  very  word  Im- 
perialism was  hateful."  Mr.  Morley 
has  spoken  no  less  clearly.    "  I  do  not 
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like,"  he  said,  "the  word  Empire;" 
and  (lapsing  into  a  vein  of  humour 
which  with  Mr.  Morley  is  uncommon) 
he  confessed  that  he  had  "  a  dreadful 
suspicion  "  that  "  Liberal  Imperialism 
is  Chamberlain  wine  with  a  Rosebery 
label."  As  to  Sir  Henry  Bannerman, 
he  steers  a  middle  course,  and  reserves 
his  approval  for  a  species  of  Im- 
perialism of  his  own.  "Mine,"  he 
says,  "is  a  common-sense  Imperialism." 
Which  is  the  truer  and  the  higher 
view  to  take  it  is  not  part  of  my 
purpose  to  inquire ;  it  is  enough  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
Empire  has  been  introduced  as  a  new 
and  most  important  factor  into  Eng- 
lish politics,  that  it  has  aroused 
strong  emotions  and  brought  out  the 
most  contradictory  opinions. 

The  dispute,  in  fact,  has  already 
passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  words, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  fresh  divi- 
sion of  the  Liberal  Party,  if  it  has 
not  actually  occurred,  is  imminent. 
Everything  at  least  seems  to  point 
in  that  direction.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  two  new  political 
births  have  been  witnessed.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14  th  a  conference  of  persons 
calling  themselves  Advanced  Liberals 
was  held  in  London,  at  which  the 
South  African  War  was  denounced  as 
"  a  crime  and  a  blunder,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing important  resolution  passed : 

That  this  Conference,  recognising  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  policy  of 
peace  as  affirmed  by  Richard  Cobden 
and  John  Bright,  and  further  asserting 
its  adherence  to  the  uniform  Liberal 
tradition,  maintained  by  Fox,  Canning, 
Lord  John  Bussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  supporting  and  stimulating  the  in- 
dependence of  small  nationalities,  records 
hereby  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
use  of  bluster  and  vulgar  insult  as  aids 
to  diplomacy,  and  declares  its  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle  that 
courtesy  and  a  conciliatory  spirit  should 
be  displayed  in  our  conduct  towards  all 
Foreign  Powers,  and  not  least  towards 
those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves. 


The  resolution  ends  by  recording 
the  gratitude  of  the  Conference 
towards  those  who  during  the 
present  crisis  had  "courageously 
maintained  the  true  principles  of 
Liberalism."  A  permanent  organisa- 
tion, the  League  of  Liberals  against 
Agression  and  Militarism,  has  since 
been  established,  in  order  to  set 
going  an  agitation  in  support  of 
the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Con- 
ference. Then  followed  on  April  10th 
the  creation  of  the  Imperial  Liberal 
Council  with  the  express  object  of 
insisting  on  "  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing our  free,  unaggressive,  and 
tolerant  Empire  abroad."  "They 
had  seen,"  said  the  Chairman, 
"with  concern  the  departure  from 
those  old  lines  of  freedom  which 
had  been  recently  taken  by  a  small 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Parliament,  supported  by  a  still 
smaller  section  of  Liberals  in  the 
Constituencies."  It  is  in  fact  to 
oppose  the  action  of  the  League  of 
liberals  that  the  Imperial  liberal 
Council  has  been  formed. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
full  significance  of  the  creation  of 
these  two  new  political  bodies  has 
been  realised.  At  a  time  when  all 
minds  are  engaged  in  watching  the 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  scant 
attention  has  been  given  to  events 
at  home  which  would  in  ordinary 
circumstances  have  caused  no  little 
stir.  Thus  it  has  not  been  generally 
noticed  that  in  the  League  of  liberals 
against  Aggression  and  Militarism 
there  is  nothing  less  than  an  at- 
tempted revival  of  the  old  Man- 
chester School  of  politicians,  a  school 
which  many  people  might  think  has  had 
its  day  and  disappeared.  The  League, 
moreover,  it  is  important  to  observe, 
claims  in  the  most  unqualified  manner 
to  represent  "  the  true  principles 
of  liberalism."  The  gravity  of  this 
assumption  can  best  be  realised   by 
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remembering  that  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Imperial  Liberal 
Council  is  the  direct  refutation  of 
the  policy  of  the  League.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  a  political 
situation  so  strange,  or  one  of  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  forecast  the  results. 
It  is,  however,  evident  in  the  first 
place  that  the  division  between  the 
two  Liberal  sections  is  too  deep  and 
far-reaching  to  be  simply  glozed  over 
or  ignored.  There  are  some  Liberals, 
— Mr.  Bryce  for  example — who  seem 
to  think  that  after  all  their  differences 
are  imaginary,  and  that  the  dispute 
is  nothing  but  a  verbal  one.  Liberals 
who  argue  thus  are  not  unlike  those 
Renascence  thinkers  whose  intellectual 
attitude  was  that  of  holding  "dual 
truth."  There  was  Pomponazzi,  for 
instance,  who  accepted  the  dogma  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  theo- 
logian, but  denied  it  as  a  philosopher. 
In  an  amusing  satire  he  is  represented 
as  condemned  to  be  burnt  for  heresy, 
and,  when  protesting  that  he  was 
a  heretic  only  from  the  philosophic 
point  of  view,  as  met  with  the  retort 
that  it  was  as  a  philosopher  that  he 
was  ordered  to  be  burnt.  In  like 
manner  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to  view 
Imperialism  as  dual  truth ;  as  a  prac- 
tical politician  he  accepts  it,  while 
as  a  Liberal  he  abhors  it.  Such  an 
attitude  as  this  may  be  convenient, 
but  it  will  hardly  win  assent.  Dr. 
Spence  Watson  much  more  nearly  hit 
the  mark  when,  in  his  address  to  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  Not- 
tingham, he  frankly  said  that  "the 
difference  was  of  the  most  serious 
kind  because  it  meant  difference  of 
conscientious  conviction."  And  if 
there  remained  any  lingering  doubt 
as  to  the  irreparable  character  of  the 
breach,  Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Oxford 
must  surely  have  been  enough  to  dis- 
pel it.  When  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  see  how  Liberal  Imperialism 
differed   from   Unionist    Imperialism, 


he  exactly  put  his  finger  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  position  of  those  who  argue 
that  the  League  Liberals  and  the 
Imperialist  Liberals  mean  the  same 
thing  after  all.  On  the  contrary, 
they  mean  something  very  different. 
They  are  strongly  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, for  example,  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  war  and  the  nature  of  the 
settlement  that  is  to  be  made  when 
the  war  is  over.  The  true  dividing 
Party-line  is  at  present,  as  Mr.  Morley 
said,  between  Imperialists  on  the  one 
hand  and  Liberals  on  the  other. 

The  course  of  domestic  politics  has 
then  during  the  last  few  months  been 
eventful.  The  Party-system  has  been 
boldly  called  in  question ;  the  very 
existence  of  the  old  historical  Parties 
has  been  doubted ;  at  least  one  new 
political  name  has  been  invented ; 
two  important  Liberal  organisations 
have  been  established ;  and  the  old 
Manchester  school  of  thought  has 
undergone  a  kind  of  resurrection. 
Lord  Salisbury  told  the  Primrose 
League  that  this  school  of  politics  was 
one  which  "no  one  is  so  courageous 
now  as  to  support " ;  but  he  underrated 
the  zeal  of  some  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. That  is  a  remarkable  record 
for  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  and  is 
surely  symptomatic  of  some  profound, 
if  little  noticed,  change.  Nor  is  this 
all.  When  a  Party  begins  to  make  a 
conscious  self-examination,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  disordered  state  of  things ; 
and  that  is  just  what  the  Liberal 
Party  has  been  doing.  It  has  been, 
as  it  were,  suffering  from  a  bad  fit 
of  morbid  introspection ;  it  has  been 
busily  employed,  so  to  speak,  in  feel- 
ing its  moral  and  intellectual  muscles. 
Its  leaders  think  audibly  aloud ;  we 
hear  them  debating  with  themselves 
what  Liberalism  means.  It  is  not,  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  for  instance,  says,  "a 
bundle  of  little  pledges ; "  it  is  rather 
the  cementing  element  of  a  Party 
bound  together  "by  the  same  quality 
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of  mind,  by  the  same  principle,  the 
same  common  point  of  view,  the  same 
way  of  approaching  great  public  ques- 
tions." That  is  eminently  true.  One 
of  the  Latitudinarian  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century  said  that  Heaven 
was  "  first  a  thought,  and  then  a  place," 
and  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  essence  of  a  Party  is  not  a 
programme  but  a  quality  of  mind.  We 
hear,  too,  somewhat  pathetic  contrasts 
made  between  the  past  of  Liberalism 
and  its  present.  "Those  were  great, 
glorious  simple  days,"  says  Sir  Edward 
Grey  again  ;  we  now  live  "  in  the  day 
of  small  things."  And  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  old  function  of  Liberalism 
was,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  well  put  it,  to 
emancipate  from  the  chains  of  privi- 
lege and  of  foolish  and  selfish  legisla- 
tion. Again,  Sir  Henry  Banner-man 
has  given  a  somewhat  elaborate  account 
of  what  may  be  called  the  final  causes 
of  his  Party.  "  We  would,"  he  said, 
"  put  an  end  to  monopoly  and  privilege 
where  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  and  we  would  en- 
deavour to  secure  to  every  man  the 
best  conditions  of  living,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  done  by  laws  and  customs,  to 
secure  him  also  an  equal  chance  with 
others  of  a  useful  and  happy  life." 
That  is  indeed  a  righteous  aim,  but  it  is 
surely  one  in  which  the  Unionists  may 
share.  Next,  Mr.  Asquith  has  offered 
an  explanation  of  the  differences  that 
have  arisen  in  his  Party.  "The  ties 
of  Party-organisation  "  he  said,  "  have 
from  the  very  nature  of  our  creed 
always  sat  more  loosely  upon  us  than 
upon  our  political  opponents."  Here  at 
least  is  a  remark  that  is  luminous  and 
suggestive.  The  Liberals  are,  so  to 
say  the  Protestants  of  politics;  they 
advance,  as  Evolutionists  would  say, 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity; 
they  are  naturally  fissiparous,  and, 
like  the  Protestants  of  religion,  they 
tend  to  be  carried  away  by  centrifugal 
forces  and  to  split  up  into  sections. 


The  differences  of  Liberals  irresistibly 
recall  to  mind  those  vigorous  lines  in 
which  Dryden  depicts  the  results  of 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

While    crowds     unlearned,    with    rude 

devotion  warm, 
About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm ; 
The  fly-blown   text  creates  a  crawling 

brood 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant 

for  food. 
A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die, 
A    thousand   more    the    perished    race 

supply. 

But  observations,  however  true  and 
just,  upon  the  principles  of  liberalism, 
are  not  of  much  advantage;  for,  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said,  the  first 
object  of  his  Party  should  be  to  show 
the  country  that  "  it  has  great  prac- 
tical ability,"  and  so  to  re-establish 
itself  "as  an  effective  Opposition." 
The  problem  is  an  easy  one  to  state, 
but  the  solution  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
find.  Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted 
me  here  to  point  out  very  briefly 
some  elements  in  the  question  that 
no  practical  politician  can  ignore. 
First,  apart  from  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  the  war,  it  should  be  recog- 
nised that  the  country  is  indisposed 
for  much  reform  at  home.  Epochs 
of  concentration  and  expansion  suc- 
ceed one  another,  and  the  former,  in 
the  sphere  of  domestic  politics,  now 
is  probably  at  its  zenith.  It  is  sheer 
folly  not  to  recognise  the  fact. 
Secondly,  the  undoubted  prosperity 
of  the  country  tends  to  make  men 
content  and  disinclined  to  embark  on 
the  untried  ocean  of  novel  legislation. 
There  are  no  "  griefs  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  for  Parliament  to  utter.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  no  single  item  of  reform  that  is 
eagerly  desired  by  any  important 
section  of  the  people.  The  Licensing 
Question  and  that  of  the  Housing 
of   the   Working   Classes   have  been 
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talked  about,  indeed,  but  even  they 
are  almost  looked  at  with  indifference. 
The  Church  Question  for  a  moment 
seemed  likely  to  become  one  upon 
which  great  events  might  turn,  but 
the  interest  it  aroused  already  seems 
to  languish.  Probably  Army  Reform 
is  the  one  thing  about  which  a  real 
popular  anxiety  is  shown.  Lastly, — 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  point  of 
greatest  moment — it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  with  a  widely  extended 
franchise  both  of  the  great  Parties 
are  in  the  last  resort  based  upon  an 
identical  and  a  popular  foundation ; 
and  that  since  the  Unionist  Alliance 
the  Conservatives  have  been  deeply 
imbued  with  a  tincture  of  Liberalism. 
A  Tory  squire  of  the  old  school  is 
said  to  have  summed  up  the  matter 
thus  :  "  Parties  are  now  divided  into 
Liberals  and  d — d  Liberals."  His 
remark,  if  coarse,  was  terse  and 
shrewd.  It  contains,  indeed,  much 
truth ;  for  both  Parties  must  submit 
in  the  long  run  to  be  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  both,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ideal  aspirations  of 
their  leaders,  must  condescend,  as 
Aristotle  says  of  playwrights,  to  make 
concessions  to  the  weakness  of  their 
audience. 

The  signs  of  the  times,  then,  seem 
to  point  to  a  new  political  era.  These 
questionings  about  the  utility  of 
Party,  these  qualms  of  conscience  of 
the  Liberals,  these  new  Party-names 
and  organisations,  this  attempted 
revival  of  an  old  political  tradition, 
are  not  the  vain  and  meaningless 
work  of  chance.  They  are  the  mani- 
festations, the  outward  marks  of 
inward  change.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  are  watching 
a  great  political  transformation-scene. 
Things  are  in  a  condition  of  flux,  and 
the  outlook  is  full  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt,  for  while  the  old  Party  of 
authority  has  been  leavened  with 
a  latifcudinarian  spirit,  the  historical 


Party  of  expansion  has  been  broken 
up,  and  gropes  blindly  in  the  dark. 
An  unlooked-for  element,  and  one 
that  seems  likely  to  become  more 
important,  the  Imperialist  element, 
has  entered  into  politics,  and  upset 
all  calculations.  Both  Parties  are 
affected  by  it,  and  both  are  of  neces- 
sity compelled  to  take  up  an  attitude 
towards  it.  If  many  persons  are  in 
a  state  of  what  has  been  spoken  of 
with  some  contempt  as  that  of  "  judi- 
cious hesitation,"  it  is  no  wonder.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
possible  at  the  present  moment  to 
state  with  any  accuracy  what  are  the 
differentiating  marks  of  either  Party, 
so  far  have  the  new  currents  borne 
them  from  their  old  moorings.  Mr. 
Morley,  indeed,  has  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  the  field  of  politics  will 
be  divided  for  the  future  between 
Imperialists  and  Socialists,  and  there 
are  grounds  for  his  belief.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  best  chance  for  the 
Liberals  is  to  take  up  with  sincerity 
and  vigour  a  programme  of  social 
reconstruction;  for  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  it,  there  would  at  least 
thereby  be  opened  some  clear  course 
of  action,  some  definite  hope  and  aim. 
But  to  make  forecasts  is  no  part  of 
my  intention ;  it  is  rather,  let  me 
say  again,  to  lay  stress  upon  those 
present  changes,  which,  if  silent  and 
comparatively  unnoticed,  are  none  the 
less  sure.  It  has  been  said  that  "  to 
recognise  a  period  of  transformation 
when  it  comes,  and  to  adapt  them- 
selves honestly  and  rationally  to  its 
laws,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  of  which  men  and 
nations  are  capable."  If  that  is  so, 
and  if  the  nation  be  really  passing 
through  a  period  of  transition,  then 
it  is  the  first  step  in  wisdom  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  any  period,  even  when  the  course 
of  time,  to  use  Plato's  metaphor,  flows 
noiselessly  on  like  a  river  of  oil,  is 
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in  reality  transitional ;  but  there  are 
occasions  when  the  impulses  that 
make  for  change  are  unusually  strong 
and  energetic.  It  is  through  such  a 
period  that  the  nation  is  now  passing. 
Dazzled  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  many  have  let  pass 
unobserved  things  that  lacked  the 
charms  of  adventure  and  romance  and 
did  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  Yet  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  great 
political  Parties  will  not  be  of  the 
same  form  and  texture  at  the  end  of 
the  war  as  they  were  at  its  beginning. 
They  will  persist,  of  course ;  but  they 
will  be  moved  by  new  impulses,  driven 
by  new  forces,  and  will  advance  in 
new  directions.     They  will  take  in  a 


wider  vision,  move  upon  an  ampler 
stage,  and  have  greater  destinies  en- 
trusted to  their  keeping,  for,  to  use 
Lord  Rosebery's  words,  we  live  in 
times  of  glory  and  inspiration.  Ab 
integro  sosclorum  nascitur  ordo.  In 
one  of  the  few  passages  of  his  poetry 
that  have  passed  into  popular  quota- 
tion, Matthew  Arnold  has  compared 
his  country  to  a  weary  Titan  bending 
beneath  the  too  great  orb  of  her  fate. 
Even  the  Liberals  of  the  League 
against  Militarism  and  Aggression, 
though  they  may  exert  a  useful  in- 
fluence in  checking  some  ill-regulated 
zeal,  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Titan  does  not  falter. 

C.  B.  Rotlancb  Eject. 
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Men  of  letters,  in  spite  of  their 
numerous  failings,  are  victims  to  at 
least  one  generous  impulse ;  when 
they  come  into  possession  of  a  good 
thing,  they  needs  must  invite  their 
fellow-creatures  to  share  the  windfall. 
With  them  there  is  no  secret  drink- 
ing, no  furtive,  private  degustation 
of  a  glorious  wine ;  but  when  the 
cask  of  hypocras  or  malvoisie  arrives, 
they  fling  open  their  doors,  withdraw 
the  spigot,  turn  on  the  tap,  and 
invite  the  world  at  large  to  fill  its 
cups.  Compelled  by  this  longing  for 
company  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
cheer  some  men  and  women,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  intimacy  of  the 
late  T.  E.  Brown,  have  commissioned 
one  of  their  number  to  edit,  print, 
and  publish  a  selection  of  letters  from 
his  correspondence,  in  full  confidence 
that  what  they  offer  to  the  world  is 
good,  and  ashamed  to  enjoy  by  them- 
selves a  treat  which  should  be  a 
universal  merrymaking. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  done  his  work  well 
and  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  though 
this  was  a  case  in  which  all  the 
circumstances  made  delicacy  no  less 
difficult  than  imperative.  The  cor- 
respondence of  a  man  so  rich  in 
sympathy,  of  such  abundant  humour, 
so  unrestrained  in  pouring  out  his 
views  on  all  the  aspects  of  any  given 
man   or   book  or  situation,  was   not 
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a  thing  to  be  lightly  given  to  the 
world  in  its  entirety,  while  all  the 
susceptibilities  likely  to  be  wounded 
were  still  open  to  attack.  It  is  barely 
three  years  since  Brown  died,  and 
much  that  he  has  said  was  said  of 
living  persons,  or  of  men  and  women 
and  things  by  them  consecrated  ;  and 
there  was  this  further  difficulty, 
Brown  never  did  understand,  never 
could  understand  that  people  object 
to  being  laughed  at.  Himself  in 
some  of  his  aspects  the  supremest  of 
jokes  to  himself,  he  could  not  believe 
that  others  were  incapable  of  a  similar 
detachment ;  with  him  it  was  all  but 
an  axiom  that  you  may  love  a  man 
and  yet  laugh  at  him,  love  him  the 
more  for  laughing,  and  laugh  the 
more  for  loving  ;  he  was  amazed,  no 
less  than  grieved,  if  ever  it  was 
brought  home  to  him  that,  in  the 
rush  of  irresponsible  fun,  he  had 
hurt,  when  he  intended  to  amuse. 
Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  with  the  purpose  of  winning 
cheap  applause  he  deliberately  carica- 
tured the  weaknesses  of  his  friends 
or  pilloried  their  little  failings; 
his  fun  arose  naturally  out  of 
the  situation,  unsought  for,  free 
from  the  slightest  tinge  of  malice. 
Secure  in  the  correct  interpretation 
of  his  motive  by  those  immediately 
around  him,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his 
prodigal  fancy,  and  by  those  who 
really  knew  him  was  seldom  mis- 
understood ;  but  the  situation  is  now 
changed;  now  this  ineffable  fooling 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  those 
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who  did  not  know  him,  who  would 
see  in  his  words  a  reason  for  thinking 
lightly  of  many  whom  he  truly  valued, 
and  till  the  time  has  come  when  such 
mistakes  shall  be  of  no  importance, 
the  lighter  utterances  of  Brown  must 
remain  a  sealed  book.  Mr.  Irwin  has 
most  carefully,  and  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  writer,  struck  out  every  letter, 
every  line,  which  might  give  pain  by 
misconception. 

Men  have  wondered  why  Brown 
had  such  a  reputation,  why  those 
who  knew  him  spoke  of  him  only  in 
the  superlative,  what  there  was  in 
the  author  of  Fo'cs'le  Yarns  to 
command  adoration.  Fart  of  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  selected  letters,  but  after 
all  only  a  part.  The  letters  give  us 
much,  but  they  cannot  give  us  the 
glorious  voice,  full,  resonant,  tender, 
perhaps  the  very  grandest  instrument 
of  human  speech ;  they  cannot  give 
us  the  flexible  mouth,  the  flashing 
teeth,  the  eyes,  "great  dabs  of  blue 
light  with  black  at  the  bottom,"  nor 
the  whimsical  transitions  from  gravest 
grave  to  gayest  gay,  introduced  by 
some  subtle  change  in  attitude  or 
accent  which  prepared  his  hearers  for 
the  jump,  and  made  his  conversation 
one  great  continuous  whole.  It  was 
possible  to  spend  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day  in  Brown's  society 
without  wearying,  for  he  could  listen 
as  well  as  talk,  and  then  there  was 
always  something  elusive  in  him,  a 
secret  which  you  wished  to  penetrate, 
a  Brown  beyond  the  Brown,  who  ate 
and  laughed  and  walked  and  smoked 
and  fooled  with  you.  It  was  like 
exploring  a  great  rich  country  whose 
frontiers  were  for  ever  receding  ; 
climb  one  hill,  and  beyond  the  rich 
plains  that  opened  to  your  view  was 
yet  another  hill,  and  yet  another ; 
no  man  ever  claimed  to  have  traversed 
the  whole  territory.  Proteus  himself 
was   not  more  changeable  nor  more 


fugacious ;  if  you  wanted  fire,  he 
gave  you  fire,  and  while  you  were 
spreading  your  hands  to  the  blaze, 
he  dashed  himself  in  your  face,  cold 
water,  or  sped  away,  a  whirl  of  chaff. 
Of  all  this  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  letters,  and  those  who  read  them 
in  search  of  opinions  with  which  to 
prop  their  own  feebleness  will  be 
disappointed ;  what  is  to  be  made  of 
a  man  to  whom  one  day  black  is 
white,  and  another  day  pea-green, 
and  yet  another  day  orthodox  black 
again  1  But  for  all  that  there  is  one 
consistent  personality  running  through 
the  whole  book,  one  doctrine  which 
never  fails ;  there  is  always  the 
Brown  who  took  the  world  as  he 
found  it,  who  believed  that  God  sent 
us  into  the  world  to  enjoy  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  place  of  enjoyment  for 
others,  and  who  had  in  himself  such 
a  supreme  faculty  for  enjoyment,  that 
his  joy  was  contagious,  and  of  itself, 
by  itself,  without  premeditation,  with- 
out effort,  made  the  world  enjoyable 
to  all.  We  see  our  stern  philan- 
thropists shake  saddened  heads:  our 
Marthas,  cumbered  with  much  serving 
of  poor  tattered  humanity,  tighten 
their  patient  lips ;  Mrs.  Grundy  looms 
awful  on  the  horizon  ;  but  what  have 
such  as  these  done  to  lighten  the 
general  burden,  that  this  great 
humanist  left  undone  ?  The  weakness 
of  the  philanthropic  constitution  is  its 
tendency  to  see  cases  and  classes,  not 
men  and  women ;  to  your  active 
earnest  philanthropists  three  fourths 
of  mankind  are  so  much  raw  material 
to  be  worked  up  into  something 
different,  and  the  remaining  fourth 
exists  for  the  purposes  of  vicarious 
mendicancy.  In  many  of  its  mani- 
festations philanthropy  becomes  posi- 
tively inhuman,  while  only  the  fewest 
of  its  disciples  are  able  to  resist  the 
manifold  seductions  of  an  easy  popu- 
larity, of  power  lightly  earned,  to  avoid 
fanaticism  and   fussiness.     The   man 
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who  deliberately  goes  about  to  do 
good  steers  a  difficult  course ;  sailing 
serenely  before  the  wind  of  virtuous 
endeavour,  he  is  not  infrequently 
carried  blindly  round  on  unimagined 
whirlpools  to  be  sucked  into  depths 
of  hideous  blackness.  In  Brown 
there  was  no  set  purpose  of  philan- 
thropy, but  there  was  a  far-reaching 
inextinguishable  love  of  his  fellow- 
men,  a  comprehensive  love  which  that 
of  the  professed  philanthropist  is  not. 
He  loved  conversing  with  the  way- 
farers, with  the  peasantry  of  his  own 
island  or  of  any  country  in  which  he 
happened  to  be,  but  simply  on  the 
footing  of  a  common  humanity ;  and 
again  he  was  equally  at  home,  equally 
happy,  equally  interested,  when  his 
company  was  learned  or  rich.  This 
catholicity  of  sympathy  absolutely 
genuine  and  unaffected,  this  real 
recognition  of  equality,  lies  a  step 
above  the  standard  ordinarily  reached 
by  the  conscious  humanitarian. 

A  striking  illustration  of  Brown's 
peculiar  humanity  occurs  in  the 
following  letter,  which  gives  us  also 
a  picture  of  his  father,  a  somewhat 
stern,  scholarly  clergyman  cut  on  the 
eighteenth  century  pattern. 

Yes,  the  man  was  right.  I  do  love  the 
poor  wastrels,  and  you  are  right,  I  have 
it  from  my  father.  He  had  a  way  of 
taking  for  granted  not  only  the  innate 
virtue  of  these  outcasts,  but  their  unques- 
tioned respectability.  He  at  least  never 
questioned  it.     The  effect  was  twofold. 

Some  of  the  "  weak  brethren  "  felt  un- 
comfortable at  being  met  on  those  terms 
of  equality.  My  father  might  have  been 
practising  on  them  the  most  dreadful 
irony  ;  and  they  were  "  that  shy  "  and 
confused.  But  it  was  not  irony,  not  a 
bit  of  it ;  just  a  sense  of  respect,  fine 
consideration  for  the  poor  "  souls,"  well — 
respect,  that's  it,  respect  for  all  human 
beings;  his  respect  made  them  respect- 
able. Wasn't  it  grand?  .  .  .  Pity- 
ing with  an  eternal  pity,  but  not  exposing, 
not  rebuking.  My  father  would  have  con- 
sidered he  was  "  taking  a  liberty  "  if  he 
had  confronted  the  sinner  with  his  sin. 


Doubtless  he  carried  this  too  far.  But 
don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
"weak  brethren"  thought  he  was  con- 
niving at  their  weakness.  Not  they, — 
they  saw  the  delicacy  of  his  conduct. 
You  don't  think, — do  you  ? — that  these 
poor  souls  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
delicacy.  God  only  knows  how  far  down 
into  their  depths  of  misery  and  degra- 
dation the  sweetness  of  that  delicacy 
descends.  It  haunts  the  drunkard's 
dreams,  and  breathes  a  breath  of  purity 
into  the  bosom  of  the  abandoned.  That 
is  the  power  of  a  noble  innocence,  a 
respect  for  our  fellow-creatures, —glib 
phrases,  but  how  little  understood  and 
acted  on  !  With  my  father  it  was  quite 
natural, — he  was  a  hot  hater,  though,  I 
can  tell  you.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  he 
hated  lying,  and  he  hated  presumption, 
and  pretentiousness.  He  loved  sincerity, 
truth,  and  modesty.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
felt  sure  that,  with  these  virtues,  the 
others  could  not  fail  to  be  present.  Was 
he  far  wrong?  Yet  many  people  would 
have  thought  him  stern. 

It  was  just  this  delicacy  which  was 
the  special  strength  of  the  son  ;  he 
did  not  confine  its  exercise  to  wastrels, 
he  extended  it  to  all  alike,  even  to 
those  who  might  think  themselves 
justified  in  shrinking  from  wastrels, 
or  regarding  them  solely  as  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  strenuous  benevolence. 
No  man  was  ever  further  from 
damning  sins  he  had  no  mind  to ; 
here  are  the  concluding  lines  of  a 
letter  written  during  a  tour  in  Wales  : 

No  trippers,  not  even  tourists, — a 
perfect  cessation  of  the  enemy,  a  ces- 
sation of  all  enemies,  except  perhaps 
the  tippling  of  the  natives ;  but  there,  I 
am  no  great  enemy  of  tippling.  It  is 
true  they  lie  down  drunk  in  the  streets, 
but  they  look  so  rosy,  and  altogether 
comely  in  their  honest  cups  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  am  such  a  poor  sleeper,  that  I 
envy  any  one  sound  asleep  wherever 
indulged,  and  however  induced. 

Professionally  Brown  was  a  school- 
master; the  scene  of  his  scholastic 
activities  for  nearly  twenty  years 
was  Clifton  College,  that  splendid 
second  birth  of  the  Arnoldian  ideal. 

d  d  2 
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As  a  schoolmaster  he  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  not  of  the  Pharisees  who 
were  hypocrites,  but  of  the  Pharisees 
who  were  scrupulous,  earnest,  exact- 
ing, who  indeed  imposed  burdens  but 
themselves  cheerfully  bore  the  burdens 
that  they  laid  on  others.  Doubtless 
there  were  those  to  whom  Brown  in 
such  a  position  was  the  squarest  of 
pegs  in  the  roundest  of  holes,  and  he 
himself  has  given  sanction  to  such  a 
conception  by  a  short  poem,  published 
in  the  latest  collection  of  his  verse, 
in  which  he  comprehensively  anathe- 
matises his  brethren  in  the  person  of 
a  "  truculent  quack." 

Brown  certainly  did  not  become 
a  schoolmaster  because  he  was  in 
love  with  the  profession.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  it  was  open  to 
him  to  remain  at  Oxford  a  celibate 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  able  to  command  a 
large  income  from  pupils,  exercising 
his  wit  in  the  Common-Room,  reading 
at  his  leisure,  innocently  elevated  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  seat  at  the 
centre  of  the  universe ;  but,  true  man 
that  he  was,  he  did  not  see  his  soul's 
health  in  celibacy.  Marriage  was  a 
necessity  to  him :  he  could  not  live 
by  books  alone,  he  must  have  love, 
the  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of 
his  tenderness,  he  must  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  human  responsi- 
bilities ;  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  an  income.  Thus  we  find 
him  for  a  short  time  head-master  of 
the  Crypt  School  at  Gloucester  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  Modern  Side 
at  Clifton,  where  he  remained  till 
1892.  Again  we  have  a  strange 
perversity  of  destiny,  for  the  master 
of  the  Modern  Side  was  a  Hellenist 
of  the  purest  water ;  hear  him  on  the 
subject  of  Greek. 

Yes,  you  would  fill  the  school  to 
overflowing,  of  course  you  would,  as  long 
as  other  places  did  not  abandon  the 
old  lines.     But  it  would  be  detestable 


treachery  to  the  cause  of  education,  of 
humanity.  To  me  the  learning  of  any 
blessed  thing  is  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Greek  is  not  learned  by  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  our  public-schoolboys.  But  it 
is  a  baptism  into  a  cult,  a  faith  not  more 
irrational  than  other  faiths  and  cults; 
the  baptism  of  a  regeneration  which 
releases  us  from  I  know  not  what  original 
sin;  and  if  aman  does  not  see  that,  he 
is  a  fool,  such  a  fool  that  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  gravely  asked  me  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  original  sin  in  such  a 
connexion. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  gross  in- 
justice to  assume  that  Brown  took 
upon  himself  duties  which  he  hated, 
or  responsibilities  which  he  neglected. 
The  responsibilities  of  a  schoolmaster 
are  capable  of  being  exaggerated,  as 
well  as  of  being  wholesomely  exer- 
cised. Brown  kicked  privately  at 
the  abuses  of  pedagogy ;  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  felt  that  many  of  his 
colleagues  were  surrendering  some 
privileges  of  our  common  humanity 
in  obedience  to  laws  imposed  with  a 
reckless  indifference  to  the  well-being 
of  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
wield  as  well  as  obey  them ;  he  saw 
the  injustice  of  loading  schoolmasters 
with  the  burden  of  the  vicarious 
virtue  of  parents,  who  are  not  always 
themselves  virtuous,  or  enlightened, 
or  refined,  or  anything  that  gives 
them  a  right  to  prescribe  the  conduct 
of  men  who  are  all  these  things. 
Thus  his  quarrel  was  not  with  Clifton 
but,  as  he  himself  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  with  any  place  where  there 
were  boys;  not  that  he  objected  to 
the  boys,  as  boys,  but  to  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  conditions  imposed 
by  life  in  a  puerile  community,  nor 
did  he  willingly  submit  to  that 
modern  conception  of  a  schoolmaster 
which  makes  him  the  servant  not  the 
master  of  his  pupils.  Surely  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  Brown's 
view  ;  he  was  quite  content  to  prac- 
tise honourably  and  generously  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  but"not  the 
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exaggerated  duties  of  his  profession ; 
the  boys  must  come  up  to  him,  he 
must  not  be  required  to  go  down  to 
them.  He  was  a  house-master  and 
the  boys  in  his  house  had  a  distinc- 
tive character  of  their  own,  though 
there  was  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not 
entirely  devote  himself  to  them ;  but 
perhaps  they  were  none  the  worse  for 
knowing  that  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  establishment  was  one 
Brown,  who  could  on  occasion  use 
words  which  made  you  feel  miserably 
small  and  uncomfortably  naked,  and 
who  could  be  relied  on  to  set  an 
illimitable  quantity  of  lines.  Con- 
fronted with  the  sterner  difficulties 
of  a  schoolmaster,  he  sometimes 
uttered  a  few  sentences  in  his  own 
house  which  told  beyond  its  walls 
and  braced  the  moral  sense  of  the 
whole  school. 

The  boys  knew  him  best  by  his 
occasional  sermons  in  chapel,  or  by 
his  addresses  in  Big  School  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  and  here  Brown  was 
incorrigible;  put  him  on  a  platform 
or  in  a  pulpit,  and  in  ten  minutes  he 
was  clean  off  his  feet,  borne  into  a 
region  where  prudence  is  not  supreme 
legislator. 

An  illustration  of  what  used  to 
happen  is  supplied  by  a  letter  written 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  after  he  had 
retired  from  Clifton. 

My  lecture  in  Douglas  on  "Old  Kirk 
Braddan"  was  a  failure.  The  people 
were  most  hearty  and  indulgent;  so  it 
must  have  been  my  own  fault.  Portraits 
of  my  father,  and  my  brother  Hugh,  were 
botched  and  feeble.  You  will  not  see 
them.  The  fact  is  the  people  were  too 
indulgent,  stimulated  me  to  unstinted 
mimicry, — buffonery, — what  you  will. 
And  they  laughed  and  laughed,  till  with 
horror  I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  treating  the  old  Braddan  life  as 
a  school  of  comedy,  of  which  my  father 
constituted  the  central  figure  and  pro- 
tagonist. Some  tender  things  I  believe 
I  said,  but  the  subjective  condition  of  my 
hearers,  aggravated  by  my  own  impu- 


dence,  carried    everything  away  into  a 
whirling  gulf  of  farce.     Vce  mihi  ! 

Hence     it    was     that    a    Sunday 
evening  lecture   from   Brown   was  a 
treat  to   which   all  the   masters,  and 
the  more  intelligent  boys,  looked  for- 
ward ;    however   excellent  his  inten- 
tions   (and     to    avoid      mishaps    he 
invariably  wrote  at  least  his  sermons), 
however  deep  and  painful  the  subse- 
quent contrition,  every  knowing  man 
or   boy  in  the   room  was   bound    to 
be  simmering  with  wholesome  mirth 
before  the  end  of   the  lecture.     He 
would  jump  from  a   sympathetic  ex- 
position of  a  poet  to  a  discourse  on 
criticism,    and    before    his    audience 
knew    where   they    were,    they   were 
listening    to   an    imaginary   dialogue 
between  Dr.  Johnson   and  Matthew 
Arnold  in  Heaven  ;  he  would  begin 
with  some  wise  and  sensible  observa- 
tions on  manners,  admonish  the  com- 
pany to  be  tender  of  the  weaknesses 
of   their  fellow-men,  bethink  himself 
of    St.     Paul    "  who    suffered    fools 
gladly,"  and  then  away  to  a  discourse 
on  the  right  way  to  treat   fools,  on 
the  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  them  by 
careful  handling,  and  he  would  end 
with  a  very  solemn   recommendation 
that    men    should    be   economical  in 
their   use  of  fools.     It  was  not  safe 
to  ask  him  to  lecture  on  hymns,  for 
he  would  remember  the  bad  ones  as 
well  as  those  of  which  he  approved, 
and  he  would  leave   in  his  hearers' 
minds  no  shadow  of   a  doubt  as    to 
which  he    thought  bad  and   why  he 
thought  them  so.     Even  in  chapel  he 
was  once  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to 
give  illustrations  of  the  impropriety 
of    tacking  the    Doxology  on   to  all 
Psalms  irrespective    of   the    context. 
Similarly  in    the    pulpit    he    would 
abandon  his  written  sermon  and  start 
on  themes  which,  though  reverently 
and   strongly   handled,    were    better 
suited  to  another  audience.     If  there 
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is  truth  in  wine,  there  is  to  many 
men  truth  on  the  platform;  they 
must  say  what  they  think  or  feel  at 
the  time ;  old  irritations  assert  them- 
selves ;  the  power  of  saying  well, 
what  were  better  left  unsaid,  exer- 
cises an  irresistible  beguilement ;  and 
so  the  great  instrument  of  Brown's 
mind  quivering  under  the  excitement 
of  public  speaking  responded  unex- 
pectedly, over  vehemently,  to  some 
forgotten  touch. 

In  this  fact  you  have  the  whole 
man,  the  explanation  of  the  incon- 
sistencies that  often  astonished  and 
puzzled  his  acquaintance.  There  may 
have  been,  and,  as  he  thought  so, 
there  probably  was,  an  inner  in- 
accessible Brown  living  its  own  life 
impervious  to  shocks  from  outside, 
but  the  Brown  with  which  his  fellow- 
men  came  into  contact,  the  external, 
approachable,  but  not  permeable 
Brown,  was  a  full-stringed  instrument 
tuned  to  respond  to  any  note  that 
might  be  sounded  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
the  response  was  always  stronger  and 
fuller  than  the  exciting  note.  No 
note  that  was  genuine  and  true,  how- 
ever feeble,  however  encumbered  or 
confused  with  its  enharmonics,  failed 
to  meet  with  its  answering  note. 
Thus,  however  far  he  might  be  from 
the  ordinary  life  of  his  colleagues, 
there  was  always  something  in  him 
ready  to  respond  to  something  in 
them ;  and  in  spite  of  his  resentment 
of  some  of  the  Cliftonian  ideals,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  bulk  of  his 
published  letters  were  written  in  the 
perfect  assurance  of  sympathy  to  men 
who  were  or  had  been  his  colleagues 
at  Clifton. 

A  big  school  is  a  great  community ; 
it  can  only  do  its  work  well  when  the 
separate  components  of  that  com- 
munity are  of  various  sorts,  sizes, 
strengths,  and  even  weaknesses.  He 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  essay 
to  prescribe  the  point  at  which  Brown's 


influence  ended  at  Clifton;  directly 
or  indirectly  he  touched  every  man 
there,  possibly  every  boy.  He  might 
appear  to  trifle  at  masters'  meetings, 
deliberately  to  drench  in  cold  water 
aspirations  that  seemed  magnificent; 
but  a  school  cannot  be  given  over 
entirely  to  the  men  who  merely 
elaborate  a  routine,  however  good  that 
routine.  Life  to  be  healthy  must  be 
something  more  than  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  prescribed  duties;  it  is 
better  that  men  should  occasionally 
kick  with  the  extravagance  of  a 
cancan,  than  that  they  should  in- 
variably tread  in  measured  pace  the 
decent  harmonious  round.  Though 
perhaps  innocent  of  any  such  inten- 
tion, Brown  kept  Clifton  sweety  kept 
pouring  into  her  the  greater  light  of 
the  artistic  life,  the  antidote  to  that 
horrible  conception  of  a  school,  so  dear 
to  some  parents  and  governing  bodies, 
as  a  place  where  useful  information  is 
dealt  out  by  the  hour  and  where 
learning  has  no  home. 

Of  Brown's  minor  indiscretions 
there  has  survived  in  the  memories 
of  Clifton  men  a  speech  made  in  pro- 
posing the  health  of  the  Council  at 
a  public  dinner,  which  used  for  many 
years  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
summer  term.  The  Council,  the 
masters,  the  sixth  form,  and  the 
friends  of  the  school  attended  this 
decorous  festivity,  so  naturally  it  was 
an  occasion  for  the  profuse  distribu- 
tion of  rhetorical  butter;  on  this 
particular  occasion  Clifton  happening 
to  have  reached  her  zenith,  having 
won  countless  scholarships  and  demon- 
strated her  cricket  to  be  on  a  level 
with  that  of  older  schools,  there  was 
a  perfect  orgy  of  self-congratulation. 
Dr.  Percival,  dwelling  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  which  he  was  justifiably 
proud,  had  paid  well-earned  compli- 
ments to  the  sixth  form ;  they,  he  said, 
were  the  backbone  of  the  school.  This 
phrase  unhappily    tickled   the  fancy 
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of  the  Councillors;  each  as  he  took 
up  his  parable  adverted  to  it,  till 
they  worried  the  poor  thing  beyond 
its  natural  death.  In  due  course  it 
fell  upon  Brown  as  senior  assistant 
master  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
Council.  Unfortunately  remembering 
Menenius  Agrippa,  he  took  a  new 
departure,  and  scornfully  flinging  over 
his  shoulder  the  remnants  of  the 
backbone,  he  compared  the  Council 
to, — well,  to  a  more  central  region  of 
the  school's  anatomy,  and  proceeded,  in 
almost  Rabelaisian  detail,  to  comment 
on  its  useful  functions.  It  was  all 
done  in  good  part,  but  by  a  mysterious 
operation  of  nature's  laws  Councils  of 
all  kinds  are  impervious  to  humour; 
here  and  there  a  councillor,  whether 
of  a  school  or  a  town  or  a  county,  may 
be  capable  of  a  smile  or  even  a  chuckle, 
but  the  great  laughter  of  the  early 
gods  is  beyond  them ;  it  terrifies  their 
righteous  souls,  scatters  consternation 
through  their  solemn  ranks,  as  though 
a  worthy  housewife,  listening  for  the 
postman's  knock,  should  suddenly  be 
saluted  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

That  greater  laughter  was  in 
Brown's  whole  being;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  scratch  him.  Scratch 
your  Russian  and  you  are  certain  of 
your  Tartar,  but  there  was  no  such 
certainty  in  scratching  Brown.  He 
might  bear  down  upon  you  in  full 
canonicals,  bewigged,  rustling  in  silken 
cassock,  a  full-blown  parson  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  he  might 
advance  threatening,  birch  in  hand, 
a  Busby ;  boys  who  scratched  him 
invariably  found  the  Busby. 

In  1892  Brown  retired  from  Clifton 
and  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  his 
native  country,  the  Eden  of  his 
dreams ;  from  this  refuge  the  better 
part  of  his  correspondence  was  dated. 
His  wife  had  died  four  years  before 
he  left  Clifton. 

I  try  to  force  my  poor  nervous  spirit 
to  take  this  limitation*     But  oh,  how 


hard !  I  try  to  live  and  think  and  feel 
just  de  die  in  diem.  I  try  to  fence  in  for 
each  day  a  sort  of  cofferdam  of  exclusion ; 
but  the  past  comes  from  great  depths 
which  are  uncontrollable  by  any  engineer- 
ing of  mine,  and  the  future  spreads  its 
enormous  vacuum  .  .  .  one  thing 
emerges — my  absolute  belief  in  immor- 
tality. .  .  .  Now  I  feel  my  body  to 
be  nothing  but  an  integument  and  the 
inveteracy  of  the  material  association  to 
be  a  tie  little  more  than  momentary  and 
quite  carnal.  Death  is  the  key  to  another 
room,  and  it  is  the  very  next  room. 

Yes,  there  was  more  in  Brown 
than  the  great  laughter ;  there  was 
also  the  great  capacity  for  tears.  No 
whining,  puling,  whimpering  wail  was 
his,  but  the  honest  outpouring  of  a 
strong  hearty  man.  With  the  different 
aspects  of  sorrow  his  sympathy  was 
no  less  fine,  delicate,  intuitive,  and 
true,  than  with  all  that  is  mirthful. 
How  did  he,  a  man,  come  to  surmise, 
to  feel  along  with  all  else  even  the 
physical  distress  of  a  mother  who  has 
lost  her  child  1  That  he  did  so  stands 
recorded  in  a  short  poem,  Mater 
Dolorosa,  written  in  dialect,  as  such 
things  must  be;  the  poor  ignorant 
material- minded  loving  woman  clutches 
at  your  throat ;  you  choke,  you  sob, 
your  tears  are  mingled  with  hers. 
Strange  that  he  whose  literary  ambi- 
tion was  to  have  written  just  one 
story,  "the  shortest  possible,  a  mere 
page  or  two,"  which  should  thus 
capture  and  annihilate  his  reader, 
was  unaware  that  he  had  done  the 
thing  in  verse ! 

The  Manx  dialect,  so  easily  inter- 
preted, is  still  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  who  might  otherwise  enjoy 
Brown's  poems;  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  relegate  him  to  that  limbo 
of  the  not  quite  literary  men  among 
whose  ranks  stands  (if  dialect  fixes 
the  line)  the  illustrous  figure  of 
Burns ;  and  yet  who  would  give 
Tam  O'Shanter  for  all  that  Burns 
wrote  to  please  the  Edinburgh 
drawing-rooms?    The  use  and  abuse 
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of  dialect  is,  however,  too  big 
a  question  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
There  remains  Brown's  intense  local 
patriotism ;  every  inch  of  his  native 
island  was  sacred  to  him ;  he  knew 
it  from  end  to  end,  every  hill,  every 
glen,  Port  Erin  and  its  cliffs,  the 
Curragh  and  its  flowery  winding 
paths,  and  black  bogs  lit  up  by  that 
perfect  flower,  the  bog-bean :  the 
whole  in  his  eyes  was  beautiful.  And 
so  it  was  with  the  people ;  nobody 
understood  their  weaknesses  better, 
or  exposed  them  more  frankly,  but 
for  all  this  he  loved  them  passion- 
ately, and  they  him.  But  this  capa- 
city of  affection  for  a  little  corner  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  was 
after  all  only  a  symptom  in  Brown ; 
had  he  been  born  elsewhere,  had 
Jedburgh  claimed  him  her  son,  or 
Exmoor,  or  some  rich  English  county 
of  the  Midland  region,  gracious  with 
trees,  spreading  its  spacious  meadows 
to  a  kindly  wind,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same ;  he  would  have 
known  every  path,  every  stile,  every 
nook  where  flowers  are  to  be  found, 
every  streamlet,  every  pool  and  the 
innermost  lives  of  all  the  men  and 
women  within  his  reach ;  of  all,  not 
only  of  the  poor  and  humble,  but  of 
the  rich,  possibly  even  of  that  most 
inaccessible,  most  intractable  middle- 
class.  There  was  no  room  in  Brown 
for  Thackeray's  hatred  of  the  snob, 
for  Flaubert's  physical  dread  of  the 
bourgeois ;  in  all  he  found  something 
to  love  and  admire,  in  all,  too,  some- 
thing to  laugh  at  and  with.  It  was 
not  because  he  was  a  Manxman,  but 
because  he  was  a  complete  man,  that 
he  could  write  as  follows  in  describing 
an  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  Caine  to  some  elderly 
islanders. 


The  songs  opened  with  Rock  of  Ages. 
This  was  rather  stiff;  but  the  leader  was 
a  Gorry,  a  beautiful  descendant  of  the 


Vikings,  whose  face  was  lighted  up  with 
a  perfectly  divine  illumination  of  piety 
and  tenderness,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  sang  with  him.  The  poor  old 
things  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  religious  service,  could  not  suddenly 
disuse  their  methodistical  traditions  and 
habits.  Several  hymns  followed,  and  it 
was  not  without  a  kind  of  shock  that  we 
found  ourselves  at  last  involved  in  the 
frank  nonsense  of  Hunt  the  Wren  ! 
.  .  .  The  old  chaps,  distrusting  their 
power  of  entertainment,  had  imported 
into  the  gathering  a  very  *•  young  chap," 
one  K.  (but  all,  young  and  old,  are  K.'s). 
He  was  dressed  to  the  nines,  played  the 
fiddle,  and  sang  music-hall  horrors,  dally- 
ing with  a  cigar  (!)  which  he  smoked 
nonchalantly  as  he  sang. 

To  see  the  old  people  under  this  ribald 
treatment !  Bock  of  Ages  !  what  a 
boulever8ement  !  They  evidently  thought 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  appear  other- 
wise than  pleased.  So  they  twisted  their 
dear  old  facial  muscles  into  the  most 
complicated  skeins  of  quasi-apprehension, 
and  "  waited  for  the  day "  of  a  proper 
recovery. 

The  next  hymn  they  sang,  Jesus,  Lover 
of  my  Soul,  they  did  sing.  A  gentle 
protest,  but  a  most  heart-felt  burst  of 
religious  fervour ;  a  very  ecstasy.  Do 
you  wonder  if  I  trembled,  and  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears  ? 

K.  was  all  unconscious.  K.  fell  back 
and  resumed  his  fiddle  with  a  fine  alert- 
ness which  did  him  credit, — never  turned 
a  hair.  But  afterwards,  C.  (an  old  sailor, 
who  had  taken  the  chair)  apologised  to 
me  privately.  "  A  young  man,  you  see. 
Of  course  there  must  be  all  sorts,  and  we 
thought  that  a  little  .  .  .  well,  it's 
not  the  thing,  no  no !  but  still,  for 
all  .  .  ."  and  so  forth.  That  kind, 
sagacious,  equitable  old  C. 

In  another  part  of  this  letter, 
speaking  of  the  speech  in  which  this 
same  C.  proposed  the  health  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  Brown,  who  describes 
it  as  an  absolutely  perfect  speech 
further  says : 

C.  tore  away,  broke  Priscian's  head  a 
thousand  times  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
assaulted  the  Nine  with  untamed  audacity, 
and  through  rape,  fire,  and  murder  strode 
on,  a  very  storm  of  splendid  anacoluthon, 
and  devil-take-the-hindmost. 
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Brown  would  have  found  C.  or 
his  analogue  everywhere,  even  in 
less  promising  localities  than  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  he  has  been  made 
to  pay  too  dearly  for  his  attach- 
ment to  his  native  country  and  its 
language;  men  have  learned  to 
think  of  him  as  "  some  struggling 
local  poet,"  and  tacitly  exclude  him 
from  the  ranks  of  full-blown  literary 
men.  Readers  of  Brown's  letters 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting this  unfortunate  mistake,  and 
reap  their  reward  in  so  doing.  They 
will  learn,  for  instance,  how  he 
studied  Petrarch,  not  in  order  to 
learn  Italian,  but  to  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  Petrarch's  contem- 
poraries to  whom  Petrarch  was  a 
power,  to  see  him  as  they  saw  him. 
Similarly  he  delighted  in  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church;  he 
did  not  read  them  for  their  doctrines, 
butfor  their  form,  their  style,  to 
get  behind  their  minds  and  feelings; 
he  even  took  pleasure  in  eighteenth 
century  Latin,  in  the  commentaries 
of  great  scholars :  "  It's  the  most 
glorious  fun  to  watch  the  smart  cut 
and  thrust  of  these  old  boys,  and 
hear  them  hurl  their  putidissimus 
Me  fungus  at  one  another's  heads." 
But  he  was  not  a  critical  reader  in 
one  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  he  did  not 
weigh  and  balance  minutely ;  he 
urged  his  friends  to  "  soak "  in  any 
particular  literature,  to  get  them- 
selves saturated  with  it,  if  they  were 
to  achieve  the  highest  enjoyment; 
not  that  he  was  incapable  of  minute 
criticism ;  he  could  put  his  finger  with 
unfailing  touch  on  the  exact  word  or 
turn  in  a  sentence  which  gave  it 
force.  Before  all  things  he  was  a 
literary  catholic;  he  could  show  his 
appreciation  in  the  same  letter  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Bishop 
Heber. 

His  claims  for  himself  were 
modest ;  here  they  are  : 


Your  idea  of  forcing  or  fostering  the 
sale  of  my  little  books  is  most  amusing. 
But  it  shows  the  kindness  of  your  heart. 

It  is  odd,  but, — do  you  know  ? — I  have 
a  perfectly  serene  confidence  in  their 
future.  How  it  will  come  to  pass  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  nor  does  it  much 
matter.  A  child,  perhaps  yet  unborn, 
will  do  it.  A  great  poet  is  yet  to  be,  a 
Manx  poet,  transcending  all  our  "  small 
doins."  He  will  be  called  Kewish,  Shim- 
min,  Quayle,  Cottier.  All  right!  He 
will  stumble  across  my  old  ditties,  he 
will  love  them,  he  will  muse,  the  fire 
will  be  kindled,  and  at  the  last  he  will 
speak  with  his  tongue.  And  he  will  say — 
"  This  man  was  my  brother,  my  father, 
my  own  real  self."  Through  Kewish  I 
shall  find  utterance,  through  Shimmin, 
through  Quayle,  through  Cottier.  Even 
so  my  heart  goes  stretching  back  to 
some  possible  progenitor  whom  I'd  give 
worlds  to  find.  I  cannot  find  him ;  but 
I  shall  be  found,  though  after  many 
days, — found  of  Cottier,  Quayle,  Shim- 
min, Kewish.  You'll  see  I  Ah  no,  you'll 
not.  Dear  friend,  you  and  I  will  be  far 
away.  At  any  rate,  under  the  sweet 
Manx  sod  we  knew  and  cherished  we 
shall  sleep  the  last  sleep.  And  Kewish 
will  be  the  boee  (boy).  He  will  be  the 
poet  of  the  twentieth  century.  How  he 
will  yearn  towards  us  I  He  will  handle 
loftier  themes,  and  broader  branches  will 
issue  from  his  stem ;  but  his  roots  will 
be  in  our  ashes,  in  the  bed  of  dialectic 
homeliness  which  we  have  laid.  There 
now  !  And  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
feeding  the  young  native  genius  with 
racy  sap  sending  up  the  blossoms  to 
bloom  in  Manx  air,  and  make  all  Manx 
men  and  women  happy.  Kewish  will,  I 
doubt  not,  give  readings  of  our  booklets, 
just  to  give  the  people  a  notion  of  what 
this  old  stuff  was  like.  Kewish  will 
shed  the  tear  of  sympathetic  divination. 
Leave  it  to  Kewish  I  A  "  gran'  "  chap — 
Kewish! 

Any  account  of  Brown  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
his  passion  for  what  is  compendiously 
called  Nature.  This  is  a  region  in 
which  the  well-advised  tread  with 
caution;  for,  to  be  quite  candid,  we 
are  rather  over  done  with  Nature 
nowadays  ;  lakes  and  mountains 
and  sunsets  and  birds  and  plants 
and   the   whole   Wordsworthian   and 
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Buskinian  paraphernalia  are  shed 
upon  us  somewhat  mercilessly ;  many 
pages  of  modern  books  read  like  a 
scene-painter's  directions  or  a  market- 
gardener's  catalogue.  Brown's  love 
of  Nature, — the  phrase  is  inevitable 
— was  something  different  from  all 
this ;  he  was  not  so  much  an  ob- 
server, as  an  enthusiast,  nay  a  real 
passionate  lover ;  there  was  some- 
thing mystic  in  his  attachment,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  attractive,  because 
of  its  reserves ;  he  did  not  open 
readily  this  inmost  shrine  of  his 
heart;  there  was  a  certain  pudi- 
bundity  about  him,  the  chaste  awe 
of  the  virgin  lover. 

He  read  a  certain  humanity  into 
natural  things,  feeling  for  them  as 
though  actually  living  and  sentient. 
The  Jungfrau,  when  the  sunset  glow 
had  gone,  appalled  him  as  being  dead, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  note  her  recovery 
under  the  moonlight;  mountain 
streams  were  always  to  him  "  little 
scamps"  playing  mischievous  merry 
pranks  among  the  hills,  and  he  was 
genuinely  sorry  for  the  untimely  fate 
of  a  rill  in  Ireland,  which,  rising  in 
a  tarn  on  the  top  of  a  headland,  only 
lived  to  tumble  abruptly  over  a  cliff 
into  the  sea;  there  was  pathos  to 
him  in  this  short  career.  The  scents 
in  the  glens,  or  still  more  flowery 
curraghs,  seemed  to  stir  some  deeper 
emotion  in  him  than  the  mere  sense 
of  smell ;  it  was  as  though  the 
elemental  forces  entered  into  him, 
and  he  became  one  of  them ;  his 
mood  became  mysteriously  communi- 


cated to  his  companion,  who  would 
not  have  been  amazed  had  birds 
suddenly  come  to  flutter  around  his 
head,  or  the  "small  deer"  of  the. 
island  crowded  round  his  feet,  had 
the  trees  bowed,  had  the  rocks  moved 
out  of  his  path,  had  he  burst  out 
into  some  wild  melody,  had  he  strode 
on  among  his  subjects,  a  conquering 
but  unconscious  Orpheus. 

There  is  an  old,  old  story  known 
to  Christian  men  as  well  as  to  Pagans 
long  ago.  It  tells  us  how  a  ship 
was  sailing  past  the  Echinades,  and 
in  the  stillness  of  a  calm  a  voice 
was  heard  calling  for  one  Thamus, 
an  Egyptian  passenger  on  board. 
Thamus  was  at  first  frightened,  but 
at  last  responded  ;  and  thereupon  the 
voice  bid  him  announce  at  a  certain 
headland  hard  by  that  Great  Pan 
was  dead;  and  when  he  had  done 
so,  from  all  the  shore  broke  out  a 
mighty  wailing,  and  ran  along  the 
filmy  cliffs,  and  was  carried  far  up 
into  the  hills.  When  this  loving 
son  of  the  little  island  suddenly  fell 
stricken  at  Clifton  to  breathe  out 
his  glorious  soul  in  a  few  painless 
moments,  did  no  message  reach  his 
native  land?  Did  no  traveller  on 
that  October  night  hear  above  the 
beating  of  the  paddles  that  carried 
him  to  Ireland,  a  cry  of  sorrow  in 
the  impending  cliffs  of  Man,  a  uni- 
versal lamentation  rising  from  her 
hills?  Had  one  claimed  to  have 
done  so  there  would  have  been  those 
not  unwilling  to  believe  his  tale. 
J.  C.  Tarveb. 
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The  horror  of  the  reported  mas- 
sacre at  Pekin  is  yet  fresh  in  men's 
minds,  and  though  the  report,  like 
so  many  others  emanating  from  the 
Far  East,  was  untrue,  and  though 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  has 
proved  happier  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  circum- 
stances, yet  for  five  long  weeks  Europe 
went  through  the  unique  experience 
of  being  unable  to  obtain  news  from 
its  representatives,  beleaguered  in  an 
Asiatic  city  only  sixty  miles  from  a 
port  in  which  European  men-of-war 
were  riding  at  anchor. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is 
that  the  Chinese  question  has  come 
upon  us  at  last  with  a  vengeance. 
Having  baffled  the  trained  diplo- 
matists who  for  years  have  represented 
Europe  in  their  midst,  the  Chinese, 
whether  representing  their  country  as 
a  whole  or  not,  at  least  representing  a 
formidable  fighting  force  of  thousands 
of  well-armed  men  with  quick-firing 
guns,  have  shown  a  clear  intention  of 
driving  Europe  out  of  China;  and 
Europe,  in  its  impotence,  has  had 
to  call  upon  Japan  to  save  it  from 
being  driven  headlong   into  the  sea. 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
found  interesting  to  consider  certain 
conditions  under  which  large  masses 
of  men  of  Chinese  race  are  settled 
as  colonists  under  the  English  crown 
within  ten  days'  sail  of  Hong  Kong 
itself. 

A  story  is  told  by  a  high  official 
that,  while  on  leave  in  England,  he 
once  mentioned  in  the  hunting-field 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  the 
Straits  Settlements,  when  a  man  near 
him   remarked,   in    the    intervals    of 


lighting  a  cigar,    "  Ah,   that's  some- 
where in  South  America,  is  it  not  1 " 

Although  the  belief  that  the  Straits 
Settlements  are  somewhere  in  South 
America  is  probably  not  very  general, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  vagueness  in 
many  minds  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  Straits  and  as  to  its  exact  where- 
abouts, although  Penang  and  Singa- 
pore are  familiar  names  to  every 
traveller  to  the  Far  East.  The 
Chinese  have  for  very  many  years 
migrated  south  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  in  large  numbers  and  settled 
in  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  in 
lesser  numbers  in  Malacca.  In  Singa- 
pore, the  possession  of  which  island, 
whose  fine  harbour  is  the  port  of  call 
for  the  whole  of  the  Far  East,  we 
owe  to  the  genius  and  foresight  of 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  population 
is  overwhelmingly  Chinese.  The 
population  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
is  given  as  slightly  over  half  a 
million ;  the  exact  numbers  of  each 
nationality  are  not  given,  but  the 
Malay  population,  with  other  natives 
from  India,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra, 
will  hardly  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand;  Europeans  in  the 
Straits  are  counted  by  hundreds  only, 
and  we  shall  hardly  be  far  wrong 
in  placing  the  Chinese  population, 
Straits-born  and  pure  Chinese  to- 
gether, at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  Every  street  in  Penang 
and  Singapore  swarms  with  China- 
men. His  jinricksha,  that  glorified 
perambulator  with  spider-wheels,  con- 
venient hood,  and  an  athletic  Chinese 
runner  between  the  long  slender 
shafts,  is  far  the  most  convenient 
vehicle  plying  for  hire.     His  country- 
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men  meet  one  at  every  tarn ;  one  sees 
them  jogging  along  on  their  way  to 
market  with  great  baskets  full  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  or  swarming  along 
the  walls  of  unfinished  houses  like 
ants  upon  an  ant-heap,  adjusting 
beams  or  hammering  on  the  shingles, 
or  wooden  tiles,  of  the  hard  wooden 
roof.  The  harbours  are  full  of  Chinese 
tong-kongs,  rough  heavy  boats,  rudely 
jostling  one  another  as  they  push 
alongside  the  steamers  and  ply  for 
custom.  In  the  business-quarters  on 
shore  whole  streets  are  formed  by 
Chinese  shops,  where  may  be  seen 
the  sleek  shop-keepers  and  merchants 
clad  in  flowing  robes  and  counting 
gains  and  losses.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  Chinese  mer- 
chants are  well  thought  of  by  English 
men  of  business,  for  though  slow  to 
strike  a  bargain,  when  they  do  so 
they  keep  it.  Their  word  is  as  good 
as  their  bond ;  but  the  same,  it  is 
said,  cannot  always  be  predicated  of 
the  Japanese.  Chinese  men  of  busi- 
ness bid  fair  to  monopolise  much  of 
the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  Chinese  element  there  has  been 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  us  more  than 
once.  For  the  wealthy  Chinaman 
is  a  very  splendid  and  a  very  arro- 
gant person,  even  in  a  British  colony. 
He  spends  his  money  very  much  as 
our  rich  men  do ;  he  loves  good  horses, 
and  fine  houses,  and  gardens  well 
laid  out,  and  brave  apparel,  and  an 
army  of  servants ;  he  is  charitable 
and  benevolent ;  he  will,  on  occasion, 
entertain  you  with  a  princely  hos- 
pitality. Yet  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  your  smiling  and  courteous 
host  (for  nobody  can  be  more  ex- 
quisitely polite  than  your  Chinaman) 
lies  ever  the  unspoken  thought : 
foreign  devil. 

There  were  riots  and  troubles  in 
the  Straits  a  few  years  ago  over  some 
Chinese  questions  ;  our  troops  at  Sin- 


gapore were  kept  under  arms,  but 
the  weak  governor  of  the  day  did 
not  permit  them  to  act,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  for  some 
three  days  the  lower  portion  of  Singa- 
pore was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  rioters.  In  Penang  serious 
apprehensions  were  felt  for  the  safety 
of  the  European  population,  with 
many  ladies  and  children,  living  for 
the  most  part  in  isolated  villas  scattered 
along  outlying  roads  which  the  slender 
military  and  police  garrison  were  quite 
inadequate  to  guard.  The  danger 
passed,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many 
well  qualified  to  judge  it  left  our 
prestige  irretrievably  damaged.  The 
horrors  of  recent  events  in  China 
Proper  recall  those  days  of  appre- 
hension. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  rich  tin- 
mines  on  the  main  land  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  on  the  edges  of  which  the 
islands  of  Penang  and  Singapore, 
vastly  important  as  they  are  to  us, 
lie  as  mere  specks  upon  the  map, 
which  led  to  the  first  influx  of  Chinese 
immigrants  to  the  Native  States  of 
Perak,  Selangor,  Pahang,  and  Sungei 
Ujong,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
These  Malay  States,  sparsely  in- 
habited by  an  amiable  and  indolent 
race,  mere  jungle-places,  to  use  the 
Malay  phrase,  were  till  then  unde- 
veloped and  practically  unknown. 
The  influx  of  pork  eating  barbarians 
who  threatened  to  overwhelm  their 
country  by  mere  force  of  numbers  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  proud  Maho- 
medan  inhabitants :  the  conflict  of 
races  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Perak  War ;  and  Perak  was  only 
embarked  on  its  career  of  prosperity, 
as  pioneer  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
through  the  tact  and  administrative 
genius  of  Sir  Hugh  Low.  The 
other  Protected  Native  States,  Crown 
colonies  in  everything  but  name,  have 
not  been  slow  to  follow  in  its  wake. 

The  extension  of  the  railway-system 
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all  over  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  for 
many  years  been  pushed  on  with 
great  energy  and  determination,  and 
the  fact  that  in  both  Perak  and 
Selangor,  the  richest  and  most  enter- 
prising of  these  States,  the  current 
expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue  by 
a  million  dollars  is  probably  due 
entirely  to  this  circumstance.  An 
English  loan  of  half  a  million  sterling 
for  railway-extension  in  the  Peninsula 
has  been  negotiated. 

Taking  the  Chinese  population  on 
the  mainland  as  being  not  less  than 
four  hundred  thousand,  and  regarding 
the  Native  States  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  as  being  (as  in  fact  they 
are,)  commercially  and  geographically 
one,  we  find  here  an  area  of  land, 
among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in 
the  world,  over  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  producing  an 
annual  revenue  of  over  fifteen  million 
dollars,  with  a  population  of  over  one 
million,  of  which  some  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  are  Chinese  and 
Straits-born  Chinese.  We  see  that 
the  vast  problem  now  arising  from 
the  imbroglio  at  Pekin,  and  engaging 
(some  say  baffling)  the  combined 
wisdom  of  Europe,  has  yet  another 
phase  which  touches  England  very 
nearly,  because  exclusively,  and  to 
which  she  may  do  well  to  give  some 
attention. 

But  to  turn  to  the  more  personal 
aspects  of  the  Chinaman  as  I  knew 
him  during  six  years  of  work  in  his 
midst  in  the  State  of  Perak,  for  which 
Chinese  enterprise  has  done  so  much. 
In  any  one  of  the  numerous  tin-mines 
may  be  seen  swarms  of  Chinese  coolies 
running  along  the  swaying  planks 
which  serve  as  a  pathway  from  the 
top  of  the  mine  down  to  the  tin- 
sand  stratum.  All  of  them  are  busy 
as  bees,  some  of  them  with  empty 
baskets  on  their  return  journey, 
others  with  their  long  bearing-sticks 
weighted  down  at  each  end  by  the 


heavy  basket  full  of  grey,  uninterest- 
ing sand.  As  they  struggle  along 
up  the  swaying  planks,  the  strong 
bamboo  resting  slantwise  over  the 
right  shoulder,  bending  and  straining 
beneath  the  double  force  of  weight 
and  motion,  their  loins  girt  with  a 
pair  of  short  loose  cotton  drawers, 
the  long  pigtail  tightly  curled  round 
the  clean-shaven  head,  their  broad 
backs  and  sturdy  shoulders  bare  and 
streaming  with  perspiration,  they 
offer  a  striking  picture  of  manly 
strength  and  endurance.  It  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  their  race, 
and  both  America  and  Australia  have 
been  well  advised  in  taking  steps  to 
exclude  so  formidable  a  competitor 
from  their  labour-markets.  Where 
he  is  once  admitted  he  swarms  into 
every  path  and  by-way  of  labour, 
underselling  and  pushing  aside  every 
rival,  covering  the  land  with  his 
shops  and  his  temples,  his  clubhouses 
and  his  burying-places,  ever  active, 
ever  present,  as  shopkeeper,  market- 
gardener,  carpenter,  bootmaker,  cook, 
valet,  builder,  or  general  contractor. 

Englishmen  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, with  many  nationalities  to 
choose  from,  prefer  Chinese  servants 
as  a  rule.  If  they  do  not  wait  at 
table  with  the  elegance  of  an  English 
parlourmaid,  they  at  least  know  their 
work  and  do  it  well  enough  in  their 
own  way.  They  are  clean,  honest, 
and  give  little  trouble.  An  occa- 
sional request  for  a  small  advance 
on  their  wages  to  buy  new  clothes 
at  Chinese  New  Year,  as  every  self- 
respecting  Chinaman  does,  or  to  send 
to  the  old  father  in  China,  is  about 
the  limit  of  their  demands  on  one's 
good-nature.  They  are  by  no  means 
bad  cooks,  and  learn  readily.  A 
Chinese  cook  who  has  had  an  English 
training  is  usually  worth  two  or  three 
dollars  a  month  extra ;  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  he  is  very  good  indeed. 
No  Chinese  servant  displays,  as  a 
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rale,    any   great   feeling   of   personal 
attachment  to  his  master.     It  is  not 
in  the  blood  to  show  much  feeling  of 
any  kind  ;  they  are  phlegmatic,  alike 
in   pleasure   and  in  pain.     A  friend 
of   mine  had  an    English   fox-terrier 
which   his  Chinese  boy  took  care  of. 
The  boy  seemed  attached  to  the  dog, 
and  was  full  of  solicitude  if  it  chanced 
to  fall  ill.     One  day  the  poor  little 
beast   fell    out   of    a   boat   and    was 
drowned,    and    his    master    returned 
without    him.     From    that    moment 
the  boy  never   mentioned    the   dog ; 
he  did  not  ask  what  had  become  of 
it  or  refer  to  it  in   any  way :    there 
was   no    more    dog, — that    was    all. 
There  is,  indeed,   a  curious   mixture 
of    good   feeling   and   of    apathy   to 
others'  misfortunes   which  makes  the 
Chinaman  rather  more  puzzling  than 
other  natives  of  the  inscrutable  East. 
A    Chinese   coolie    will   take  a  way- 
worn  traveller  of   his  own  race  into 
his  hut  and  give  him  food  and  shelter 
for  the  night;  if  the  stranger  be  of 
his  own  sehy  or  surname,  he  will  treat 
him  almost  as  a  brother.     Yet  if  the 
wayfarer  chance,  on  setting  out  next 
morning,   to   get    knocked   down,    or 
meet   with    some    other   accident,    it 
will  probably  strike  his  host  of  over- 
night  as   very   comical   indeed.     No 
body  of   men  hang   more  closely  to- 
gether than  Chinese  coolies  working 
in  the  same  mine  ;  but  a  great  shout 
of  laughter  from  the  mine  is  an  almost 
certain  signal  that  one  of  them  has  in 
some  way  or  other  come  to  trouble. 
Yet  that  there  is  much  that  is  kindly, 
even  tender-hearted,  about  the  China- 
man, nobody  who  has  seen  much  of 
him,  or  noted  his  great  fondness  for 
children,   can    doubt   for   a    moment. 
In    their    own    quiet    way    Chinese 
servants   show    personal    attachment 
to  their  masters   if   the   latter  treat 
them  well,  and  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me    that   he   owed    his    life    to   the 
devotion  with  which  his  Chinese  boy 


nursed  him  day  and  night  through  a 
serious  illness.  When  I  was  leaving 
the  East  my  own  boy  seemed  sorry, 
and  I  know  that  I  was  sorry  to  say 
good-bye  to  him. 

During  two   years   as   police-magi- 
strate at  Taiping,  the  capital  of  Perak, 
among   a    population    almost    purely 
Chinese,  I  heard  thousands  of  cases, 
great   and  small,  criminal  and   civil, 
and  saw  the  Chinese  in  many  aspects. 
The   court-staff,   composed  largely   of 
educated     Chinamen,    was     carefully 
selected  and  well  paid,  and  was  tho- 
roughly  to   be    trusted.      The    chief 
Chinese  interpreter  was  a  Cantonese 
of  good  standing  and  a  wonderfully 
expert    linguist;    he    spoke    English 
well,    and   was   a   master   of  several 
Chinese   dialects,    as   we    call    them, 
though  in   reality  they  are  different 
languages.     A   Chinaman    from    the 
north  endeavouring  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation with  a  Chinaman  from  the 
south  has  about  as  much  chance  of 
being  understood   as   a   Russian   ad- 
dressing an  Italian.     That   the   con- 
stant    interpretation     and     counter- 
interpretation  thus   involved   renders 
the  hearing  of  Chinese  cases,  and  the 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  truth,  very 
irksome  and  difficult  speaks  for  itself. 
Nobody  but  those  who  have  sat  for 
hours  taking  down  evidence  through 
interpreters   know  how  wearisome  it 
is.     Besides,  in  all  Chinese  cases,  as 
with  other  Orientals,  lying  is  freely 
indulged    in.      The    side   which   lies 
most  skilfully  wins  the  case ;  that  is 
the  Oriental  way  of  looking  at  it. 

On  one  occasion  I  remember  a 
witness  setting  up  a  highly  ingenious 
story  in  defence  of  the  prisoner,  which 
might  well  have  got  him  off  had  the 
two  worthies  concerted  the  line  of 
defence  together.  Unfortunately,  the 
prisoner  (the  witnesses  being  kept 
outside  the  court)  had  told  his  tale 
differently.  "But,"  I  said,  turning 
to    the    witness,    "your   friend    the 
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prisoner  says  so-and-so."  "Oh,  I 
didn't  know  that!"  said  the  witness 
abruptly,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  he 
hurriedly  left  the  box.  This  was  like 
another  Chinese  gentleman  whom  I 
came  across  on  my  way  to  England, 
one  of  a  band  of  immigrants  from 
Hong  Kong  landing  at  Vancouver, 
whom  in  the  confusion  of  landing  I 
saw  walking  off  with  my  hat-box. 
"My  friend,"  said  I,  "that  is  my 
hat-box."  "No,  no,"  he  rejoined, 
"  this  piecee  my  piecee,  this  piecee  my 
belong."  I  pointed  out  the  circum- 
stance that  my  name  was  painted 
across  the  box,  which  he  then  handed 
to  me  with  great  dignity.  "More 
better,"  he  remarked,  "more  better 
you  takee ! "  I  agreed  with  him,  and 
we  parted  with  smiles  of  mutual 
esteem. 

A  common  crime  among  the  Chinese, 
as  among  Orientals  generally,  is  petty 
theft.  Except  in  cases  of  habitual 
thieving,  it  is  not  treated  very  seri- 
ously, and  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to 
an  amusing  defence,  as  when  a  China- 
man, charged  with  stealing  a  chicken, 
gravely  informed  me  that  he  had 
taken  it  up  because  he  saw  it  had 
its  feet  in  a  puddle  and  he  felt  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  little  chicken. 
Burglary  and  robbery  with  violence, 
and  what  is  known  to  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  as  gang-robbery  (where 
seven  men  and  upwards  join  together 
to  commit  robbery  with  violence), 
are  the  worst  of  the  more  common 
offences  and  are  severely  dealt  with. 
When  a  Chinaman  is  violent  he  is 
very  violent,  and  in  the  above  class 
of  cases,  and  in  those  concerned  with 
secret  societies,  the  victims  are  usually 
terribly  cut  about.  It  is  no  unusual 
event  for  an  English  magistrate  to  be 
hastily  summoned  to  the  hospital  to 
visit  some  such  victim  and  to  take 
his  dying  deposition.  He  finds  the 
poor  wretch  covered  with  wounds  that 
would  be  fatal  to  nine   Englishmen 


out  of  ten,  back  and  chest  one  mass  of 
gaping  stabs  and  slashes.  The  man's 
usual  story  is  that  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  at  the  corner  of  a  street  and 
his  assailants  made  off.  And  then 
appears  one  of  the  Chinaman's  pecu- 
liar characteristics  ;  nothing  will  per- 
suade him  to  say  that  he  believes  he 
is  going  to  die.  He  will  acknowledge 
that  he  knows  he  is  very  seriously 
hurt,  but  that  he  is  going  to  die, — 
no !  Thus,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
all  one  can  do  is  to  take  down  his 
statement  of  what  occurred ;  a  dying 
deposition,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  out 
of  him.  Sometimes  he  justifies  his 
obstinacy  by  making  a  marvellous 
recovery.  Yet  the  Chinese  commit 
suicide  on  very  slight  grounds, — some 
passing  trouble  or  mental  depression 
will  suffice. 

Crimes  due  to  Chinese  secret 
societies  were  in  Perak  punished  with 
severity  under  a  special  statute.  We 
see  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
China  what  these  societies,  whether 
called  Boxers  or  by  any  other  fancy 
name,  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
disorder  and  rapine  if  well  financed, 
influentially  backed,  and  given  a  fairly 
free  hand. 

Some  years  ago  Kinta,  the  great 
mining  district  of  Perak,  was 
threatened  with  serious  disturbances 
calculated  to  ruin  the  mining  industry. 
Sir  Hugh  Low,  the  strong  and  able 
administrator  of  those  days,  rode  over, 
and,  calling  together  the  headmen  of 
the  two  hostile  factions  that  were 
flying  at  each  others'  throats,  addressed 
them  in  language  calculated  to  appeal 
alike  to  their  fears  and  to  their 
common-sense.  This  action,  combined 
with  vigorous  measures  already 
adopted  by  the  magistrate  in  charge 
of  the  district,  brought  the  rioters  to 
their  senses.  The  whole  business, — 
for  the  Kinta  riots  were  very  serious 
indeed — showed  how  easily  the  Chinese 
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can  be  managed  with  common-sense 
and  a  firm  hand,  as  compared  with 
the  vacillating  policy  such  as  obtained 
in  the  neighbouring  colony,  and  which 
is  an  absolutely  fatal  one  to  adopt. 

There  is  one  quality  about  the 
Chinaman  which  is  very  valuable, — 
his  sense  of  justice.  Not  getting 
much  of  it  in  his  own  country,  he 
seems  to  keenly  appreciate  it  when 
he  finds  it  elsewhere.  It  gives  us  a 
wonderful  hold  over  these  men  of  the 
strange  alien  race  whose  spoken  lan- 
guage only  a  few  tens  of  Englishmen 
understand,  whose  written  language 
only  a  European  scholar  here  and 
there  can  decipher.  I  have  seen  a 
body  of  mining  coolies  rush  into  my 
court  with  an  uproar  as  if  a  mutiny 
had  broken  out.  From  the  noise  they 
made  one  might  imagine  they  intended 
to  slay  magistrate,  interpreters,  clerks, 
and  bailiffs  there  and  then ;  yet  after 
a  few  words  through  the  Chinese 
interpreter  there  ensued  a  lovely  calm. 
It  appeared  that  they  suspected  their 
headman  of  keeping  back  their  wages, 
and  as  it  was  getting  near  Chinese 
New  Year,  when  not  only  are  new 
clothes  required,  but  old  debts  are 
cancelled,  they  were  becoming  very 
nervous.  They  were  told  that  the 
matter  would  be  enquired  into,  and 
the  necessary  steps  taken  to  safeguard 
their  interests;  and  they  left  the 
court  smiling,  and  with  many  cries 
of  "Ho  loky  ho  lok  (it  is  well,  it  is 
well) ! " 

Quarrels  between  gangs  of  mining 
coolies  working  on  adjoining  mines 
are  very  frequent,  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute being  the  question  of  water- 
rights.  One  gang  finds  another  gang 
diverting  its  surface-water  for  sluicing- 
purposes  ;  the  other  gang  claims  that 
the  stream  belongs  to  its  mine,  and 
in  a  moment  the  most  furious  faction- 
fight  ensues,  the  sharp-edged  bamboo 
carrying-sticks  coming  down  with  dire 
effect  on  the   smooth-shaven   crowns 


of  the  combatants.  The  police  rush 
upon  the  scene  of  contest,  and  next 
morning  the  magistrate  has  to  adju- 
dicate between  the  long  lines  of 
wounded  warriors  according  to  the 
apparent  merits  of  the  case.  The 
usual  course  is  to  hold  the  headmen 
responsible,  and  to  inflict  fines  upon 
them  varying  with  the  numbers  of 
the  combatants  on  each  side  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  case; 
the  headmen  then  recover  the  fines 
from  their  coolies.  It  is  a  rough-and- 
ready  method,  but  it  meets  the  case. 
Now  and  then  the  cause  of  dispute 
lies  deeper,  and  I  remember  one  case 
in  which  an  over-zealous  police-in- 
spector had  really  got  the  aggrieved 
parties  as  prisoners  in  the  dock. 
Something  in  their  general  demeanour, 
which  was  restless  and  far  more  talka- 
tive and  noisy  than  is  usual,  struck 
me.  In  the  end  I  decided  to  let 
them  go,  and  gave  the  prosecuting 
side  a  word  of  warning.  As  I  drove 
home  I  pondered  a  good  deal  over 
the  affair,  which  seemed  rather  a 
complicated  one  and  worried  me ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  heard 
that,  had  the  decision  been  given 
the  other  way,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  murder  in  the  mines  before 
the  day  was  out ! 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  stated  that  the  Chinaman  as 
we  know  him  in  the  Native  States 
was  a  very  good  fellow.  Whether 
it  was  the  rich,  successful  mining 
capitalist  or  the  simple  charcoal- 
burner  in  his  lonely  hut  beside  the 
forest,  there  was  always  something 
about  them  that  made  one  feel  that 
they  were  not  so  different  from  our- 
selves as  other  Orientals  are.  I  have 
been  to  dinners  at  the  Cantonese 
Club  in  honour  of  some  high  English 
official,  and  our  Chinese  hosts  cer- 
tainly managed  things  uncommonly 
well  ;  I  have  pulled  up,  hot  and 
thirsty,  outside  a  Chinese  hut,  and 
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asked  in  broken  Chinese  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  the  humble  inmates  quickly 
brought  me  out  that  refreshing  drink 
(so  far  superior  to  ours)  with  many 
smiles  and  friendly  nods.  They  were 
very  poor,  but  they  would  have  been 
greatly  hurt  had  I  offered  to  pay  for 
what  they  gave  me. 

In  their  hospitality,  their  charity, 
their  general  common-sense  and  capa- 
city for   business,  the   Chinese   have 
many  points  that  offer  common  ground 
for  a  basis  of  sympathy.     Nobody  who 
has  worked  among  them  can  be  blind 
to  other  aspects  that  are  less  admir- 
able ;    there   is   good    reason,  too,  to 
believe  that   in   his  heart  of   hearts 
every  Chinaman,  rich  or  poor,  regards 
the  Englishman  as  a  foreign  devil — 
perhaps  as  a  foreign  devil  with  some 
good   and    useful   qualities,  but   still 
a  foreign  devil.     Therefore  we  must 
always  have  the  upper  hand  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Chinaman.      In  Perak 
we  had  no  missionaries,  and,  true  to 
our  policy  all  over  the  East,  we  left 
his  religion   alone.      How  much   his 
religion  does   enter  into   the   China- 
man's life  the  following  little  anecdote 
will  show.     I  had  secured  the  services 
of  the    chief   Chinese   interpreter   to 
teach  me  a  little  Cantonese.    He  used 
to  come  to  my  bungalow  early  every 
morning;  but  one  day  came  instead 
a   little   note   from   him,   asking   me 
to  excuse  him  as  it  was  the  birthday 
of  the  goddess  So-and-so,  and  he  was 
due  to  worship  at  her  shrine.     Here 
was    a    well-born,     highly- educated 
Chinaman,    speaking    English    admir- 
ably, a  well-informed  and  enlightened 
man,    but   firmly  adhering   in   every 
detail  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  in- 
finite mischief  that  has  been  wrought 
in  China  Proper  by  telling  not  only 
men  of   his   class,   but   the  fanatical 
narrow-minded  officials  at  the  top  of 
the   social   ladder,  and   the   seething 
millions,    the    ignorant    superstitious 
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masses  who  believe  anything  and 
everything  that  those  above  them 
wish  them  to  believe,  that  their 
religion  is  all  wrong,  and  that  they 
must  adopt  ours.  No  wonder  that 
at  the  present  moment  all  China  is 
ablaze  from  one  end  to  another. 

When  the  day  comes  to  exact  re- 
paration for  the   outrages  at  Pekin, 
and  we  can  see  with  some  measure 
of  clearness  whither  tends  the  whole 
chaotic  conflict  of  dynasties,  peoples, 
races,   and   languages,  it   may  check 
a    tendency    to    undue    vituperation 
of   the  Chinaman  if  we  try  a  little 
to   distinguish  between  Chinese  and 
Chinese,    remembering     that    among 
China's  many  millions  the  great  bulk 
have  probably  entered  on  the  present 
conflict  through  blind  hatred  inflamed 
by  unscrupulous  lies,  and  by  hideous 
stories  of  Christian  malpractices ;  and 
that    many    thousands    of    the    pick 
of  China's  cool-headed  sons  probably 
regret   deeply   the    present    state    of 
affairs,    though   of    themselves   alone 
they    are    powerless    to    remedy    it. 
The  great  merchants  of  Canton  have 
recently  manifested   alarm.     A  walk 
through  that  vast  city  will,  perhaps, 
bring    home    the   cause   of    it    more 
readily    than     much    writing.      We 
notice  the  swarming  streets,  the  rich 
shops,  the  mandarins'  courts  crowded 
with   idle    rascals,    the    prisons   with 
their  wretched  inmates,   the  temples 
with  their  courtyards  filled  with  cut- 
throats ;  the  vastness,  the  wealth,  the 
viciousness,  the  squalor  of  it  all.    Let 
loose  the  fiends  of  murder  and  rapine, 
and  who  shall  save  the  rest  1 

It  is  one  thing  to  reflect  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  seen  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  ourselves, 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  we  are 
the  rulers  and  they  the  ruled.  In 
speaking  and  writing  of  the  problems 
now  before  us  in  China  Proper, 
Englishmen  are  somewhat  apt  to  for- 
get that  the  reverse  is  the  case.     An 
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Englishman,  even  with  a  good  guide, 
does  not  walk  through  Canton  entirely 
without  risk.  Outside  the  treaty 
ports  we  are  the  guests  of  the  nation 
if  we  travel  in  China.  We  seem  apt 
to  overlook  this.  At  any  rate  we 
have  become  involved,  through  our 
missionaries,  in  what  every  Chinaman 
believes  is  an  onslaught  on  his  reli- 
gion. The  Chinese  do  not  separate 
religion  and  politics  :  "  First  the  mis- 
sionary, then  the  consul,  then  the 
general,"  is  the  pithy  Chinese  proverb. 
If  we  could  only  leave  their  religion 
alone  the  whole  aspect  and  nature 
of  the  problem  before  us  would  be 
changed.  It  is  not  a  bad  religion,  and 
it  suits  them;  of  this,  at  least,  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  what  we  fondly 
call  Christian  converts  is  other  than 
a  damaged  article,  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red-herring.  But  the 
failure  of  Europe  to  grasp  the  Chinese 
question  is  written  large  in  every 
news-sheet.  We  have  stirred  and 
prodded  at  the  sleeping  giant,  loose- 
limbed,  indeed,  but  full  of  latent 
strength,  till  he  has  become  annoyed, 
alarmed,  and  very  angry.  He  is  now 
demonstrating  to  an  astonished  world 
that,  having  money,  he  has  secretly 
purchased  quick-firing  guns  and  hired 
foreign  officers  to  teach  him  how  to 


use  them.  He  objects  to  any  further 
operations  of  the  nature  of  his  own 
"punishment  of  the  thousand  cuts." 
He  intended  to  drive  the  Russians 
from  Port  Arthur,  the  Germans  from 
Kiau-chau,  the  English  from  Wei-hai- 
wei.  "China  for  the  Chinese  and 
death  to  all  Christians,"  is  the  battle- 
cry  that  has  been  rousing  the  mighty 
empire  from  one  end  to  another. 
Great  questions  will  arise  before  every- 
thing is  over.  Whatever  retribution 
is  exacted,  it  may  be  as  well  for  us 
*  to  accustom  our  minds  to  realise  the 
right  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
people,  with  a  civilisation  infinitely 
older  than  our  own,  to  live,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  manner  to  which  they 
are  accustomed. 

Let  us  try  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  lettered  and  unscrupulous 
governing  class  that  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  all  change  and  all  progress,  that 
men  like  Gordon  have  done  much 
with  the  frugal,  industrious,  thrifty, 
patient  Chinaman  of  the  masses.  But 
to  unsettle  him  by  attacking  his  reli- 
gion is  sheer  madness ;  it  is  no  better 
than  walking  with  a  lighted  candle 
into  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  The 
result  has  been  the  recent  explosion 
of  race-hatred  and  fanatical  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  the  Silence  of  Pekin. 
F.  Thorold  Dickson. 
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I  do  not  presume  to  declare  that 
all  that  Mariki  remembers  is  true ; 
I  would  rather  believe  that  it  is  not, 
that  the  passing  of  years  and  the 
credulousness  of  memory  have  raised 
a  mist  through  which  her  childish 
terrors  loom  as  giants  devouring. 
But  I  do  not  know;  and  when  I 
listen  to  her,  and  to  others,  I  con- 
ceive a  condition  of  things  existing 
some  fifty  odd  years  ago,  in  remote 
corners  of  the  country,  that  is  almost 
incredible  and  wholly  amazing.  The 
curtain  lifts  for  an  instant,  and  I 
seem  to  see  behind  it  a  life  that,  in 
some  points  at  least,  was  strangely 
different  from  ours  of  to-day.  It 
was  less  vicious  indeed,  but  infinitely 
more  brutal ;  brutality,  so  to  speak, 
was  a  convention  of  existence. 

At  least  I  feel  sure   that  Mariki 
has   added   nothing   in   malice ;    and 
indeed,  when  I  listen   to   her,  I  do 
not   find   it   difficult  to  believe  that 
the   most   of   her  story  is  true,  for, 
after   all,  it   is   not   very  wonderful. 
There   are   many  who  have   suffered 
as    much,     some     who     have     come 
through  more;   but  to   live   through 
sixty   years,  full  of    constant  labour 
and  suffering  and  want,  only  to  attain 
in  the  end  to  a  poverty  that  is  but 
just    less   clamant, — to   live  through 
sixty  years  with  no  joy  in  them  save 
an    unforgotten     kindness,    one    kiss, 
and  the  bitter-sweet  of  child-bearing, 
and  to  be  rewarded  in  the  end  by, — 
a  ciel  de    lit   and  an  evening-party ! 
Truly,  to  us  who  look  on,  it  seems  a 
strange  life  that  Mariki  remembers. 
Mariki   left   home   when   she   was 


seven    years    old,    henceforward    to 
make    her   own   way   in   the   world. 
She  remembers  the  place,  as  we  are 
all  apt  to  do,  with  the  details  stand- 
ing out  against   a   background    that 
she  has  forgotten.    It  lay  in  a  hollow, 
neither    very    large    nor    very  deep, 
ringed  about    with   rising   land    that 
was  not  high  enough  for  hills ;  there 
were   few   trees    to   break  upon    the 
crown  of  sky,  which,  in  her  memory, 
is   always   grey,    but    shining.      The 
grass  is  greener  than  elsewhere,  and 
the    flowers    in    it    more    supremely 
beautiful;  there  are  dim  delights  of 
nut-hedges   and    primrose-banks,   and 
ditches   where    tadpoles    are    to    be 
found.     The  village  flashes  into  dis- 
tinctness with  its  clay-walled  houses 
and    thatch     of     black     buck-wheat 
straw ;    and    a    Holy   Well,    with    a 
Virgin     in     its     niche,     harbours    a 
primeval    Bad    Man    in    its    depths. 
There  is  a   squat  grey  church,  with 
a  circle  of  memories  of  its  own ;  and 
very  clearly  she   remembers  a    shop 
where  sugar-sticks  were  sold  at   two 
for    a    halfpenny.     But    chiefly   she 
insists     on     the     scent    of     apples, 
rising   strongly  from    the  cider-mills, 
and  the  heaps  of  red  and  yellow  fruit, 
a  scent  which,  when  it  comes  to  her 
now,    brings   with   it    the   illumined 
memory  of  home. 

And  Mariki  left  all  this  because 
since  the  stepmother  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  home  had  become 
unbearable.  It  was  full  of  a  con- 
tinuous terror  that  to-day  still  turns 
her  old  face  white  and  sets  her  placid 
lips  a-tremble.  She  is  not  astonished 
in  recalling  it ;  stepmothers  have  a 
bad     name     in    Brittany,    and    she 
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acknowledges  the  inevitable.  "We 
were  five  girls,  and  she  was  bound 
to  get  rid  of  us,"  she  says  simply. 

The  eldest  was  old  enough  to  be 
driven  by  hunger  into  evil,  and 
Mariki  has  no  forgiveness  for  her. 
"She  could  always  have  died,  like 
the  others,"  she  says. 

The  second  died  of  a  decline,  so  it 
was  said,  her  poor  thin  body  so 
devoured  by  beatings  and  neglect 
that  the  neighbours  refused  to  dress 
her  for  her  coffin.  "  They  rolled  her 
in  a  sheet  just  as  she  was,"  Mariki 
explains,  "and  put  her  in,  so ;  but 
if  she  is  shamed  by  going  naked  on 
the  Judgment  Day,  the  bon  Dieu 
will  only  have  to  look  at  her  poor 
body  to  know  that  it  was  because 
she  had  a  stepmother  !  " 

Mariki  herself  was  the  third,  a 
very  small  creature,  worn  even  then, 
I  imagine,  to  a  premature  elderliness. 
She  was  sickly,  tattered,  stunted  with 
beating,  but  always  with  that  per- 
severing grasp  on  life  that  has  brought 
her  through  sixty  terrible  years  of  it. 
One  can  picture  her,  a  miniature 
woman  in  her  long  petticoat,  apron, 
and  plaited  shawl,  and  the  quaint 
high  cap  that  she  had  to  wash  herself, 
with  surely  very  strange  results.  She 
was  so  envious  of  the  starched  linens 
of  her  neighbours  that,  having  neither 
starch  nor  any  reasonable  substitute, 
she  would  steal  a  stump  of  tallow 
candle ;  and  when  the  battered  and 
grimy  cap  was  greased  till  it  stood 
out  stiff  and  grey  and  vilely  smelling, 
Mariki  held  her  head  in  the  air.  It 
did  not  matter  that  within  the  radius 
of  some  yards  her  theft  discovered 
itself,  and  she  was  beaten  for  it ;  she 
would  have  been  beaten  in  any  case, 
for  that  or  something  else.  "My 
back  used  to  bleed  at  night  when  I 
lay  down  on  the  straw,"  she  says, 
"  for  it  was  always  bad  ;  it  got  no 
time  to  heal." 

Then    there    was    Nannie.     When 


Nannie  died  the  doctor  came  to  look 
at  her  and  sign  the  papers,  and  he 
shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  just 
sickliness.  "  But  stepmother  had 
taken  care  to  pour  her  best  brandy 
into  him  first,"  says  Mariki,  "and 
he  shut  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  see 
the  bones  coming  through  the  skin. 
Everyone  knew  Nannie  died  of  hun- 
ger." Once  Mariki  remembers  seeing 
her  tied  to  the  leg  of  the  great  oak 
table,  with  her  head  just  on  its  level, 
tied  so  that  a  piece  of  bread  almost 
touched  her  cheek,  while  her  arms 
were  bound  down  to  her  side.  She 
could  not  reach  it;  she  could  only 
look  at  it,  with  the  water  of  desire 
dripping  from  her  open  mouth.  She 
did  not  cry  or  call  out,  she  only 
looked ;  and  still  she  looked  on  in 
silence  when  her  stepmother  sat  down 
in  front  of  her  and  eat  the  bread 
herself.  When  she  went  away, 
Nannie  (she  was  five  years  old) 
twisted  round  till  she  got  her  teeth 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  tore 
away  splinters  till  her  mouth  ran 
with  blood. 

There  was  still  the  baby,  but  this 
was  a  short  tragedy.  The  stepmother 
went  out  for  an  hour's  gossip,  leaving 
the  house  carefully  locked  behind  her, 
and  Mariki  set  to  do  a  man's  work 
in  digging  the  field.  She  also,  it 
appears,  left  the  baby  crawling  about 
the  open  hearth.  When  she  had 
gone,  Mariki  sat  down  in  the  shade 
of  the  tall  cabbages  and  sang  to 
herself  a  little  song  that  she  still 
sings  to-day.  There  is  the  sound  of 
dancing  sabots  in  it;  there  is  also 
an  infinite  melancholy.  And  as  she 
sat  and  sang  she  heard  the  baby  cry 
within  the  house,  and  she  was  moved 
to  climb  up  to  the  small  window  and 
look  in.  She  could  see  nothing  save 
the  reflection  of  the  firelight  in  the 
polished  oak  of  the  tall  cupboard ; 
it  was  flaming,  and  there  was  also 
smoke,  and  the  baby  gave  up  crying. 
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Mariki  pressed  her  face  sideways 
against  the  window,  and  saw  a  corner 
of  the  hearth  and  a  scrap  of  the 
baby's  frock,  and  an  odd  little  light 
flickering  along  it.  She  ran  so  fast 
that  her  breath  whistled  as  she  gasped 
it  in,  to  the  cottage  where  her  step- 
mother was.  Something  drummed  in 
her  ears  ail  the  way,  "  she  has  the  key, 
she  has  the  key ;  "  and  when  she  fell 
across  the  threshold  of  Jan  the 
Smith,  crying  out  the  horror  that 
drove  her,  the  stepmother  laughed. 
"  That  was  another  who  was  not 
dressed  to  go  before  the  bon  Dieu" 
says  Mariki  simply. 

Very  clearly  she  remembers  the 
funeral,  and  her  last  day  at  home. 
All  the  village  came,  the  women  with 
their  coiffes  undone,  and  the  men  with 
their  embroidered  vests  and  broad 
felt  hats ;  she  herself  had  a  new 
shawl  and  a  cap  of  real  muslin,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  walked 
at  the  head  of  the  women,  beside 
the  stepmother,  and  for  once  almost 
forgot  her  fear  and  hatred  of  her 
in  admiration  of  her  tears.  She  was, 
as  Mariki  confesses,  a  most  beautiful 
mourner.  But  then,  ahead,  there 
was  the  tiny  black  box  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  and  carried  so  easily  in  the 
crook  of  a  man's  arm ;  and  Mariki 
had  not  forgotten,  would  never  forget, 
the  horror  of  the  cruel  little  flame 
playing  about  the  cotton  frock.  Also 
there  had  been  Nannie,  and  before 
her  Gue'ne' ;  and  now  she,  Mariki, 
was  the  last,  and  it  would  be  her 
turn  next. 

Afterwards  there  was  eating  and 
drinking,  and  Mariki  for  once  did  not 
go  hungry  ;  the  refuse  was  thrown  to 
her,  as  she  sat  in  the  corner  by  the 
bread-chest  and  thought  of  great 
matters,  for  she  was  going  to  make 
her  escape  into  the  world  that  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hills  and  which, 
for  Mariki,  was  as  large  and  as 
incomprehensible    as    eternity.      All 


creation  lay,  for  her,  in  the  hollow 
which  was  home,  and  she  was  going 
out  into  the  unknown  ;  resolute, 
shrinking,  utterly  frightened  and 
amazingly  brave,  driven  by  the 
greater  fear  she  left  behind  to  face 
the  terrors  before  her,  she  was  going 
into  the  unknown. 

She  peered  out  from  her  refuge 
and  took  a  last  look  at  the  room  in 
which  she  had  lived  all  her  life  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  would  never  see 
again.  There  was  her  father,  who 
had  always  been  aimlessly,  helplessly 
good  to  her ;  there  was  the  step- 
mother, cheerful  now  that  the  conven- 
tion of  mourning  had  been  observed, 
and  surely  triumphant,  —  Mariki 
fancied  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
"  Now  there  is  only  one  more  !  "  ; 
there  were  all  the  faces  she  knew  so 
well,  many  that  would  pity,  none,  not 
one,  that  would  protect.  Yonder,  in 
the  corner  where  she  had  been  flung, 
Nannie  had  fallen  to  die ;  and  about 
the  hearth  was  a  terrible  memory  of 
a  flame  and  a  little  frock.  From  the 
great  closed  bed  Mariki's  mother  had 
gone  straight,  they  said,  to  be  a  saint 
in  heaven;  and  on  the  shelf  within 
it,  where  Gue'ne'  had  died,  Mariki 
now  slept,  so  terribly  near  to  the 
stepmother  that  she  could  touch  her 
by  stretching  out  a  hand.  And  from 
night  to  night,  to  lie  quaking  for 
what  might  happen  when  her  father 
slept  and  there  was  no  one,  no  one 
else  to  know !  In  a  cold  sweat  of 
terror  she  set  herself  to  the  lesser 
fear,  and,  hiding  the  crust  that  had 
been  thrown  her  in  a  fold  of  her 
shawl,  she  crept  out,  furtive  and 
timid,  but  moved  by  an  infinite 
resolution.  Who  shall  conceive  the 
courage  that  upheld  her,  as  she 
passed  out  under  the  very  eyes  of 
her  stepmother,  yet  apparently  un- 
seen ?  "I  think,"  Mariki  says  with 
conviction,  "  that  the  bon  Dieu  made 
me  invisible,  like  His  angels.     For  I 
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was  not  eleven  years  old  yet,  so  I 
had  committed  no  mortal  sin,  and 
perhaps  He  was  sorry  to  see  me 
beaten;  how  else  would  my  step- 
mother have  let  me  go  with  never  a 
word  ? " 

But  once  outside,  alone  with  her 
resolve  and  the  enormousness  of 
escape,  Mariki  was  only  a  little 
forlorn  child,  weeping  in  an  agony 
of  fear.  As  she  tells  me  her  story, 
she  pauses  when  she  comes  to  this ; 
she  is  so  sorry  for  the  child  she 
was  that  I  ask  no  questions.  And 
presently  it  was  morning  again,  and 
she  found  herself  in  an  unfamiliar 
road,  begging  for  a  lift  in  a  passing 
cart,  and  rehearsing  to  herself  in 
difficult  French  a  little  speech  which 
she  must  have  ready  against  need. 
"  If  you  please,  do  you  want  &/emme 
de  menage  ? "  She  would  stand  on 
tip-toe  when  she  said  it,  so  as  to 
look  bigger. 


n. 


Mariki  remembers  a  very  wonder- 
ful thing  that  happened  once ;  some- 
one was  kind  to  her. 

She  had  been  taken  on  as  cow-herd 
upon  a  small  farm  and  was  very 
proud  of  herself,  for  this  was  a  rise 
in  the  world  ;  but  it  was  something 
of  a  drawback  that  she  had  nothing 
to  cover  her  thin  little  body  but  a 
ragged  chemise  and  a  short  jacket, 
and  not  even  sabots  on  her  bare  feet. 
She  could  no  longer  venture  to  go  to 
church  on  Sundays,  even  by  seeking 
the  darkest  corner  to  hide  in,  and  to 
stay  away  was  a  sin.  Nor  had  she  a 
halfpenny  to  buy  anything  with,  or 
the  likelihood  of  having  one;  she 
worked  for  her  keep,  or  rather  for 
that  insufficiency  which  just  kept  her 
this  side  of  starvation.  So  when  she 
engaged  herself  this  time,  she  plucked 
up  courage  to  beg  for  the  gift  of  an 
old  petticoat. 


"Nothing  for  nothing,"  said  the 
patronne  roughly.  "  Work  for  three 
months  without  your  supper,  and  111 
give  you  a  petticoat  at  the  end  of 
them." 

To  go  without  supper  meant  to 
have  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that 
dependent  on  the  leavings  of  the 
labourers.  Often  there  was  nothing 
for  Mariki  but  a  crust  of  dry  bread 
and  the  bottom  of  an  empty  bowl; 
but  she  agreed,  nevertheless,  for  she 
was  used  to  going  hungry.  Only 
when  the  time  was  ended,  and  the 
patronne  declared  she  had  not  made  up 
the  worth  of  the  petticoat  and  must 
go  without  supper  for  another  month 
still,  Mariki's  patience,  and  her  cour- 
age, gave  way.  She  was  half  starved, 
half  naked,  and  it  was  winter;  she 
was  only  eleven  years  old  and,  for  all 
her  pride  and  independence,  that  day, 
as  she  herded  her  cows,  she  cried  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  And  just 
then  (it  sounds  like  a  fairy-tale,  but 
it  is  true),  a  little  old  woman,  gather- 
ing dandelions  along  the  banks,  began 
to  talk  to  her  and  ask  her  what  was 
the  matter.  "  Oh,  la,  la,  Id,  quel 
misere  !  "  she  said,  when  she  had 
heard  it  all.  "  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
just  go  to  Ma'ame  Pimoriou  down 
the  road  yonder  and  tell  her  about 
it.  She's  as  good  as  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  poor  little  waifs  like  you ; 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  give 
you  a  petticoat  straight  away  for  the 
asking." 

Who  so  happy  as  Mariki  at  the 
mere  hope  of  it?  How  the  cows, 
poor  beasts,  were  driven  home,  pain- 
fully hobbling  along  with  their  heads 
fastened  down  to  their  right  fore-feet^ 
in  a  gallop  that  set  them  lowing  in 
protest ;  how  the  work  was  done,  or 
not  done,  so  that  Mariki  could  gallop 
off  herself  down  the  road  that  led  to 
Ma'ame  Pimoriou's  little  house — she 
remembers  it  all.  And  she  remembers, 
too,   how   her  excitement  turned  to 
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fury  when  one  of  the  farm-men  called 
out  in  derision  that  when  she  had 
outgrown  "  ces  sabots-la "  he  would 
give  her  another  pair.  Now,  Mariki 
was  barefoot.  She  rushed  at  him  like 
a  vicious  calf,  her  fists  clenched  in  a 
frenzy  of  resentment.  "And  when 
you've  worn  off  your  skin  with  sit- 
ting,'' she  screamed,  "I'll  give  you  a 
shirt ! "  "I  was  no  better  than  a 
savage,"  she  explains,  blushing  as  she 
tells  the  story.  "  I'd  lost  the  Breton, 
and  I  hadn't  rightly  learned  French, 
and  I  didn't  know  how  to  speak 
decently.  I'd  been  kicked  about 
among  the  men  and  the  pigs,  and 
'twas  the  pigs  taught  me  least  harm. 
And  I  was  sore  ashamed  of  my  bare 
feet  and  legs.  But  when  I  got  to 
Ma'ame  Pimoriou's  house,  I  behaved 
as  polite  as  I  knew  how,  and  told  her 
all  about  it ;  and  she  was  so  kind 
that  I  thought  she  was  going  to  give 
me  a  petticoat  straight  away.  But 
after  all  she  only  told  me  to  come 
back  on  Thursday  and  bring  the 
patronne  with  me." 

So  Mariki  went  home  with  her 
heart  in  her  mouth,  but  not  ready  to 
give  in.  If  she  couldn't  get  the  petti- 
coat any  other  way,  go  with  her  the 
patronne  must  and  should  ;  but  how 
to  persuade  her?  She  waited  and 
watched  and  hung  about,  till  she 
caught  her  in  a  fairly  good  humour 
after  the  supper  which  Mariki  had 
to  go  without.  " Patronne"  she  said 
very  meekly,  "Ma'ame  Pimoriou  asked 
me  to  go  and  see  her  on  Thursday 
next,  and  would  you  please  come  too, 
she  said  1 " 

"  Faith,  not  such  a  fool,"  grumbled 
the  patronne.  "  No,  my  word  ! 
You've  been  telling  her  I  give  you  no 
supper,  little  pig  of  a  viper,  and  you 
imagine — " 

"  No,  no,  patronne"  said  Mariki 
imploringly.  "  I  didn't  tell  her  any- 
thing ;  indeed  I  didn't !  (I  had  to 
get  her  to  go,"  she  puts  in  apologeti- 


cally, "  and  then,  for  once,  lying 
breaks  no  bones,  as  the  saying  is.) 
Indeed  I  said  nothing  at  all,"  she 
repeated  with  conviction. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  persuasion, 
but  Mariki  succeeded.  The  patronne 
agreed  to  go,  rather  flattered  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart  by  the  invitation ; 
for  Ma'ame  Pimoriou,  though  not 
rich,  was  the  principal  person  of  the 
village,  and  was  loved  by  all  for  her 
gentleness  and  courtesy.  The  Breton, 
let  me  say  in  passing,  venerates  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  which  he  prac- 
tises least. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  on 
the  Thursday,  Ma'ame  Pimoriou  was 
waiting  for  them  and  gave  them  chairs 
in  front  of  her  own.  "She  was  in 
her  beautiful  black  dress  and  silk 
shawl,  with  lace  upon  her  head,  and 
the  patronne  in  her  Sunday  cap  and 
great  cloak,  and  me  in  my  chemise 
and  jacket  and  my  bare  legs  a-dang- 
ling,"  says  Mariki. 

"  And  now  I  want  to  know  if  it's 
true,  what  I  have  heard,"  said  Ma'ame 
Pimoriou,  "  — not  from  this  poor  little 
girl  here,  I  assure  you ;  she  told  me 
nothing — " 

"  Other  people  can  tell  lies  as  well 
as  me,"  said  Mariki  to  herself.  "  'Tis 
the  bon  Dieu  that  put  it  into  her 
mouth,  for  sure." 

"It  was  not  from  this  little  girl; 
but  I  hear  that  you  have  made  her  go 
without  her  food  to  pay  for  a  petti- 
coat to  cover  herself,  and  she  half- 
naked.  I  am  told  that  you  have 
made  her  work  for  you  on  those  terms 
for  over  three  months.  Now,  is  this 
true  ? " 

The  patronne  was  fairly  taken 
aback,  and  confessed  stammeringly 
that  it  was.  "  But  I  didn't  do  it  of 
my  own  will,"  she  whined;  "it  was 
my  husband." 

Ma'ame  Pimoriou  rose  up,  looking 
as  angry  as  so  kind  a  heart  could  do. 
"  Nonsense  ! "  she  said.     "  Even    if 
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that  be  true,  you  are  mistress  in  your 
own  house,  and  your  man  cannot 
force  you  to  bring  the  curse  of  God 
on  you  and  yours.  How  dare  you 
go  to  church  on  Sundays  when  every 
day  of  the  week  you  are  starving  and 
ill- treating  a  little  child?  I  am  not 
rich,  as  you  know  very  well ;  but 
though  this  little  one  is  not  in  my 
service  I  shall  clothe  her  as  you  ought 
to  have  done,  if  you  had  a  drop  of 
Mary's  milk  in  you.  I  shall  clothe 
her,  and  in  the  future  see  you  that 
you  feed  her."  And  then  she  turned 
to  Mariki,  with  the  kindness  breaking 
out  on  her  face  like  the  sun  through 
clouds,  and  told  her  to  look  at  the  two 
parcels  that  were  lying  ready  for  her. 
"  Look  at  the  week-day  one  first,"  she 
said  smiling. 

When  Mariki  tells  the  story,  the 
tears  run  on  to  her  cheeks  and  shine 
there,  as  she  remembers.  "  For  when 
I  opened  it,"  she  says,  "  there  was  a 
chemise  and  a  thick  knitted  vest  and 
two  petticoats,  if  you  please,  an  upper 
and  an  under  one, — for  me  who'd 
never  had  but  one  at  a  time  in  my 
life  !  Yes,  and  a  jacket,  and  stock- 
ings, and  a  pair  of  sabots  and  a  cap 
of  real  linen.  I  just  looked  at  it  all 
without  saying  a  word,  as  stupid  as 
if  I'd  been  struck  dumb.  But  that 
wasn't  all.  Ma'ame  Pimoriou  opened 
the  other  bundle  and  took  something 
out  of  it.  '  This  is  for  Sundays,'  she 
says.  *  Now  I  dare  say  you  haven't 
worn  real  shoes  for  a  while  ? '  *  Oh, 
oh,  oh,'  I  cried,  *  I've  never  had  any 
in  my  life  ! '  Then  I  felt  as  if  I  went 
weak  all  over.  And  then  I  looked 
and  I  looked,  for  besides  the  shoes 
there  was  another  petticoat-piece  of 
bright  blue, — oh  I  can  see  it  yet ! — 
and  8 tuff  for  a  bodice,  and  an  apron 
and  shawl  and  a  fine  coiffe,  just  like 
everyone  else, — and  all  for  me  ! — was 
ever  anyone  so  happy  before  ? —  all 
those  beautiful  warm  things  for  me 
half  naked  !     And  then   I  heard  her 


saying  that  a  woman  in  the  village 
would  make  them  up  for  me,  and 
when  they  were  ready  I  was  to  come 
back  and  let  her  see  how  I  looked.  I 
didn't  thank  her, — no,  faith,  I  didn't 
thank  her !  I  knew  no  better  than 
to  run  off  like  a  little  mad  creature 
straight  to  the  sewing-woman,  and  I 
threw  the  bundle  into  her  arms  and 
told  her  I  must  have  the  things  ready 
for  next  Sunday,  I  must,  must,  must, 
— and  away  I  went  laughing  and 
crying  both  together,  to  kiss  the  step 
of  the  church-door,  because  with  my 
bare  legs  I  wasn't  decent  yet  to 
go  in." 

Mariki  pauses  to  cry  a  little,  as 
children  do,  with  smiles  shining 
through  tears.  "It  wasn't  only  the 
beautiful  things,"  she  adds ;  "  it  was 
the  kindness.  No  one  had  ever  been 
kind  to  me  before." 

When  she  went  to  Ma'ame  Pimoriou 
in  her  new  clothes,  the  old  lady  did 
not  recognise  her.  "  I  could  not  have 
believed,"  she  said,  "that  the  dirty 
half-naked  child  would  turn  into  such 
a  trim  little  maiden.  But  I  hope  the 
dirt  is  not  inside  any  longer  either. 
My  dear,  won't  you  try  and  be  clean 
inside  and  out,  so  that  when  you  go 
before  the  bon  Dieu  you  will  be  white 
enough  not  to  shame  the  angels  ?  " 

"Since  then,"  says  Mariki  simply, 
"I've  always  tried  to  keep  myself 
clean." 

m. 

Over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  on  the 
road  that  looked  down  into  the  hollow, 
Mariki  trudged  once  more.  She  was 
foot-sore  and  weary,  and  the  keen 
wind  blew  cruelly  through  her  worn 
clothes ;  the  cold  had  seized  on  her 
till  she  was  past  shivering,  and  a 
growing  numbness  made  it  constantly 
more  difficult  to  keep  moving.  She 
was  so  thin  and  small,  stunted  with 
overwork   and    ill-feeding,    that    the 
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wind,  swinging  boisterously  over  the 
hill,  staggered  her  at  every  gust; 
though  she  bent  herself,  stooping,  to 
face  it,  she  could  barely  hold  her  own. 
The  narrow  shoulders  were  shrugged 
together  and  her  breath  came  pain- 
fully in  gasps;  she  limped  in  her 
sabots,  and  the  skin  about  her  lips  and 
eyes  was  blue,  as  if  with  utter  fatigue. 
But  from  the  ring  of  her  sabots  on 
the  ground  to  the  lift  of  her  little  red 
nose  into  the  air,  there  was  not  any- 
where a  suggestion  of  giving  in.  The 
half-frightened  determination  that  had 
sustained  her  already  through  seven 
years  of  independence, — and  who  shall 
measure  what  they  held  of  suffering 
and  misery  ? —  had  brought  her  in 
mid-winter  across  half  Brittany  on 
foot,  with  only  some  crusts  to  eat  by 
the  way. 

"I  had  money  of  my  own  by 
now,"  she  is  careful  to  add,  "  but 
then  I  wasn't  going  to  spend  it  like 
that,  to  please  my  empty  stomach. 
No,  and  I'd  finished  the  bread  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  beg  I  wouldn't, 
and  it  was  further  than  I  thought, 
and  I  was  deadly  cold  !  My  feet 
were  all  broken  from  walking  so  far, 
and  the  hunger  was  like  a  wolf 
eating  the  life  out  of  me,  and  I  felt 
as  if  every  minute  I  must  fall  down 
and  sleep  !  You  see,  it  was  this  way. 
I  was  in  a  place,  and  a  real  good 
place  too,  the  best  I'd  had  yet,  with 
five  sous  a  week  of  pay  besides  my 
keep,  and  almost  always  I'd  enough 
to  eat.  Yes,  and  I'd  even  a  bed  all 
to  myself  in  a  box  filled  with  straw 
in  the  wash-house.  It  was  Mariki 
that  was  proud,  I  can  tell  you !  The 
patronne  was  a  good  woman,  if  she 
was  a  bit  rough  with  her  hand,  and 
she  kept  order  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it.  I  didn't  get  kicked  and  beaten 
for  nothing  there,  no,  scarcely  ever ; 
I  was  very  well  off." 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Mariki  got 
her   five  sous  and  put  them  into  a 


box,  the  first  money  she'd  ever  had ; 
"  and  every  night  after  that  I'd  shako 
the  box  when  I  went  to  bed  and  then 
hide  it  under  me  in  the  straw.  And 
when  the  box  began  to  get  heavy,  I 
felt  as  rich  as  the  Emperor  at  Paris 
himself.1  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  spent  any  of  it,  when  I  bought  a 
handkerchief  at  the  pardon,  for  ten 
sous.  I  didn't  want  it,  not  me;  it 
was  just  for  the  pleasure  of  buying 
something  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  I  looked  over  all  the  handker- 
chiefs he  had,  and  fingered  them, 
and  found  fault  with  them  as  I'd 
seen  other  folks  do ;  and  then  I  went 
away,  and  came  back  to  cheapen 
them,  and  at  last  I  put  down  a  sou 
at  a  time  to  make  up  the  price,  for 
I  didn't  like  parting  with  them. 
When  I'd  got  the  handkerchief  done 
up  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  tied  with 
a  blue  favour, — I  would  have  my 
money's  worth, — I  went  and  looked 
at  the  carrousel  and  the  lotteries 
and  the  berlingot-at&U,  and,  if  I 
hadn't  been  ashamed,  I'd  have  gone 
and  asked  for  my  money  back,  and 
spent  it  over  again.  But  when  I  was 
buying  the  handkerchief,  I  felt  so 
grand  and  rich,  and  the  man  waiting 
on  me  as  polite  as  if  I'd  been  a  real 
lady." 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  Mariki 
grew  restless.  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was  that  came  over  her,  but 
there  was  no  getting  away  from  it; 
all  night  long  and  every  night,  she 
dreamed  of  her  father,  and  it  was 
always  the  same  dream  ;  an  old  man, 
grown  grey  since  she  had  seen  him, 
seeking  up  and  down  the  roads  and 
crying  for  his  girl,  the  lone  last  of 
his  children.  And  all  day  there  was 
a  voice  crying  in   her   ears   Mariki, 

1  With  the  Breton  and  Gallic  peasants  it 
is  always  the  first  Napoleon  that  is  meant, 
and  few  realise  that  there  was  another ;  nor 
is  he,  perhaps,  more  than  a  name  to  conjure 
with  to  them. 
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Mariki,  as  if   someone   were   calling 
to  her  from  a  great  distance. 

"  At  last  one  Sunday,  when  I  went 
to  mass,  the  Virgin  in  the  chapel 
looked  at  me  herself,  and  I  heard 
her  say  Go,  go;  yes  truly,  I  heard 
it  as  clear  as  I  hear  my  own  voice. 
It  was  no  use  talking  about  it ; 
Mariki  had  got  to  go  to  her  father, 
service  or  no  service,  and  I  was 
bound  to  lose  that.  But  I  didn't 
care ;  I  didn't  care  about  anything 
except  seeing  my  father.  And  see 
him  I  would,  even  if  he'd  been 
beyond  the  beyond." 

So  she  started.  It  sounds  very 
simple;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
meant  walking  some  sixty  miles  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter.  In  places 
there  was  deep  snow,  and  the  wolves 
were  out  seeking  for  food;  her  road 
crossed  two  forests ;  she  did  not  know 
her  way,  and  scarcely  remembered 
enough  Breton  to  ask  it,  —  'tis  a 
language  that  forgets  itself  quickly, 
I  am  quaintly  assured.  And  her 
provisions  consisted  of  some  bread 
and  the  chance  of  a  drink  by  the 
way  side ;  for  she  would  not  beg, 
and  the  money,  the  cherished  money, 
that  she  had  saved,  was  not  for  that. 

When  she  got  over  the  hillside  out 
of  the  eye  of  the  wind,  she  stood  to 
recover  her  breath  and  look  about 
her ;  and  who  should  she  see,  coming 
towards  her  along  the  road,  but  her 
father  himself ! 

"I  don't  know  how  I  felt,"  she 
says.  "  I  wanted  to  go  and  put  my 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  yet  I  was 
frightened.  I  couldn't  walk  up  to 
him,  and  yet  I  couldn't  run  away ; 
I  just  stood  and  waited  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  grown  so  gray 
and  so  thin,  and  he  peered  from  side 
to  side  just  as  he  did  in  my  dream, 
as  if  he  were  looking  for  something, 
someone. 

"  *  God  keep  you,'  says  he,  pausing 
as  he  came  near  me  and  leaning  on 


his  great  stick.     'And  you,  'said  I, 
in  a  queer  voice  that  didn't  seem  like 
my  own ;  it  was  as  if  someone  spoke 
for   me,  for   the  words  grew  in  my 
mouth     without    my    calling    them. 
*  You're  maybe  a  stranger  this  way  ! ' 
says  he.     *  Not   quite   that,'  said   I, 
'  though  it's  long  since  I've  been  here. 
And    is    that    Ker-ez-Guen    in    the 
hollow,  yonder  ? '     I  knew  very  well 
that  it  was,  but  the  words  came  out 
in  spite  of  me.     *  Yes,  it  is,'  said  he ; 
'and    I'm   from   there  myself,  so   if 
it's  there  you  have  friends,  I  ought 
to    know    them.'     He    paused,    and 
stared  at  me  hard  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  remember  me.     '  Ah,  but*"  said  he, 
1 I  don't  know  the  childer,  les  e'ffants  ; 
I  never  look  at  them,  if  I  can  help 
it.'      '  Certainly    they    are    a    great 
burden,'  said  the  voice  that  came  out 
of  me,  and  me  just  trembling.     '  lis 
not  that,'  he  said,  very  sad  and  quiet ; 
'but  I've  lost  all  mine.     As  to  the 
dead,  they  are  dead,  and  that's  the 
bon  Dieu's  concern ;  but  to  lose  them, 
and  not  to  know   whether  they  are 
still    alive — there    was    a    little   one 
went  away  seven  years  ago,  now — ' 
'  Perhaps,'   I   whispered   again,    *  she 
will  come  back.'     '  Oh,  yes,'  says  he, 
'  she   will   come   back.     I   hung   the 
bonne  Vierge  in  the  thorn-tree  at  the 
Holy  Well,  and  I  begged  her  to  go 
and  find  the  little  one  for  me,  alive 
or  dead,   and  bring  her  home;    and 
I've  burnt  a  candle  every  day  in  the 
chapel.     The  good  Mother   will   cer- 
tainly bring  her  home  alive  or  dead ; 
and  if  it's  dead  that  she  comes,  well, 
I'm   ready.'1      I   stood   there   like   a 
stone,  and  let  him  turn  away  without 
saying  a  word  to  stop  him,  his  poor 
grey  head  looking  from  side  to  side, 
— for  me.     And    then   I   just  made 
a  jump  after  him,  and  got  somehow, 
— I  don't  know  how — into  his  arms. 

1  The  Breton  believes  that  to  see  a  reve- 
nant,  or  wraith  of  a  dead  person,  is  a  certain 
sign  that  he  himself  will  die  shortly  after. 
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*  Father,  the  good  Mother  has  brought 
Mariki  home  !  '  I  said." 

They  went  down  into  the  valley 
presently,  and  as  they  came  nearer  to 
the  village,  the  old  man  fell  into  in- 
creasing silences.  At  last  he  coughed 
behind  his  hand  and  looked  sidelong 
at  his  daughter.  "  She's  there,  still," 
he  said,  apologetically  ;  "  she's, — she's 
not  much  changed.  You  aren't  afraid 
of  her,  eh  ?  You  see,  you're  so  small 
still,  it's  a  pity, — and  in  any  case, 
I'm  afraid  she  won't  let  you  stay  for 
long." 

Mariki  laughed.  Yes,  she  laughed, 
and  her  father  started  as  if  she  had 
struck  him,  started,  so  that  his  hand 
fell  from  her  shoulder,  and  he  walked 
by  her  side  shrunken  away  into 
himself  and  eyeing  her  almost  with 
dismay.  In  that  moment,  I  conceive, 
he  realised  that  here  was  a  Mariki 
who  was  grown  a  stranger  to  him. 
But  she,  as  they  drew  near  the 
cottage,  forgot  him,  and  forgot  like- 
wise her  own  fatigue.  She  straight- 
ened her  bent  shoulders  and  lifted 
her  head  ;  her  feet  lost  their  lameness, 
and  she  shook  herself,  as  it  were, 
into  readiness  for  something  that  lay 
before  her,  upon  which  her  mind  was 
set;  she  seemed  to  prepare  for  a 
great  pleasure,  or,  at  the  least,  a  pro- 
found satisfaction.  At  the  kitchen- 
door  she  paused  and  looked  about 
her ;  all  was  the  same  as  when 
Gue'ne'  and  Nannie  had  died  there, 
and  the  baby ;  and  she,  Mariki,  had 
been  one  of  them,  starved  and  beaten, 
and  only  just  not  dead  as  they  were. 
But  these  memories,  just  now,  were 
merged  in  the  feeling,  whatever  it 
was,  that  uplifted  her,  and  she  turned 
from  them  almost  impatiently  to  look 
at  the  hard-faced  woman  who  eyed 
her  with  an  angry  astonishment  from 
the  hearth. 

Mariki  walked  across  to  the  only 
armchair  by  the  fire,  and  seated  her- 
self, her  legs  dangling.     Then,  with 


her  hand  thrust  into  the  folds  of  her 
shawl,  she  looked  her  stepmother  up 
and  down  with  the  contemptuous 
commiseration  the  poor  give  to  the 
poorer.  "  I've  come  to  see  father," 
she  said,  in  a  drawl  of  ineffable 
superiority,  "and  of  course  you  will 
put  me  up  and  feed  me  while  I  am 
here.  The  food  must  be  good,  mind ; 
I  dare  say  your  best  is  not  what  I'm 
accustomed  to  nowadays,  but  I'm 
ready  to  make  allowances;  and  I've 
no  wish  to  come  heavy  on  you,  and 
you  so  poor." 

She  drew  a  purse  from  the  folds 
of  her  shawl  and  jingled  it  with  a 
large  gesture  of  being  used  to  riches. 
When  she  tells  the  story  now,  she 
jumps  on  her  chair  like  a  child,  in 
the  restless  ecstasy  of  her  enjoyment. 
"  Stepmother  just  shrivelled  up  for 
all  the  world  like  an  empty  bladder," 
she  says.  In  that  moment,  for  all 
that  had  gone  before,  Mariki  was 
revenged. 

IV. 

Twelve  years  later,  on  an  autumn 
morning  when  the  air  was  full  of 
sweet  October  perfumes,  Mariki  went 
to  her  work.  "  The  sky  was  as 
pink  as  a  rose,"  she  says,  with 
her  eyes  far  away;  she,  who 
scarcely  notices  whether  the  sun 
shines  or  the  rain  falls,  has  sur- 
prising endeavours  of  speech  to  re- 
call the  loveliness  of  a  day  that  is 
thirty  years  gone  by.  She  remem- 
bers it,  with  every  detail  illumined. 
"The  grass  was  wet  with  dew,  and 
the  spider's  webs  upon  the  bushes 
were  strung  with  little  balls  of  it, 
like  beads;  and  when  a  bit  of  green 
from  the  hedge  touched  my  face,  the 
drops  of  water  ran  down  from  it  and 
hung  on  my  lips.  The  cocks  were 
crowing  and  the  cows  were  calling 
to  get  out,  and  I  could  hear  them 
ever  so  far  off     It  was  shady  yet, 
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and  fresh,  but  the  sun  came  up  and 
filled  the  coolness,  and  all  along  the 
roads  was  the  smell  of  ripe  brambles 
and  apples." 

It  was  in  the  green  country  that 
lies  on  the  further  side  of  Dinan, 
and  for  Mariki,  as  for  me,  the 
memory  of  it  is  full  of  the  scents 
and  the  sweetness  of  an  October 
morning.  "  But  there  was  never 
such  another,"  she  adds  ;  "  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  that  ever  was." 

Perhaps  it  was ;  but  Mariki  was 
young  then,  whereas  now  she  is 
old,  and  it  was  the  morning  of  her 
wooing. 

She  went  about  her  work  in  the 
little  farm,  where  she  did  as  much 
as  a  man  for  half  his  wages,  thinking 
of  nothing,  certainly  not  of  wooing 
or  wedding;  and  for  the  matter  of 
that  she  had  long  made  up  her  mind 
that  it  was  her  fortune  to  die  an 
old  maid,  and  she  had  no  time  to 
regret  it  save  when  she  chanced  to 
hold  a  baby  in  her  arms.  "  Then," 
she  confesses,  "  yes,  then, — to  have 
had  one  of  my  own."  But  she  was 
always  too  hard  at  work  to  think 
seriously  of  such  things,  and,  perhaps, 
too  much  with  men  to  greatly  desire 
a  nearer  relation. 

This  morning  she  was  certainly 
occupied  with  nothing  of  the  kind, 
though  she  wondered,  once  or  twice, 
whether  the  contentment  that  filled 
her  was  the  sign  of  something  coming. 
The  Bretons  say  that  a  glad  heart 
goes  before  good  fortune ;  it  is  the 
touch  of  God's  little  finger.  Cer- 
tainly she  felt  unreasonably  happy 
to-day.  As  she  worked,  clattering 
up  and  down  the  yard  in  her  sabots, 
she  sang  snatches  of  old  songs,  a 
little  woman,  narrow-shouldered  and 
bent  with  overwork,  not  comely  at 
all,  yet  with  so  bright  an  eye,  so 
close  a  mouth,  with  such  a  goodwill 
of  energy  about  her,  that  she  must 
always  have    been    pleasant   to   look 


upon.  The  cheeks  are  wrinkled  now 
and  the  skin  yellow,  but  the  apple 
has  been  ruddy  and  sweet  in  its 
prime.  Clatter,  clatter  she  went 
across  the  yard  to  the  corner  where 
stood  the  great  well  with  its  shaft 
full  of  toadflax  and  harts-tongue,  and 
as  she  lowered  the  bucket  she  went 
on  singing  to  the  rhythmical  turn  of 
the  wheel. 

Clink,  clank,  the  chain  jangled  as 
it  unrolled,  and  the  wheel  creaked, 
and  Mariki  sang  to  her  own  deafen- 
ing ;  but  when  as  the  bucket  reached 
the  water  she  looked  up  and  found  a 
man  standing  beside  her  in  the  sun- 
shine, she  thought  for  a  moment  that 
he  had  come  out  of  her  song  for  he 
also  was  "  black  and  bright  of  face." 

"  Bien  le  bonjour,  Mademoiselle,  and 
if  you  please;  a  drink  of  water,"  he 
said,  with  the  politeness  of  towns 
about  him,  and  a  smile  that  showed 
his  white  teeth. 

Mariki  eyed  him  sidelong  and  with 
approval,  finding  him  on  the  instant 
a  very  pretty  fellow.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
if  you  will  wait  till  the  bucket  comes 
up,"  she  said. 

He  laid  his  hands  with  hers  upon 
the  wheel  and  they  turned  it  together, 
face  to  face,  and  eye  against  eye ; 
there  was  something  in  the  sunshine 
and  in  the  air  that  moved  them  both 
to  gaiety  and  a  sudden  friendliness. 
The  bucket  came  up  slowly,  very 
slowly,  with  frequent  pauses  ;  the 
stranger  had  time  to  tell  Mariki  that 
he  was  at  work  on  the  new  railway 
and  freshly  settled  in  the  country- 
side. He  had  even  confided  to  her 
that  he  had  good  pay  and  a  nice  little 
house,  and  sorely  needed  a  capable 
wife  to  look  after  him,  when  at  last 
(with  smallest  encouragement  from 
them),  the  bucket  lifted  its  brimming 
lip  to  the  surface.  Mariki,  flushed 
and  a  little  confused,  seized  it  in  her 
thin  strong  arms  and  held  it  up  to 
him   to   drink.      Facing   each   other, 
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the  bucket  between  them  and  their 
eyes  meeting  across  the  brightness  of 
the  water,  they  laughed  again.  There 
was  certainly  something  in  the  sun- 
shine or  in  the  morning,  that  trans- 
figured them  both.  Splash !  the  bucket 
fell  with  a  jar  and  a  rattle  and  rolled 
over  on  to  its  side ;  and  Mariki,  with 
the  water  streaming  down  her,  felt 
herself  seized  by  strong  hands  and 
kissed,  with  wet  lips,  on  her  wet  face. 

She  pauses,  as  she  tells  me  the 
story,  and  blushes  with  the  only 
coquetry,  I  imagine,  of  her  life. 
"I'd  never  seen  him  before,  or  him 
me,"  she  says,  half  bashfully;  "and 
there  was  the  water  all  over  us  both 
and  dripping  down  upon  the  flags. 
He  kissed  me  all  over  my  face  ;  'twas 
as  foolish  as  a  stage-play.  And  the 
sun  shone  so  bright  that  there  was  a 
light  like  a  candle  in  every  drop  of 
water,  and  I  couldn't  look  anywhere." 
She  pauses  again,  and  smiles  as  she 
remembers  it.  "  All  over  my  face," 
she  adds,  "  and  I'd  never  been  kissed 
before." 

This  was  Mariki's  wooing.  The 
rest  of  it  is  marriage.  She  has  con- 
fided to  me,  for  instance,  that  he 
never  kissed  her  again. 

V. 

The  next  thing  Mariki  remembers 
clearly  is  a  little  death-bed. 

The  years  had  gone  by  again,  full 
but  monotonous ;  there  had  been  the 
usual  round  of  work  and  insufficiency, 
of  sweat  and  hunger  and  blows.  Her 
marriage  had  not  brought  anything 
new  into  her  life,  save  the  bearing  of 
children  ;  and  it  had  taken  away 
from  her  the  delight  of  liberty.  She 
was  probably  not  worse  off  than  her 
neighbours;  he  drank  and  at  those 
times  beat  her,  but  so  did  other  men 
to  their  wives,  and  at  least  he  was 
passively  good  to  her  when  he  chanced 
to  be  sober.     She  worked  harder  than 


•  ever  for  him,  she  took  his  blows,  she 
reared  his  children,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  she  had  anything 
to  complain  of.  The  Breton  accepts 
life  as  a  penalty  for  a  space  to  be 
endured :  "  la  vie,  c'est  Vagonie ;  le 
trdpas,  c'est  la  joie."  Thus  she  accepted 
her  husband  as  she  accepted  all  things, 
and  was  content  with  the  inevitable. 
When  he  died,  she  even  succeeded  in 
regretting  him, — in  some  sort — and 
found  a  phrase  for  his  requiem,  "  He 
was  a  most  respectable  man,"  she 
says. 

But  her  greatest  achievement  was 
that  she  brought  up  his  children  to 
honour  him,  and  this  difficult  respect 
is  still  to  this  day  strong  and  un- 
questioned. "When  Papa  had  been 
drinking,"  Marie- Anne  may  say,  "he 
did  this,  or  that."  And  she  enjoys, 
as  children  of  her  class  do,  the 
memory  of  his  unengaging  turbu- 
lencies  ;  but  at  the  first  word  of 
blame,  she  is  instant  in  defence. 
"  Drinking's  no  crime,"  she  will  cry, 
in  sincerest  indignation  ;  "  and  if  he 
did  drink,  everyone  knows  he  brought 
us  up  well  and  was  a  most  respectable 
man."  This  is  the  real  tombstone  that 
Mariki  has  erected  to  his  memory; 
the  other,  in  the  cemetery,  already 
half  rotten  and  wholly  neglected,  is 
unimportant. 

There  had  been  four  children,  that 
Mariki  counts  over  on  her  fingers  with 
pride.  "There  was  Marie- Anne,  the 
prettiest  baby,  for  all  she  is  so  big 
and  fat  now,  a  great  good-for-nothing 
not  to  be  looked  at  [Marie- Anne  is 
her  mother's  favourite,  and  they 
understand  each  other];  and  Marie- 
Elise,  who  came  into  the  world  as 
yellow  as  cheese,  and  only  turned 
good-looking  after  she  made  her 
Communion  ;  and  Marie-Celestine, 
poor  angel,  who  weighed  less  than 
three  pounds,  and  was  slipped  into  a 
stocking  because  there  was  nothing 
small    enough  to   put  on  her;    they 
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were  all  called  after  the  good  Mother, 
like  me.  And  then  there  was  Jean- 
Marie." 

Here  Mariki's  voice  is  apt  to  break, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  she  will  go 
further.  For  Jean-Marie  came  last, 
and  he  was  his  mother's  darling ;  all 
the  passion  of  her  loveless  life  was 
centred  in  him.  He  was  set  apart 
from  the  rest ;  he  was  her  man-child, 
her  achievement,  the  son  of  her 
prayers,  a  creature  to  be  protected 
and  bowed  down  to  at  once,  as  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  a  mother  does  to 
her  son,  the  man  she  has  borne.  He 
was,  in  all  reverence,  very  brother  to 
the  petit  Jims  in  the  Christmas  creche  ; 
and  when  she  held  him  in  her  arms, 
she  shared  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of 
Mary  Mother. 

And  it  came  about  that  he  was  to 
die.  "  For  five  days  he  was  in  the 
agony,"  she  says,  and  her  lips  close 
over  each  word  as  if  she  would  hold 
it  back.  "  My  dear  God,  how  he 
suffered !  and  I  knelt  all  the  time 
beside  him  and  sang  him  the  hymns 
that  he  loved.  He  was  in  the  agony 
five  days;  five  long  days  he  lay  a-dying. 
And  all  that  time  he  looked  at  me 
with  his  great  loving  eyes,  as  if  he 
could  not  understand,  but  yet  he 
would  not  grieve  me :  it  was  always 
such  a  tender  little  heart  to  his 
mother."  Mariki  scrubs  at  an  imag- 
inary spot  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
is  silent  for  a  minute.  Then  she  goes 
on  slowly :  "  The  bon  Dieu  knows  best, 
and  what  He  does  is  well.  But  I, — " 
And  her  lips  close  narrowly  over  her 
immeasurable  regret. 

VI. 

Mariki  is  sixty  years  old  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  has  given 
a  party. 

She  is  more  than  a  little  inclined 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  thing,  yet 
with  her  excuses  there  is  mingled  a 


most  innocent  elation  and  something 
of  the  humorous  dismay,  the  mixture 
of  amusement,  contempt,  and  admira- 
tion with  which  she  regards  her  two 
elder  daughters :  "  Such  fine  ladies," 
she  scoffs,  "such  finicky  Madams!" 
She  finds  life,  and  the  refinements 
they  force  upon  her,  a  more  compli- 
cated thing  than  when  she  herded 
swine  and  slept  in  a  stable ;  but  with 
true  Breton  pride  she  rises  above  it, 
determinedly  superior. 

For  the  fact  is  she  is  a  rich  woman, 
nowadays,  in  her  own  estimation. 
When  she  is  in  full  work  she  can 
make  as  much  as  nine  francs  a  week, 
and  has  but  one  besides  herself  to 
keep  on  that;  for  Marie-Celestine, 
poor  soul,  her  youngest  daughter,  is 
one  of  (rod's  innocents,  and  rather  a 
burden  than  a  help.  But  nine  francs 
a  week  !  What  matter  if  a  few  days 
off  work  bring  her  to  beggary?  A 
Breton  never  thinks  of  that;  what 
he  has,  he  spends;  when  he  has 
nothing,  he  goes  without.  This  is 
an  accomplishment  he  learns  to  per- 
fection, for  there  is  much  going  with- 
out in  his  life.  And  there  is  no 
thrift  in  it,  unless  it  be  thrifty  to 
be  amazingly  hard  to  starve.  Yes, 
Mariki  considers  herself  a  rich 
woman  nowadays;  but  it  remained 
for  this  Christmas  to  bring  the 
finishing  touch  to  her  rise  in  life, 
the  hall-mark,  as  it  were,  of  her 
new  position.     She  gave  a  party. 

It  was  a  reveillon,  a  supper  after 
midnight  mass,  in  the  small  hours 
of  Christmas  morning;  at  least,  that 
was  the  finish  of  it.  It  began,  let 
us  say,  about  nine  o'clock,  with 
riddles  and  songs  and  stories  round 
the  fire :  it  continued  with  a  cheerful 
walk  across  the  wakeful  town  to 
church ;  and  it  wound  up  lingeringly 
with  supper  and  more  songs  and 
stories  and  jokes,  and  bed  somewhere 
about  the  time  that  Mariki  usually 
gets   up.     "I   was  never  awake  all 
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night  before,  except  when  I  had  to 
watch  the  dead,"  says  Mariki ;  "  and 
it  made  me  think  of  the  last  time  I 
sat  by  a  corpse.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful one —  "  I  prefer  not  to  insist  on 
her  reminiscences;  the  Bretons  are 
not  a  gay  people. 

Truth  to  say,  the  supper  was  not 
very  much  of  Mariki's  providing,  and 
was  far  beyond  her  wildest  dreams 
of  extravagance.  She  had  originally 
proposed  a  dish  of  bacon  and  potatoes, 
and  had  thought  it  liberal  to  add 
bread  and  cider ;  but  it  had  passed 
out  of  her  hands,  and  she  must  per- 
force look  on  and  submit,  with  doubt- 
ful approval.  Her  elder  daughter 
brought  a  dish  of  cold  veal,  another 
guest  a  piece  of  pork,  a  third  pro- 
duced oranges, — the  very  crown  of 
dissipation  ! — and  a  fourth  the  petits 
gateaux  without  which  no  refection 
in  France  would  be  complete.  There 
was  also  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  even 
a  small  flask  of  liqueur,  over  which 
Mariki  shook  her  head,  tasting  it 
with  qualms.  "Such  a  waste  of 
good  money,"  she  vowed;  but  she 
was  comfortably  conscious  that  let 
who  would  be  extravagant,  her  share 
had  been  no  more  than  the  potatoes, 
and  the  fire  burning  brightly  on  the 
hearth-stone,  and  the  speckless  per- 
fection of  her  room,  gay  in  all  its 
trifling  ornament;  the  paper  flowers 
on  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  little 
china  figures  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  the  immaculate  whiteness  of 
floor  and  wall,  of  curtain  and  cover. 
Mariki  sat  in  her  chair  with  a  serene 
consciousness  that  there  was  not  a 
grain  of  dust  anywhere,  and,  with 
a  side-glance  now  and  then  at  her 
most  cherished  possession,  her  del- 
delit,  she  felt  rich  and  luxurious 
and  even  a  little  profligate. 

It  is  too  long  to  tell  here  the 
story  of  that  del-de-lit ;  how,  having 
desired  it  all  her  life,  she  came  on 
one,    broken,    in    a    back-yard,    and 


carried  it  home  with  her  on  her 
back.  I  have  never  quite  understood 
how  she  entered  into  possession  of 
it;  her  pride  and  triumph  were  so 
great  that  I  suspect  her  of  not 
having  paid  for  it  righteously.  But 
it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  serene 
joy  with  which  she  displays  it  to 
her  friends,  certain  of  sympathy, 
expectant  of  even  a  little  envy. 

It  was  a  gay  little  party,  and 
Mariki  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it. 
What  tales  she  told,  that  she  had 
learned  in  the  far-off  years  when 
she  went  as  swine-herd  from  farm 
to  farm,  tales  of  the  Hand-o'-Bones 
and  the  Running  Blood,  and  of  the 
naked  soul  of  Naik  that  cried  in 
the  winds.  And  when  they  began 
to  glance  over  their  shoulders  into 
dark  corners,  all  her  wrinkles  lifted 
themselves  into  laughter,  and  she  told 
them  how  Noroiia,  the  North- West 
Wind,  was  frightened  away  from 
Saint  Kaer  by  the  miller's  ugly 
wife  !  And  what  riddles  she  knew 
that  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
before,  till  she  came  to  one  that  no 
one  could  guess  ;  and  after  every  one 
had  given  it  up,  it  was  found  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  answer  her- 
self !  And  then  to  wind  up  she 
sang  the  old  song  that  she  had  never 
forgotten,  with  the  sound  of  sabots 
in  it,  and  the  gay  melancholy,  and 
the  old  memories  that  only  she  could 
understand  ;  and,  jumping  up,  began 
to  dance  to  it  as  she  had  done  long, 
so  long  ago  when  she  was  a  little 
child  in  the  distant  heart  of  Brittany. 

And  at  last  the  guests  went  home 
in  a  merry  little  company,  singing 
as  they  went,  across  the  town  that 
was  not  yet  asleep ;  and  Mariki  stood 
at  her  door,  and  listened  to  their 
voices  travelling  further  and  further 
into  the  darkness. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
Mariki  remembers,  and  will  remember 
to  the  end. 
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A   GANG    OF    COURT    POISONERS.1 


Of  all  periods  in  national  history 
that  have  ever  claimed  admiration 
from  the  world  few  surpass  what 
Frenchmen  call  le  Grand  Siecle ;  and 
certainly  of  all  courts  that  ever 
glittered  and  dazzled  none  at  any 
time  has  been  so  brilliant  as  the 
Court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Other 
monarchs,  from  Alexander  to  Napo- 
leon, have  been  in  themselves  infinitely 
more  conspicuous ;  but  none  has  so 
contrived  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
planetary  system,  in  which  the  sun 
concentrated  all  the  light  on  and 
not  in  himself.  Whatever  then 
was  in  France, — wealth  or  wit, 
birth  or  beauty,  eloquence,  poetry, 
generals,  statesmen,  statesmanship, 
saints  and  sinners — all  was  drawn  to 
the  common  centre ;  there  has  never 
been  a  Court  so  variously  adorned  as 
that  in  which  Madame  de  Montespan 
afforded  a  text  for  Bossuet's  dis- 
courses. Naturally  it  impressed  the 
imagination  of  Europe;  the  whole 
object  of  Louis's  life  was  to  impress 
the  imagination,  and  to  that  end 
amongst  other  things  he  built  Ver- 
sailles. St.  Simon,  who  has  shown 
the  seamy  side  of  many  splendours, 
tells  how  that  imposing  structure  was 
erected  by  the  labour  of  armies  and 
at  the  cost  of  many  milliards  on  a 
squalid  morass.  If  one  wishes  to  point 
the  analogy,  St.  Simon  himself  gives 
material  enough;  but  the  blackest 
slough  of  all,  which  sunk  right  under 
the   very   centre    of    all    the    social 

1  Le  Drame  des  Poisons.  Etudes  sur  la 
Society  du  XVIIe  Siecle,  et  plus  particuliere- 
ment  la  Cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  d'apres  lea 
Archives  de  la  Bastille.  Par  Frantz  Funck- 
Brentano.     Paris,  1899. 


edifice,  was  never  exposed  to  common 
daylight  until  Louis  and  all  his  Court 
were  fine  dust,  and  the  whole  order 
of  things  that  they  stood  for  had 
been  swept  wholly  away.  The  publi- 
cation of  State  Papers  in  all  countries 
has  left  us  with  few  illusions ;  yet  it 
is  with  a  sort  of  stupefaction  that  one 
reads  the  volume  treating  of  poison 
and  witchcraft  in  the  seventeenth 
century  which  has  been  compiled 
by  M.  Funck-Brentano,  not  from 
memoirs  or  romances  or  from  any 
collection  of  unauthorised  assertions, 
but  from  the  judicial  archives  and 
the  manuscript  notes  of  Louis's  chief 
of  police.  There  we  read,  to  begin 
with,  the  full  story  of  the  Marquise 
de  Brinvilliers,  and  this  at  least  is 
not  novel.  Yet  that  extraordinary 
narration  takes  an  entirely  new  cha- 
racter when  the  Brinvilliers  is  con- 
sidered not  as  a  monstrous  exception 
but  as  a  type,  and  in  some  respects 
not  the  extreme  type,  of  a  whole 
generation  of  criminals. 

Mary  Madeleine  d'Aubray  came  of 
a  good  family ;  her  father  was  a  noble 
holding  a  good  position  under  the 
crown ;  she  was  intelligent,  attractive, 
and  well  educated,  though,  it  appears 
by  her  own  confession,  horribly  vicious 
from  childhood  upwards.  She  was 
married  to  a  young  noble,  her  equal 
in  birth  and  fortune  ;  the  couple  were 
rich  and  prosperous,  and  they  lived 
on  the  most  unexdcting  terms. 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers  made  no 
secret  of  her  intrigue  with  Ste. 
Croix,  her  husband's  friend  ;  and 
the  Marquis  retorted  by  proclaiming 
his  devotion  to  other  ladies.  The 
only  person  to  object  was  the  father, 
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M.  d'Aubray,  who  belonged  to  an 
older  generation  and  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  the  new  morality. 
He  obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  in 
virtue  of  which  Ste-Croix  was  arrested, 
actually  in  the  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers's  carriage,  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  where,  however,  he  remained 
only  a  few  weeks.  The  result  was 
only  to  inflame  the  passionate  nature 
of  this  wholly  undisciplined  woman. 
Furious  at  such  intolerable  interference 
she  began  to  compass  her  father's 
death.  And  another  motive  was  added. 
It  was  an  age  of  reckless  expenditure  : 
the  Court  set  the  example ;  and 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  squandered  even 
more  freely  than  she.  Ste-Croix,  for 
whose  benefit  she  had  impoverished 
herself,  knew  something  of  chemistry, 
and  he  made  suggestions.  Suddenly 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers  displayed  a 
zeal  for  charity ;  she  visited  the  hos- 
pitals, bent  over  the  patients,  talked 
pleasantly  to  them,  and  left  little 
presents  of  cakes  and  wine.  The  un- 
fortunates thanked  her,  but  from  that 
hour  their  sicknesses  grew  worse,  and 
she  came  day  by  day  to  condole  with 
them  in  their  increasing  torments. 
It  was  her  way  of  experimentation. 
Presently  her  father  began  to  suffer 
from  strange  pains;  he  withdrew 
from  Paris  to  his  country  estate  and 
begged  his  daughter  to  come  and 
nurse  him,  which  she  did  till  his 
death.  For  eight  months  she  was 
poisoning  her  father. 

Success  only  stimulated  her  sense 
of  power  and  her  cupidity;  her  own 
share  of  the  family  fortune  seemed 
a  trifle,  and  she  determined  to  be 
rid  of  her  two  brothers.  Ste-Croix 
consented  to  accomplish  the  two 
operations,  but  only  in  return  for 
large  sums  which  she  promised  him 
in  writing.  Suspicions  were  aroused, 
but  the  doctors  could  detect  nothing, 
and  impunity  converted  the  woman 
No.  492. — vol.  lxxxii. 


into  a  sort  of  msenad  of  crime.  She 
talked  openly  of  her  medicine-chest 
that  "held  many  inheritances;'1  she 
gave  arsenic  to  her  daughter  because 
"  the  girl  was  stupid,"  but,  repenting, 
administered  an  antidote.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  she  was  in  the  hands  not 
only  of  Ste-Croix  but  also  of  a  lackey 
who  had  been  the  accomplice  and  in- 
strument ;  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
she  betrayed  her  secret  to  the  tutor 
of  her  sons,  a  young  divinity-student, 
one  of  her  many  paramours ;  and  with 
all  these  people  she  had  endless  terri- 
ble scenes,  threatening,  and  attempt- 
ing, alternately  their  death  and  her 
own.  Her  main  preoccupation  was 
the  box  with  her  letters  and  pledge 
of  payment  held  by  Ste-Croix,  and  in 
fact  this  in  the  end  was  her  ruin. 
Ste-Croix  died,  and  died  heavily  in 
debt;  his  property  was  seized,  and 
with  it  the  casket.  Thus  definiteness 
was  given  to  the  suspicions  which 
were  rife  all  round  her  (her  husband, 
though  he  lived  under  one  roof  with 
her,  took  open  precautions  at  every 
meal),  and  the  case  was  pressed  by 
her  brother's  widow.  Before  the 
judges  she  was  implacably  defiant, 
denying  all  to  the  last.  The  President 
vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  her  to 
a  state  of  submission  by  dwelling  on 
the  enormity  of  her  offences,  the 
gravest  of  which  was  the  last, — an 
attempt  at  suicide  in  prison,  strange 
but  perfectly  coherent  logic  of  a  good 
Catholic  !  Her  charm,  her  courage, 
and  her  position  acted  on  the  judges, 
and  a  conviction  was  only  brought 
about  with  great  difficulty.  At  the 
sentence  the  President  wept,  while 
she  remained  dry-eyed. 

Then  began  the  strangest  part  of 
the  story.  She  was  confided  for  her 
last  hours  to  the  Abbe*  Piron,  a  priest 
of  singular  gentleness  and  sanctity; 
his  account  of  his  dealings  with  her 
survives  and  might,  says  M.  Brentano, 
be  the  work  of  Racine  in  prose.     He 
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describes  how  he  found  her  among 
her  servants  (who  were  devoted  to 
their  mistress)  perfectly  composed  yet 
haughty  and  resolute.  But  as  the 
confessor  spoke  to  her  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  assured  her  that  there  was 
yet  hope  of  forgiveness  and  a  glorious 
regeneration,  his  words  took  effect 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  She  begged 
the  priest,  who  had  not  yet  said  his 
daily  mass,  to  go  and  say  it,  pray- 
ing for  her  as  he  did  so,  and  promised 
that  on  his  return  she  would  be  better 
prepared  to  receive  him.  And  accord- 
ingly he  found  her  now  as  submissive 
as  she  had  before  been  defiant. 
We  may  follow  in  long  detail  the 
rest  of  that  day  spent  with  her, 
her  tranquillity  and  the  thoughtful- 
ness  which  she  showed  for  him  and 
for  her  servants.  Nothing  could  give 
a  completer  portrait  of  a  woman 
perfectly  well-bred,  who  in  her 
remorse  is  neither  abject  nor  hysteri- 
cal, but  has  the  serenity  of  a  well- 
balanced  soul.  Yet  this  was  the 
creature  who  had  spent  eight  months 
in  doing  her  father  to  death  and  who 
had  rolled  on  the  floor  in  fury, 
threatening  alternately  to  poison  her 
lover  and  herself. 

That  night  her  confessor  got  no 
rest  for  thinking  of  what  lay  before 
her  on  the  next  day ;  she  slept 
like  a  child.  In  the  morning  she 
heard  her  sentence  read  in  full ; 
death  and  the  torture  she  expected, 
but  when  she  heard  the  detail  of 
her  public  penitence  in  a  cart  she 
showed  signs  of  trouble  and  demanded 
a  second  reading.  Introduced  to  the 
torture-room  she  made  a  statement. 
The  torture,  she  said,  was  inevitable, 
but  she  desired  to  make  her  full  con- 
fession first.  "And,"  said  she,  "had 
I  seen  three  weeks  ago  the  person 
you  have  sent  to  me  you  would  have 
known  three  weeks  ago  all  that  you 
are  to  learn  now."  The  confession 
was   complete.     Then  came  the  tor- 


ture,— the  question  by  water,  which 
was  poured  in  enormous  quantities 
down  the  throat  through  a  funnel  so 
as  to  occasion  horrible  internal  pains. 
Three  hours  later  Piron  was  called  to 
her  and  he  found  a  changed  woman. 
Her  eyes  were  inflamed  and  burning, 
her  lips  tense ;  during  the  ordeal  she 
had  been  seized  with  another  outburst 
of  passion  and  had  falsely  accused  of 
complicity  two  persons  against  whom 
she  bore  a  grudge.  Yet  gradually  the 
confessor  regained  his  empire  over 
her,  and  she  returned  to  her  gentle- 
ness of  contrition.  Tears  came  back 
to  her  parched  eyes :  her  first 
thought  was  to  undo  the  calumnies 
she  had  uttered;  and  she  submitted 
without  impatience  to  the  renewed 
cross-examination  that  her  avowal 
occasioned.  This  interview  with  the 
judges  took  place  in  a  chapel,  and 
when  it  was  over  she  prostrated  her- 
self for  an  instant  before  the  altar, 
then  rose  and  with  her  confessor 
beside  her  walked  out  on  her  way  to 
execution.  At  the  door  a  crowd  of 
well-bred  people  jostled  one  another 
for  a  view  of  the  great  criminal,  and 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
she  commented  to  Piron  on  this 
"  strange  kind  of  curiosity."  Through 
the  streets  her  progress  was  made 
in  a  little  cart  where  there  was 
scarce  room  for  her,  the  priest, 
and  the  headsman.  The  streets 
were  blocked  with  people,  and  every 
window  was  packed.  Piron  de- 
scribes the  first  revulsion  of  her 
nature  against  this  degradation ;  the 
contraction  of  her  features,  the 
flame  kindling  in  her  eyes  as  she 
listened  to  the  howls  of  the  mob.  It 
was  then,  it  seems,  that  Le  Brun  the 
painter  saw  her,  and  from  his  brief 
view  carried  away  in  memory  the 
dreadful  nightmare  of  a  visage  that 
may  be  seen  fixed  by  his  pencil  in 
the  Louvre.  But  gradually  she  re- 
turned to  her  self-control  and  her  face 
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altered.  Kneeling  on  the  steps  of 
Notre  Dame  she  recited  meekly  the 
formula  of  penitence  dictated  by  the 
executioner  in  public  avowal  of  her 
crimes;  but  in  all  her  bearing  there 
was  no  trace  of  fear  even  before  the 
hideous  paraphernalia  of  the  scaffold, 
and  the  last  act  was  played  out  in  the 
sight  of  that  vast  concourse  without 
bravado  yet  with  absolute  composure. 
For  half  an  hour  she  was  on  that  stage 
while  the  headsman  prepared  her  for 
the  blow,  stripping  off  her  cap,  baring 
her  shoulders,  and  cutting  away  her 
hair.  "  I  doubt,"  says  her  confessor, 
"  whether  in  all  her  life  she  was  so 
patient  under  the  hands  of  her  maid 
as  there  while  her  head  was  shaven. 
She  let  him  tie  her  hands  as  if  he  had 
been  fastening  bracelets  of  gold  on 
her  arms,  and  adjust  the  cord  on  her 
neck  as  if  it  had  been  a  necklace  of 
pearls."  Night  was  falling  over  Paris 
before  the  end  came;  her  eyes  were 
bandaged  and  she  still  prayed  fer- 
vently yet  without  fear.  "If,"  says 
Piron,  "  I  had  to  paint  a  truly  contrite 
countenance,  filled  with  compunction 
and  the  hope  of  pardon,  I  would 
imagine  none  other  than  that  which 
I  still  can  picture  and  shall  picture  to 
myself  all  my  life." 

The  executioner  swept  her  head 
off  with  a  single  stroke.  "Sir,"  he 
said,  turning  to  the  priest,  "  was  not 
that  a  fine  blow?  I  always  recom- 
mend myself  to  God  on  these  occa- 
sions," he  added,  "  and  up  till  now  He 
has  always  helped  me.  This  lady  has 
been  on  my  mind  the  week  past;  I 
will  have  six  masses  said  for  her  soul ; " 
and  so  saying  he  uncorked  a  bottle 
and  drank  off  a  deep  draught  of 
wine.  The  body  was  burned,  the 
ashes  scattered ;  there  were  those 
among  the  audience  who  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  seen  a  halo 
round  her  head  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  word  went  out  that  she  was  a 
saint.      Is    there    a    stranger   story 


anywhere  ?  For  good  as  well  as  for 
evil  it  was  an  age  of  faith.  If  the 
Brinvilliers  was  scarcely  a  saint,  at 
least  her  confessor  by  all  records 
came  as  near  to  be  one  as  is  given 
to  mortals,  and  her  faith  during  her 
last  hours  was  as  sincere  as  his. 

But  if  people  believed  then  in  the 
power  of  God  with  a  simplicity  that 
seems  strange  to  us,  they  believed 
with  an  equal  simplicity,  and  with 
consequences  no  less  remarkable,  in 
the  power  of  the  devil.  Alchemy 
was  still  a  ruling  passion;  seekers  of 
hidden  treasure  made  the  fortune  of 
diviners ;  dealers  in  magic  trafficked 
freely  in  love-potions;  palmists  and 
soothsayers  did  a  brisk  business ;  and 
the  very  centre  of  all  this  superstition 
was  the  Court  itself.  About  it  buzzed 
a  whole  swarm  of  witches,  fortune- 
tellers, and  sellers  of  drugs,  many  of 
whom  made  their  way  in  with  receipts 
for  the  complexion,  washes,  dyes,  pow- 
ders, and  the  rest,  and  passed  on  to 
gipsy  magic.  Chiromancy  flourished 
then  as  it  does  now,  and  if  a  ground 
were  needed  for  applying  the  law  that 
strikes  the  poor  rogues  who  wheedle 
sixpences  from  maidservants  to  the 
personages  who  give  what  are  called 
consultations  in  Bond  Street,  one 
might  find  it  in  the  remarks  made 
by  two  of  the  most  notorious  prac- 
titioners in  Paris  after  the  gang 
was  fairly  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
"No  better  deed  could  be  done," 
declared  Marie  Bosse,  "than  to  ex- 
terminate the  whole  tribe  of  people 
that  read  hands,  for  they  are  the 
ruin  of  women,  gentle  and  simple; 
since  the  fortune-teller  discerns  in  a 
very  short  time  their  weak  point, 
and  by  means  of  it  can  lead  them 
where  she  chooses."  La  Voisin,  most 
infamous  of  all  these  creatures,  made 
the  same  recommendation,  for,  said 
she,  "one  hears  strange  stories  in 
this  traffic,1'  and  when  love-affairs 
went  wrong,  poisoning  was  a  common 
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practice.  The  same  people  who  sup- 
plied the  philtre  to  secure  a  lover 
would  supply  also  the  means  to  be 
rid  of  an  inconvenient  husband. 

Madame  de  Brinvilliers  was  tried 
and  executed  in  the  summer  of  1676, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  the  talk 
of  poisoning  was  everywhere  in  the 
air.     Mysterious  tales  of  gloves  that 
would  kill  at  a  touch  and  of  clothes 
that  destroyed  the  wearer  were  rife, 
though  as  a  matter  of   fact  all   the 
skill  of   that  day  scarcely  went  be- 
yond   graduating    doses    of    arsenic. 
Any  chemist  to-day  has  a  knowledge 
and  a  power  compared  to  which  the 
resources  of   Ste-Croix  and  his  mis- 
tress   were    babyish.      But    if     the 
drugs   were   rudimentary  the   means 
of   detection  were   still   more   inade- 
quate, and   impunity  gave   insolence 
to  the  traffickers.     Towards  the  end 
of  1678  a   little   lawyer  was  dining 
with   a   certain   ladies'  tailor  named 
Vigoureux,    and    among    the    other 
guests  was    a    fortune-teller,    Marie 
Bosse,  a  big,  coarse  woman,  who,  as 
the  wine  went  round,  began  to  sing 
the  praises  of  her  trade.     Duchesses 
and  princes  flocked  to  her  shop,  she 
said;  three  more  poisonings  and  she 
might    retire    on    a    fortune.      The 
company  laughed  as  if   at  a  capital 
joke,  but   the   little  lawyer  took  it 
seriously,  for  he  saw  a  look  of  caution 
pass,   and    he   went    with    his   story 
to  the  police.     One  of  the  officials  was 
ordered  to  send  his  wife  to  the  woman 
with  a  complaint  against  her  husband  ; 
and  at  the  second  visit  she  came  home 
provided    with    a    phial    of    poison. 
La  Beynie,  Chief  of  Police,  pounced 
on  the  whole  gang,  and  by  the  12th 
of  March,  1679,  Catherine  Monvoisin 
(La  Yoisin)  was  in  custody  and  the 
enquiry  pressing  on  hot-foot.     Push- 
ing from  point   to   point  La  Beynie 
soon  had  all  the  threads  in  his  hand 
and  laid  the  facts,  as  he  knew  them, 
before  the  King.     Neither  La  Beynie 


nor  Louis  then  guessed  how  far  the 
clues  would  lead  them,  and  in  April 
an  extraordinary  commission  was 
established  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
the  famous  Chambre  Ardent 

The  evidence  before  the  judges  was 
of  the  strangest  kind.     Not  confining 
itself  to  murder  in  all  the  forms,  it 
was    concerned    also    with    sacrilege 
and   demoniacal   practices.     All   this 
crew  of  women,  whom  La  Beynie  had 
drawn  into  his  net,  were  witches  who 
believed    in    their    own    witchcraft: 
though,  like  the  West  African  doctors, 
they  supplemented    their    spells    by 
poisoning,  yet  they  were  convinced 
of  their  own  ability  to  bring  about 
death  itself  by  sheer  sorcery;    and 
the  most  potent  spell  was  the  black 
mass   completed  by  human  sacrifice. 
In  this  horrible  parody  of  the  sacra- 
ment a  woman's  naked  body  served 
for  the  altar,  and  the  chalice  set  on 
it  was  filled  with  blood  from    the 
throat  of  a  young  child.     Hie  mass 
was  performed  by  a  priest,  and  there 
was    more    than    one    priest    found 
among  the  rabble  of  alchemists,  con- 
jurors, and  sorcerers,  who  preyed  on 
the   witches  as   the  witches    preyed 
on    their    clients.       The    supply    of 
children  for   this  rite  was  constant, 
for  the   witches  and    fortune-tellers 
were  all  of  them  quack  doctors,  mid- 
wives,    and    receivers    of    undesired 
children.      La   Yoisin  declared  that 
she  herself  had  made  away  with  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  infants  in  the 
way  of  her  trade.      Yet,  and  here 
is  a  curious  trait,   she   would  take 
any  pains  to  secure  baptism  for  the 
child.       The    wholesale    practice    of 
child-murder  sounds    incredible,   but 
the  Yoisin's  story  is  amply  borne  out 
by  other  testimony, — amongst  oilier 
things  by  the  appalling  fact  that  her 
daughter,  when  on  the  point  of  child- 
birth, fled  from  the  house  and  only 
returned  after  the  child  was  safely 
bestowed.    This  industry  was  rieUy 
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rewarded  ;  money  flowed  in  upon  her, 
though  she  spent  recklessly,  part  in 
subventions  to  alchemists.  There 
exists  still  the  account  sent  in  to 
her  for  a  prophetic  robe  specially 
embroidered,  for  which  she  paid 
fifteen  thousand  livres,  equivalent  to 
£3,OQJ0  of  our  money.  She  could 
afford  it ;  her  house  was  daily 
thronged  with  consultants,  and  her 
fees  were  like  a  prima  donna's. 

One  can  only  vaguely  indicate  for 
the  general  reader  the  details  of 
which  M.  Brentano  is  not  sparing, 
based,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
confessions  of  the  criminals  them- 
selves. The  whole  rises  before  one 
like  some  kind  of  nightmare:  these 
gross,  drunken  women  with  their 
accomplices  like  the  priest  Guibourg, 
chief  celebrant  of  the  black  mass, 
where  he  slaughtered  among  others 
the  children  of  himself  and  his  para- 
mour; and  alongside  of  them  the 
mob  of  fine  ladies  (for  the  clients 
were  mostly  women)  who  came  with 
stories  of  their  intrigues,  believed 
potently  in  the  efficacy  of  the  hideous 
magic,  and  promised  protection  to 
those  who  worked  it. 

That,  as  it  soon  appeared,  was  the 
central  difficulty.  The  Chambre  Ar- 
dente  sat  from  April,  1679,  to  October, 
1680,  and  after  a  period  of  suspen- 
sion from  May  19th,  1681,  to  July 
2nd,  1682.  In  that  time  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  persons  were 
arrested  on  its  mandate.  Thirty-six 
were  executed  with  torture,  but  the 
guiltiest  escaped ;  they  had  friends  in 
too  high  places,  and  at  the  last  the 
whole  enquiry  had  to  be  burked.  Of 
the  accused  many  were  acquitted  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence. 
Madame  de  Dreux,  for  instance,  a 
pretty  young  woman,  was  so  much  in 
love  with  the  famous  Due  de  Richelieu 
that  she  wanted  to  make  away  with 
any  woman  he  looked  at.  She  had 
tried  to  poison  her  husband  and  to 


kill  Madame  de  Richelieu  by  witch- 
craft. But  two  of  her  cousins  were 
among  the  judges,  and  she  was  a 
charming  person ;  the  world  thought 
the  whole  story  very  amusing,  and 
the  judges  were  content  to  admonish 
her. 

Madame  Le'fe'ron  belonged,  like 
Madame  de  Dreux,  to  the  noblesse  de 
robe;  her  husband  was  a  high-placed 
magistrate.  According  to  the  Voisin's 
confession  this  lady,  though  fifty,  was 
enamoured  of  a  certain  M.  de  Prado 
who  desired  to  marry  her.  The  phial 
which  was  given  her  produced  its 
effect:  M.  L&eYon  died  and  M.  de 
Prade  succeeded  him ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  second  husband  began  to 
be  aware  that  the  lady  had  designs 
on  his  life  also,  and  he  fled  for  safety 
to  Turkey.  Madame  L&e'ron  was 
sentenced  to  exile  from  Paris  and  a 
trifling  fine,  "though  there  were," 
wrote  Louvois  to  his  master,  "thir- 
teen or  fourteen  witnesses  of  her 
crime.'1  Madame  de  Poulaillon,  an- 
other person  of  good  position,  was 
acquitted  on  a  like  charge;  but  the 
bourgeoisie  were  not  so  fortunate,  and 
Madame  Brunet,  a  merchant's  wife 
with  a  passion  for  a  flute-player,  who 
rid  herself  of  her  obstacle,  was  exe- 
cuted and  burned.  Yet  with  all  the 
leniency  that  was  shown  society  grew 
restive.  Madame  de  Se'vigne'  speaks 
in  the  harshest  terms  of  La  Reynie, 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  enquiry.  The 
tone  was  to  treat  the  whole  story  as 
pure  fiction  and  La  Reynie's  continued 
existence  as  a  proof  that  there  could 
be  no  poisoners  in  France.  Still,  the 
King  was  resolute,  but  as  things  ad- 
vanced the  judges  grew  more  and 
more  timorous.  The  Voisin  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  execution  with  tor- 
ture, but  La  Reynie  complained  bitterly 
that  the  torture  was  not  seriously 
applied,  and  that  the  judges  made 
so  slight  an  attempt  at  interrogation 
that  the  witch   herself  felt  obliged 
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before  death,  "for  the  acquittal  of 
her  conscience,"  to  make  a  sponta- 
neous declaration.  Le  Sage,  a  magi- 
cian and  drug-monger,  was  promised 
a  free  pardon  by  Louvois  if  he  would 
speak  fully ;  he  spoke  to  such  effect 
that  the  magistrates  stopped  him, 
declaring  the  testimony  to  be  a  pack 
of  inventions.  The  Voisin's  daughter, 
who  had  been  a  witness  but  not  an 
accomplice  of  the  crimes,  was  exa- 
mined six  months  after  her  mother's 
execution,  and  she  spoke  also.  Her 
testimony  was  such  that  Louis  wrote 
to  prevent  La  Beynie  from  laying  it 
before  the  Court.  Finally,  in  October, 
1680,  the  witch  Francpise  Filastre, 
in  a  confession  made  after  sentence 
was  passed  on  her,  added  her  version 
of  the  same  events,  completely  bearing 
out  the  independent  statements  of 
Le  Sage  and  Marguerite  Monvoisin. 
Louis,  on  receiving  the  report  of  her 
examination,  suspended  the  sittings 
of  the  Court,  ordered  the  minutes  of 
the  three  testimonies  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence  and  there  caused 
them  to  be  burned.  The  scandal  had 
reached  the  throne.  What  we  know 
of  these  depositions  is  only  from  the 
manuscript  notes  of  La  Reynie  taken 
down  during  the  enquiry  which  he 
conducted,  but  they  are  amply  suffi- 
cient. 

Next  to  the  King  himself  the  most 
conspicuous  person  in  France  during 
the  thirteen  years  between  1667  and 
1680, — and  these  years  comprised 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  that 
famous  reign — was  the  Marquise  de 
Montespan,  who  was  married  in 
1663  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  but 
soon  grew  envious  of  the  position 
occupied  at  Court  by  the  reigning 
favourite,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli&re. 
In  a  few  months  the  gentle  and 
pathetic  La  Valli&re,  always  dis- 
tracted between  penitence  and  love, 
was  not  even  left  to  resign  herself 
to  penitence  but  figured  in  the  train 


of  her  supplanter.  At  Versailles 
Madame  de  Montespan  occupied  a 
suite  of  twenty  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  the  Queen  having  only  eleven 
on  the  second.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  the  favourite  after  her  uncom- 
plaisant  husband  had  been  relegated 
to  indignant  exile;  and  all  of  them 
were  declared  legitimate  by  the  Par- 
liament and  recognised  as  en/ants  de 
France.  Such  was  her  position; 
and  the  woman  who  made  and  kept 
it  for  herself  by  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter was  no  ordinary  person.  It 
was  not  only  her  beauty,  nor  her 
talent  for  costume,  nor  even  her 
gaiety,  that  lent  to  her  a  special 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  so  exacting  a 
critic  as  St.  Simon.  She  had  a 
wit  and  a  grace  that  won  ready  ac- 
ceptance for  airs  which  in  another 
would  have  seemed  mere  vulgar 
arrogance,  and  her  talk  contrived  to 
combine  eloquence  and  singularity  of 
phrase  with  natural  fitness  of  expres- 
sion in  a  way  so  personal  to  her  and 
so  charming  that  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  the  secret  of  a  special  language 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  those  who 
lived  in  intimacy  with  her;  for  he 
certifies  that,  up  to  the  day  when  he 
wrote,  the  few  surviving  persons  who 
had  been  of  her  household  might  be 
easily  distinguished  by  this  charm  of 
speech.  In  short,  in  all  the  long 
pageant  of  royal  favourites  that  his- 
tory parades  there  is  no  figure  so 
dazzling  as  that  of  this  imperious 
and  beautiful  woman  whose  sin  was 
scarcely  in  those  days  accounted  a 
misdemeanour, — for  all  Paris  thought 
the  Marquis  de  Montespan  a  most 
unreasonable  husband  —  and  whose 
single  motive  was  a  boundless  ambi- 
tion. In  a  smaller  sphere  the  Mar- 
quise de  Brinvilliers  had  been  urged 
on  to  crime  by  the  same  passion  for 
display;  but  the  Brinvilliers  was 
debauched,  Madame  de  Montespan 
knew   no   temptation    except    pride. 
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She  had  made  herself  a  position 
without  precedent  or  parallel :  she 
did  nothing  to  jeopardise  it;  but  to 
maintain  it  she  was  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  any  expedient. 

Clever  woman  as  she  was,  she  was 
not  exempt  from  the  beliefs  of  her  age, 
and  in  1666,  while  La  Valliere  still 
held  her  place,  she  became  a  client 
of  the  Voisin.  The  witch  gave  her 
philtres, — pastes  composed  of  ingre- 
dients such  as  Shakespeare  describes 
in  Macbeth,  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  chalice  while  the  mass  was 
said  and  thus  received  consecration. 
These  were  slipped  into  the  King's 
food;  but  that  did  not  suffice,  and 
soon  Madame  de  Montespan  herself 
was  assisting  in  a  magical  rite.  It  was 
again  a  parody  of  the  mass  performed 
by  a  priest  (the  Abbe*  Marietti,  a  man 
of  good  family),  who  read  a  gospel  while 
his  book  rested  on  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  young  woman  as  she  knelt 
before  him  and  prayed  for  the  King's 
favour  to  pass  away  from  La  Valliere 
and  to  be  transferred  to  herself. 
There  were  other  incantations  over 
the  hearts  of  two  pigeons  which  had 
been  "consecrated"  under  the  names 
of  Louis  and  La  Valliere  during  the 
mass ;  and  so  the  witchcraft  went  on 
till  in  1668  Madame  de  Montespan 
realised  her  hope.  All  went  smoothly 
for  three  years,  but  the  King  was  no 
constant  lover,  and  in  1672  the 
favourite  was  again  in  the  Voisin's 
hands;  and  this  time  matters  were 
graver.  It  was  the  black  mass  that 
was  said  now,  with  the  filthy  Abbe* 
Guibourg, — a  creature  with  one  eye, 
bloated  features,  and  a  face  stained  the 
colour  of  wine- lees — acting  as  cele- 
brant, while  Madame  de  Montespan's 
body  formed  the  altar.  Not  once  but 
many  times  in  the  next  five  or  six  years 
the  disgusting  ceremony  was  repeated  ; 
and  every  time  the  return  of  Louis 
to  his  mistress  gave  her  fresh  reasons 
for  repeating  the  spell.     The  details 


are  too  horrible  to  reproduce,  but  the 
slaughter  of  the  child  was  an  invari- 
able part  of  them.  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  in  the  deposition  of  La  Voisin's 
daughter,  that  when  Madame  de 
Montespan  could  not  be  present  at 
the  mass  the  ceremony  was  neverthe- 
less faithfully  and  exactly  performed, 
the  Voisin  herself  personating  the 
supplicant. 

But  gradually  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan's day  was  passing ;  her  humilia- 
tions were  renewed  with  little  hope  of 
another  triumphant  return  to  favour. 
The  torture  which  Louis,  in  his 
astounding  egotism,  had  inflicted  on 
La  Valliere,  was  now  falling  on  La 
Valliere's  rival;  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  constrained  to  form  part  of  the 
new  favourite's  train,  and  even  to 
assist  in  her  adornment.  And  what  La 
Valliere  had  endured  was  not  endur- 
able for  Madame  de  Montespan.  It 
was  not  for  philtres  that  she  came 
now  to  La  Voisin  but  for  poisons. 
The  horrible  tortures  reserved  for 
regicides  intimidated  the  others,  but 
the  Voisin  laughed  at  them.  The 
price  offered  was  worth  the  risk, — 
more  than  £50,000  of  our  money. 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  to 
be  done  to  death  with  gloves  or  other 
poisoned  fabrics ;  as  for  the  King,  the 
Voisin  herself  was  to  hand  him  a 
petition  in  its  envelope,  the  touch  of 
which  on  his  bare  hands  would  be 
fatal.  So  at  least  Madame  firmly 
believed ;  whether  her  poison-mongers 
believed  or  not  is  another  matter. 
This  hopeful  scheme  was  actually  in 
progress, — the  Voisin  had  made  one 
unavailing  journey  to  Versailles — 
when  the  arrests  began,  and  the 
witch  was  taken.  Madame  de  Monte- 
span was  furious,  but  had  recourse 
to  another  sorceress,  La  Filastre; 
but  Le  Sage,  then  in  custody, 
having  named  the  Filastre  as  an  ac- 
complice, she  also  was  seized,  and  from 
her  La  Reynie  heard  full  confirmation 
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of  the  story  already  twice  repeated; 
and  it  was  on  receiving  this  deposition 
that  Louis  ordered  the  sittings  of  the 
Chambre  Ardente  to  be  suspended. 

The  scandal  was  more  than  the 
King  could  face.  Louvois  was  de- 
voted to  the  Montespan  interest; 
Colbert  had  a  sort  of  reverential 
attachment  to  the  dignity  of  the 
throne  which  prompted  him  to 
advise  a  hushing  up  at  all  costs. 
Madame  de  Montespan  herself  in  an 
interview  with  Louis,  arranged  for 
her  by  Louvois,  ended  by  admitting 
everything,  but,  imperious  and  master- 
ful even  in  her  disgrace,  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  her  lover's  cruelty 
and  neglect.  Nevertheless  La  Reynie 
continued  to  press  the  King  in  the 
name  of  law  and  justice  to  make 
an  end  once  and  for  all  of  this  mon- 
strous disorder  that  infected  the 
whole  Court.  For,  if  Madame  de 
Montespan  had  recourse  to  these 
devilries  to  supplant  La  Valliere, 
other  rivals  addressed  themselves  to 
the  witches  for  means  to  supplant  her 
in  her  turn.  In  1680  Madame  de 
Se'vigne*  describes  the  general  agita- 
tion, and  how,  as  if  in  some  epidemic, 
people  sent  round  to  each  other's 
houses  for  news  of  the  arrests.  In- 
dignation was  universal  against  the 
police.  The  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  or 
Mancini,  had  bought  poisons  to  get 
rid  of  her  husband;  the  Duke  heard 
the  story  from  the  King's  own  lips, 
but  none  the  less  he  repeated  the 
amazing  scene  played  in  the  case  of 
Madame  de  Dreux,  and  led  his  wife 
into  court  by  her  right  hand  while 
the  Due  de  Venddme  (the  lover 
for  whose  sake  the  lady  desired  her 
freedom)  held  the  left.  Madame 
Se'vigne*  tells  the  story  and  treats  it 
as  an  excellent  joke ;  the  witch- 
poisons  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Madame  de  Bouillon  made  a  brilliant 
appearance  in  the  witness-box  and 
one  of  her  answers  ran  through  Paris. 


La  Reynie  was  questioning  her  with 
that  naive  credulity  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  business :  had 
she,  he  asked,  ever  seen  the  devil 
at  any  of  these  magical  rites?  "I 
see  him  now,"  she  retorted;  "he  is 
old  and  ugly  and  dressed  like  a  Privy 
Councillor."  The  King  took  La 
Reynie'8  view  of  the  matter  and  per- 
sisted in  exiling  this  charming  person 
to  her  estate  at  Nerac  But  the 
judges  showed  themselves  more  and 
more  unwilling  to  press  home  en- 
quiries except  against  the  criminals 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  thing 
became  a  scandal.  When  the  Commis- 
sion resumed  its  sittings  in  1681  La 
Reynie  insisted  that  the  full  evidence 
should  be  laid  before  it,  and  then  began 
a  struggle  between  him,  Louis,  and 
the  ministers,  in  which  neither  side 
would  give  way ;  the  King  declaring 
that  the  Commission  must  give  its 
decisions  on  such  evidence  as  could 
expediently  be  submitted  to  it,  La 
Reynie  insisting  that  the  work  must 
be  done  and  done  thoroughly,  and 
that  judges  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  lives  of  men 
except  where  the  full  evidence  was 
delivered  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
At  last  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  carry  his  point, 
insisted  at  least  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  gang  from  society  by  the  only 
means  possible.  He  advised  that, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  try  openly 
the  accused  who  had  knowledge  of 
the  facts  concerning  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan, they  should  be  imprisoned  by 
lettre  de  cachet  in  the  royal  fortresses. 
The  advice  was  followed :  the  Chambre 
Ardente  was  closed,  after  one  or  two 
of  the  less  notable  accomplices  in  the 
poisoning  trade  had  been  publicly 
executed  ;  and  the  whole  gang  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  prisoners  con- 
fined at  the  Bastille  or  Vincennes  on 
charges  of  poisoning  or  traffic  in 
poisons,  of  sacrilege  or  impiety,  were 
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immured  for  life.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  ordered  that  all  these  pri- 
soners should  be  confined  in  a 
place  remote  from  public  hearing ; 
they  were  rogues  who  had  invented 
against  Madame  de  Montespan  a 
tissue  of  lies  which  had  been  proved 
false  before  the  Chamber,  and  if  they 
opened  their  mouths  to  repeat  these 
monstrosities  the  gaolers  should  reply 
to  them  with  blows.  Among  them 
were  some  of  the  blackest  criminals, 
notably  the  Abbe*  Guibourg,  and  one 
cannot  regret  for  them  the  order 
issued  by  Louvois  that  each  should 
be  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  cell 
by  a  chain  attached  to  a  ring 
riveted  round  the  body.  But  un- 
fortunately the  prisoners  in  the 
poisoning  case  had  been  shut  up,  both 
in  the  Bastille  and  at  Yincennes,  with 
others.  Three  women  are  mentioned, 
who  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
having  heard  the  story  in  prison,  were 
confined  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, — 
though,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  the 
places  of  detention  were  convents,  and 
reasonable  provision  was  made  for  their 
comfort ;  while  one  man  was  liberated 
in  1682  and  promised  an  income  for 
life  on  condition  that  he  accepted 
banishment  from  the  kingdom. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  the  central 
figure  of  all  this  extraordinary  group, 
lived  at  Court  for  another  ten  years. 
Louis  continued  to  visit  her  publicly 
but  his  ostentatious  tolerance  passed 
gradually  into  contempt.  In  1691 
she  withdrew  to  the  community  of 
St.  Joseph  which  she  herself  had 
founded,  and  her  behaviour  there  is 
described  by  St.  Simon  with  genuine 
emotion.  The  step  which  she  had 
taken  seems  to  have  been  the  mark  of 
a  sincere  conversion,  and  her  penitence 


increased   continually  with   her    life. 
Beautiful   as   the   day  she   remained 
while  she  lived,  says  St.  Simon,  and 
strong  in  health,  though  haunted  by 
a  continual  terror  lest  she  should  be 
surprised  by  death.     She  never  slept 
except  in  a  well  lighted  room  with 
her   women   about   her,   and   desired 
whenever  she  woke  to  find  them  talk- 
ing or  busy  lest  they  also  should  sleep 
and  death  might  steal  a  march  into 
the  unsentinelled  chamber.     Her  end, 
when    it    came,    was    edifying,    and 
marked  by  "  the  gentleness  and  peace 
which  attended  all  her  actions."     It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Abbe' 
Piron  could  have  so  transformed  the 
Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  that  her  life 
should  have  been  as  saint-like  as  her 
death  ;  and  yet  the  tragedies  in  which 
the   Brinvilliers    played   her   terrible 
part  are  not  so  hard  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  as  the  plunge  into 
barbarism  and  the  revolting  atrocities 
of  the  black  mass  among  which  one 
of  the  wittiest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  witty  and  beautiful  French  ladies 
figured  by  the  side  of  the  witch  Voi- 
sin  and  the  bestial  priest  Guibourg. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  these  stories, 
but   they   stand    established   by   the 
minutely   circumstantial   accounts   of 
several  witnesses,  two  at  least  of  whom 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  man, 
for  the  deposition  was  made  after  the 
law  had  passed  its  extremest  sentence. 
Perhaps    the    truth    is    that   normal 
human  character  is  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous   and    coherent;     but    where 
there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, faith  operating  for  good  or 
evil   may   utterly  transfigure   or  de- 
form character,  and  natural  impulses 
under    this   stimulus    overpass    their 
natural  limit. 
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We  pitched  our  tents  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Bennet,  where  we  were  forced 
to  wait  nearly  a  month  before  the  ice 
broke  up,  and  enabled  us  to  start  on 
our  long  journey  over  the  waterways 
that  lead  to  Klondike.  The  weather 
was  cold  and  stormy,  and  exceedingly 
depressing ;  the  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  moisture,  and  the  piercing  chill 
of  melting  snow  was  aggravated  by 
bitter  winds.  Colonel  Steele,  of 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
in  too  high  terms,  did  all  he  could  to 
render  the  delay  less  dreary.  The 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  of  which 
he  was  in  command,  are  a  splendid 
body  of  men,  who  discharged  their 
manifold  and  incongruous  duties  with 
patience  and  remarkable  discretion. 

In  1898  the  police  were  not  only 
the  maintainers  of  law  and  order  in 
circumstances  of  much  difficulty ;  they 
were  also  Custom  House  officers,  post- 
masters, mail-carriers,  sanitary  autho- 
rities, coroners,  registrars  of  death, 
inspectors  of  boats,  compilers  of  re- 
cords of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  forty  thousand  people  rushing  to 
the  Klondike,  the  issuers  of  mining, 
timber,  and  other  licenses,  the  pre- 
servers of  concessions  granted  by  the 
Ottawa  Government,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  peace-makers. 
At  every  turn  they  were  called  upon 
to  arbitrate  in  the  quarrels  that  arose 
between  partners.  If  any  two  or 
more  men  had  a  dispute  they  resorted 
to  the  police  for  its  settlement;  and 
as  such  quarrels  were  innumerable, 
and  were  generally  of  a  bewildering, 
fatuous,  irrational  character,  it  says 
much    for    the    weary,    over-worked 


officials  that  they  were  able  to  dispose 
of  most  of  them  satisfactorily,  and  to 
mete  out  a  rough  and  ready  justice 
between  men  prompt  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  revenge  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs. 

The  ordinary  man  is  ill-fitted  to 
bear  removal  from  the  restraints  of 
civilisation.  Too  often  he  loses  con- 
trol over  his  evil  passions,  and  all 
sense  of  proportion  in  looking  at 
things  that  affect  his  own  interests. 
He  becomes  incapable  of  curbing  his 
brutish  desires,  or  of  applying  tact 
and  reason  to  extricate  himself  from 
ordinary  difficulties  and  disagree- 
ments. Any  sense  of  humour  he 
ever  possessed  abandons  him;  every 
mole-hill  becomes  a  mountain,  and 
the  sum  total  of  his  grievances  a 
delirium  of  the  brain. 

Any  one  who  wished  to  study 
human  nature,  stripped  of  all  dis- 
guises, had  ample  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  people  who  composed  the 
mad  rush  to  the  Klondike  in  1898. 
Life-long  friends,  who  had  set  out 
together  in  search  of  a  fortune,  quar- 
relled over  paltry  details  and  parted 
the  bitterest  of  enemies.  Each  was 
determined  that  the  other  should  not 
get  the  better  of  him ;  cunning  was 
matched  against  cunning,suspicion  bred 
suspicion,  and  both  thirsted  for  revenge, 
that  abject  passion  of  abject  minds. 

It  was  with  human  material  of  this 
kind  that  the  North- West  Mounted 
Police  had  to  deal.  And  the  success 
with  which  a  mere  handful  of  men 
controlled,  guided,  and  over-awed 
the  insensate  tide  of  humanity  was 
extraordinary. 
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Many  curious  and  humorous  scenes 
were  witnessed  at  Bennet,  and  all 
along  the  route.  When  a  party  split 
up  irrevocably,  stores,  outfit,  and 
equipment  had  to  be  divided  among 
the  members  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  shares.  You  can  divide 
food,  clothes,  tools,  and  fire-arms,  but 
one  would  imagine  you  could  not 
divide  a  tent,  a  stove,  or  a  boat.  I 
have,  however,  seen  it  done.  Rather 
than  that  either  should  get  the  better 
of  the  other,  I  have  seen  two  partners 
rip  a  tent  in  two,  saw  a  boat  in  half, 
and  throw  the  stove  into  the  river. 

The  rage  of  man  against  man 
seemed  to  reach  its  full  fury  as 
people  drew  near  Dawson  and  the 
gold-fields,  where  they  hoped  in  a 
few  weeks  to  fill  their  pockets  with 
nuggets.  A  little  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stewart  River,  became 
the  rallying  point  of  discontent,  and 
was  the  scene  of  so  many  violent 
quarrels,  and  dissolutions  of  partner- 
ships, that  some  one  was  inspired  by 
a  happy  thought  to  put  up  on  the 
bank  a  sign  in  large  letters,  Split- 
up  Island.  I  never  passed  that  spot 
without  seeing  at  least  one  party  in 
the  throes  of  dissolution,  with  the 
mocking  sign  close  by.  If  the  dis- 
putants got  as  much  satisfaction  out 
of  their  quarrels  as  we,  and  other 
spectators,  derived  amusement,  they 
were  not  to  be  pitied. 

But  man's  too  frequent  inhumanity 
to  man  in  the  mad  rush  to  the 
Klondike  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  his  cruelty  to  animals.  The 
horrors  of  the  White  Pass  in  this 
respect,  the  first  time  I  crossed  it, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  From  one 
end  to  the  other  the  trail  was  strewn 
with  dead  horses.  It  was  said  that 
over  three  thousand  had  been  worked 
to  death  by  brutal  owners  or  em- 
ployers. It  was  only  too  evident 
that  most  of  these  poor  creatures 
had  been  used  to  transport  supplies 


across  the  pass,  till  they  dropped 
from  starvation  and  exhaustion.  Still 
more  horrible  was  the  sight  of  horses, 
too  weak  to  be  of  any  further  ser- 
vice, abandoned  on  the  pass,  slowly 
to  starve  or  freeze  to  death.  This 
was  only  one  side  of  the  cruelty 
of  man.  The  savage  ferocity  with 
which  horses  and  dogs  were  too 
often  treated  made  one's  blood  boil. 
Representations  to  the  police  did 
some  good,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  more  than  one  brutal  fellow 
paid  dearly  for  his  atrocities;  but 
in  such  a  country,  and  under  such 
conditions,  it  was  impossible  to  put 
any  effectual  check  upon  the  evil. 

Travellers  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass 
cross  a  series  of  lakes  before  Lake 
Bennet  is  reached.  Of  this  series 
Lake  Lindeman  is  the  last,  and  is 
connected  with  Lake  Bennet  by  a 
narrow  channel  filled  with  dangerous 
rocks.  The  neck  of  land  separating 
the  two  lakes  is  a  dreary  waste  of 
sand  and  bare  rocks.  Close  by  the 
trail  is  a  lonely  grave,  enclosed  by 
a  rude  railing,  the  memorial  of  a  sad 
tragedy. 

Among  those  who  started  for  the 
Klondike  in  1897  was  a  young  man 
of  much  energy  and  determination, 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 
He  was  popular  among  his  fellows, 
and  is  remembered  not  less  by  his 
pleasant  character  than  by  his  mis- 
fortunes. Through  an  accident  he 
lost  his  outfit  before  he  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass.  This 
was  a  trying  reverse,  and  necessitated 
a  return  to  Dyea,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lynn  Canal,  to  buy  fresh  supplies 
at  a  heavy  cost.  With  infinite  toil 
he  packed  these  across  the  pass  and 
reached  Long  Lake,  where,  by  a 
second  mischance,  nearly  everything 
he  possessed  was  destroyed  by  the 
sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 
Undismayed  by  this  new  buffet  of 
adversity,  he  again  returned  to  the 
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coast,  and  spent  all  the  money  he 
had  left  in  a  third  outfit,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  sympathisers,  was  safely 
got  over  the  pass  and  brought 
down  to  the  head  of  Iindeman. 
There  he  built  his  boat,  loaded 
it  with  his  stores,  and  started. 
He  crossed  the  lake  successfully, 
but  in  trying  to  enter  the  channel 
leading  to  Lake  Bennet  his  boat  was 
dashed  against  some  sunken  rocks, 
and  swamped  in  comparatively  shal- 
low water.  This  fresh  calamity  was 
more  than  he  could  bear  ;  it  un- 
hinged his  mind,  and,  in  spite  of 
offers  of  help  from  those  about  him, 
he  shot  himself  a  few  hours  later 
on  the  spot  where  he  now  lies 
buried.  There  was  to  me  an  infinite 
pathos  in  that  lonely  grave,  and  a 
sympathy  between  the  dark  fortunes 
of  its  silent  occupant  and  the  gloom 
and  solitude  of  the  surroundings. 

Being  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
unhealthy  and  crowded  encampment 
of  Bennet,  we  took  advantage  of  the 
first  opening  in  the  ice,  and  started 
down  the  lake  in  our  Peterborough 
canoe  on  May  22nd.  We  bid  farewell 
with  particular  reluctance  to  Colonel 
Steele,  as  I  believe  everyone  did  who 
ever  met  him, — except  members  of 
the  criminal  classes. 

There  was  a  fresh  wind  blowing  in 
our  favour,  and  in  spite  of  our  canoe 
being  heavily  laden,  we  covered  the 
first  seven  or  eight  miles  very  quickly. 
Up  to  this  point  the  channel  through 
the  ice  had  been  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  but  it  suddenly  opened  out 
into  a  wide  basin,  and  then  extended, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  through  ice 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  land. 
There  were  only  two  of  us  in  the 
canoe.  We  were  good  boatmen,  but 
we  had  had  no  experience  of  the 
dangers  of  shifting  ice.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  we  thought  there  was 
little  or  no  risk  in  going  on;  but 
before  we  had  gone  more  than  another 


mile  or  so,  the  wind  became  unplea- 
santly boisterous,  and  we  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  ice  was  closing  in 
upon  us.  As  there  was  no  sign  ahead 
of  any  opening  to  the  shore,  and  the 
ice  was  too  rotten  to  bear,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  go  back.  The 
decision  was  easy,  but  the  task 
difficult. 

It  was  not  until  we  began  to  paddle 
against  it  that  we  recognised  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  The  canoe, 
which  before  had  been  flying  through 
the  water,  now  seemed  to  move  by 
inches.  It  was  a  paddle,  if  not  for 
life,  certainly  for  canoe  and  stores. 
If  the  ice  had  caught  us,  the  canoe 
would  have  been  crushed  to  pieces, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shore  by 
crawling  over  the  rotten  ice.  I  had 
never  experienced  before  the  extra- 
ordinary accession  of  strength  and 
endurance  that  a  man  receives  when 
he  suddenly  has  to  face  danger.  The 
channel  had  been  quite  a  narrow  one 
from  the  first,  and  the  ice  closed  in 
with  appalling  rapidity.  Had  we 
delayed  another  ten  minutes,  or  had 
we  not  paddled  steadily  with  all 
our  strength,  we  should  have  been 
caught.  As  it  was,  before  we  reached 
open  water  the  passage  became  so 
narrow  that  we  could  not  paddle,  and 
had  to  propel  the  canoe  with  poles. 
The  ice  jammed  up  solid,  and  kept  us 
camped  there  for  nearly  a  week. 

The  scenery  of  Lake  Bennet  is  very 
striking.  At  its  upper  end  the  lake, 
which  is  over  twenty-five  miles  long, 
is  little  more  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  is  walled  in  on  either  side  by 
continuous  masses  of  bare  rock,  torn 
and  serrated  by  the  forces  of  Nature, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  some  two  thousand 
feet.  The  lower  half  of  the  lake  varies 
in  width  from  one  to  three  miles ;  the 
hills  are  neither  so  steep  nor  so  high, 
and  are  here  and  there  divided  by 
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stretches  of  comparatively  flat  land, 
covered  with  pine,  poplar,  and  scrubby 
timber.  A  narrow  channel,  called 
Caribou  Crossing,  connects  Bennet 
with  Nares  Lake,  which  flows  into 
Tagish  Lake,  the  next  large  body  of 
water  we  crossed  after  leaving  the 
scene  of  our  adventure.  About  a  mile 
wide  at  its  head  the  lake  opens  out 
and  contracts  several  times  during 
its  length  of  seventeen  miles.  We 
approached  Windy  Arm,  some  seven 
miles  down  the  water,  with  a  feeling 
of  trepidation.  Strong  winds  were 
said  to  sweep  almost  constantly  down 
this  arm,  making  navigation  dangerous 
for  small  boats,  and  often  detaining 
travellers  for  several  days.  We  had 
seen  the  suddenness  with  which  a 
strong  wind  and  big  waves  arise  in 
Lake  Bennet,  and  had  no  desire  to 
experience  a  storm  in  our  little 
eighteen-foot,  heavily-laden  canoe. 
But  Windy  Arm  had  no  dangers  in 
store  for  us,  and,  except  for  anxiety 
from  shifting  ice,  our  journey  to  the 
head  of  Miles  Canyon  was  pleasant 
enough. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  of  our  journey  that  we 
reached  Five  Mile  River  which  joins 
Tagish  with  Marsh  Lake.  It  was 
almost  dark  as  we  entered  the  river, 
which  was  still  very  low  and  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide. 
In  the  channel  were  several  awkward 
rocks,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to 
reach  a  favourable  spot  for  camping. 
Here  we  had  our  first  experience  of 
mosquitoes,  which  gathered  about  us 
in  swarms ;  but  it  was  still  too  early 
in  the  season  for  them  to  be  really 
troublesome,  and  we  soon  discovered 
that  their  hum  was  worse  than  their 
bite.  After  a  supper  of  bacon,  bread, 
and  stewed  fruit,  we  wrapped  our- 
selves up  in  our  blankets,  and  went 
to  sleep  on  our  waterproof  cork 
mattresses,  which  proved  to  be  most 
excellent  things  for  camping  in  the 


open.  During  our  journey  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Dawson  I 
only  put  up  a  tent  twice.  On  fine 
nights  I  slept  in  the  open  on  my 
mattress,  with  an  air -pillow  under 
my  head ;  and  when  it  rained  I 
covered  myself  with  the  canvas  flaps, 
which  effectually  shed  the  water. 
Just  as  dawn  was  beginning  to  break 
I  was  aroused  by  R.,  and  half  asleep 
scrambled  out  of  my  blankets  imagin- 
ing that  something  serious  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  the  alarm  was  only  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  a  black  bear  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Rifle 
and  ammunition  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  which  had  not  been 
unloaded,  and  long  before  we  could 
get  at  them  the  bear  had  disappeared. 

Tagish  Police  Post  proved  to  be 
only  about  a  mile  further  on,  and 
when,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we 
arrived  there,  we  found  the  river 
crowded  with  boats,  moored  three  and 
four  deep  along  the  bank,  waiting  to 
be  inspected  by  the  police  in  their 
capacity  of  Custom  House  officers. 
As  this  was  the  second  ordeal  of  the 
kind  to  which  everyone  had  to  submit 
on  Canadian  territory,  the  first  being 
at  the  summits  of  the  two  passes, 
there  was  not  a  little  dissatisfaction 
at  the  delay.  Few  parties  got  away 
under  a  week,  as  the  number  of 
officials  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  boats,  the  contents  of 
which  were  narrowly  examined,  unless 
the  owners  had  invoices  of  Canadian 
firms  for  all  their  belongings.  The 
Government  had  determined  to  collect 
every  penny  possible  from  travellers 
who  had  bought  their  outfits  in 
America,  and  they  succeeded. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  Americans, 
who  extract  the  last  farthing  from 
strangers  under  particularly  oppres- 
sive Custom  Laws,  declaim  against 
the  meanness  and  injustice  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  As  there  were 
many  notorious  amngglan,  and  many 
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hopelessly  perverse,  or  ignorant,  men 
among  the  crowd,  the  work  of  clear- 
ing boats  did  not  progress  rapidly. 
But  the  over-worked  police  did  their 
task  well,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
did  it  without  fear  or  favour. 

At  Tagish  we  saw  the  Indians  who 
only  a  short  time  before  had  killed 
Meehan  and  wounded  Fox  on  the 
McClintock  River.  The  crime  was  a 
cold-blooded  one,  and  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  district.  The  murderers, 
four  in  number,  were  under  guard 
in  a  tent,  and  exhibited  the  stolid 
indifference  to  their  surroundings  and 
fate  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
noble  savage. 

Physically  the  Indians  of  the  Tagish 
district  are  very  unlike  the  Red  Man 
of  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America.  They  are  light  in 
colour,  short,  thickly  built,  with  some- 
what almond-shaped  eyes,  straight 
black  hair,  high  cheekbones,  flat 
features,  round  heads,  small  hands 
and  feet ;  they  are  probably  the  direct 
descendants  of  pure  Malays. 

Fox,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
travelled,  gave  me  a  thrilling  account 
of  his  narrow  escape.  He  and 
Meehan  were  old  prospectors  in  the 
country,  and  had  never  had  any 
trouble  before  with  the  natives. 
Early  in  the  season  of  1898  they 
went  up  the  McClintock  River,  and 
fell  in  with  an  Indian  settlement. 
Nothing  occurred  to  arouse  their  sus- 
picions, though  some  of  the  men 
showed  an  unpleasant  curiosity  about 
articles  in  the  boat,  and  evidently 
coveted  the  fine  sleeping-robes  and 
hunting-rifles.  After  leaving  the 
village,  Fox  and  Meehan  went  further 
up  the  river,  and  spent  some  days  in 
prospecting.  Much  to  their  surprise 
they  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
had  been  followed,  and  were  being 
watched  by  four  young  Indians,  who 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
what  had  brought  them  there.     Hav- 


ing practically  finished  their  work,  the 
two  white  men  felt  that  the  sooner 
they  returned  to  Lake  Marsh  the 
better.  They  struck  their  tent, 
loaded  their  boat,  and  started  down 
the  river.  The  Indians  took  a  short 
cut  through  the  woods,  lay  in  ambush 
just  above  a  short  bend,  and  when 
the  boat  got  opposite  to  them,  fired. 
Meehan  was  shot  dead;  Fox  was 
struck  a  little  above  the  heart,  and 
fell  back  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
where  he  lay  for  some  minutes.  This 
undoubtedly  saved  his  life;  the 
Indians,  believing  they  had  killed 
both  men,  came  out  of  the  boshes, 
and  ran  to  catch  the  boat  when  it 
should  come  round  the  bend.  So 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  Fox 
crawled  to  the  stern,  put  out  an  oar, 
and  guided  the  boat  to  the  opposite 
bank.  He  got  out,  and  gave  the  boat 
a  vigorous  push  towards  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Severely  wounded, 
and  bleeding  profusely,  he  set  off 
through  the  bush  with  great  caution, 
taking  care,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
leave  no  trail  behind  him.  He  knew 
that  to  be  tracked  was  certain  death ; 
but  he  hoped  that  the  Indians  would 
think  that  on  being  shot  he  had  fallen 
into  the  river.  Unfortunately  they 
had  either  seen  him  land,  or  guessed 
that  he  had  escaped,  and  so  soon  as 
they  had  secured  the  boat  they 
crossed  the  river  in  search  of  him. 
The  precautions  taken  by  Fox,  how- 
ever, baffled  them.  They  could  not 
detect  his  trail,  and  while  they  hunted 
up  and  down  for  him,  he  lay  hidden 
under  some  bushes.  They  did  not 
relinquish  the  search  until  it  began 
to  get  dusk,  when  the  four  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  started  down  stream 
for  their  village. 

By  this  time  Fox,  who  was  eighteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  white  men  of 
whom  he  knew,  was  very  weak  from 
loss  of  blood.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  los^   for  the   Indians   would 
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probably  return  to  hunt  him  down. 
Slowly  he  made  his  way  over  the 
rough  ground,  through  the  brush,  and 
woods,  and  swamps.  It  was  a  terrible 
journey,  and  took  him  over  forty 
hours  to  accomplish.  He  had  no  food, 
and  no  compass  by  which  to  guide 
his  course ;  but  his  instincts  directed 
him  aright,  and  he  at  last  reached  a 
camp  of  white  men.  He  was  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  exhausted  from  loss 
of  blood,  from  exertion,  and  from 
want  of  food ;  his  clothes  were  covered 
with  blood,  and  he  presented  a  wild 
and  ghastly  appearance.  So  soon  as  he 
had  had  some  food  the  men  placed  him 
in  their  boat  and  took  him  to  Tagish 
Police  Post,  over  twenty  miles  away ; 
here  his  wound  was  dressed,  and  he 
was  able  to  give  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  Indians. 

The  police  started  at  once  in  pursuit 
of  the  murderers,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  have  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing them  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  tribe,  who, 
either  from  motives  of  spite  against 
the  men,  or  from  abhorrence  of  the 
crime,  gave  information  which  even- 
tually led  to  all  four  being  arrested. 
They  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dawson, 


where  they  were  tried  and  found 
guilty.  Three  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  and  the  youngest 
was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life ;  but,  owing  to  a  series  of  legal 
blunders  and  complications,  it  was 
more  than  sixteen  months  after  the 
crime  before  the  execution  took  place. 
In  the  meantime  one  of  the  condemned 
men  died  in  prison. 

A  short  time  after  the  trial  and 
sentence,  the  body  of  the  Indian  who 
had  aided  the  police,  was  found, 
stripped  naked,  in  the  river.  How 
the  informer  met  his  death  remained 
a  mystery ;  but  the  occurrence  caused 
so  much  uneasiness  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  force  in 
charge  of  the  Tagish  Post  in  case  an 
attack  was  made  upon  it. 

Fox,  who  is  a  short  thick-set  little 
man,  still  carried  the  bullet  inside  him 
in  August,  1898,  the  doctor  having 
been  unable  to  extract  it.  He  seemed, 
however,  none  the  worse  for  his 
thrilling  experience,  the  details  of 
which  he  told  me  in  a  quiet,  un- 
ostentatious manner  that  was  parti- 
cularly dramatic  and  effective. 

Chables  C.  Osborne. 
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"As  the  eye  of  a  maid  unto  her 
mistress ;  "  so  runs  the  ancient  phrase 
with  its  pleasant  suggestion  of  a  time 
when  the  Domestic  Problem  was  not, 
and  its  happy  hint  at  a  relationship 
which  needed  not  the  flattering  unc- 
tion of  a  Miss.  "  The  mere  fact  of 
the  prefix,"  says  Mrs.  Major  in  the 
August  number  of  this  Magazine, 
"  will  induce  an  entirely  different  tone 
into  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employed ; "  "  the  word  c  servant ' 
must  be  completely  abolished;"  "in 
place  of  servants  we  must  have  house 
employees  ;  "  and  should  this  fail  then 
are  there  other  and  yet  more  drastic 
remedies  proposed,  from  the  maids 
being  relieved  of  their  caps  to  the 
masters  being  deprived  of  their 
dinners,  in  order  to  avert  the  revolu- 
tion which  Mrs.  Major  perceives  to 
be  impending  in  our  daily  lives. 

Now  at  the  outset  we  must  confess 
to  doubting  not  only,  and  wholly, 
Mrs.  Major's  solutions,  but  even  to 
being  sceptical  about  her  problem. 
At  the  confidential  times,  mostly 
over  the  tea-cups,  when  thrilling 
experiences  are  interchanged  anent 
the  iniquities  of  men-servants  and 
of  maid-servants,  we  find  ourselves 
generally  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  Canning's  needy,  but  classical, 
knife-grinder :  we  have  no  story  to 
tell.  To  us  has  not  been  revealed 
what  Mrs.  Major  declares  to  be  clear 
to  all  heads  of  households,  the  know- 
ledge, namely,  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  finding  female  ser- 
vants. Little  difficulty  have  we  ever 
found  in  getting  servants,  and  none 
at  all  in    keeping    them;    and   our 


establishment  is  of  the  modest  and 
middle-class  sort  under  review,  con- 
sisting (in  facts,  if  not  in  theories,  it 
is  well  to  be  exact)  of  four  female 
servants  who  have  plenty  of  work 
and  moderate  wages.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  experience,  one  stretching 
now  to  some  thirty  years  and  into  the 
second  generation  of  a  happy  similar 
experience,  may  give  us  the  right 
of  criticising  Mrs.  Major's  melancholy 
problem,  and  of  suggesting  other  than 
her  somewhat  comic  solutions. 

Mrs.  Major's  panaceas  are  certainly 
of  a  revolutionary  sort,  and  most 
startling  perhaps  is  her  calm  proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  "the  elaborate 
meal  known  as  late  dinner."  It 
will  not  in  future  be  possible,  thinks 
this  ardent  reformer,  who  seems  less 
regardful  of  husbands  and  of  incomes 
than  of  cooks,  to  have  two  dinners 
a  day  cooked  in  the  same  house ;  in 
towns  one  of  these  meals  will  have 
to  be  taken  at  a  restaurant.  "No 
people,"  she  continues,  rising  almost 
into  poetry  (it  certainly  transcends 
any  reasonable  prose  interpretation) 
"  no  people  who  call  themselves  edu- 
cated will  ever  consent  to  choose  an 
occupation  which  entails  spending 
their  lives,  day  after  day,  in  washing 
up  dishes  at  a  scullery  sink."  Surely 
this  is  a  somewhat  fanciful  description 
of  a  middle-class  cook  or  even  of  a 
kitchen-maid  !  We  seem  to  recall  a 
more  cheery  view  of  the  profession. 
"Cookery,"  says  Buskin,  "means 
much  tasting  and  no  wasting;  it 
means  carefulness  and  inventiveness 
and  watchfulness  and  willingness  and 
readiness  of  appliance ;  it  means  the 
economy  of  your  girat  grandmothers 
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and  the  science  of  modern  chemists ; 
it  means  English  thoroughness,  and 
French  art,  and  Arabian  hospitality." 
The  everyday  truth  in  everyday 
households  may  hover  between  these 
two  ideals,  but  undoubtedly  every 
cook,  even  the  most  common-place,  is, 
in  her  way,  a  bit  of  an  artist  with  a 
reasonable  joy  in  her  art ;  and  every 
kitchen-maid  is  an  apprentice  to  that 
art  with  a  possible  blue  ribbon  gleam- 
ing among  the  saucepans,  and  a  very 
real  (though  not  necessarily  blue)  one 
adorning  her  hat.  And  if  in  sad 
fact  no  fringe  is  permitted  for  the 
bright  ribbon  to  rest  on,  the  "petty 
jealousy "  or  the  "  contemptible 
tyranny  "  manifest  to  Mrs.  Major  in 
such  and  similar  rules  is  assuredly 
not  clear  to  us.  Fringes  and  furbe- 
lows unlimited  are  by  some  mothers 
and  mistresses  denied  to  their  daugh- 
ters as  well  as  to  their  dependants. 
Neither  is  it,  to  us,  demonstrated 
that  because  "the  most  difficult 
servants  to  find  are  cooks  and 
kitchen-maids,  and  the  least  difficult 
housemaids "  that  "  therefore  it  is 
clear  that  work  that  goes  on  all  day 
and  far  into  the  night  is  less  attrac- 
tive than  that  which  is  over  tolerably 
early  in  the  day."  Is  all  work,  save 
the  cook's,  over  early  in  the  day? 
What  then  of  the  baths  and  the 
bed-rooms,  the  lamps  and  the  waiting 
at  table  and  the  washing  up  of 
silver  and  glass  ?  And  at  the  worst, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
a  case  of  always  and  uninterrupted 
washing-up  of  dishes  at  the  scullery- 
sink.  If  it  be  permitted  to  us  also 
to  rise  into  poetry,  we  would  urge 
that 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own, 

and  occasionally  asks  him,  the  master 
at    least,    out    to  dinner  when  the 
No.  492. — vol.  lxiiii. 


mistress's  washing-up  requirements 
would  probably  be  limited  to  an  egg- 
cup  or  so.  Does  not  the  reason  of 
the  extra  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  it 
exists,  lie  rather  in  the  fact  that 
skilled  labour  is  always  comparatively 
rare?  Cooks  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
poets  in  being  born,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  elementary  knowledge  that  of  the 
consequently  necessary  making  cooks 
take  far  more  than  housemaids. 
Three  months  of  training  may  inform 
an  intelligent  girl  how  to  dust  a  room 
and  how  to  keep  her  hands  off  her 
master's  papers  ;  but  the  like  number 
of  years,  added  to  the  intelligence,  will 
hardly  produce  a  tolerable  sauce. 

It  is  not  only  our  dinners,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Major  would  abolish,  but 
the  nick-nacks  in  our  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  "  unnecessary  silver  "  on  our 
side-boards,  to  save  the  dusting,  the 
cleaning,  and  the  polishing.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  such  civilised  adjuncts  to 
the  scullery-sink  are,  as  Mrs.  Major 
declares  them  to  be,  "  not  merely 
useless,  but  absolutely  senseless," — 
and  we  confess  to  no  great  love  for 
the  modern  travesty  of  museums  which 
we  find  in  some  drawing-rooms — by 
all  means  let  them  go;  and,  with  a 
pang  certainly,  but  yet  contentedly, 
sooner  than  see  it  tarnished,  we  might 
even  consent,  as  exhorted,  to  sub- 
stitute glass  or  earthenware  for  every 
bit  of  our  cherished  silver,  except 
spoons  and  forks.  But,  is  such 
heroism  really  called  for  ?  Even  the 
small  establishments  which  make  a 
brave  display  of  metal  under  the 
name  of  plate,  as  Mrs.  Major  some- 
what contemptuously  puts  it,  need 
not,  we  would  submit,  make  their  side- 
boards bare  and  reduce  their  drawing- 
rooms  to  six  chairs  and  a  sofa  en 
*utfe,  so  long  as  they  own  a  daughter, 
and  that  daughter  owns  a  bicycle. 
For  the  energy  which  uses  so  will- 
ingly the  rag  and  the  oil-can,  might 
sorely  be  diverted  occasionally  to  the 
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dusting-brush  and  the  plate-leaiher, 
and  so  save  that  part  of  the  situation ; 
although,  in  our  experience,  the  silver 
and  the  nick-nacks  are  no  stumbling- 
blocks,  servants  finding  in  the  care  of 
the  pretty  things  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flowers  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  the  work  which  Mrs. 
Major  elsewhere  complains  of.  A 
peril  to  our  pockets  is  likewise  insisted 
upon.  "The  question  of  expense," 
says  Mrs.  Major,  "will  also  very 
soon  become  a  serious  matter.  .  .  . 
we  shall  have  to  pay  from  £35  to 
£50  a  year  for  any  trained  servant." 
But  as  some  set  off  to  any  special 
fears  on  this  head,  we  seem  to  have 
heard  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  all 
classes,  from  the  agricultural  labourer 
upwards,  has  considerably  increased 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  And  sooth- 
ing statistical  echoes  seem  to  have 
followed  concerning  a  considerable 
cheapening  of  clothes,  and  of,  perhaps, 
sugar,  and  some  other  things  which 
are  supposed  to  have  set  the  balance 
straight  again,  and  which  at  least 
suggest  a  possibility  of  "  saving  in 
something  else."  But  all  this  seems 
a  matter  for  experts  to  make  long, 
contradictory,  and  convincing  rows  of 
figures  about,  and  is  at  any  rate  quite 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  present 
writer.  That  money,  however,  is  not 
the  only,  nor  perhaps  always  the 
first  consideration  with  servants,  that 
tact  and  kindliness  (to  say  nothing 
of  regularly  paid  wages)  reckon  with 
them  as  make -weights  against  hard 
work  and  "monotony,"  she  ventures 
respectfully  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Major  as 
a  fact  gleaned  from  her  own  modest 
experience  of  house-keeping. 

The  "  monotony  of  the  work,"  and 
"the  want  of  stated  hours  and  days 
which  each  individual  can  employ  as 
she  likes,"  give  yet  other  occasion  for 
Mrs.  Major's  misplaced  and  mischie- 
vous sympathy.  Now,  except  that 
the    hours   are   not   fixed,  and   from 


the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be, 
the  servants  in  every  properly  regu- 
lated house  have  fully  as  many 
hours  at  their  disposal  as  have  girls 
in  a  shop  or  a  factory.  Many 
mistresses  give  to  each  one  of  their 
servants  once  a  year  a  week  or  a 
fortnight's  holiday :  some  invite  a 
servant's  young  sister  or  old  mother 
to  spend  a  few  days  to  see  the  sights 
in  town;  and  in  all  establishments 
the  alternate  Sunday  out,  with  an 
evening  at  least  once  a  week,  is  an 
institution.  Often,  too,  comes  the 
pleasure  of  the  unexpected  in  the 
form  of  extra  leisure  when  the  family, 
or  some  members  of  it,  dine  out,  or 
leave  town  on  a  few  days'  visit. 

As  regards  the  monotony,  is  not 
all  work  monotonous,  if  we  choose 
to  call  it  by  that  name  instead  of 
regular?  The  ordering  of  dinners 
equally  with  the  cooking  of  them, 
(and  some  masters  of  households  will 
say  with  the  eating  of  them)  is 
monotonous.  We  know  a  lady  who 
says  that  the  imagination  which  has 
gone  to  the  composition  of  menus 
might  have  produced  novels.  We 
know  that  family,  and  we  have  eaten 
those  dinners,  and  in  adding  up 
results,  so  many  undoubtedly  good 
meals  against  so  many  problematically 
good  novels,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  those  unwritten  master- 
pieces are  not  to  be  regretted. 

And,  monotony  for  monotony,  is 
even  the  every  day  "washing  up  of 
dishes  at  a  scullery-sink "  a  worse 
task,  or  a  more  wearisome  one,  than 
the  everyday  feeding  of  a  machine, 
or  the  rolling  of  cigarettes,  or  the 
standing  for  long  hours  behind  a 
counter?  One  instance  at  least  is 
known  to  the  writer  where  the 
prospect  of  any  such  promotion  utterly 
failed  to  fire  ambition.  The  tempted 
one  was  a  parlour-maid  of  a  parti- 
cularly superior  sort,  whose  talents  a 
modern  reformer  considered  were  liter- 
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ally  hidden  under  a  napkin.  With 
the  mistress's  permission,  a  situation  of 
the  well-paid  assistant-class  was  offered 
to  this  young  woman,  and,  "No,  I 
thank  you,  Madam,  I  prefer  this 
intellectual  atmosphere,"  was  the  very 
startling  answer  which  that  well- 
intentioned  lady  received.  Except 
that  one  member  of  the  family  wrote 
extremely  minor  verse,  the  atmosphere 
in  which  this  appreciative  parlour-maid 
waited  was  by  no  means  remarkably 
intellectual;  and  yet,  if  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  save  for  the  phrasing, 
which  she  may  have  caught  from  the 
poet,  there  was  nothing  really  to 
startle  one,  or  indeed  very  surprising, 
in  the  reply.  To  any  ordinary  young 
person  of  the  class  from  which  ser- 
vants are  recruited  the  protected  life 
and  refined  ways  in  a  well-arranged 
and  cultivated  household  must  surely 
be  an  experience  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
new;  and  the  rules  which  guard  its 
safety  and  its  strangeness  can  be  no 
more  tiresome  to  such  a  young  woman 
than  are  the  rules  which  obtain  in 
every  place, — office,  shop,  ship,  or 
barracks — which  "the  young  men  of 
her  circle,"  to  borrow  Mrs.  Major's 
phrase,  obey  without  a  grumble.  To 
many  rules  and  regulations  does  Mrs. 
Major  take  exception,  but  she  finds 
"  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  women  "  in 
what  she  says  is  in  many  houses  a 
fixed  rule  that  no  servant  should  go 
out  without  special  permission ;  and 
such  a  rule,  she  adds,  "could  only 
mean  that  she  was  not  considered  fit 
to  be  trusted  out  by  herself."  We 
utterly  fail  to  see  the  fact,  the 
inference,  or  the  hardship.  An  inti- 
mation to  the  head  of  a  household 
when  any  member  of  it  is  likely  to 
be  out  for  some  hours,  in  some  cases 
a  civil  request  for  leave  of  absence, 
is,  we  take  it,  a  usual  courtesy, 
whether  such  member  be  a  servant 
or  merely  son,  daughter,  or  guest. 
Does  a  clerk  go  out  of    the  office 


without  a  word  to  his  chief,  or  an 
assistant  leave  the  shop,  or  a  soldier 
the   barracks,  or   a   sailor  his   ship? 
And  where  is  the  tyranny,  the  "  con- 
temptible tyranny  "  to  be  exact,  more 
evident  in  requiring  women  servants 
to  dress  neatly,  to  wear  the  pretty 
costume,  or  livery,  if  you  like  to  call 
it  so,  of  white  cap  and  apron,  than 
in     requiring     hall-porters,    railway- 
porters,  not  to  speak  of  courtiers  and 
hospital-nurses,   after    their    fashion, 
to    do    the    like?     "The   obligatory 
wearing  of  caps  is  more  deeply  re- 
sented," says  Mrs.  Major,  "  than  most 
employers  perhaps  realise."     But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cap  and  apron, 
"  the  badge  of  the  slavey"  (Mrs.  Major 
gives  it  the  pathos  of  italics)  is  worn 
by  the  "  young  ladies  "  of  the  restau- 
rant, and  by  them,  seemingly,  is  not 
resented.     These   latter   have,   it    is 
true,  the  distinction  and  compensation 
of  the  coveted  prefix ;  but  is  it  not 
conceivable   that  addressing  the  in- 
mates of  our  households  less  formally 
may  be  a  result  of  the  familiarity  and 
friendship  which  such  nearer  relations 
naturally  induce,  rather  than  a  sign 
of  the  "  social  inferiority  "  which  Mrs. 
Major  discovers  and  denounces  in  it  ? 
"  Only  the  girls  who  are  too  badly 
educated  for  other  employments  will 
go  out  as  servants,"  says  this  danger- 
ous advocate.     It  is  possible  for  even 
authorities  to  differ  a  little  over  what 
should  be  understood  by  the  phrase 
"badly  educated;"  but  probably  in 
the   sense  in  which  Mrs.  Major  un- 
wittingly uses  the  phrase  her  con* 
tention    is   true.      Over-taught    and 
under-educated  folks  (which  synonym 
perhaps     may    serve    for     "badly- 
educated")  mistake  their  capabilities 
for    a    good    many    callings.     "We 
have  practically  succeeded  hitherto," 
says    Mrs.    Major,    "  in    keeping  a 
certain   proportion   of   our   country- 
women in  a  state  of  quaai-slavery." 
And  if  this  Molding  4oes  ngfc  cpnvejt 
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us  to  better  ways,  a  "  lesson  that  will 
be  in  every  way  an  advantage  to  the 
community,"  a  lesson  that  it  might 
be  unkind  to  call  obvious,  follows. 
"Though  wealth,"  continues  our 
Mentor,  "gives  a  larger  purchasing 
power,  it  does  not  justify  its  possessors 
in  any  interference  with  the  privileges 
and  happiness  of  their  less  wealthy 
fellow-citizens."  And  that's  true  too,  as 
Gloucester  says  about  another  matter, 
yet  we  remain  unmoved  ;  no  "  lesson  " 
can  we  discern,  no  "advantage"  can 
we  discover,  in  exaggeration  or  in 
platitude.  As  sober  serious  fact,  all 
life  is  service,  and  the  lamented  "  want 
of  leisure  to  employ  as  one  likes,"  is 
most  certainly  not  a  want  limited  to 
the  class  of  female  servants.  Neither 
can  we  see  that  this  especial  form 
of  service  could  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  lightened  by  turning  it  into 
French,  and  calling  servants  "house 
employees"  Each  of  us,  in  our  degree, 
contributes  to  the  social  fabric;  if 
this  desk  of  ours  were  not  dusted, 
we  could  not  write  at  it;  and  if  his 
bed  were  not  made  and  his  breakfast 
not  ready  for  him,  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  could  not  do  his  work.  The 
loving  service  of  domestic  servants  is 
as  essential  to  the  general  well-being 
of  the  State  as  is  that  of  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor,  and  a  wise  discipline  of 
rules  and  regulations  is  as  needful  to 
maintain  it. 

"The  result  of  universal  educa- 
tion," says  Mrs.  Major,  "  is  clearly  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  equality."  It 
may  be ;  it  would  be  only  one  of  the 
results  which  universal  education,  of 
the  Tom  Folio  sort,  has  to  answer  for. 
"  A  universal  scholar,"  was  Tom  Folio, 
according  to  Addison  "so  far  as  the 
title-page  of  all  authors."  A  good 
many  of  the  universally  educated  in 
these  days,  one  fears,  would  answer 
to  that  description  of  scholarship,  and, 
more's  the  pity,  claim  "equality"  on 
the   strength   of  it.     To   our   mind) 


claim,  grant,  and  grounds  for  it  are 
all  alike  false.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  equality  in  that  odious  and  un- 
truthful form  of  pretence  that  every 
one  is  as  good  as  every  one  else.  It 
is  just  the  inequalities  in  character 
and  circumstance  that  give  oppor- 
tunity for  each  one  of  us  to  be  helpful 
to  the  other.  Servants  are  essential 
parts  of  every  household,  and  that  the 
work  of  all, — brain-work,  hand-work, 
and  state-craft — may  go  on  smoothly, 
servants,  equally  with  master  and  with 
mistress,  must  do  their  share  of  the 
work  at  stated  times  and  with  due 
discipline.  Calling  our  cooks  and 
housemaids  "  young  ladies,"  remitting 
the  discipline  and  reforming  the  drees, 
will  not  further  these  ends;  but 
showing  them  how  their  neat,  deft, 
efficient  service  helps  to  great  issues 
may  do  so.  One  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance never  allows  her  servants  to 
wait  at  table,  and  another,  carrying 
the  folly  to  a  more  severe  sequence, 
has  them  to  dine  with  her  when  she 
is  alone.  The  latter  plan  is  perhaps 
the  more  logical,  and  succeeds  better 
in  making  servants  and  mistress  alike 
uncomfortable;  but  both  ladies 
equally  degrade  the  ideal  and  the 
practice  of  service,  which,  do  what 
we  will,  is  universal,  and,  do  what  we 
can,  is  inspiring. 

For  in  truth,  the  difficulty  is  not 
one  for  heroic  remedies;  and  the 
solution  of  Mrs.  Major's  problem  is, 
like  so  many  other  solutions,  so  simple 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
decidedly  a  case  for  treatment  by  the 
small  streams  that  flow  unnoticed  at 
our  feet,  rather  than  for  desperate 
plunges  into  big  and  distant  rivers. 
We  are  not,  in  sober  fact,  called  upon 
to  give  up  our  dinners,  to  denude  our 
drawing-rooms  of  their  nick-nacks  and 
our  sideboards  of  their  silver,  still 
less  to  contemplate  having  one's  en- 
tire household  suddenly  composed  of 
Chinese  or   Indians.     To  avert  the 
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very  beginning  of  such  a  revolution 
it  is  only  necessary  that  Mesdames  les 
maitresses  le  commencent. 

Of  a  verity,  none  of  the  evils 
enumerated  by  Mrs.  Major,  no  one 
of  the  troubles  in  getting  servants, 
no  one  of  the  troubles  in  keeping 
them,  exists,  where  the  mistress  of 
the  house  understands  her  share  in 
the  duties  thereof.  It  is  the  mis- 
tress, far  more  often  than  her  servant, 
who  is  incompetent,  and  who  lacks 
the  preparatory  training.  Gracious 
household  ways  is  a  homely  lore  which 
High  Schools  do  not  teach,  and  which 
Colleges  stifle.  Eyes  lifted  from  a 
book  to  strain  on  a  bicycle,  are  not 
the  sort  of  eyes  on  which  a  maiden 
pleasantly  or  profitably  waits.  The 
woman  who  looks  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,  looks  neither  wearily 
nor  worryingly,  neither  spasmodically 
nor  microscopically.  Neither  can  the 
mistress  who,  to  parody  a  famous 
phrase,  "  gives  up  to  a  platform  what 
was  meant  for  the  hearth"  fairly 
expect  to  be  equally  effective  in  both 
departments.  That  eloquent  sort, 
however  intense  their  perorations  on 
the  subject  of  service,  will  never  keep 
servants  and  rarely  engage  the  right 
ones.  The  very  finest  of  theories 
imply  the  possession  of  brains,  and 
by  the  time  the  theories  (there  are 
so  many  of  them  nowadays  and  all 
first-rate)  have  all  been  assimilated, 
sorted,  and  sent  out  in  circulars,  the 
brains  of  the  gifted  speakers  and  the 
enthusiastic  listeners  alike  must  be 
a  little  too  tired  and  too  irritable  to 
apply  the  theories  judiciously  at  home. 
These  energetic  ladies  seem  sometimes 
to  lack  the  sense  of  perspective;  the 
needs  of  the  near  are  lost  in  the  dues 
of  the  far,  and  the  little  things  which 
really  matter  flit  away  in  their  rapt 
contemplation  of  the  big  things  that 
do  not.     For  the  laws  of  health  and 


of  economics,  if  our  modern  women 
would  only  believe  it,  do  not  depend 
upon  their  speeches  or  even  upon 
their  pamphlets,  but  very  much  in- 
deed upon  the  quiet  unhasting,  un- 
resting, every  day  supervision  by 
every  mistress  of  her  own  household. 
No  mistress  endowed  with  mother- wit, 
which  is  worth  a  good  many  competi- 
tive degrees  in  wisdom,  expects  per- 
fection, even  though  she  may  have 
to  pay  from  £35  to  £50  a  year  for  it. 
She  distrusts  even  her  own  perfect- 
ness,  and  while  she  cultivates  on  some 
occasions  a  little  deafness  and  blind- 
ness, on  others  she  stimulates  her 
perceptions.  She  knows  not  only  if 
the  chimney  smokes,  but  if  the  lover 
does;  which  as  a  joke  perhaps  is 
feeble,  but,  as  a  suggestive  factor  in 
the  situation,  very  strong  indeed. 
Mrs.  Major  thinks  that  wherever 
practicable  a  system  of  allowance 
should  be  adopted  for  over-time,  and 
of  board-wages  as  "  tending  to  reduce 
friction."  With  that  same  object 
some  practically-minded  mistresses  of 
our  acquaintance  have  introduced  a 
rather  different  sort  of  allowance, 
the  unwritten  rule  that  every  ser- 
vant should  be  allowed  an  occasional 
temper.  It  may  be  a  lover,  or  it  may 
be  a  liver,  or  lumbago,  or  just  a  fit  of 
the  blues  that  makes  the  quick  step 
lagging,  the  deft  hand  awkward,  the 
polite  response  lacking;  why  should 
it  not  pass  without  reproof,  or  with  a 
kind  enquiry,  perhaps,  later  on?  It 
does  seem  a  little  inadequate,  we  are 
conscious  of  it,  as  a  solution  to  so 
terrifying  a  problem ;  but  neverthe- 
less our  experience  and  our  conscience 
compel  us  to  the  endorsing  of  Lewis 
Carroirs  opinion,  that  "  a  little  kind- 
ness, and  putting  her  hair  in  papers, 
would  do  wonders." 
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Almost  everything  that  was  written 
a  generation  ago  of  Italian  life  in 
general  may  be  looked  on  as  ancient 
history,  for  hardly  a  single  fact  re- 
corded at  that  time  would  apply  to 
the  conditions  to-day.  The  prince, 
the  patrician,  the  priest,  and  the 
peasant  are  now,  as  then,  with  an 
occasional  excursion  into  the  land 
of  the  artist  or  the  anarchist,  the 
favourite  subjects  of  writers  and 
travellers,  while  of  the  great  middle 
class  which  sprang  into  being  with 
the  fall  of  the  Temporal  Power,  little 
is  said  and  less  is  known,  although  it 
is  in  their  hands  that  the  future  of 
the  country  lies. 

Before  1870  a  Doria,  a  Borghese, 
or  the  head  of  any  other  great 
House,  would  have  looked  askance 
at  the  idea  that  any  member  of  his 
family  should  take  to  wife  an  alien 
either  in  blood  or  religion.  An  alli- 
ance might  be  contracted  with  some 
old  French  or  Austrian  family, 
though  it  was  rare;  but  of  non- 
Catholic  brides  there  were  none. 
Now  nearly  half  the  coronets  of 
Rome  are,  or  will  shortly  be,  worn 
by  American  heiresses,  of  whom  few, 
if  any,  were  Romanists  at  the  time 
of  their  betrothal.  An  American 
wife  or  an  American  mother  in  the 
house  means  that  the  days  spent  in 
Paris  or  in  London  will  be  many, 
and  that  when  country  air  or  sea- 
breezes  are  desired,  they  will  be 
sought  on  the  Riviera  and  not  in 
the  crag-perched  castles  of  Perugia 
or  the  sunny  stretches  of  Lombardy. 
Even  had  these  numerous  inter- 
marriages not  taken  place,  it  is  pro-, 
bable  that    the  results  would   have 


been  the  same ;  for  the  wave  off 
speculation  that  has  of  late  yean 
swept  the  peninsula  from  the  Cottian 
Alps  to  Cape  Passaro,  the  emigration 
which  has  sent  Italy's  best  blood 
across  the  ocean,  the  conscription 
which  has  transferred  the  Pisan  vine- 
grower  to  the  scoriae-covered  plains 
round  Mount  Etna,  and  Idle  terrible 
taxation  which  has  turned  the 
brilliant  smile  of  Italy  into  a  scowl, 
seem  to  have  raised  barriers  be- 
tween prince  and  peasant  which  can 
never  be  lowered,  and  killed  the  old 
kindly  feeling  which  formed  the 
main  link  of  the  chain  that  bound 
the  landed  proprietor  to  his  estate. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  in  his  tales 
of  Italian  life,  has  too  frequently 
and  too  brilliantly  described  the 
speculation-mania  for  any  other 
writer  to  need  give  it  more  than 
a  passing  remark.  Unscrupulous 
financiers,  seeing  in  the  unbusiness- 
like sons  of  the  Italian  aristocracy 
an  easy  prey,  fired  their  vivid 
imaginations  by  pictures  of  what 
those  of  their  own  rank  and  tastes 
had  done  in  other  lands.  Building 
was  the  favourite  form  which  this 
speculation  took,  and,  vying  in  num- 
ber and  extent  with  classic  remains, 
one  saw  for  years  new  ruins  all 
over  Rome,  streets  and  courts  laid 
out  with  walls  rising  only  a  few 
feet  from  their  foundations.  These 
are  gradually  being  transformed  into 
the  hotels  which  would  already  suffice 
to  lodge  the  whole  of  travelling 
Europe,  and  public  offices  which 
would  seem  able  to  provide  a  room 
a-piece  for  each  official,  even  if  the 
latter    numbered    one    out    of    two, 
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instead   of  one   out  of  four,  of   the 
educated  portion  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  cruellest  blows  aimed 
at  the  pride  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  Italian  nobles  was  that  which 
threw  their  principal  palaces,  with 
their  wealth  of  pictures  and  statuary, 
open  to  the  public.  It  was  a  dese- 
cration of  the  domestic  hearth  of 
which  the  reason  is  almost  incompre- 
hensible; and  moreover  it  missed  its 
mark,  for  an  Italian  rarely  crosses 
the  portals  in  question,  and  it  is 
the  English  tourist  and  the  German 
student  who  almost  alone  benefit  by 
the  measure.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  older  families  either  abstain 
from  living  in  the  cities  at  all,  or 
that,  when  there,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  corner  of  their  own 
palaces,  or  that,  leaving  the  principal 
family  residence  to  the  stranger  and 
the  custodian  of  the  family  treasures, 
they  migrate  to  some  other  residence 
which  was  formerly  allotted  to  the 
use  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  House. 
Their  personal  interest  in  their  pos- 
sessions naturally  fades  under  these 
conditions,  and  they  would  gladly 
accept  the  offers  of  foreigners  to  pur- 
chase them.  Here  too,  however,  the 
Government  steps  in.  No  work  of 
art  must  be  removed  from  the  coun- 
try without  an  official  permission,  and 
as  this  is  rarely  or  never  given,  and 
as  no  foreigner  who  buys  a  picture 
thinks  of  leaving  it  in  the  country, 
the  bargain  remains  unconcluded. 
The  head  of  one  great  princely  House, 
who  was  in  great  pecuniary  straits, 
recently  promised  the  Government 
£20,000  on  condition  that  he  was 
allowed  to  accept  the  offer  of  £100,000 
for  his  pictures  and  statuary  from 
an  art  -  collector.  The  Government 
refused,  and  things  would  have 
looked  bad  but  for  the  appearance 
of  a  beautiful  young  girl  whose  dowry 
was  as  large  as  her  love  of  art  was 
keen,  and  who  saved  the  situation  by 


accepting  the  hand  and  heart  of 
the  troubled  prince,  and  thereby 
saved  his  picture-galleries  at  the 
same  time. 

Music,  however,  is  the  only 
art  which  seems  to  appeal  to  any 
great  degree  to  the  modern  Italian. 
In  painting  his  interest,  always 
of  course  with  exceptions,  is  slight, 
and  in  literature  it  would  seem 
to  be  almost  non-existent.  Literary 
criticism  is  the  last  thing  you 
would  look  for  in  an  Italian 
newspaper.  The  works  on  travel 
and  science  are  often  good,  but  are 
read  little  save  by  travellers  and 
men  of  science;  expositions  on  the 
disinterred  treasures  of  the  country 
find  but  a  very  small  audience  ; 
the  popular  fiction  is  chiefly  French 
with  a  sprinkling  of  English,  while 
the  splendid  old  libraries  which  exist 
here  and  there  seem  to  contain  no 
books  to  read.  There  are  glorious 
missals  from  the  Middle  Ages,  black- 
letter  volumes,  palimpsests  quaint  and 
curious,  manuscripts  in  multitudes, 
and  scrolls  enclosed  in  cylinders 
which  would  make  a  bibliopolist  die 
of  envy.  The  courtly  owner  of  the 
collection  will  take  these  out  with 
evident  pride  and  submit  them  to 
your  inspection;  but  he  would  not 
think  of  reading  them,  and  his 
astonishment  is  extreme  when  you 
express  a  wish  to  stay  awhile  in  the 
library  for  that  purpose.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  would  be  found 
to  be  those  who  had  travelled  much 
in  youth,  or  who  had  been  educated 
by  an  abnormal  English  tutor,  one 
who  had  not,  as  is  their  wont,  con- 
tented himself  with  teaching  his 
pupils  merely  to  speak  his  language 
with  facility,  and  to  write  a  casual 
note  with  ease  and  elegance.  The 
Italians  of  the  upper  class  are  as  a 
rule  excellent  linguists,  and,  as  they 
themselves  say,  they  "can  even 
make  English  sometimes."     "  French, 
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Spanish,  Russian,  that  is  easy,"  they 
will  add ;  "  but  English—  "  and 
then,  with  a  graceful  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  deprecating  play  of 
the  hands  that  removes  all  touch  of 
discourtesy  from  their  speech,  they 
go  on  to  explain  that  they  are  con- 
strained at  least  to  attempt  to  study 
English  as,  "So  many  of  you  come 
to  our  country  now,  and  when  you 
speak  our  language,  ah,  how  it  flays 
our  ears  ! " 

Fencing,  hunting,  and  pigeon-shoot- 
ing are  the  favourite  sports  of  the 
Italians  of  the  upper  class,  while 
gambling  is  their  besetting  sin.  With 
the  foils  they  are  almost  unrivalled, 
though  their  system  differs  from  that 
of  other  countries,  and  a  regrettable 
consequence  of  this  proficiency  is  that 
duels,  from  the  most  trivial  of  causes, 
which  often  end  fatally,  are  frequent. 
A  challenge  to  some  member  of  a 
foreign  Embassy  was  at  one  time  a 
common  occurrence,  but  as  many  of 
the  corps  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  British  Government  and  de- 
clared that  any  man  who  fights  a  duel 
must  leave  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
these  challenges  have  practically 
ceased.  Excellent  fencers  as  are  the 
Italians,  if  they  ride  at  all,  they  are 
still  better  horsemen.  When  Buffalo 
Bill  took  his  cowboys  to  Rome  some 
ten  years  ago,  a  bevy  of  gentlemen 
from  the  north  challenged  him  and 
his  to  mount  their  untrained  ponies. 
"  If  the  ponies  can  be  ridden,"  was 
the  answer,  "  we  can  ride  them ; " 
but  when  the  contest  came  off  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  Italians  had  not 
lost  their  wager. 

The  Roman  hunt  is  a  popular 
feature  of  life  on  the  Tiber  though 
far  less  so  than  before  1870,  partly 
on  account  of  the  influx  of  foreigners 
and  partly  because  the  Court  and 
Clerical  factions  refuse  to  mingle  in 
any  form  of  amusement ;  and  the 
horses     which     the     Duke     of     the 


Abbruzzi  and  his  staff  bring  over 
from  Ireland  each  year,  turn  their 
heads  on  landing  to  the  cavalry 
barracks  and  not  to  the  Campagna, 
as  was  once  the  case.  The  young 
exquisites  of  Rome,  Turin,  and  the 
rest,  invariably  spend  three  or  four 
afternoons  in  the  week  in  pigeon- 
shooting,  while  on  their  own  estates 
they  indulge  in  the  same  recreation 
in  a  more  exciting  form. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally 
that  the  Italian  officers  are  among 
the  best  educated  men  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  precision  and  at  the  same 
time  a  breadth  about  their  mode  of 
study  that  proves  them  to  represent 
the  best  order  of  the  Italian  mind, 
which  is  eminently  scientific,  and  has 
a  predilection  for  all  the  exact 
sciences.  Exaggerated  as  the  state- 
ment may  seem,  the  upper  class  in 
Italy  makes  each  of  its  sons  an  officer 
in  the  army  or  the  navy.  Conscrip- 
tion in  any  case  compels  them  to 
enter  it  for  a  time,  and  the  fact  that 
the  military  profession  is  the  only  one 
open  to  him,  constrains  every  young 
man  of  energy  and  ambition  to  remain 
in  it.  The  Diplomatic  Service  ac- 
counts for  a  few,  the  care  of  their 
own  landed  estates  for  others,  but  the 
rest  must  be  either  soldiers  or  idlers. 
The  law  is  not  considered  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  still  less 
is  the  medical  profession ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  which  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  country  that  a  doctor  and  his 
family  are  not  considered  eligible  for 
presentation  at  the  Italian  Court, 
although  it  was  a  medical  man  who, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  the  most 
valued  friend  of  King  Humbert. 

Until  3870  any  family  which  had 
three  or  more  sons,  dedicated  one 
among  them  to  the  Church,  either  as 
monk  or  priest,  and  writers  of  the 
time  describe  the  priest  who  was  a 
man  of  good  family  as  the  most 
polished  gentleman  and  most  intel- 
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lectual  companion  in  the  country. 
Now,  however,  the  restrictions  on 
the  clergy  are  so  many  that  the 
Italian  sees  little  to  compensate  his 
son  for  enforced  celibacy  and  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  while  the 
Abolition  Act  will  generally  force 
the  young  monk  to  seek  a  monastery 
abroad.  The  income,  too,  is  a  diffi- 
culty, as  the  priest  is  debarred  from 
earning  money  on  his  own  account, 
and  remunerative  offices  in  the 
Church  have  ceased  to  exist,  while 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  younger 
sons  increases  every  year.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  who  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest 
sections  of  the  community,  especially 
since  the  holy  fathers  have  engaged 
in  commercial  investments ;  mines, 
banking-houses,  and  lines  of  steamers 
are  all  directions  to  which  they  have 
turned  their  attention  successfully, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  a  young  man 
of  parts  fails  to  find  a  career  open 
to  him  when  he  leaves  that  powerful 
institution,  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Rome. 

The  fact  that  the  nobility,  the 
professional,  and  the  commercial 
classes  have  ceased  to  dedicate  their 
sons  to  the  priesthood,  brings  one 
face  to  face  with  the  same  problem 
which  exists  nearer  home.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view,  and  as 
regards  daily  existence,  the  fact  that 
the  priest  should  be  the  son  of  a 
peasant  answers  very  well.  A  sum 
of  money  was  paid  over  with  him 
when  he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  His  needs  are  few,  for 
he  is  still  a  peasant,  and  are  supplied 
by  the  gifts  of  fruit,  oil,  and  corn 
from  his  flock,  the  surplus  going  to 
provide  his  other  simple  wants.  The 
costs  of  his  education  at  the  local 
seminary  are  small ;  when  he  becomes 
a  priest  he  lives  rent-free,  and  there 
is  always  some  old   woman  in   the 


village  who  will  gladly  perform  the 
duties  of  housekeeper  in  return  for 
the  shelter  of  his  roof.  He  will 
generally  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden  himself,  possibly  that  of 
a  vineyard  or  olive-orchard  as  well, 
and  for  the  rougher  work  he  can 
always  count  on  assistance,  while  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
even  from  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
he  at  least  does  as  much  for  those 
around  him  as  they  do  for  him. 
Shrewd,  prudent,  and  both  by  training 
and  inculcation  by  no  means  devoid 
of  worldly  wisdom,  he  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
village.  He  chooses  the  name  of  the 
little  son  before  he  is  carried  to  the 
font,  and  arranges  the  marriage  of 
the  comely  daughter  of  the  house. 
He  makes  up  the  accounts  for  the 
steward,  and  corresponds  with  the 
emigration  agent  as  to  sending  one  of 
the  lithe  and  active  young  sons  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  He  settles  the 
dispute  that  was  ravaging  the  lives  of 
Antonio  and  Antonino,  and  probably 
prevents  one  or  both  of  these  impetuous 
and  hot-blooded  members  of  his  flock 
from  going  to  the  galleys.  In  a  word, 
he  is  indispensable,  and  the  question 
if  it  be  advisable  that  the  guide  and 
preceptor  of  the  commune  should  be 
of  the  same  intellectual  and  social 
status  as  the  people  themselves,  need 
not  be  answered  here. 

The  direct  result  of  over-taxation 
in  Italy  is  emigration.  The  cream  of 
the  nation  flows  across  the  ocean  as 
unceasingly  here  as  it  does  with  our- 
selves, though  the  cause  is  widely 
different.  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America, 
are  the  favourite  goals,  and  there  is 
a  colony  of  Italians  thirty  thousand 
strong  in  New  Orleans  alone,  while 
it  is  said  that  between  four  and  five 
thousand  emigrants  will  leave  Sicily 
in  one  year  after  a  bad  harvest  and, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the 
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Veloce  boats  from  Genoa  will  take 
over  two  thousand  at  a  time.  For 
the  most  part  they  cross  in  steamers 
or  in  the  orange-boats  which  file  out 
in  quick  succession  throughout  the 
season  of  the  fruit.  Unless  in  the 
case  of  criminals  flying  from  the  law, 
there  are  few  cases  of  stowaways,  for 
the  Italian,  as  energetic  in  the  present 
day  as  his  fathers,  the  lazzaroni,  were 
indolent,  expects  to  have  to  work  his 
way  through  life  and  does  it.  He  is 
a  fair  sailor,  quick  at  the  ropes,  and 
manages  to  steer  vessels  across  the 
Atlantic  that  an  Englishman  would 
say  could  hardly  live  a  day  beyond 
port.  The  fruit-trade  with  America 
doubles  itself  every  few  years,  and 
there  are  few  families  of  Southern 
Italy  who  have  not  seen  one  of  their 
members  depart  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and  sail  when  he  will, 
the  skipper  need  never  fear  to  be 
without  unpaid  labour  for  his  transit 
in  the  form  of  the  active,  cheery, 
brown-limbed  sons  of  the  South. 

But  though  the  Italian  of  the  lower 
orders  loves  to  wander,  he  loves  still 
more  to  return  home,  and  many  of 
them  hold  it  a  crime  to  spend  their 
earnings  elsewhere  than  in  their  own 
country.  They  work  incessantly,  they 
live  sparingly;  and  then,  if  their 
venture  has  taken  the  form  of  monkeys 
and  chestnuts,  they  tramp  back  to 
Italy,  barrel-organ  or  cooking-stove  on 
shoulder,  that  more  money  may  be 
made  on  the  way.  If  the  further  side 
of  the  ocean  were  the  original  goal, 
they  return  as  they  came,  either  in  the 
steerage  or  the  engine-room.  Arrived 
at  home,  they  will  buy  a  share  in  a 
vineyard  or  an  olive-orchard,  greet 
their  family  all  round,  and  probably 
set  out  again  a  few  months  later, 
accompanied  by  the  young  son  or 
brother  who  has  shot  up  from  a  child 
to  a  tall  stripling,  with  a  pair  of  useful 
hands,  since  the  traveller  left  him. 

If  things  have  gone  very  badly  in  the 


old  country,  some  JEneas  will  take  his 
whole  family  with  him,  the  infant  in 
its  swaddling-bands  and  at  times  the 
great-grandfather  on  his  crutches ;  for 
the  Italian  is  nothing  if  not  patriarchal 
and  he  would  rightly  judge  it  as  great 
a  crime  to  leave  one  of  the  old  sorrow- 
ing in  loneliness  behind,  as  to  strike 
his  stiletto  into  the  breast  of  the 
stranger  who  has  no  claim  upon  him. 
Stabbing,  however,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  parenthesis,  is  no  longer  such  a 
favourite  form  of  expression  of  dis- 
approval as  was  formerly  the  case; 
a  young  Neapolitan  sailor  once  hit  the 
mark  when  he  said  to  me,  "  It  is  not 
respectable  any  more."  That  was  a 
healthy  exposition  of  public  opinion. 
Assassination  is  no  longer  respectable ; 
therefore  all  but  the  dregs  of  the 
population  allow  the  dagger  to  remain 
in  the  girdle.  It  will  not  be  in  this 
generation  nor  the  next,  however,  that 
the  said  dagger  will  ever  be  left  at 
home;  the  hand  and  the  hilt  have 
been  wedded  too  long  for  a  divorce  to 
be  lightly  accepted. 

To  return  to  the  emigrant.  It  is 
not  only  the  coTUadino  on  the  orange- 
boat  who  goes  now  to  the  other  side. 
The  middle  class  has  its  merchants, 
its  manufacturers,  and  its  ship-owners 
there ;  and  each  decade  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  these  successful  traders 
appear  more  content  than  the  last 
to  remain  permanently  in  their  adopted 
country,  looking  on  Italy  as  a  land  to 
visit  or  to  talk  of  only.  There  is  an 
ebb  in  the  tide  of  emigration  occasion- 
ally, as  when  that  savage  and  senseless 
revenge  was  enacted  on  the  Italian 
colony  of  New  Orleans  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Hennessy  in 
1891,  or  after  some  unusually  acute 
financial  crisis  in  Brazil  or  the  Ar- 
gentine ;  but  those  things  right  them- 
selves in  time,  and  the  stream  flows 
only  the  more  steadily  the  following 
season  in  consequence  of  the  break  in 
the  last. 
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In  justice  to  Italy  it  must  be  said 
that  the  perpetrators  of  those  terrible 
crimes  which  have  of  late  paralysed 
the  civilised  world,  must  be  by  no 
means  taken  as  representative  even 
of  the  dregs  of  the  Peninsula.  Italian 
law  has  done  more  to  stamp  out  crime 
in  the  last  thirty  years  than  has  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fierce  pursuit  that  the 
malefactor  strives  so  earnestly  to  set 
the  sea  between  himself  and  the  dis- 
turbers of  his  peace.  But  here  again 
he  is  in  a  dilemma,  for  nowhere  is  the 
guardian  of  the  law  so  vigilant  as  at 
the  port.  A  passport  and  a  clean 
police-sheet  are  demanded  from  each 
one  who  leaves  it ;  his  destination  and 
his  plan  for  future  maintenance  are 
ascertained  before  he  may  cross  the 
gangway.  Well  would  it  be  for  our 
own  country  if  a  scrutiny  as  careful 
were  exercised  over  those  wanderers 
who  propose  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  too-of  ten  tainted  existence  on 
our  shores. 

Here  and  there  the  supple  form  of 
a  malefactor,  assisted  by  some  Camor- 
rist  for  whose  help  heavy  fees  must 
be  paid,  will  insert  itself  among  the 
cargo,  trusting  for  sustenance  to  the 
kindliness  of  some  compatriot  among 
the  passengers ;  but  the  members  of 
the  Mala  Vita  who  trouble  the  New 
World  with  their  presence  are,  accord- 
ing to  police-records,  far  smaller  in 
number  than  is  generally  supposed. 
As  to  the  general  diminution  of  crime 
in  the  Peninsula,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  from  1879  to  1889  the 
murders  were  3,291  :  in  the  next 
decade  they  sank  to  2,611  ;  and  the 
decrease  from  that  date  onward  has 
been  steadily  maintained.  The  ergas- 
tolo,  or  solitary  confinement  on  some 
sea-bound  rock,  which  now  punishes 
murder  and  incendiarism,  is  a  fate 
dreaded  far  more  than  death  by  the 
Italian,  and  his  soul  shrinks  from  the 
idea  of  seven  years'  confinement  in  a 


solitary  cell,  followed  by  a  life  of 
silence  the  hours  of  work  being  the 
only  time  in  which  he  may  turn  his 
eyes  even  on  the  faces  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers. 

Conscription  has  indirectly  given 
a  great  impetus  to  emigration.  It 
is  not  that  the  subject  is  allowed  by 
its  means  to  avoid  his  military  train- 
ing, for  even  the  criminal  is  less 
rigidly  pursued  than  he  who  would 
avoid  his  service  in  the  ranks,  but 
that  the  stride  which  takes  him  be- 
yond the  village  having  once  been 
made,  the  awe  and  fear  with  which 
ignorance  hitherto  regarded  the  outer 
world  is  dissipated,  his  curiosity  is 
excited,  his  ambitions  roused,  and 
any  opportunity  offered  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
and  improving  the  circumstances  is 
seized.  Conscription  is  in  many  ways 
a  boon  in  disguise,  and  has  done  more 
than  anything  to  palliate  the  failings  of 
the  Italians.  Regularity,  punctuality, 
obedience,  and  self-control  are  all 
attributes  in  which  he  is  by  nature 
eminently  lacking ;  his  lapses  in  these 
directions  are  corrected  by  military 
training,  his  physique  and  his  health 
are  improved,  and  he  is  sent  back 
home  in  every  way  a  better  man  than 
when  he  came.  He  must  learn  more- 
over to  read  and  write;  and  if  his 
education  has  been  so  far  accomplished 
in  his  village  commune,  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  extending  his  studies, 
as  great  encouragement  is  given  by 
the  officers  to  those  who  are  able  to 
join  the  advanced  classes. 

The  old  days  when  a  living  could 
be  made  by  lying  at  full  length  on 
the  quays  below  Saint  Elmo,  waiting 
for  the  8oldi  which  rained  down  all 
the  year  round,  are  gone  for  ever, 
and  the  lament  of  no  romancist  and 
no  versifier  can  bring  them  back. 
The  Italian  is  none  the  worse  off  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  work,  because 
he  has  learned  to  think,  and  because 
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he  will  in  the  future  learn  how  to  pay 
his  taxes  (modified  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  ere  long)  and  yet  retain 
enough  of  his  wage  to  enable  him  to 
live  with  more  comfort  and  ease  than 
he  does  now.  The  modern  Italian 
respects  the  law,  fears  the  law,  and 
appreciates  the  peace  which  he  enjoys 
under  the  law,  none  of  which  state- 
ments could  have  been  made  when 
he  was  under  the  sway  of  either  Pope 
or  Bourbon. 

When  shorn  of  the  glamour  lent 
by  romance,  the  career  of  the  modern 
brigand  and  his  brother  of  the  city, 
the  Camorrist,  will  be  found  to  be 
sordid  in  the  extreme.  Each  age  has 
its  own  outlaw,  and  fifty  years  ago 
the  ranks  of  the  banditti  often  in- 
cluded cadets  of  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  peninsula.  To  offend 
the  Church  was  then  easy :  the  arm 
of  the  Papal  authorities  was  long; 
and  to  take  to  the  hills  was  often 
a  necessity  for  the  headstrong  youth 
who  was  too  proud  or  too  wilful  to 
accept  the  pardon  which  was  offered 
under  conditions  that  he  judged  too 
hard.  He  may  have  criticised  some 
prince  of  the  Church  too  freely,  or 
he  may  have  carried  off  as  his  bride 
some  young  girl  destined  for  the 
cloister.  He  may  only  have  omitted 
to  make  his  confession  at  the  seasons 
prescribed  by  the  Church;  before 
1870  the  strong  arm  of  the  muscular 
monk  would  make  itself  felt  by  those 
rebel  sons  among  the  lower  orders 
who  were  inclined  to  forget  the  way 
to  the  confessional,  while  the  pressure 
of  another  kind  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  a  patrician  mutineer  was 
as  great.  Any  of  these  misde- 
meanours would  make  him  a  bad 
son  of  the  Church,  and  did  he  not 
duly  repent  and  make  atonement,  he 
might  be  constrained  to  fly  to  the 
hills. 

Refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
State  also  were  numerous.     The  eye 


of  justice  does  not  always  see  clear, 
and  to  know  that  some  innocent 
man  has  been  condemned  makes  one 
chary  of  submitting  one's  own  fate 
to  the  same  tribunal ;  while  Austrian 
Archduke  and  Bourbon  Prince,  alien 
rulers  in  an  unfriendly  land,  could 
not  afford  to  enquire  too  closely  into 
the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  who  had  long 
been  known  as  restless  and  reac- 
tionary. Sometimes  a  good-natured 
ruler  would  give  orders  that  the 
culprit,  if  in  flight,  should  not  be 
pursued  too  closely.  It  was  a  pity 
such  a  fine  young  fellow  should  go 
to  the  galleys ;  his  House  was  power- 
ful too  and  might  give  trouble.  Let 
him  go  to  the  hills,  where  he  would 
inconvenience  no  one ;  a  brigand 
more  or  less  made  little  odds.  Once 
with  the  banditti,  no  return  to  civil- 
ised life  was  possible;  his  comrades 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  law  on 
the  other  would  see  to  that.  Like 
must  to  like,  and  be  sure  if  one 
gallant  young  spirit,  who  had  sinned 
perhaps  through  the  exuberance  of 
youth  only,  was  missing  from  his 
place,  his  brother  or  friend  would 
not  rest  till  he  had  gained  speech 
with  him  in  some  dark  nook  beyond 
the  city  wall.  Then  the  desire  of 
the  one  to  retain  some  vestige  of  his 
old  life,  and  the  desire  of  the  other 
to  learn  more  of  the  wild  free  exist- 
ence of  the  hills,  would  often  result 
in  two  treading  the  downward  path 
where  only  one  had  stepped  before. 

The  brigand  of  to-day  is  little 
better  than  a  foot-pad,  and  the 
Camorrist  is  somewhat  of  a  cur.  If 
he  be  a  leader,  he  does  his  deeds 
by  deputy,  saving  his  own  skin  for 
years;  and  if  he  be  a  follower,  he 
is  generally  a  ruffian  to  whom  a 
stab  more  or  less  is  immaterial. 

Any  sentimental  interest  one  may 
have  had  in  the  association  fades 
when  one  learns  that  among  the 
regular  acts  of    retribution    in    the 
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case  of  a  woman  who  offends  a 
Camorrist,  is  that  of  wounding  her 
in  different  parts  of  the  face,  and 
painting  the  scars  so  that  they  can 
never  be  effaced  by  time.  Another 
favourite  practice  is  to  lurk  near  the 
quays,  and  after  inveigling  some  in- 
tending emigrant  into  a  neighbouring 
den,  to  rob  him  of  his  passage-money 
or  the  little  store  of  home-made  bread 
and  wine  he  has  brought  with  him 
for  the  voyage.  After  a  few  ex- 
periences such  as  these,  even  the 
most  undisciplined  of  young  Sicilians, 
with  more  Arab  blood  than  Latin  in 
his  veins,  begins  to  think  that  there 
is  something  in  law  and  order  after 
all.  The  police  too,  the  Mafia  and 
the  Camorra  complain,  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  They  are  so  clever 
now  that  they  can  always  lay  hands 
on  the  man  who  writes  such  legends 
on  the  wall  as  Death  to  him  who 
prates,  Vengeance  on  him  who  points 
a  finger,  and  the  like.  They  are  such 
good  marksmen  too,  just  as  likely  to 
hit  you,  as  you  make  your  way  among 
the  rocks,  as  you  are  to  hit  them  ; 
and  they  always  aim  at  your  legs, 
the  cowards,  and  this  means  capture ; 
then  follow  the  bickering  and  jugglery 
which  they  call  a  trial,  and  the  ergo- 
stolo,  all  in  turn.  Their  manners  are 
so  ingratiating  too,  that  they  can 
always  find  some  one  weak,  needy, 
or  simple  enough  to  play  the  traitor, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly ;  and  that 
makes  it  uncomfortable  for  the  rest, 
for  one  discovered  makes  a  score  sus- 
pected, and  it  takes  a  good  many 
victims  to  make  up  that  score. 
Moreover  they  have  grown  reckless 
to  a  degree  which  is  imbecile,  con- 
sidering the  warnings  they  have  had. 
No  sooner  has  one  been  put  out  of 
the  way  than  another,  as  acute,  as 
impervious  to  bribery,  and  as  heedless 
of  his  life  as  the  last,  springs  up. 
Finally,  with  a  flight  to  right  and 
left    of    his    expressive    fingers,   the 


philosopher  decides  that  in  these 
days  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
goes  off  to  play  morra  on  the  quay. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  that  any 
note  should  be  written  on  Italy  during 
the  present  year  without  a  personal 
reference  to  her  murdered  King. 

The  cry  of  Queen  Margherita  that 
the  assassination  of  her  husband  was 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  century;  ran 
little  short  of  the  truth.  In  striking 
him,  the  miscreant  struck  the  best 
friend  the  country  had.  Humbert 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities, 
and  these  were  few ;  he  let  his  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  be  interfered  with 
as  little  as  might  be  by  the  limitations 
of  his  position,  and  these  were  many. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  king ; 
and  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to 
say  it,  had  he  been  a  better  king  he 
would  have  done  more  harm.  Italy's 
most  pressing  need  is  a  good  minister 
of  finance,  but  no  country  looks  for 
that  upon  its  throne.  Excessive 
taxation  is  the  tyrant  under  whose 
heel  Italy  crouches;  taxation  which 
makes  the  peasant  hide  his  hens  in 
his  cellar  that  he  may  now  and  again 
eat  an  egg  on  which  no  duty  has  been 
paid;  which  makes  the  vine-grower 
of  Sorrento  watch  his  wine  dry  up  in 
its  goat-skins  because  the  duty  will 
not  let  him  carry  it  across  the  bay  to 
Naples. 

The  King,  generous,  impulsive,  and 
admittedly  stronger  of  heart  than  of 
head,  as  are  so  many  of  his  race, 
brought  forward  one  promising  scheme 
after  another  for  easing  the  burden 
of  this  taxation  for  his  people.  His 
ministers  declared  each  scheme  im- 
practicable in  turn;  but  they  had 
no  better  to  propose,  and  for  want  of 
a  better,  one  man  out  of  two  in  the 
peninsula  goes  through  his  existence 
with  half  of  all  that  means  life  crushed 
out  of  him.  The  Italian  peasant  wants 
little,  very  little,  but  he  does  not  get 
it;  and  his  King  went  through  his 
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days  sorrowing  that  it  was  so.  Failing 
to  lighten  the  load  of  universal  misery, 
Humbert  set  himself  to  relieve  indivi- 
dual cases,  and  for  a  sovereign,  even 
a  constitutional  sovereign,  to  see  him- 
self thus  limited  is  hard.  To  desire 
to  remove  the  mountain  and  to  find 
your  powers  hardly  suffice  for  the 
displacement  of  the  mole-hill,  makes 
a  purgatory  of  life ;  and  to  spend  one 
half  of  your  day  in  a  palace  which 
you  loathe,  and  the  other  in  helping 
an  ague-stricken  goat-herd  to  drain 
a  stagnant  pool  or  plant  a  patch  with 
eucalyptus  that  he  may  beat  off  the 
attacks  of  the  fever-fiend,  makes  your 
own  thraldom  hard  to  bear. 

The  Cabinet  of  a  modern  monarch 
is  always  mildly  indulgent  towards  its 
nominal  head,  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  Humbert's  plans  merited 
more  than  a  word  of  gentle  toleration 
before  being  set  aside.  He  who  was 
always  in  the  open  when  he  had  the 
power  to  leave  stone  walls  behind 
him,  knew  his  people  and  their  needs 
as  his  town-bred  councillors  never 
could;  but  his  knowledge  availed  little, 
for  in  Italy  the  city  rules  and  the 
country  submits,  the  city  sins  and 
the  country  suffers,  the  city  says  that 
this  poverty-stricken  realm,  starved  by 
unnumbered  centuries  of  neglect  and 
oppression,  shall  brave  it  with  the  best 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  country 
bows  its  patient  shoulders  meekly  as 
it  has  always  bowed  them,  and  adds 
to  its  existing  burden  one  which  is 
greater  than  it  can  bear. 

Who  should  know  the  Italians  of 
the  lower  orders  if  their  King  did 
not?  He  has  spent  nights  by  the 
side   of   their   couch  in  the  horrible 


underground  dens  of  Naples  in  the 
year  of  the  cholera.  He  has  drawn 
them  gently  and  kindly,  as  though 
his  hands  were  those  of  a  woman, 
from  under  the  wedged  stones  and 
rubble  of  earthquake-shaken  Ischia. 
He  has  ridden  far  and  wide  over  the 
Campagna  to  points  so  distant,  and 
where  the  ignorance  was  so  deep,  that 
his  very  name  and  standing  would  be 
unknown  were  it  not  that  the  ubi- 
quitous recruiting-sergeant  had  passed 
that  way  and  drawn  one  man  forth 
to  learn  something  of  the  outer 
world,  while  he  thrust  another  back 
to  impart  a  little  of  the  knowledge 
he  had  gleaned  during  his  life  in 
barracks.  Again,  on  his  way  up  to 
the  peaks  which  he  and  the  chamois 
alone  know,  the  King  has  added  a 
gold  piece  from  his  wallet  to  the 
payment  due  for  his  bowl  of  milk, 
that  the  host  might  be  able  to  hand 
in  his  tax  for  half  a  year  at  least 
without  feeling  crippled  in  every 
direction  where  his  simple  necessities 
might  turn. 

All  Humbert's  ancestors  had  done 
these  things ;  he  was  only  following 
in  the  path  which  heredity  marked 
out,  but  there  his  following  in  the 
wake  of  his  sires  ceased.  The  Princes 
of  Savoy  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  lived  with  their 
people,  but  for  them  that  living 
meant  lying  in  common  round  the 
camp-fire,  hunting,  feasting,  fighting 
together, — all  that  Humbert  would 
have  taken  to  so  kindly  had  he  bat 
lived  in  an  age  when  constitutional 
monarchs  were  unknown. 

a  s. 
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There  was  a  reception  at  the  palace, 
in  the  zenana.  The  Prime-Minister's 
two  wives  were  bidden,  and  the  wives 
and  mothers  and  daughters  of  all  the 
other  counsellors  and  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  Rajah's  mimic  court. 

The  Ranee,  in  her  rare  gala  dress, 
stood  upon  the  guddi  ;l  a  little,  slen- 
der, fragile  woman  with  great  melan- 
choly dark  eyes,  and  raven  hair  parted 
in  smooth  and  shining  bands.  Her 
cheeks  were  delicately  tinted  with  a 
rosy  flush,  her  full  lips  stained  scarlet, 
and  her  little  even  teeth  perfectly 
blacked  with  charcoal ;  her  many- 
coloured  silken  skirt,  fifty  yards  wide 
and  weighted  with  rich  embroideries, 
hung  in  voluminous  folds  about  her 
feet,  half  concealing  the  heavy  golden 
anklets ;  upon  her  bare  brown  arms 
were  many  bangles  of  gold  and  tinsel 
and  coloured  glass ;  her  little  pink 
silk  jacket  was  open  low  upon  her 
breast,  under  the  jewelled  necklaces 
that  hung  from  throat  to  waist ;  a 
pale  pink  saree,2  bordered  with  flowery 
silken  embroideries,  covered  her  dark 
head  and  floated  like  a  delicate  cloud 
about  her. 

She  stood  while  her  guests  came  in 
one  by  one,  and  paused  a  moment  on 
the  edge  of  the  guddi  to  raise  the 
right  hand  to  the  forehead  in  the 
graceful  Eastern  gesture  of  greeting. 
She  returned  their  salute  in  silence 
with  a  wave  of  her  tiny  hand ;  and 
silently  the  guests  ranged  themselves 


1  Lit.  the  throne :  a  carpet  or  mattress, 
with  cushions  at  the  end,  on  which  the 
great  personage  reclined. 

*  A  large  scarf,  of  muslin  or  silk,  wrapped 
round  the  body  with  one  end  thrown  over 
the  head. 


against  the  walls,  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  legs  crossed.  Then  her  women 
came  in,  bearing  little  silver  trays, 
the  first  with  cotton-wool  dipped  in 
sandal-oil,  very  sweet-smelling,  which 
the  ladies  touched  with  their  finger- 
tips, as  it  was  held  before  them; 
others  had  little  bundles  of  betel- 
leaves  and  nuts,  folded  up  with  carda- 
moms and  spices  and  pinned  together 
with  cloves.  For  the  lady  herself 
there  were  some  specially  prepared, 
with  tobacco  added  to  the  spices. 

The  guests  made  no  conversation 
among  themselves,  but  from  time  to 
time  the  Ranee,  addressing  one  by 
name,  asked  a  question  or  made  a 
remark,  to  which  the  lady  addressed 
replied  briefly.  When  each  one  in 
the  circle  had  been  thus  recognised, 
the  Ranee  made  a  sign  with  her  hand, 
and  four  dancing-girls,  with  little 
tambourines  in  their  hands,  came  in 
and  danced  before  her,  in  slow,  waving, 
mazy  figures,  while  one  of  the  women 
drummed  with  her  palms  upon  the 
tom-tom,  and  sang  an  Indian  melody 
in  a  low  minor  key. 

The  guests  chewed  their  betel  with 
impassive  faces;  the  Ranee  leaned 
back  listlessly  on  her  cushions,  flash- 
ing now  and  again  a  swift  glance  of 
suspicion  upon  one  or  other  of  that 
silent  and  respectful  audience. 

Presently  one  of  the  women  stand- 
ing outside  in  the  verandah  came  in 
noiselessly  and  sat  down  at  the  edge 
of  the  guddi. 

"  The  fortune-teller  is  waiting  oat- 
side,  Huzoor"  she  whispered. 

A  gleam  shot  from  the  dark  eyes  of 
the  Ranee,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

The  danoexs  kept  up  their  monoto- 
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nous  swaying  and  intertwining,  and 
waving  of  arms,  their  large  bare  feet 
shuffling  to  and  fro  on  the  matting ; 
the  player's  palms  were  red  with 
drumming  on  the  tom-tom. 

"Bus,"  said  the  Ranee.  "It  is 
enough ;  you  can  go."  Then  she 
looked  round  at  the  guests  seated 
against  the  walls.  "  You  have  leave 
to  return  to  your  homes,"  she  said. 
They  rose,  and  saluting  as  they 
passed  the  Ranee,  glided  out. 

She  watched  them  crossing  the 
court  in  groups,  their  tongues  unloosed, 
chattering  to  each  other.  When  the 
last  of  them  had  passed  up  the  steep 
staircase  and  through  the  door  of  the 
court  she  turned  to  the  woman  who 
still  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  guddi. 
"  Where  is  the  fortune-teller  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  She  is  waiting  below  at  the  side 
door,  Huzoor." 

"  Bring  her  up  by  the  little  stair- 
case," said  the  Ranee;  "I  will  see 
her." 

When  the  woman  returned  she  was 
followed  by  a  tall  figure  clad  in  the 
turban,  short  coat,  and  muslin  drawers 
worn  by  the  men  of  the  country 
partly  hidden  under  the  voluminous 
folds  of  a  wide  white  cloth. 

The  Ranee  laughed  the  pleased 
laugh  of  a  child.  "Why  do  you 
bring  a  man  into  the  zenana,  Piroo- 
jee-ki-boo  ? "  she  said  to  her  woman. 

"  It  is  Fatima  Bee,  Huzoor"  the 
woman  answered. 

"  What  would  the  Rajah  say  if  he 
saw  your  turban,  Fatima  Bee  ? "  the 
Ranee  asked,  as  the  fortune-teller 
came  boldly  up  to  the  guddi. 

"It  is  better  for  walking  in  the 
country,  your  Highness,"  said  Fatima 
Bee  with  a  low  salute.  "No  one 
speaks  or  looks  at  me,  when  they 
think  I  am  a  man." 

Outside  the  sun  shone  down  with 
unshadowed  glare  upon  the  yellow 
gravel  of  the  deserted  court ;  the  air 


quivered  in  the  heat,  the  long-tailed 
baboons  had  left  their  play-ground  on 
the  palace-walls,  and  were  sleeping 
in  some  unknown  shady  fastness  of 
their  own  ;  over  all  was  the  odorous 
hush  of  the  Eastern  summer.  Within, 
it  was  dim  and  cool  behind  Idle  deep 
verandahs. 

The  Ranee  drew  to  the  edge  of  the 
guddi,  beside  the  fortune-teller,  and 
they  talked  together  low  and  ear- 
nestly. Fatima  Bee  drew  out  a  little 
dirty  book  from  the  pocket  of  her 
jacket. 

"  The  Rajah  Sahib  is  become  very 
unloving  to  me  now,"  the  Ranee 
said  looking  up  with  great  pathetic 
eyes.  "  He  hardly  ever  comes  to  see 
me  now.  Tell  me,  has  he  given  his 
love  to  some  other  woman  ?  I 
fear  those  women  of  the  English 
logue  at  Simla,  where  he  goes 
now  so  often.  Their  women  are 
shameless  creatures  who  hide  them- 
selves not  from  the  eyes  of  men.  He 
may  go  into  their  zenanas,  and  even 
outside  they  will  talk  to  him.  See, 
Fatima  Bee,  if  there  is  a  white 
woman  in  your  book,  who  has  taken 
my  Lord's  heart  from  me." 

The  fortune-teller  turned  the  pages 
of  her  book.  "There  is  no  white 
woman,  Huzoor,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"  I  see  no  other  woman  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rajah  Sahib." 

"  He  was  so  good  to  me  in  the  old 
days,  when  he  loved  me,"  said  the 
Ranee,  opening  wide  the  gates  of  her 
long  reserve  to  this  one  woman  whom 
she  trusted.  "Every  day  he  would 
come  up  here  and  stay  for  hours ;  he 
would  send  away  his  men  from  Idle 
durbar  below,  that  I  might  go  and 
sit  with  him.  We  played  and  laughed 
together  like  children.  We  played 
hide  and  seek  up  here,  and  one  day 
I  hid  myself  on  the  top  of  the  swing, 
in  the  yellow  room,  right  up  in  the 
roof.  I  climbed  up  by  the  chains,  and 
he  looked  for  me  everywhere,   and 
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could  not  find  ine ;  and  at  last  he 
looked  up  and  saw  me,  and  he  climbed 
up  after  me  and  pulled  me  down,  and 
he  laughed  so  much,  so  much,  and 
kissed  me,  and  we  were  very  happy. 
I  have  not  changed,  Fatima  Bee; 
why  does  my  Lord  never  care  now  to 
play  and  laugh  and  be  happy  ? " 

The  fortune-teller  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  that  had  seen  the  world 
and  the  ways  of  men  outside  the 
zenana.  "The  Rajah  Sahib  was  a 
boy  then,  Huzoor"  she  said  gently. 
"  He  is  not  a  boy  now ;  and  men  care 
not  for  the  plays  of  children.  My 
Lord  has  many  cares;  he  thinks  of 
his  State ;  he  has  many  things  to  do 
to  please  the  English  sahibs,  so  that 
they  take  not  away  his  State  from 
him,  as  they  took  the  State  of  the 
Soodhara  Rajah." 

"  The  Angresi  logue  !  The  Angresi 
logue  I"1  the  Ranee  repeated  dreamily. 
"  He  takes  their  ways,  he  plays  their 
ball-games,  and  shoots  with  their  guns  ; 
but  he  plays  no  more  with  me.  Give 
me  some  medicine,  Fatima  Bee,  that  I 
may  make  the  Rajah  Sahib  drink  and 
love  me  and  be  young  again  as  he  was 
in  the  years  that  are  gone." 

"  I  have  no  medicine,  Huzoor. 
What  do  I  know?  I  am  only  a  very 
poor  woman,  your  Highness,"  said  the 
fortune-teller.  Somewhere  in  the 
vague  depths  of  her  mind  there 
floated  a  dim  idea  that  as  the  Rajah 
was  no  longer  a  child  it  might  be 
better  for  the  Ranee  if  she  too  could 
grow  out  of  childhood ;  but  the  idea 
would  not  come  to  the  surface  nor 
shape  itself  into  words,  so  she  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  her  book  and 
meditated  how  much  the  Ranee 
would  give  her  for  a  medicine  for  the 
Rajah.  "I  am  very  poor  woman," 
she  repeated  ;    "  what  do  I  know  ? " 

The  Ranee  drew  her  saree  over  her 
face,  and  sat  with  her  head  bent.    "  I 
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will  give  you  fifty  rupees  for  a 
medicine,"  she  said  at  last.  "  In  my 
mother's  house  there  was  a  woman 
who  knew  how  to  make  such  a 
medicine  ;  I  will  send  a  messenger  to 
bring  that  woman  here  to  me." 

"Fifty  rupees  very  little,  Huzoor. 
That  good,  strong  medicine  costing 
many  rupees  to  make.  There  is  gold 
in  that  medicine,  and  dust  of  pearls, 
and  powder  of  diamonds.  I  am  very 
poor  woman,  your  Highness." 

"  Have  you  got  the  medicine  with 
you  1 "  asked  the  Ranee,  indifferently, 
putting  back  her  saree  carelessly. 

The  fortune-teller  drew  a  little 
bottle  slowly  from  her  waist-cloth. 
"  I  read  in  my  book  last  moon,"  she 
said,  "  that  your  Highness  would  ask 
her  servant  for  this  medicine;  and 
when  the  messenger  came  to  call  me 
to  the  palace,  I  put  it  in  my  waist- 
cloth.  It  is  very  good  and  strong 
medicine,  with  dust  of  pearls  and 
powder  of  diamonds  in  it.  The 
precious  stones  are  very  dear  this 
year,  your  Highness."  She  held  the 
tiny  phial  up  to  the  light,  and  the 
light  shone  clear  and  red  through  it. 

The  Ranee  put  out  her  hand  and 
took  it.  "  How  many  rupees  ?  "  she 
said.     "  It  is  a  very  small  bottle." 

"It  will  make  the  Rajah  Sahib 
young  again,  and  he  will  love  you  and 
forget  the  Angresi  logue.  A  hundred 
rupees  I  have  given  for  it,  Huzoor? 
said  the  fortune-teller  and  held  her 
breath. 

"I  will  give  a  hundred  rupees," 
said  the  Ranee,  and  she  slid  the  phial 
into  her  bosom. 

A  shadow  fell  in  the  doorway 
opposite.  The  Rajah  stood  there; 
looking  up  she  saw  him,  but  as  she 
looked  he  turned  away.  Her  women 
came  running  across  the  court  to  him. 

"  Who  is  that  man  in  the  Ranee's 
apartment  ? "  he  asked,  and  his  brow 
was  black  as  thunder. 

"There    is   no    man    here,    your 
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Highness,"  the  head-woman  answered. 
"  Fatima  Bee  the  fortune-teller  is 
with  the  Ranee  Sahib.  She  has 
dressed  herself  in  a  turban  and  man's 
garments,  the  shameless  one  !  I  will 
tell  her  your  Highness  is  here." 

11  Tell  her  to  go,"  said  the  Rajah ; 
"  I  will  not  go  in  while  she  is  there." 
Then  he  walked  away,  still  frowning 
heavily,  to  the  little  private  staircase 
and  returned  to  his  own  apartments. 
He  had  seen  the  little  phial  pass  from 
the  hand  of  the  fortune-teller  to  his 
wife  ;  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Rajput 
there  lurks  ever  the  undying  suspicion 
of  poison.  "  She  will  poison  me,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  stumbled  down 
the  staircase.  "She  will  poison  me, 
so  that  she  may  set  her  son  upon  the 
throne." 

The  head-woman  hastened  in  to 
the  Ranee.  "  The  Rajah  Sahib  very 
angry,"  she  said.  "  Fatima  Bee  must 
go  at  once  ;  his  Highness  says  he  will 
not  come  inside  when  she  is  here. 
He  is  very  angry  that  Fatima  Bee  is 
dressed  in  man's  clothes.  The  Rajah 
Sahib  says  to  me,  'Who  is  that  man 
in  the  zenana  ? ' " 

The  Ranee  laughed,  and  felt  with 
her  fingers  for  the  phial  that  lay  in 
her  bosom.  "  You  have  leave  to  go, 
Fatima  Bee,"  she  said.  "  I  will  send 
you  a  present  this  evening." 

"  Go  and  tell  the  Rajah  Sahib  the 
man  is  gone  out  of  the  zenana"  said 
the  Ranee,  and  withdrew  laughing 
into  an  inner  room  to  secrete  her 
precious  phial. 

Piroojee-ki-boo,  going  down-stairs, 
found  the  Rajah  sitting  motionless 
on  his  divan,  with  a  brow  of  thunder. 
"  Come  near,  Piroojee-ki-boo,"  he  said, 
"  and  take  these  words  to  the  Ranee : 
'  A  Rajput  comes  not  into  the 
zenana  of  his  wife  where  strange 
men  have  sat.' " 

The  old  woman,  who  had  nursed 
the  Ranee  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  had  followed  her  as  a  bride  from 


her  own  home  among  the  Northern 
hills,  held  out  her  clasped  hands 
appealingly.  "Oh,  Rajah  Sahib,  no 
man  has  been  into  your  Highness's 
zenana;  it  was  but  a  frolic  of  that 
evil  woman,  Fatima  Bee,  to  clothe 
herself  in  man's  garments.  Let  me 
bring  Fatima  Bee  to  tell  my  Lord 
herself  that  so  it  was.  She  is  even 
now  in  the  court  in  her  accursed 
men's  garments." 

The  Rajah  did  not  answer. 
Then  the  old  woman  threw  herself 
on  her  face  before  him  and  clasped 
his  feet.  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you 
come  now  to  the  Ranee  Sahib;  she 
will  explain  everything.  Let  that 
wicked  fortune-teller  be  cast  into 
prison, — only  come,  oh,  my  Lord  ! 
I,  Piroojee-ki-boo,  brought  her  into 
the  zenana  ;  let  me  be  killed,  Huzoor, 
for  her  wickedness." 

But  the  Rajah  spurned  her  with 
his  foot.  "Go,"  he  said,  "go,  and 
tell  my  words  to  the  Ranee." 

Then  the  old  woman  arose  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  veil  and 
went  back  to  her  mistress  who  sat 
on  the  guddi  in  her  gala  robes  and 
jewels  with  a  smile  on  her  painted 
face. 

"The  Rajah  Sahib  cannot  come, 
Huzoor;  he  is  busy  now,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  Bye-and-bye  he  will 
come." 

The  smile  faded  from  the  Ranee's 
face ;  her  cheeks  were  ashen  grey 
under  their  pretty  rose-blush,  but  she 
drew  up  her  slender  neck  with  a 
proud  gesture.  "  Go  again,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  the  Rajah  Sahib  I  desire 
to  speak  with  him." 

"  The  Rajah  Sahib  sleeps,"  said  the 
old  woman  when  she  came  back. 
"  The  sentry  stands  at  his  door,  but 
would  not  let  me  pass.  His  High- 
ness  must  not  be  disturbed." 

"  Take  off  my  jewels  and  my 
dress,"  said  the  Ranee.  "  This  skirt 
is  heavy,  and  I  am  tired.     Bring  me 
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my  chuddah."1  She  wrapped  the 
chuddah  round  her  and  covered  her 
head  and  lay  down  on  the  guddi. 
"  Let  no  one  come  in,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  tired,  and  will  sleep." 

For  three  days  she  sent  morning 
and  evening  to  ask  the  Rajah  to 
come  to  her,  but  the  Rajah  was 
sleeping,  or  riding,  or  sitting  in  judg- 
ment in  the  great  hall  of  the  durbar, 
and  her  messenger  could  not  see  him. 
For  three  days  the  Ranee  neither 
bathed  nor  prayed  nor  ate ;  the  black 
circles  widened  under  her  eyes,  and  she 
spoke  to  no  one.  Her  women  cursed 
that  wicked  sorceress  Fatima  Bee, 
and  spat  on  the  ground  when  they 
named  her,  and  every  one  in  the 
zenana  walked  softly. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  head-woman 
came  to  the  Ranee  where  she  sat 
on  the  guddi,  haggard,  unwashed, 
and  uncombed,  with  her  dingy  old 
chuddah  wrapped  about  her. 

"  The  Rajah  Sahib  is  gone  to 
Simla,"  said  the  old  woman;  "he 
went  at  two  o'clock  this  morning." 

"Is  he  gone?"  said  the  Ranee 
with  apathetic  indifference. 

"He  is  gone,  Huzoor"  said  the 
head-woman. 

"  Tell  them  to  bring  the  hot  water 
for  my  bath,"  said  the  Ranee,  and 
lay  down  again  and  covered  her  face. 

"  The  Rajah  Sahib  was  very 
»ngry»"  said  the  head-woman  in  a 
low  voice  as  she  sat  by  her  lady's 
pillow.  They  were  alone,  the  other 
women  sat  outside  in  groups,  and 
the  low  hum  of  their  voices  floated 
in  from  the  verandah. 

"  Why  was  he  angry  ? "  asked  the 
Ranee  in  a  languid  voice,  as  of  one 
who  talks  for  very  idleness. 

"His  Highness  was  angry  that  a 
man  should  come  into  the  zenana" 
answered  the  head-woman. 

1 A  shoot  or  cloth,  worn  as  a  mantle  by 
Indian  women. 


"  What  man  ? "  said  the  Ranee. 

"  That  shameless  one,  Fatima  Bee. 
The  Rajah  Sahib  would  not  hear  me 
when  I  told  him  there  was  no  man, 
only  that  wicked  sorceress  in  men's 
garments." 

The  Ranee  laughed,  a  little  dreary 
laugh.  "  The  Rajah  Sahib  is  a  very 
clever  man,"  she  said,  "and  he  has 
gone  to  Simla." 

Then  she  bathed  and  said  her 
prayers,  and  they  brought  her  in  a 
tray  of  food,  and  she  ate,  and  lay 
down  again  with  the  chuddah  over 
her  head. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  noontide  she 
called  softly  to  the  head- woman  who 
sat  alone  on  the  threshold.  "  Piroojee- 
ki-boo,"  she  said,  "the  Rajah  Sahib 
is  a  very  clever  man,  and  I  am  a  dead 
woman.  There  is  death  in  my  heart, 
and  it  burns." 

That  night  it  was  told  in  the  city 
below  that  the  little  Ranee  who  had 
come  over  the  hills  a  bride,  ten  years 
ago,  lay  dead  in  the  Palace.  And 
those  who  remembered  to  mention  it 
told  also  that  one  of  the  Ranee's 
women  had  also  died  that  day.  It 
was  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  that 
day  to  eat  the  remnants  from  her 
lady's  table. 

In  the  city  they  said  one  to  another, 
"The  Rajah  Sahib  has  done  well. 
He  saw  a  man  sitting  in  the  zenana. 
He  did  according  to  his  right.  What 
does  it  matter?  The  Rajah  Sahib 
has  a  son." 

None  of  them  ever  knew  about  the 
little  phial  of  red  water  that  the 
fortune-teller  had  given  to  the  Ranee 
to  make  her  husband  love  her  again 
as  in  the  old  time.  When  the  Rajah 
came  back  to  the  palace  he  found  it 
in  that  inner  room  and  threw  it  out 
of  a  high  window.  Where  it  fell  it 
made  a  little  crimson  splash,  like  a 
splash  of  blood,  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  terrace. 
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There  are  probably  very  few  people 
nowadays  who  have  not  tolerably 
clear  ideas  of  the  power  and  deadly 
precision  of  modern  rifles,  for  the 
war  in  South  Africa  has  brought  it 
home  to  the  least  military  of  our 
population  how  rifle-bullets  can,  and 
unfortunately  frequently  do,  inflict 
death  or  terrible  injuries  on  our 
soldiers  at  all  ranges  up  to  two  miles. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  curious 
to  reflect  that  just  one  hundred  years 
ago  rifles  were  so  little  in  favour  that 
only  one  regiment,  known  as  the  Rifle 
Corps,  was  armed  entirely  with  them, 
the  British  soldier  in  general  having 
for  his  weapon  the  famous  old  musket 
known  as  Brown  Bess.  This  Rifle 
Corps,  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent Rifle  Brigade,  celebrated  its 
centenary  on  August  25th  of  this 
present  year. 

Nowadays,  when  the  soldiers  of 
every  civilised,  and  also  of  many  un- 
civilised, Powers  carry  rifles,  when 
we  in  England  live  surrounded  by 
innumerable  corps  of  Rifle  Volunteers, 
and  when  our  Prime  Minister  re- 
commends the  whole  youth  of  the 
country  to  form  Rifle  Clubs  and 
perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  rifle- 
shooting,  it  seems  incredible  that  so 
little  was  known  of  rifled  arms  and 
the  mode  of  using  them  in  the  year 
1800  that  even  among  military  men 
they  were  not  uncommonly  writ  as 
Riffles,  while  the  strange  being  who 
was  supposed  to  perform  all  sorts  of 
impossible  feats  with  the  new  weapon 
was  not  seldom  described  as  a  Rifle 
Man. 

like  very  many  other  useful  and 
indispensable  inventions,  the  principle 


of  rifling  arms  had  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  rifles  had  been  freely 
used  in  other  countries,  before  our 
military  authorities  would  sanction 
their  introduction  into  our  army. 
During  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Yankees,  as  they  have 
so  often  done  since,  led  the  way  in 
the  adoption  of  this  new  invention, 
and  their  riflemen  did  us  no  incon- 
siderable damage  on  many  occasions, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  fire  but  also  on  account  of  the 
intelligent  adaptation  of  their  move- 
ments in  extended  order  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  which  they  were 
fighting, — in  other  words,  by  good 
skirmishing.  About  the  same  period 
sundry  Jager  battalions  were  formed 
on  the  Continent  armed  with  rifles  and 
equipped  as  riflemen.  Our  authorities, 
however,  still  persisted  in  ignoring 
this,  the  latest  whim  as  it  was 
apparently  considered,  and  our  armies 
knew  it  not. 

A  Militia  regiment,  the  North 
York,  was  one  of  the  first  to  partially 
adopt  rifles,  one  company  being  thus 
armed  in  1795,  the  remainder  carry- 
ing the  smooth-bore  musket.  There 
is  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  Colonel 
Coote  Manningham,  the  founder  of 
the  Rifle  Corps,  saw  this  company 
and  that  he  was  so  favourably  im- 
pressed with  it  that  he  never  ceased 
urging  on  our  authorities  to  form  a 
regiment  of  riflemen  in  the  regular 
army.  Three  years  later,  in  1798, 
a  battalion  of  German  riflemen  was 
added  to  the  60th  Royal  American 
Regiment.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  latter  corps  consisted 
at  this   time   of   four   battalions;   it 
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had  been  specially  raised  in  1756  for 
the  defence  of  our  Colonies  in  America, 
where  it  served  with  great  distinction 
for  over  sixty  years,  being  only 
brought  to  England  between  1825 
and  1830,  when  its  title  was  changed 
from  60th  Royal  American  to  the 
now  famous  one  of  60th  King's  Royal 
Rifle  Corps. 

The  new  battalion,  the  5th,  was 
formed  from  two  corps  of  German 
Jagers,  at  the  time  in  British  pay, 
and  despatched  to  America.  Our 
authorities  however  still  remained 
obdurate  as  regards  the  formation 
of  a  regiment  of  British  riflemen. 
Finally  in  1799,  owing  to  the  strong 
representations  of  Colonel  Coote  Man- 
ningham  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  William  Stewart,  they  at  last 
consented  to  form  an  Experimental 
Corps  of  Riflemen. 

The  name  of  the  founder  of  this, 
the  first  regiment  of  riflemen  in  our 
Service,  has  been  kept  in  memory  by 
the  old  Rifleman's  song,  the  first  verse 
of  which  informs  us  that, 

Oh  Colonel  Coote  Manningham  he  was 

the  man, 
For  he  invented  a  capital  plan, 
He  raised  a  Corps  of  Riflemen 
To  fight  for  England's  glory  ! 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  power  of  rifles  in  determin- 
ing the  issues  of  the  battle-field  it 
seems  almost  comical  that  any  doubts 
should  have  arisen  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  such  a  corps.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  continued  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear  by  the 
above-named  officers,  who  were  as- 
suredly in  advance  of  their  times, 
that  on  January  17th,  1800,  Sir 
David  Dundas,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  issued  orders  for  fourteen  regi- 
ments of  the  Line  to  supply  two 
sergeants  and  thirty-two  rank  and 
file  apiece,  with  a  quota  of  officers, 
to  form  the  new  Experimental  Corps. 


These  details  were  assembled  at  Hor- 
sham Barracks  in  April  and  shortly 
moved  into  camp  at  Swinley,  where 
they  were  trained  in  the  duties 
of  riflemen.  The  weapon  they  were 
armed  with  was  that  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Baker,  a  well-known 
London  gun-maker.  Records  exist 
of  an  "  Experiment  tried  at  Woolwich 
on  February  4th,  1800,  by  Order  of 
the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
when  this  rifle  was  selected  for  the 
armament  of  the  Rifle  Corps  raised  by 
the  Government."  It  is  interesting, 
and  also  significant,  to  note  that  in 
this  report  it  is  stated  that,  "There 
were  also  many  rifles  from  America 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent on  trial  at  the  same  time." 
The  rifle  thus  chosen,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  the  Rifle  Corps 
was  to  acquire  such  a  name  and  fame 
in  our  wars  during  the  next  fifteen 
years,  was  at  best  but  a  clumsy 
weapon  viewed  from  our  standpoint 
of  to-day.  It  weighed  nine  pounds 
and  a  half,  the  barrel  was  seven- 
grooved  and  thirty  inches  in  length, 
and  it  fired  a  spherical  bullet  of 
twenty  to  the  pound.  The  ball  was 
placed  in  a  greased  leather  patch,  and 
required  no  little  force  to  ram  it 
home ;  at  first  indeed  mallets  were 
issued  for  this  purpose,  but  they  were 
soon  discontinued.  The  maximum 
rate  at  which  steady  aimed  shots  could 
be  made  was  reckoned  at  one  per 
minute,  and  it  could  be  fired  with 
considerable  accuracy  up  to  two  hun- 
dred yards,  or  with  extra  care  and 
skill  up  to  three  hundred.  This 
does  not  sound  very  alarming,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Brown 
Bess,  which  threw  (an  excellent 
word)  a  spherical  ball  of  fourteen  to 
the  pound,  would  not  carry  straight 
for  one  hundred  yards,  and  its  effec- 
tive range  was  scarcely  double  that 
distance,  whereas  the  rifle-bullets 
ranged  for  hundreds  of  yards.    Hardly 
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had  the  newly  formed  corps  had  time 
to  shake  down  than  an  opportunity 
arose  for  its  employment  on  active 
service.  For  in  July,  1800,  an  ex- 
pedition under  Admiral  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  James  Pulteney  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Spain.  Colonel  Stewart 
obtained  permission  to  take  out  two 
hundred  of  the  embryo  riflemen,  and 
on  August  25th  they  were  landed  at 
Ferrol  and  occupied  some  heights  so 
as  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  British  force.  Here 
they  were  sharply  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards  both  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Stewart  was  dangerously 
wounded,  being  shot  through  the 
body,  and  three  officers  and  several 
men  were  hit.  This  was  the  corps's 
baptism  of  fire,  and  August  25  th 
has  ever  since  been  celebrated  as 
the  regimental  birthday  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade. 

The  event  is  the  more  memorable 
in  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  when 
British  riflemen  engaged  a  foreign 
foe.  As  regards  the  expedition  itself, 
owing  to  some  reasons  only  too  com- 
mon in  our  military  history  of  the 
period,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Spaniards  were  about  to  surrender 
the  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  the  capture  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, our  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
re-embark. 

Two  months  prior  to  the  expedi- 
tion to  Ferrol  our  authorities  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
experiment  of  British  riflemen  pro- 
mised well,  for  orders  were  issued  to 
complete  the  corps  up  to  strength  by 
drafts  from  the  Fencible  regiments 
serving  in  Ireland.  The  bulk  of  the 
detachments  which  had  been  origin- 
ally assembled  were  shortly  afterwards 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  corps ;  this 
process  was  carried  out  gradually, 
the  last  detachment  not  leaving  until 


the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  in 
October  the  Rifle  Corps  was  officially 
gazetted,  and  all  the  officers  who  had 
been  temporarily  posted  to  the  Experi- 
mental Corps  of  Riflemen  in  February 
were  now  formally  appointed  to  it, 
their  commissions  from  colonel  to 
subalterns  being  all  antedated  to 
August  25th,  the  day  the  regiment 
had  first  been  under  fire. 

Incredible  almost  as  it  may  appear 
the  oppositions  of  military  men  in 
high  positions  to  such  a  novel  and 
dangerous  innovation  as  the  arming 
of  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers  with 
a  musket  that  could  hit  the  object  it 
was  aimed  at  still  continued.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  then  Viceroy  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland,  objected 
strongly  to  giving  any  recruits  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  in  support  of  his 
views  quoted  a  certain  Colonel  Wiirmb, 
who  had  commanded  a  corps  of  Ger- 
man Jagers  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence  twenty-five  years  before, 
and  who,  he  stated,  had  requested 
that  firelocks  should  be  substituted 
for  the  rifles  with  which  his  men 
were  then  armed.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
remarkable  request  is  that  the  rifles 
in  question  must  have  possessed  some 
defect  in  manufacture  or  design  which 
rendered  them  useless  in  the  field. 
Lord  CornwalhVs  objections  were, 
however,  over-ruled  and  the  Rifle 
Corps  obtained  the  recruits  it  re- 
quired despite  his  remonstrances. 
His  poor  opinion  of  riflemen  re- 
mained nevertheless  unchanged,  and 
in  October,  1800,  he  complains  of 
having  been  obliged  to  give  a  number 
of  men  from  the  Fencibles  of  the 
line  to  Colonel  Manningham's  Rifle 
Corps,  which  last  he  witheringly 
describes  as  "  a  very  amusing  play- 
thing." 

In  justice,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense both  talked  and  written  about 
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the  use  of  riflemen  at  this  period. 
The  most  extravagant  notions  were 
entertained  by  many  enthusiasts 
{generally  civilians),  who  seized  on 
the  new  arm  as  if  in  verity  it  were 
a  plaything,  and  imagined  that  all 
sorts  of  marvellous  results  must  in- 
stantly accrue  from  its  introduc- 
tion. Where  these  well-meaning 
people  erred  was  in  imagining  that 
a  superior  weapon  will  by  itself 
ensure  superiority  over  an  enemy, 
for  they  had  not  realised  that,  to 
obtain  full  advantage  from  a  rifle, 
the  men  who  wielded  it  must  not 
only  be  able  to  shoot  straight,  but 
must  also  be  thoroughly  skilled  in 
skirmishing  and  all  the  duties  of 
riflemen.  Lord  Cornwallis  was,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  singular  in  his 
prejudice  against  riflemen,  and  it 
was  years  before  the  value  of  the 
latter  received  proper  recognition. 

Curiously  enough,  the  man  who 
seems  to  have  first  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  riflemen  was  a  sailor. 
The  soldiers,  true  to  the  traditions 
which  caused  the  same  cumbrous 
water-bottle  to  be  retained  from  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  down  to  the 
Crimean  War,  and  which,  in  our 
own  time,  has  led  to  our  army  being 
ever  behind-hand  in  all  modern  im- 
provements, such  as  breech-loaders, 
magazine-rifles,  or  quick-firing  guns, 
persisted  in  severely  ignoring  the 
new  weapon  and  its  capabilities. 
The  sailor  in  question  was  none  other 
than  Lord  Nelson,  who,  happening 
to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  on  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen in  1801  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  services  of  some  of  the 
Rifle  Corps.  A  hundred  riflemen 
embarked  on  his  flagship  the  St. 
George,  and  were  subsequently  dis- 
tributed among  the  line-of-battle- 
ships  of  his  squadron  to  act  as  sharp- 
shooters, and  did  excellent  service. 
During    the    battle    of    Copenhagen 


the  adjutant  of  the  Rifle  Corps, 
Lieutenant  Grant,  was  decapitated 
by  a  cannon-ball,  while  gallantly 
fighting  the  quarter-deck  guns  of 
H.M.S.  Isis.  He  was  the  first  Rifle 
officer  killed  in  action,  Stewart  being 
the  first  wounded,  as  already  narrated, 
at  Ferrol  in  the  previous  year. 

Lord  Nelson  seems  to  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  riflemen,  and 
some  months  after  the  battle  (on 
October  10th)  he  wrote  to  Colonel 
Stewart  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
Government  would  encrease  (sic)  his 
Rifle  Corps  on  the  grounds  that 
"although  it  is  peace,  we  must 
always  be  on  our  guard  against 
Corsican  treachery  ingrafted  on 
French  infamy."  His  wish  was  not 
fulfilled  until  1805,  when  a  second 
battalion  was  added.  Before  this, 
however,  at  the  commencement  of 
1803,  the  Rifle  Corps  was  incorpo- 
rated amongst  the  numbered  Regi- 
ments of  the  Line  and  the  numeral 
95  bestowed  on  it ;  and  it  was  under 
the  official  title  of  the  95th  Foot  and 
the  colloquial  one  of  The  Rifles  that 
the  young  regiment  fought  its  way 
to  fame  in  the  Peninsular  War  and 
at  Waterloo. 

At  the  famous  Camp  of  Instruction 
formed  at  ShornclifFe  under  Sir  John 
Moore  in  1803,  the  Rifles,  in  company 
with  their  subsequent  inseparable 
companions  in  arms,  the  43rd  and 
52nd  Light  Infantry,  received  that 
admirable  training,  based  on  tht 
Company  System,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  to  be  manifested  to  all  the 
world  a  few  years  later  in  the  gallant 
deeds  of  the  Light  Division. 

In  1805  the  first  battalion  took 
part  in  the  abortive  expedition  to 
Germany,  whence  it  returned  in  the 
spring  of  1806.  Shortly  afterwards 
three  companies  of  the  second  bat- 
talion sailed  for  South  America,  and 
in  January,  1807,  after  some  severe 
fighting  outside  Monte  Video,  they 
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assisted  in  the  storming  and  capture 
of  that  town.  On  this  occasion  the 
Rifles  formed  the  van  of  the  storming 
party,  their  commander  was  slain  and 
with  him  a  number  of  men.  After 
the  capture  of  Monte  Video,  five 
companies  of  the  first  battalion  arrived 
in  the  River  Plate  and  disembarked, 
after  having  been  eleven  months  on 
board-ship  and  having  made  a  tour 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
way ;  and  both  battalions  took  part 
in  the  disastrous  attempt  on  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Rifles,  with  whom  was 
General  Craufurd,  were  sore  beset 
in  a  convent,  but  managed  to  keep 
their  swarming  foes  at  bay  all  day, 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  up  field- 
pieces  with  which  they  swept  the 
intrepid  defenders  from  the  flat  roofs 
they  occupied,  and  eventually  the 
whole  British  force  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  General  Craufurd's 
reasons  in  writing  for  surrender- 
ing after  being  thus  beset  for  over 
eight  hours,  and  after  ten  officers 
and  some  hundred  and  twenty  men 
of  the  Rifles  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  are  healthy  reading  now, 
when  we  recall  certain  incidents  of 
a  like  nature  in  South  Africa. 

Meanwhile  the  portions  of  the 
regiment  left  in  England  were  not 
idle,  for  in  July,  1807,  ten  com- 
panies proceeded  to  Denmark  and 
were  employed  in  the  operations 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  destruction  of  the 
Danish  fleet.  No  returns  exist  of 
their  casualties  in  the  fighting  at 
Kioge  and  elsewhere,  but  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  his  despatches  incident- 
ally mentions  that  "a  few  men  of 
the  95th  fell." 

In  April,  1808,  some  companies 
of  the  first  battalion  proceeded  to 
Sweden  on  yet  another  of  the  abortive 
expeditions  in  which  our  rulers  at 
that  period  seemed  to  revel  ;  and 
thence   they   sailed    for   Portugal    to 


join  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Mean- 
while, half  the  second  battalion  and 
other  companies  of  the  first  had 
landed  at  Mondego  Bay  and  formed 
the  advanced  guard  during  the  march 
on  Lisbon.  On  August  15th  they 
encountered  the  French  at  Obidos, 
the  first  affair  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  had  an  officer  and  several  men 
killed,  the  first  to  fall  in  the  great 
struggle  which  was  not  to  terminate 
until  April,  1814.  A  few  dayB  later 
they  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Rolica  and  Yimeiro.  It  was  in  these 
actions  that  they  met  for  the  first 
time  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  60th, 
which,  owing  to  the  stress  of  war 
had  been  brought  over  from  America, 
and  which  served  subsequently 
throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigns. 
After  the  convention  of  Cintra  the 
Rifles  marched  to  Salamanca  with 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  at  Sahagun 
were  joined  by  the  rest  of  their 
comrades  from  England  who  had 
recently  landed  at  Corunna. 

During  the  terrible  retreat  on 
Corunna  the  Rifles  were  always  in 
the  rear-guard  and  constantly  engaged 
with  the  French.  At  Cacabelos  they 
inflicted  very  severe  losses  on  the 
enemy,  and  a  private,  one  Tom 
Plunket  by  name,  slew  the  French 
General  Colbert  and  also  the  orderly 
who  rode  to  his  assistance.  After 
the  battle  of  Corunna  the  95th  re- 
turned to  England  and  both  bat- 
talions were  stationed  at  Hythe, 
where  such  was  the  fame  and  popu- 
larity of  the  regiment  that,  upon 
volunteers  being  called  for  it  from 
the  Militia,  the  numbers  who  came 
forward  enabled  a  third  battalion  to 
be  at  once  added. 

Four  months  after  the  return  from 
Corunna  the  first  battalion  once 
again  sailed  for  Portugal,  and  with 
the  43rd  and  52nd  light  Infantry 
formed  the  celebrated  light  Division 
under   Craufurd.     Immediately  after 
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landing  they  were  hurried  up  to  the 
front,  and,  hearing  of  the  impending 
battle  of  Talavera,  made  the  famous 
forced  march  of  some  sixty  miles  in 
twenty-six  hours,  though  they  arrived 
on  the  battlefield  too  late  to  take  a 
share  in  the  victory. 

The  Rifles,  however,  were  not 
entirely  unrepresented  in  this  battle, 
for  about  a  hundred  men  of  the  first 
battalion  and  seventy-five  of  the 
second  had  remained  in  Portugal 
after  the  campaign  of  1808.  These 
served  as  a  Rifle  Company  under 
Major  Bunbury,  and  did  excellent 
service  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro 
and  the  capture  of  Oporto  in  May, 
1809,  and  were  subsequently  present 
at  Talavera.  In  1849  ten  survivors 
of  this  little  band  were  still  living 
and  were  granted  the  Talavera  clasp. 
Both  at  the  Douro  and  at  Talavera 
the  men  of  the  95th,  though  so  few 
in  number,  were  distinguished  by 
being  specially  mentioned  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  his  despatches. 

Whilst  the  first  battalion  was  thus 
engaged  in  Spain,  the  second  was 
ordered  to  the  Low  Countries  and 
assisted  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Flushing.  But  the  deadly  malaria  of 
Walcheren  told  heavily  on  the  British 
forces,  and  the  second  battalion,  in 
addition  to  its  losses  during  the 
expedition,  buried  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  men  after 
its  return  to  Hythe  in  September. 
It  had  thus  been  twice  decimated 
within  nine  months. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give 
more  than  the  merest  outline  of 
the  services  of  the  three  battalions  of 
the  95th  Rifles  during  the  six  years 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  number 
and  variety  of  these  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  eighteen 
great  battles,  stormings,  and  sieges 
for  which  "  honours "  were  granted 
to  the  army,  the  95  th  took  part,  and 
frequently  a  leading  part,  in  all  save 


one,  Beresford's  fight  at  Albuhera. 
When  in  1848  the  long  deferred 
medal  was  issued  to  the  survivors  of 
the  war,  six  hundred  and  ninety 
veterans  were  granted  medals  carrying 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  clasps ;  one  man,  who 
assuredly  must  have  owned  a  charmed 
life,  being  given  a  medal  with  four- 
teen clasps  covering  the  period  from 
Rolica  to  Toulouse. 

But  in  addition  to  the  big  battles, 
the  names  of  which,  owing  to  their 
being  carried  on  the  colours  and 
appointments  of  our  regiments,  are 
tolerably  familiar  to  the  public,  there 
were  a  number  of  important  and 
often  most  desperately  contested 
actions,  not  officially  classed  as 
general  actions  and  hence,  for  the 
most  part,  long  since  forgotten.  In 
the  history  of  a  regiment  these  are 
not  infrequently  of  greater  import- 
ance, and  a  source  of  far  greater 
pride  to  the  members  of  the  corps, 
than  is  some  great  battle,  famous  in 
history,  in  which  it  may  have  been 
but  slightly  engaged.  Thus,  the 
campaign  of  1810  commenced  with 
an  affair  of  posts,  as  such  minor 
actions  are  somewhat  disparagingly 
termed,  which,  owing  to  time  and  local 
conditions,  created  no  small  stir  in 
our  army.  The  most  advanced  post 
of  the  Light  Division  was  at  the 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco  on  the 
river  Agueda,  which  was  held  by  a 
company  of  Rifles  with  two  others 
in  immediate  support.  On  a  wet  and 
stormy  night  in  March  a  picked  body 
of  French  Grenadiers,  six  hundred 
strong,  attempted  to  surprise  the  post 
and  a  desperate  hand  to  hand 
encounter  ensued  in  which  the  Rifles, 
although  greatly  outnumbered,  were 
victorious.  Wellington,  never  very 
prodigal  in  praise,  directed  that  a 
special  complimentary  order  should 
be  issued  on  the  subject,  which  is 
particularly    interesting    as    showing 
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the   currrent  opinion   of   riflemen  in 
those  days. 

The  action  reflects  great  honour  on 
the  regiment  inasmuch  as  it  was  of  the 
sort  that  riflemen  of  other  armies  would 
shun.  In  other  armies,  the  rifle  is  con- 
sidered as  ill-calculated  for  close  action 
with  an  enemy  tinned  with  musquet  and 
bayonet,  but  the  95th  Regiment  have 
proved  that  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  soldier  is  a  fully  efficient  weapon 
to  enable  him  to  defeat  the  French  in  the 
closest  fight. 

Four  days  later  the  celebrated 
combat  of  the  Coa  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Light  Division  was  severely 
handled  by  Marshal  Ney,  the  95  th 
alone  losing  twelve  officers  and  sixty- 
six  men  killed  or  wounded.  In  Sep- 
tember was  fought  the  battle  of 
Busaco,  where  the  Division  made 
their  overwhelming  charge  on  Loison's 
column  of  attack  at  the  moment  when 
the  latter  had  almost  gained  the 
British  position. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1810-11, 
while  the  British  army  lay  in  security 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
the  Rifles  were  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  French  advanced  posts ;  and 
it  was  during  this  time  that  two 
companies  of  the  regiment  took  part 
in  that  successful  defence  of  Tarifa, 
which  has  been  celebrated  by  Napier 
as  a  great  and  splendid  exploit.  A 
few  months  later  these  companies  as 
well  as  the  recently  raised  third 
battalion,  were  engaged  at  Barrosa, 
which  Wellington  described  in  his 
despatches  as  the  hardest  action  that 
had  as  yet  been  fought. 

In  the  same  month  that  witnessed 
Victor's  defeat  at  Barrosa,  Massena 
found  himself  compelled  to  retire 
from  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
The  Light  Division  followed  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  between  March  8th  and 
28  th  very  sharp  rear-guard  actions 
were  fought  on  eight  occasions,  that 
of  the  Redinha  being  the  most  severe. 


It  was  on  this  day  that  the  Division 
again  earned  the  special  praise  of  Lord 
Wellington  for  the  gallant  style  in 
which  they  drove  the  French  from 
a  strong  position  in  a  wood. 

Early  in  April  the  action  of  Sabugal 
was  fought,  followed  by  sundry  minor 
affairs,  and  in  May  came  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Oiioro  in  which  all  three 
battalions  of  the  Rifles  were  engaged. 
Subsequently,  the  French  having  col- 
lected in  great  force,  Wellington  was 
compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Coa. 

In  January,  1812,  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  besieged  and  stormed,  but  at  a 
terrible  cost ;  Crauf  urd  was  killed, 
and  the  Rifles  lost  seven  officers  and 
sixty-four  men.  The  storming  of 
Badajoz,  which  followed  in  April,  was 
a  still  bloodier  business,  and  in  these 
two  affairs  Wellington  declared  that 
he  "  lost  the  flower  of  his  army."  The 
storming  party  of  the  light  Division 
was  led  by  Major  O'Hare  of  the  Rifles, 
and  the  losses  of  the  latter  were 
appalling,  nine  officers  and  fifty-seven 
men  being  killed  and  fourteen  officers 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  wounded,  many  of  whom  sub- 
sequently succumbed.  O'Hare,  on 
moving  off  at  the  head  of  the  stormers, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  a  brother- 
officer,  bid  him  farewell  in  these  words, 
"A  lieutenant-colonel,  or  cold  meat 
in  a  few  hours."  His  body  was  found 
on  the  top  of  the  breach  at  daylight. 

Wellington  now  advanced  into 
Spain,  and  after  the  combats  of 
Castrejon  and  the  Guarena,  and  much 
manoeuvring  both  on  his  part  and  on 
that  of  Marmont,  he  defeated  the 
French  at  Salamanca,  on  which  occa- 
sion, for  once  in  a  way,  the  Rifles 
escaped  with  few  casualties.  They 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  advance 
on  Madrid,  in  which  capital  they 
remained  for  two  months. 

During  the  retreat  from  Madrid 
the  two  companies  of  the  second 
battalion  which  had  fought  at  Barrosa 
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rejoined  the  regiment.  They  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  interval,  having 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  Seville  and 
subsequently  in  the  successful  defence 
of  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez  against 
Soult's  attacks. 

In  May,  1813,  the  British  army 
once  again  advanced,  and  on  June  18th 
the  Light  Division  drove  the  French 
from  San  Millan.  Three  days  later 
the  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Rifles  had  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  first  three 
guns  which  fell  into  our  hands.  In 
the  subsequent  pursuit  they  completed 
their  job  by  capturing  the  last  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  French  guns  which 
formed  part  of  the  trophies  of  this 
great  victory. 

Between  July  1 5th  and  August  2nd 
they  were  engaged  in  various  affairs 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  August  31st 
two  companies,  which  were  holding 
the  bridge  of  Vera  across  the  Bidassoa, 
were  attacked  by  a  French  division 
and  lost  five  officers  and  seventy-one 
men  killed  or  wounded.  On  the 
same  day  as  this  catastrophe  took 
place,  the  fortress  of  San  Sebastian 
was  stormed,  each  battalion  finding 
an  officer  and  fifty  volunteers  for  this 
desperate  service,  many  of  whom  fell. 

After  this  there  was  a  brief  lull 
in  the  fighting,  but  on  October  7th 
the  advance  was  resumed,  and  to  the 
Light  Division  was  entrusted  the 
tremendous  task  of  forcing  the  Pass 
of  Vera.  The  French  had  made  good 
use  of  the  two  months  they  had  been 
in  occupation  of  the  mountains  east 
of  the  Bidassoa,  and  every  hilltop  and 
ridge  was  crowned  with  redoubts  and 
trench  works.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly 
surprising  that  the  Rifles,  although 
victorious,  lost  heavily,  nine  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men 
being  killed  or  wounded. 

The  Rifle  Brigade  does  not  carry 
in  its  appointments  the  honour  of 
Pyrenees  to  this  day,  on  the  technical 


grounds  that  the  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  the  two  combats  of 
Sauroren  on  July  28th  and  30th  near 
Pampeluna,  when  Soult's  attempts  to 
relieve  that  place  were  successfully 
met.  But  from  July  15  th,  when  the 
Rifles  encountered  and  drove  the 
French  from  the  heights  of  Santa 
Barbara,  until  October  7  th  when  they 
captured  the  Pass  of  Vera,  they  were 
constantly  fighting  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  lost  fifteen  officers  and  close  on 
three  hundred  men.  With  delightful 
inconsistency,  when  the  medal  was 
issued  in  1848,  our  military  authorities 
granted  the  survivors  of  the  fighting 
in  the  Pyrenees  the  clasp  inscribed 
Pyrenees  ;  but  the  honour  of  Pyrenees 
has  been  withheld  to  this  day. 

After  this  followed  the  battles  of 
the  Nive,  the  Nivelle,  and  Orthez, 
interspersed  among  which  were  sundry 
minor  affairs. 

March  20th,  1814,  was  a  memor- 
able day  in  the  history  of  the 
regiment.  General  Harisp^'s  division 
was  very  strongly  posted  on  some  high 
ground  covering  the  town  of  Tarbes 
against  which  the  Light  Division  was 
launched,  the  three  battalions  of  the 
Rifles  being  in  front,  the  remainder 
in  reserve,  ready  to  support  them. 
But  such  was  the  hardihood  and 
determination  of  the  attackers  that 
they  succeeded,  unaided,  in  dislodging 
their  opponents,  losing  in  the  opera- 
tion twelve  officers  and  over  eighty 
men.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  this 
day  save  by  the  Rifles,  hence,  the 
affair  has  ever  been  viewed  as  the 
regimental  fight  par  excellence  of  the 
corps.  The  final  battle  of  the  great 
war  was  fought  at  Toulouse  on  April 
18th,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  three 
battalions  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for 
England. 

While  the  Peninsular  War  was  thus 
being  brought  to  so  brilliant  a  ter- 
mination, another  expedition  was  sent 
to  Flanders,  which  included  amongst 
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its  numbers  two  companies  of  the 
first  and  second  battalions  of  the 
Rifles  and  two  companies  of  the  third. 
There  was  some  sharp  fighting  at 
Merxem,  and  unsuccessful  attempts  on 
Antwerp  and  Bcrgen-op-Zoom.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  April, 
due  to  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris,  these  companies  remained  in 
Flanders  as  part  of  the  garrison  there  ; 
they  subsequently  rejoined  the  regi- 
ment on  its  arrival  in  1815,  and 
fought  at  Waterloo. 

Within  three  months  of  the  return 
of  the  third  battalion  from  Bordeaux, 
five  companies  were  ordered  to  embark 
on  secret  service,  which  proved  to  be 
none  other  than  the  New  Orleans  ex- 
pedition. The  fighting  which  marked 
the  advance  of  the  British  forces  after 
their  disembarkation  at  Pine  Island  in 
many  ways  bears  a  marked  similarity 
to  some  of  our  recent  experiences  in 
South  Africa,  and  shows  the  excep- 
tional difficulties  under  which  troops 
labour  when  opposed  to  an  enemy 
speaking  the  same  language.  Thus 
in  a  very  sharp  attack  on  our  outposts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
night  of  December  22nd,  1813,  the 
Yankees  constantly  called  out,  "  Come 
on,  my  brave  95  th,"  and  similar 
encouraging  words,  and  upon  the  men 
rallying  to  the  cry  and  advancing, 
shot  them  down  at  close  quarters. 
Similarly  during  the  famous  sortie  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade  on  the  night  of  December  • 
10th,  1899,  from  Ladysmith,  when 
the  Boers'  big  gun  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  us,  the  enemy  quickly 
caught  the  names  of  our  officers  and 
called  out  "  Captain  — ,  bring  your 
company  this  way,"  or,  "  This  way 
—  company,"  and  upon  our  officers  and 
men  moving  to  the  points  indicated 
they  were  instantly  shot.  Those  only 
who  have  participated  in  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  night  operations  in 
an  enemy's  country  can   realise  how 


difficult  it  is  to  prevent  our  men  from 
falling  victims  to  such  apparently 
simple  stratagems. 

In  the  disastrous  assault  on  the 
lines  of  New  Orleans  in  January, 
1815,  the  riflemen  covered  the  front, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  main 
attack,  were  left  for  hours  unsup- 
ported close  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch.  Eventually  they  withdrew 
with  a  loss  of  seven  officers  and  more 
than  a  hundred  men. 

In  the  Waterloo  campaign  the 
first  battalion  of  the  95th  were  the 
first  British  soldiers  to  contest  the 
advance  of  Ney's  troops  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  drive  them  from  the  wood 
of  Piermont.  On  the  following  day 
the  two  battalions  of  the  regiment 
had  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
infantry  with  Wellington's  rear-guard 
in  the  retirement  on  Waterloo. 

At  the  great  battle,  the  first  bat- 
talion were  in  Picton's  Division  and 
were  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
cross-roads  north  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 
The  second  battalion  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  third  were  in  Adam's 
Brigade,  and  took  part  in  the  famous 
charge  on  the  French  Imperial  Guard, 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
made  on  the  initiative  of  Colborne 
who  commanded  the  52nd  Light 
Infantry.  The  Duke  ordered  up  the 
second  battalion  on  their  left,  and  the 
71st  Highland  Light  Infantry  and 
two  companies  of  the  third  battalion 
on  their  right.  The  Imperial  Guard, 
headed  and  charged  by  Maitland's 
Brigade  of  Guards  and  taken  on 
their  left  flank  by  Adam's  Brigade, 
were  overwhelmed;  and  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Guard,  the  rout  of 
the  French  army  was  complete.  The 
losses  of  the  Rifles  in  the  two  days' 
fighting  of  the  Waterloo  campaign 
were  thirty-nine  officers  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men  killed 
and  wounded.  They  subsequently 
marched   on   Paris  and  were  joined 
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there  by  the  companies  of  the  third 
battalion  recently  returned  from  New 
Orleans. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  light- 
heartedness  of  the '  British  soldier 
that  upon  the  three  battalions  finding 
themselves  united  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  on  August  25th,  1815,  they 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Ferrol, 
the  birthday  of  the  regiment,  by  a 
regimental  dinner.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  first  of  these  functions, 
one  having  taken  place  two  years 
earlier  amidst  the  fighting  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

In  February,  1816,  the  regiment 
was  removed  from  among  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Line  and  ordered  to 
be  styled  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

During  the  three  years  following 
Waterloo  it  formed  part  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  France,  and  on  the 
general  reduction  of  the  army  in 
1818  the  third  battalion  was  dis- 
banded, a  proportion  of  the  officers 
and  men  being  drafted  into  the  other 
battalions,  a  similar  fate  befalling  the 
fifth  battalion  of  the  60th.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  regiment,  there  ensued  a  period 
of  prolonged  peace.  During  the 
eighteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
its  first  formation  it  had  been  almost 
constantly  employed  in  war.  In 
Europe  the  green  jackets  of  the 
riflemen  had  been  seen  in  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
while  in  the  New  World  they  had 
fought  both  in  North  and  South 
America. 

It  was  not  until  1846,  after  many 
years  of  peace,  that  the  first  battalion 
was  again  ordered  on  service,  this 
time  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
assist  in  quelling  the  revolt  among 
the  Kaffir  tribes  in  Cape  Colony. 
After  months  of  arduous  marching 
and  desultory  skirmishing,  the  expe- 
dition   was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


This  was  at  the  end  of  1847,  but 
hardly  had  the  Kaffirs  been  thus 
quieted  than  the  Dutch  Boers  in  the 
north  of  Cape  Colony  and  beyond  the 
Orange  River  broke  into  rebellion. 
An  expedition  under  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  an  old  Rifle  officer,  at  once 
started  north,  two  companies  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade  accompanying  it.  At 
Boom  Plaatz,  about  fifty  miles  south- 
west of  Bloemfontein,  the  Boers,  over 
twenty-five  hundred  strong,  held  a 
defensive  position  on  some  kopjes 
which  they  had  fortified  in  the  usual 
manner  with  stone  schanzes.  The 
first  attack  of  the  Colonials  having 
met  with  a  check,  the  riflemen  ad- 
vanced in  extended  order  and,  despite 
a  heavy  and  well-aimed  fire,  succeeded 
in  closing  on  the  enemy  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  driving  them  from  two 
successive  positions.  It  was  a  sharp 
affair  while  it  lasted,  the  companies 
losing  a  captain  and  six  men  shot 
dead  and  another  officer  and  eight 
men  wounded.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Boers  of  1848  were  no 
more  partial  to  the  bayonet  than  are 
those  of  1900.  No  doubt,  had  the 
enemy  been  armed  with  magazine- 
rifles  in  place  of  muzzle-loaders,  our 
casualties  would  have  been  far 
heavier,  if  indeed  the  position  could 
have  been  captured  at  all.  The 
severity  of  the  Boer  fire  may  well 
be  judged  from  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
description  of  the  fight:  "This  out- 
burst of  rebels,"  he  wrote,  "  has  cost 
us  as  smart  an  affair  as  I  ever  wit- 
nessed." Since  the  victor  of  Aliwal 
had  also  fought  at  Monte  Video,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  throughout  the  Pen- 
insular War,  at  New  Orleans,  and 
at  Waterloo,  he  was  a  reasonably 
good  judge  of  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  "  a  smart  affair." 

The  first  battalion  returned  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and 
another  outbreak  of  Kaffirs  taking 
place  during   the   following   year,    it 
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was  again  sent  out  to  the  Cape  and 
had  a  second  experience  of  desultory 
warfare  for  over  a  year.  One  com- 
pany took  part  in  the  Basuto  War 
and  the  action  of  the  Berea. 

Hitherto  the  only  two  regiments 
armed  with  rifles  in  our  Army  were 
the  60th  and  the  Rifle  Brigade.  In 
1838  the  Baker  rifle,  the  original 
flintlock-weapon  of  the  Rifle  Corps 
in  1800,  which  had  been  adopted  in 
1808  by  the  60th,  was  exchanged 
for  the  two-grooved  percussion  Bruns- 
wick rifle.  This  in  turn  gave  way 
to  the  Minie  which  was  issued  in 
1853  to  the  60th  and  Rifle  Brigade, 
and,  shortly  after,  to  the  whole  army. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  both  battalions  were  despatched 
to  the  East.  At  the  Alma  the  second 
battalion  covered  the  front  in  the 
advance :  the  first  battalion  was 
slightly  engaged  at  Balaclava;  and 
at  Inkermann  both  battalions  lost 
heavily  in  that  desperate  day's  fight- 
ing. A  very  gallant  exploit  was 
performed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
riflemen  under  Lieutenant  Tryon  in 
November,  1854,  when  some  Russian 
rifle-pits  were  stormed,  Tryon  and 
several  men  being  killed.  This  affair 
created  some  stir,  and  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief,  Marshal  Can- 
robert,  issued  a  general  order  eulogis- 
ing the  gallantry  of  the  riflemen  and 
ordered  it  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  in  the  French  Army. 
In  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  the 
Redan  on  June  18th,  1855,  both 
battalions  again  lost  heavily.  On 
September  8th  the  final  assault  was 
delivered,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
second  battalion  lost  ten  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed  or 
wounded. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
severity  and  danger  of  the  duty  during 
the  great  siege  from  the  fact  that, 
exclusive  of  losses  in  the  actions  and 
affairs  aforesaid,   the   two   battalions 


lost  in  the  trenches  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  wounded.  Alto- 
gether, in  the  whole  campaign  the  two 
battalions  lost  nine  officers  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  men  killed 
in  action  or  dead  of  wounds,  and  two 
officers  and  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  men  who  died  of  disease.  A 
marble  memorial  has  this  year  been 
placed  in  the  British  cemetery  on 
Cathcart's  Hill  outside  Sebastopol, 
recording  the  fact  that  eleven  officers 
and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  men 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade  lost  their  lives 
during  the  Eastern  Campaign  of 
1854-5.  The  Russian  Government, 
with  excellent  taste,  have  decreed  the 
cemetery  at  Cathcart's  Hill  to  be 
British  territory  for  ever. 

In  1855  a  third  battalion  was 
raised  for  a  second  time,  and  in  1857 
a  fourth  was  added,  since  which  year 
the  regiment  has  consisted  of  four 
battalions.  Of  late  years  several 
Militia  and  Volunteer  battalions  have 
been  attached  to  it  under  the  Terri- 
torial System. 

In  1857  the  second  and  third 
battalions  were  sent  to  India  to  aid 
in  suppressing  the  Mutiny.  They 
saw  a  great  deal  of  sharp  fighting 
about  Cawnpore  and  at  the  relief  of 
Lucknow  in  1858,  and  in  the  following 
year  in  the  Central  India  campaign. 
The  celebrated  Camel  Corps,  which 
did  such  excellent  service  in  hunting 
down  Tantia  Topee,  was  composed  of 
two  hundred  men  from  these  battalions 
with  some  Sikhs. 

In  1864  the  third  battalion  was  in 
the  Mohmund  expedition  on  the 
North- West  Frontier  which  termi- 
nated with  the  fight  at  Shubkudder. 

In  1867  the  Enfield  muzzle-loading 
rifle  which  had  supplanted  the  Minie* 
during  the  Crimean  War,  was  in  torn 
replaced  by  the  Snider-Enfield  breech- 
loader. 

In    1873-4    the    second    battalion 
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served  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
in  the  Ashantee  expedition,  and 
during  the  advance  to  Coomassie 
three  officers  and  thirty-five  men 
were  wounded,  several  of  whom  died. 
Many  men  also  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  deadly  climate  after  the  return 
of  the  expedition. 

In  1874  the  Martini-Henry  breech- 
loader, a  hammerless  rifle,  replaced 
the  Snider. 

Another  expedition  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  this  time  against  the 
Jowakis,  was  made  in  1877,  the 
fourth  battalion  being  then  employed 
on  active  service  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  following  year  the  same 
battalion  saw  service  in  the  Afghan 
War  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Ali  Musjid.  Three  years  later  it 
was  again  engaged  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier  against  the  Waziris. 

Detachments  of  the  second  and  third 
battalions  served  with  detachments  of 
the  60th  in  the  Rifle  Company  of  the 
Camel  Corps  in  the  Nile  Expedi- 
tionary Force  of  1884-5,  marched 
across  the  desert  under  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart,  and  fought  at  Abu  Klea 
and  the  subsequent  engagements  in 
the  attempt  to  save  General  Gordon. 

The  conquest  of  Burmah  gave  the 
first  battalion  plenty  of  hard  work 
from  1885  to  1887,  and  although  but 
few  men  were  killed,  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  succumbed  to  the  un- 
healthy climate.  In  1888  the  fourth 
battalion  also  served  in  Burmah,  and 
a  portion  of  it  took  part  in  the  Karen 
expedition  of  1889. 

In  1890  the  Lee-Metford  maga- 
zine-rifle was  issued  in  place  of  the 
Martini-Henry. 

In  1895-6  a  detachment  of  the 
second  battalion  served  in  the  second 
Ashantee  expedition,  which  resulted 
in  the  occupation  of  Coomassie ;  and 
shortly  after,  in  1896-7,  detachments 
of  the  second  and  fourth  battalions, 
with    detachments    from    the    60th, 


were  formed  into  the  Rifle  Company 
which  took  part  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  in  Mashonaland. 

In  1897  the  third  battalion  was 
sent  on  the  disastrous  expedition  into 
the  Tochi  Valley,  where  it  lost  three 
officers  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
men  from  fever  and  dysentery,  though 
hardly  firing  a  shot. 

In  the  following  year  the  second 
battalion  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Khartoum  and  the  action  of  Om- 
durman. 

Lastly,  in  1899,  both  the  first  and 
second  battalions  proceeded  to  South 
Africa.  The  second  battalion  was 
among  those  shut  up  in  Ladysmith, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  inci- 
dents of  that  memorable  siege  was 
the  night-sortie  made  by  the  battalion 
to  destroy  a  heavy  gun  which  was 
doing  damage  to  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  This  affair  was  carried  out 
with  conspicuous  success,  the  riflemen 
having  to  fight  their  way  back  through 
the  Boer  forces,  which  they  did  with 
a  loss  of  four  officers  and  sixty-four 
men  killed  or  wounded.  Meanwhile 
the  first  battalion  was  engaged  in 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  desperate  efforts 
to  relieve  Ladysmith,  and  was  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  action  of  Yaal 
Krantz.  The  end  of  the  century  of 
the  regiment's  existence,  August  25th, 
1900,  found  these  two  battalions 
still  on  active  service  in  South  Africa, 
and  within  a  few  hours  of  that  cen- 
tury's completion  the  second  battalion 
was  engaged  in  the  assault  on  the 
Boer  position  of  Bergendal,  near 
Machadodorp,  as  to  which  Lord 
Roberts  telegraphed  :  "  The  kopjes 
were  brilliantly  assaulted  by  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
The  place  is  a  natural  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  a  glacier  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred yards  absolutely  without  cover. 
It  was  taken  with  great  dash."  Cap- 
tains Lysley,  Steward,  and  Campbell, 
with  twenty-one  men  were  killed  or 
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died  of  wounds ;  and  Colonel  Metcalfe, 
"  who  led  his  regiment  most  gal- 
lantly, and  whose  dispositions  were 
excellent,"  was  severely  wounded. 
Four  other  officers  and  fifty-four  men 
were  also  wounded.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  fitting 
termination  to  a  century  of  fighting. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  regi- 
ment upwards  of  seventy  officers  and 
one  thousand  men  have  been  killed 
in  action,  and  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  officers  and  three  thousand  men 
have  been  wounded.  Such,  at  least, 
are  the  figures  given  by  the  official 
casualty  -  returns,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  during  the  wars  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  these 
returns  are  incomplete  or  altogether 
missing.  How  many  thousands  of 
men  of  the  95th  Rifles  or  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  or  through  disease 
it  is  hard  to  estimate.  If  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hodge's  elaborate  calculations  of  the 
mortality  during  the  great  war  (1793- 
1815)  be  accepted,  the  number  cannot 
be  less  than  six  and  in  all  probability 
is  over  seven  thousand. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  although 
England  has  been  engaged  in  only 
one  great  war  (the  Crimean)  since 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  twenty-seven  long  years 
of  inaction  which  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  our  Army  of  Occupation 
from  France  in  1818,  there  have 
been  only  about  a  score  of  years  in 
the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury during  which  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  have  been  closed. 
In  the  north  aisle  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  a  stained  glass  window  has 
recently  been  put  up  by  the  Brigade, 
the  general  design  of  which  is  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others.  In  the  two 
top-lights  of  the  central  division  axe 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  figure  of  the 
Roman  Centurion  who  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner  confessed  to  the 
humanity  and  divinity  of  our  Lord 
in  His  humiliation.  This  soldier's 
confession,  "Truly  this  man  was  the 
Son  of  God,"  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
text  for  the  whole  composition*  In 
the  side-lights  and  below  are  a  series 
of  martyrs  and  heroes  who  have  "  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  Brethren." 
In  the  apex  of  the  window  is  the 
regimental  badge,  and  on  the  wall 
below  is  a  brass  tablet  containing  a 
roll  of  the  various  actions  and  cam- 
paigns (no  less  than  sixty  in  number) 
in  which  the  regiment  has  been  en- 
gaged since  its  formation,  and  in 
which  the  men,  whose  memory  is 
thus  preserved,  fought  and  died  in 
the  service  of  their  sovereign  and 
country.  It  begins  with  Ferrol,  1800^ 
and  ends  with  South  Africa  1900, — 
a  Century  of  Fighting  indeed  I 

Their  bones  are  dust, 

Their  good  swords  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  Saints,  we 

trust. 

WlLLOUGHBT    VbBOTCB. 
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FICTION,    IN   ART    LINEN. 

Messrs.  MUDIE  offer  CLEAN  SECOND  -  HAN] 
COPIES  of  the  following  POPULAR  WORKS  OF  FICTIOr> 
rebound  in  ART  LINEN  (Tulip  Design),  at  3s.  per  volume. 

SWALLOW,  by  H.   R.   Haggard.     38. 

A   LADY   OF   QUALITY,   by   Mrs.   F.    H.    Burnett.     3a. 

COUNTESS   TEKLA,  by  Robert  Barr.     38. 

A    DOUBLE    THREAD,   by    E.   T.    Fowler.     38. 

No   5,  JOHN    STREET,   by   Richard   Whiteing.     38. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  SWORDS,  by  Max  Pemberton.     38. 

CONCERNING  ISABEL  CARNABY,  by  E.  T.  Fowler.    38. 

SIMON  DALE,  by  Anthony  Hope      3s. 

ST.  IVES,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.     3s. 

A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER,  by  Mrs.  W.   K.  Clifford.    38. 

THE  TWO  STANDARDS,  by  Rev.  W.  Barry.     38. 

AYLWIN,  by  T.   Watts-Dunton.     38. 

BLACK  DOUGLAS,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     38. 

DUET,  A,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle.     3s. 

VIA  LUC  IS,  by  Kassandra  Vivaria.     38. 

THE  MURDER  OF  DELICIA,  by  Marie  Corelli      38. 

UNDER   LOVES  RULE,  by  Miss  Braddon.    38. 

TRILBY,  by  G.  Du  Maurier  (Illustrated).     38. 

THE  MARTIAN,  by  G.  Du  Maurier  (Illustrated).    38. 

ROUGH  JUSTICE,  by  Miss  Braddon.     3s. 

SIR    GEORGE   TRESSADY,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     3c 

PHROSO,  by  Anthony  Hope.    38. 

LADS   LOVE,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.    38. 

THE  BETH  BOOK,  by  Sarah  Grand.     38. 

ADAM  JOHNSTONE'S  SON,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.     38. 

UNCLE  BERNAC,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle.     38. 

LOCHINVAR,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.    3s. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS,  by  F.  A.  Steel.    38. 

THE  CHRISTIAN,  by  Hall  Caine.    3s. 

MADELON,  by  M.  E.  Wilkins.     38. 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA,  by  Anthony  Hope.     3*. 

THE  MASSARENES,  by  'Ouida.'    3s. 

LONDON  PRIDE,  by  Miss  Braddon.     38. 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY,  by  J.  M.  Barrie.     38. 

MY    LADY    NOBODY,  by  M.  Maartcns.    38. 

THE    GREY    MAN,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.    36. 

THE   CASTLE    INN,   by   Stanley  J.   Weyman.     38. 

TRAGEDY    OF    THE    KOROSKO,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle.     3s 

FLOTSAM,  by  H.  S.  Merriman.     3s. 

AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS,  by  F.   F.  Montresor.    38. 

CALIFORNIANS,  THE,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.     38. 

GLORIA  MUNDI,  by  Harold  Frederic.     38. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER,  by  S.   R.  Crockett.     38. 

Mudie's  Library 

{Bookselling  Department),, 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST 

QUEEN  VICTOEIA.  By  Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,F.S. A.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter, 
bringing  the  narrative  to  the  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland,  1900.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait,  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 

%*  The  text  of  this  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  Supplementary  Chapter,  is  reproduced  from  the  illustrated 

edition  issued  by  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  <*  Co.,  in  1807. 

IAN  HAMILTON'S  MARCH  :  being  Letters  reprinted  from  the 
Morning  Post,  with  some  Unpublished  Letters,  and  a  Diary  of  an  Officer  formerly  a 
Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria.  By  Winston  Spencbb  Churchill,  Author  of  "From 
London  to  Ladysmith,  via*  Pretoria."  With  Coloured  Map  and  Plans  of  Battles. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  [In  October. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE.    By  Julian  Corbett,  Author 

of  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c.    With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo,  21s. 

[In  October. 
*»*  This  work  is  designed  as  a  third  and  concluding  volume  to  the  Author's  '  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy.'  and 
will  carry  the  history  of  the  rise  of  England  as  a  maritime  power  down  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish  War. 

THE  BARONESS  de  BODE,  1775-1803:  being  a  Chronicle  of 

the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady,  Wife  of  a  German  Baron  possessed  of  a 
Fief  in  Alsace,  during  the  French  Revolution,  afterwards  an  Immigrant  in  Russia. 
By  William  S.  Childe-Pembebton.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    8vo.  [Nearly  ready, 

AUTUMNS   IN   ARGYLESHIRE   WITH  ROD  AND 

GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  Gathobne-Habdy.  With  8  Photogravure  Illustrations  from 
the  Original  Drawings  by  Archibald  Thobbubn.    8vo,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Beady. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  "FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES." 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William  Sbniob  ('  Rbdspinner/  Editor 
of  the  Field).  With  Chapters  by  *  John  Bickebdykb*  and  W.  H.  Pope.  COOKERY. 
By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Illustrations  by  George  Roller  and  from 
Photographs.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  [In  October. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL,  EAST  AND  WEST.  By  Frederick 

Coubteney  Selous,  Author  of  "  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,"  &o.     With  18 
Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

ST.  KIIjDA.  By  Norman  Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations  from 
Shetches  and  Photographs  of  the  People,  Scenery,  and  Birds,  by  the  Author.     8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  SEINE.    By  A.  M.  F.,  Authoress 

of  "  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes."    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP.  ByJ.H.  Crawford. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

[In  October. 

STONEWALL    JACKSON    AND     THE    AMERICAN 

CIVIL  WAR.     By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R  Hbndebson.     With  2  Portraits  and  83  Maps 
and  Plans.     Now  and  Cheaper  Issue.     2  vols.     8vo,  16s.  net.  [In  October. 

MR.  LANG'S  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1900. 
THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.     Edited  by  Andrew  Lano.     With 

65  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [In  October. 

THE  "GOLLIWOGG"  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1900. 
THE    GOLLIWOGG'S    POLAR    ADVENTURES.    By 

Florence  and  Bertha  Upton.    With  81  Coloured  Plates.   Oblong  4to  boards,  6a. 
_____ [In  October. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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CHATTO  &  WIN  PUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Fourth  Generation.  By  8ir  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  "  The  Orange  Girl,"  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  60. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburtf,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.     By  Mark 

Twain.     With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Philip  Win  wood:  A  Sketch  of  the  Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
By  Robert  Neilson  Stephens,  Author  of  "A  Gentleman  Player,"  "An  Bnemy  to  the  Ring"  Ac. 
With  6*  illustrations  by  K.  W.  D.  Hamilton.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

As  Luck  would  Have  It.  By  William  Wkstall,  Author  of  "  With  the  Bed  Eagle,"  Jto.  Crown  8vo, 
eloth,  gilt  top,  4b. 


The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three  Bits  of  Paste.    By  George  Manvillk  Fknn,  Author  of  "  A 
Crimson  Crime,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [October  11. 

As  a  Watoh  in  the  Night:   A  Romance  of  Waking  and   Dream.     By  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed,  Author  of  "  Madame  Iran,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [November  1. 

The  Purple  Cloud.    By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of  "  The  Yellow  Danger,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

In  a  Cathedral  City.    By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  of  "The  Son  of  the  House."    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  tts.  [October  4. 


MRS.   ALEXANDER'S    NOVELS. 

NEW  EDITIONS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  each. 

A  Fight  with  Fate.  I  Mrs.  Criohton's  Creditor.       [October  17. 

Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  and  Peeress.  [November  1. 


The  ••  Pretty  Polly  "  :  a  Voyage  of  incident.    By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  c  Gros- 

venor,' "  Ac.    With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Robertson.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

A  Sugar  Princess.     By  Albert  Ross,  Author  of  "  Stranger  than  Fiction,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
8s.  6d.  [October  18. 

The  Waters  of  Edera.    By  Odida,  Author  of  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans.    By  Em  ilk  Zola.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Yersohoyle.    Told  by  Himself,  and  Edited  by  T.  W.  Spkioht. 

Demy  8vo,  Is.    V  This  Story  forms  the  GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL  for  1900.  [November  10. 


SOME   RECENT   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 

The  Orange  Girl.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With 

8  Illustrations  by  F.  Peg  ram.     Eighth  Edition. 
Andromeda :  an  Idyll  of  the  Great  River. 

By  Robert  Buchanan.    Second  Edition. 
The  Son  of  the  House.    By  Bertha  Thomas. 


Terenoe.    By  B.  M.  Crokeb,      With  6  Illustrations 

by  Sidney  Paget. 
Comrades  True.    By  Annie  Thomas. 
A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea.    By  Alo.  Gissing. 
Sour  Grapes.    By  J.  F.  Cornish. 


NEW   36    EDITIONS. 

Infatuation.    By  B.  M.  Croker.  [October  11.  |  With  the  Red  Eagle.    By  William  Westaxl. 

An  Adventuress.    By  L.  T.  Meade.  [October  25. 

Under  False  Pretences.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.    Mary    Unwin.     By  Alan  8t.  Aubtn.     With  6 

[October  25.      |         Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant.  [October  4. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  ANEW 
EDITION.  (Vol.  V. :  uniform  with  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Carinet  Edition.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
*»*  The  demy  8vo  edition  of  all  five  volumes  is  also  kept  in  stock,  at  12s.  per  Volume. 


Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.     SECOND  EDITION, 

with  the  addition  of  a  DEDICATORY  POEM.    Crown  8vo,  dark  green  cloth,  6s. 

London  Memories :    Social,  Historical,  and  Topographical.    By  C.  W.  Heckethorn,  Author  of  "  London 

Souvenirs,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [November  I. 

Life  in  London.    By  Pierce  Eoan.    With  an  Introduction  by  John  Camden  Hotten,  and  s  Coloured 

Frontispiece.    A  NEW  EDITION.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  Fiction,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews  of  over  900  Novels,  will  be  sent  free  by 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  upon  application. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  One  Shilling  Monthly,  or  14j».  a  year,  post  free.  In  addition  to  Stories 
and  Articles  up  n  Subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Stlvanub  Urban 
appears  monthly. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lanb,  W.C. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  FICTION 


SECOND    EDITION. 


LOVE   AND   MR.   LEWISHAM 

By  H.  G.  WELLS,  Author  of  "  The  Wheels  of  Chance." 
Crown  8yo,  cloth,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Will  be  considered  by  many  the  most  fascinating  piece  of  work  he 
has  done." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Wonderfully  well  done  ;  the  descriptive  pages  are  charming,  the 
dialogue  real  and  bright." 

Literature. — "The  handful  of  vivid  human  figures  belong  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
world  of  South  Kensington  students,  and  into  that  often  purposeless  and  sordid  back- 
ground Mr.  Wells  weaves  the  poetry  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  human  love." 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


♦A  BREAKER  OP  LAWS.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author 
of '  Mord  Emly,'  '  A  Son  of  the  State/  &o.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  GAY  CONSPIRACY.    By  R.  W.  Chambers.     Author  of 
"  Ashes  of  Empire,"  "  The  Fwed  Republic."    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Liverpool  Mercury. — "  The  most  readable  book  that  has  appeared  for  some  time." 
Speaker. — "  Clever  and  readable.    ...    A  great  success." 

THE  LOVE  OF  PARSON  LORD.    By  Mart  E.  Wileins, 

Author    of    "A    New   England   Nun,"    " Jerome,"   &c.     Crown  8vo, 
6s. 
Daily  News. — "In  Miss  Wilkins*  most  charming  style." 


THE    WORKS    OP    THOMAS    HARDY 

FIRST    UNIFORM   AND   COMPLETE    EDITION. 

With  Frontispleee  Btehlnfs  and  a  Eap  of  "The  Country  of  the  Hoveli,"  drawn  by  the  Author. 

Croum  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  6s.  per  volume. 
laeh  novel  Is  revised  by  the  Author,  and  contain!  a  Preface  ■pecially  prepared  for  this  Bdltlo* 


TESS  OF  THE  D'URBERVILLES 
FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 
THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE 
A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES 
TWO  ON  A  TOWER 
THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE 
THE  WOODLANDERS 
JUDE  THE  OBSCURE 
DESPERATE  REMEDIES 

Sib  Walter  Besant  says—"  I  believe  there  are  many— I  have  long  since  joined  thei* 
ranks — who  consider  Mr.  Hardy  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  English-speaking 
novelists." 


THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA 

THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 

A  LAODICEAN 

A  GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES 

LIFE'S  LITTLE  IRONIES 

WESSEX  TALES 

THE  WELL-BELOVED 

AND 

WESSEX  POEMS 


Of  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries,  or 
HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 
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JU8T  PUBLISHED.  SIX  BHILLTWQ8. 

BLOOD  TRACKS 
OF  THE  BUSH. 

By  SIMPSON    NEWLAND. 

Author  of  "  Paving  the  Way." 

EARLY    PRESS    NOTICES. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  This  u  a  powerful  story  of  exploration  and  adventure  in 
Australia,  taking  the  reader  back  to  a  time  considerably  antecedent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  goldfields  at  Ballarat  and  Bendigo.  Mr.  Simpson  Newland,  himself  an 
Australian  by  birth  and  breeding,  already  favourably  known  to  the  English-reading 
public  of  both  hemispheres  by  more  than  one  graphic  narrative  of  pioneer  ana 
squatter  experiences  in  his  native  land,  displays  in  his  latest  work  of  fiction  a 
laudable  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  '  black  fellow.' " 

Publisher's  Circular.—"  Well  conceived,  vigorously  written,  and  full  of  exciting 
incidents." 

Sketch.—"  Possesses  both  plot  and  realism.  It  is  a  powerful  story,  and  its  merits 
are  many." 

Saturday  Review.—  "  There  is  scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  book." 

Western  Morning  News.— "  Realistic,  vigorous,  and  full  of  vitality;  the  author 
evidently  knows  well  the  wild  life  of  the  bush,  and  he  has  reproduced  it  so  forcibly 
and  effectively  that  his  picture  stamps  itself  as  a  true  one." 

Field. — "  Adventures  abound,  and  the  descriptions  of  bush  life  are  powerful  and 
convincing." 

St  James's  Gazette.—"  A  thorough-going  sensational  story  of  the  Australian 
bush." 

Daily  Chronicle.— "The  story  of  Leichardt's  discovery  of  a  delightful  country  of 
mountains  and  many  waters  is  exceedingly  well  told.  There  is  no  denying  it  is  one 
of  the  kind  of  book  that  urges  the  reader  along  at  a  rare  pace.  One  singularity  must 
be  noted,  Mr.  Newland  is  sufficiently  daring  to  say  more  than  one  good  word  for  the 
aborigines,  he  tells  of  their  heroic  self-sacrifice  for  tyrannical  white  folks  as  matters 
of  fact  and  common  knowledge." 

Irish  Times. — "A  cleverly  written  story  of  early  Colonial  life,  dealing  with 
exploration  and  adventure.  There  is  a  splendid  word  sketch  of  a  young  native 
woman  (brutally  done  to  death  by  her  white  lover  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirious  fury), 
which  depicts  an  altogether  noble  type  of  devotion,  fidelity,  and  self-abnegation." 

Scotsman.— "  Whoever  reads  it  is  sure  to  be  entertained  and  pleasantly 
stimulated." 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  Mr.  Newland  has  considerable  power  of  description, 
and  seems  familiar  with  the  land  of  which  he  writes." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "  The  story  is  powerfully  written,  and  shows  the  author  to 
be  possessed  of  much  skill  in  handling  characters. " 


London :   Gay  &  Bird,  22,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

\eof  the  "  Atlantic  Monthl% 
Agency  for  American  Book 


London  Office  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly"  Forum,  <t& 

oks. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  ANNODHCEMENTS. 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  HI 8 TORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

With  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Medical  Officer 

in  charge  of  the  Langman  Field  Hospital.     Author  of  "The  White  Company/' 
«'  Rodney  Stone,"  "  The  Green  Flag,"  and  other  Tales  of  War  and  Sport,  &c. 
V  This  work  is  the  outcome  of  Dr.  Doyle's  experiences  with  the  Army  in  South  Africa.    The  author's  pains- 
taking method*  in  historical  work  are  as  well  known  to  readers  as  his  skill  as  a  story-teller ;  ana  this 
history  of  the  Boer  War  is  differentiated  from  other  accounts  in  that  it  covers  the  whole  arena  of  the 
military  operations. 

NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

On  OCTOBER  10.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE    MEN    OF    THE    MERCHANT    SERVICE:     being   the 

Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  "  Longshore  Readers."    By  Frank  T.  Bullsn, 
Author  of  «•  The  Cruise  of  the  *  Cachalot/  "  "  The  Log  of  a  Sea- Waif,"  &c. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
FIFTY  TEARS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA:    being  the  Recollections 
of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal.    By  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Robinson,  K.C.M.G. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  YER8E. 

In  NOVEMBER.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  TREASURY   OF   IRISH  POETRY  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rollestov. 
Among  the  Contributors  to  the  Volume  are  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves.  Professor  W.  McNeils  Dixon, 
Dr.  George  Sigerson,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  W.  B.  Teats,  and  Mr.  George 
Russell  (R  A.  K."X 

HEW  YOLUME  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  BIBLE  STUDENTS. 

Edited  by  Professors  Charles  Foster  Kent  and  Frank  Knight  Sanders. 
THE  LIFE   OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH.    By  Professor  Bush 

Rees,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Ready. 

MEW  &  CHEAPER    EDITION  OF  8YM0ND8'  SHAKESPEARE'S   PREDECESSORS. 

Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SHAKSPERE'S     PREDECESSORS     IN    THE     ENGLISH 

DRAMA.    By  John  Addinoton  Symonds.  [Ready. 

\*  The  Volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds'  Travel  Sketches  and  of  "The  Renaissance 
of  Italy." 

NEW     NOVELS. 

JUST    PUBLISHED.       With  Illustrations.       Crown  8vo,  fe. 

THE     ISLE    OF    UNREST. 

By  HENRY   SBTON   MBRRIMAN, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers/'  "In  Eedar's  Tents,"  "Roden's  Corner,1'  Ac. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE   MARBLE   FACE.    By  G.  Colmore,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of 

Music,"  "  The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne,"  &c. 

On  OCTOBER  10.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6e. 
THE    BRASS    BOTTLE.    By  F.  Anstby,  Author  of  "  Vice  Vers*," 

"  The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  A  Fallen  Idol,"  &c. 

On  NOVEMBER  1.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6f. 
ELEANOR.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere," 
"  Marcella,"  "Sir  George  Tressady,"  &c. 


London  :    SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

A  Monthly  Review.       Edited  by  JAMES  OOWLES. 


Contribution!  by  the  following  eminent 

I/>nl  Tennyson. 

Kt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Cardinal  Maiming. 

Vet.  Stratford  de  Redoliffe. 

The  Dnke  of  Argyll . 


The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  Bristol. 
The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Archibald  Fort**s. 
Matthew  Arnold. 
Professor  Huxley. 
James  Anthony  Froude. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Cariwnter. 
Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie. 
Canon  T.  T.  Carter. 
Canon  Barry. 
Lord  Sel borne. 


8ir  Henry  W.  Tyler,  M.P. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett. 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart 

W.  Hoi  man  Hunt. 

Dr.  J.  Mortimer-Granville. 

Henry  R.  G re n fell. 

Earl  Grey. 

Montague  Cookson,  Q.C. 

J  am  ex  Payn. 

Viscountess  Strangford. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Sir  F.  W.  Heygate,  Bart 

James  Caird,  C.B. 

Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Norton. 
I  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
j  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  John  Adye. 
'  Edmond  About. 


Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.    Rt.  Hon.  H.C.Raikes.M.P. 


M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Bir  T.  Bazley,  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair. 
Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Henry  Irving. 
SirThos.  Watson,  Bart., 
Lady  Pollock.  [M.D. 

George  von  Bunsen. 
George    Percy    Badger, 
Professor  Colvin.     [D.C.L. 


Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton, 
:  Sii  Edmund  F.  du  Cane. 
I  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
[  J.  O'Connor  Power. 

■  Lord  Leigh  ton,  P.R.A. 
;  The  Earl  of  Redesdale. 
j  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 

■  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton. 
'  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

!  Pere  Hyacinthe. 
SirTheodoreMartiu.K.C.B. 


Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesney.  |  Monsignor  Cai>el 


In  Its  column*. 

W.&&  Balaton. 
John  Fowler. 
Rev.  W.  Martineao, 
Frederick  Wedmore. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
Frederic  Harrison. 
Theodore  Watte  Donton. 
Edmund  Gnrney. 
Leslie  Stephen. 
Canon  8.  A.  Barnett 
Earl  Cowper. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Aubrey  de  Vere. 
Samnel  Smith,  M.P. 
Geo.  W.  B.  Russell,  M.P. 
George  HowelL 
Count  Conestabile. 
F.  W.  Rowsell.  C.B. 
W.  S.  Lilly. 
Lord  Bury. 
Capt,  Hosier. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington. 
Marchese  Nobili  Vitellesch. 
|  Dr.  W.  BLRusselL 
!  Lord  Justice  Fry. 
Lt-Gen.    Sir  P.  L.  l£ac- 
I        Dougall.  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
H.  D.  Traill. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
Herbert  Spencer.       [bury. 
C.  Magniac,  M.P. 
:  Rt.Hon.  Earl  Camperd  own. 
I  Cardinal  Newman. 
I  Miss  Lonsdale. 
!  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 
!F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
.  J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 
.  Edith  Siincox. 
C.  S.  Moberley  Bell. 
Agnes  Lambert. 
Henry  George. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton. 
Gvo.  J.  Romanes. 
Lady  C.  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Lord  Brabuurne. 
Nina  Kennard. 
W.  Fraser  Rae. 
Lawrence  Oliphant, 
James  Fergnsson. 
Sir  Ed.  Claike,  M.P. 
Lady  George  Hamilton. 
Albert  Grey,  M.P. 
J.  H.  Tuke. 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Marquis  of  Lome. 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 
Lord  Acton. 
Lord  Darnley. 
Hobart  Pasha. 
Maj.-Gen.  Hon.  W.  Feilding. 
Prof.  John  Stuart  BlacMe. 
Dr.  Chas.  Cameron,  M.P. 
H.  Schultz  Wilson. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
Capt    R.   A.   de  Cosson, 

F.R.G.S. 
H.  H.  Champion. 

CONTENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1900.-"  Business  Principles  "in  the  Public  Service.    By  Edmund 

Robertson,  Q.C,  M.  P.  (late  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty).  —The  Staff  Work  in  the  War.  By  Colonel  Lonsdalb 
Hale.— The  Religions  of  »Jhina.  I.  Confucianism.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Max  Muller.—  The  Situation 
in  Italy.  By  Siguor  Giovanni  dalla  Vecchi a.— American  Imperialism.  By  Bradley  Martin,  Jan.— Our 
Allies  at  Wate-loo.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  Traditional  ••  British  Sailor."  By  W.  J. 
Fletcher.— The  Maiolica  of  Siena.  By  Lanoton  Douglas.— -The  Oldest  Picture-book  of  all.  By  R.  Walter 
Maunder  (Assl*tnnt,  Greenwich  Observatory).—  Statistics  of  Suicide.  By  Reginald  A.  Skbltom.— The  Burden 
of  Coal.  By  Benjamin  Taylor.— The  Newspapers.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.— The  South  African  War  Hospitals. 
By  Murray  Guthrie,  M.P. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAKSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
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8ir  Erskine  Perry. 

Bir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl. 

General  Lord  Wolseley. 

Professor  Tyndall. 

Captain  Gambier,  R.N. 

John  Holms. 

Dr.  Doran. 

Professor  Ruskiu. 

Alfred  Wills,  Q.C. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Abbe  Martin. 

Sir  R.  Spencer  Robinson. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Sand  with. 

The  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 


Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Viscount  Melgund. 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Mons.  Ernest  Renan. 

Sir  Win.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Professor  A.  Vambery. 

Syed  Ameer  Ali. 

Sir  Robert  Collier. 
1  Samuel  Laing,  M.P. 
,-  Lt.-Gen.  R.  Strachey,  R.E. 
1  Dr.  Octavius  Sturges. 
j  Dr.  Seymour  Sharkey. 

E.  Raoul  Duval. 
I  H.  Seymour  Tremenheere, 
j  Earl  of  Carnarvon.      [C.B. 


The    Right    Rev.    Charles   Lord  Lymington,  M.P. 

Wordsworth.  '  Major  Hallett. 

Mons.  John  Lemoinne.         j  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P. 
Rabbi  Hermann  Adler.         !  Lady  Marion  Alford. 
General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley.  i  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith.      William  Fowler,  M.P. 
ProfessorSt.GeoigeMivart.    Thos.  Burt,  M.P. 
Mons.  Raoul  Pictet.  ,  Admiral  I^ord  Dunsany. 

HisHighnessMidhat  Pasha.  !  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 
Lord  Arthur  Russell,  M.P.  '  Hope,  M.P. 

Colonel  C.  B.  Brackeubury.    Hon.  Maude  Stanley. 


Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith. 
Sir  D.  Wedderburn,  Bart. 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 
Mrs.  Fawcett. 
Professor  W.  Knight 
H.  M.  Hyndman. 
The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley. 
Viscount.  Sherbrooke. 
Major-General    Sir   H.    C. 
Rawlinson. 


Professor  Edward  Dowden, 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Lord  Meath. 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Nelson. 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart. 
j  The  Duke  of  Manchester. 
I  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
j  H.  Stafford  Northr-ote,  C.B. 
j  Professor  Max  Miiller. 
|  Mrs.  Algernon  Kingsford. 


writers  have  appeared 

Rev.  Dr.  Wright. 

James  W.  Barclay,  M.P. 

W.  Bence  Jones. 

Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot. 

Lord  Colin  Campbell,  M.P. 

Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton. 

Dr.  Siemens,  P.RS. 

Hamilton  Aide. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

His  Excellency  Count  de 

Falbe. 
Ahmed  Arabi. 
Prince  Krapotkine. 
Maria  Trench. 
Hon.  W.  St.  J.  Brodrick, 

M.P. 
C.  E.  Lewis,  M.P. 
Wm.  Rathbone,  M.P. 
Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Lady  Paget. 

SirLintornSimmons.G.C.B. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lifford. 
Samuel  Plimsoll. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  de  Vesci. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard. 
Prof.     Monier     Williams, 

CLE. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Marquis  of  Blandford. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 
|  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 
Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C. 
M.  Joseph  Reinach. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  De  la  Warr. 
M.  Eraile  de  Lavelaye. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Derby. 
W.  Farrar  Ecroyd,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Pope  Heunessy. 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  I^ee. 
The  Earl  of  Lytton. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
Principal  Tulloch,  D.D. 
Charles  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
Prof.  Owen,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
M.  le  Baron  D'Estournelles. 
F.  C.  Burnand. 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Peter  Taylor,  M.P. 
Algernon  B.  Mitford. 
W.  T.  Marriott,  M.P. 
Sir  Julius  Benedict 
The  Earl  of  Belmore. 
Professor  Donkin. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  Cross. 
Professor  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 
J.  Seymour  Keay. 
Octavia  Hill. 
W.  S.  Blunt. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,K. CM. G. 
Sir  Fredk.  Roberts  G.C.B. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
Edward  Dicey. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
R.  W.  Dale. 
H.  O.  Arnold  Forster. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  HARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For    the    Autumn    of    1900. 


Large  4to,  oloth  sides, 
£3  13s.  6d.  net. 

VAN  DYCK. 
FIFTY 

PHOTOGRAVURES 
OF  PAINTINGS 

By  this  great  Master,  selected  (by 
permission  of  the  Authorities)  from 
the  Three  Hundred  Paintings 
Exhibited  from  August  to  October, 
1890,  at  ANTWERP,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  H.M.  the  King  and  the 
Belgian  Government,  in  celebration 
of  the 

Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Van  Dyck. 

[In  the  Autumn. 


In  three  handsome  4to 

volumes,  oloth  extra,  about 

300  pages. 

Eacn  £2  2s.  net. 

Vol.  I.  published  in  1898.  Vol.  I  Lin 
1899.     Vol.  III.  nearly  ready. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS 
OF  THE  XIX™ 
CENTURY 

Edited  by  MAX  ROOSES, 

Curator  of  the  Plantin-Moretus 
Museum ,  Antwerp. 

Translated  by  P.  KNOWLES. 

With  Biographical  Notices. 

The  Text  of  each  volume  contains 
over  aoo  I lluftt rations,  besides  Six 
Etchings  by  Philip  Zilcken,  Six 
Photogravure  Plates,  and  Twelve 
Half-tone  Full-page  Plates. 

Illustrated  Prospectus 

sent  on  application. 


Demy  8vo,  400  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  14s.  net* 

THE 

INHABITANTS 
OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

BY 

Frederic  H.  Sawyer, 

Memb.Inst.  C.E.\  Metnb.Inst.  N.A. 


HISTORY  OF 
THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
1899-1900 

Edited  by  L.S.AMERY, 

Fellow  of  All  Smls\ 

This  important  Work  is  expected 

to  form  five  Royal  8vo  volumes, 

each  of  about  330  pp. 

The  site  0/  paper  and  type  will  be 
the  same  and  the  binding  will  be 
similar  to  those  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwelts  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington:  The  paper  will  be 
specially  lignt  for  handling,  and 
the  type  entirely  new. 

With  many  Photogravure  and  other 
Portraits,  Maps  and  Battle  Plans. 

For  a  limited  period  orders  will 
he  accepted  for  the  complete  set  of 
Five  Volumes  at  £1  tas.  6d.  net 
the  set. 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  Captain  ALFRED  T. 

HABAN,  U.S.N.,  D.C.L. 

[In  preparation. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  PROBLEM 
OF  ASIA 

IIn  preparation. 


NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY 
FRANK  S A  VILE. 

Crown  8vo,  oloth,  6s. 

THE  BLESSING 
OF  ESAU 

A  Romance  oj 
the  Marchlands. 

By  Frank  Savile. 

Author  of  *  John  Ship,  Mariner,' 
1  Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall,*  de. 
[Nearly  readv. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  8s.  6d. 
net. 

SHADOWINGS 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

A  uthor  of '  Exotics  and  Retrospec- 
tives,' lIn  Ghostly  Japan,'  de* 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated. 

LEPCHA  LAND } 

or.  Six  Weeks  in  the 
Stkhim  Himalayas, 

By  Florence 

Donaldson. 

With    Photogravure    Frontispiece, 

Map  of  Route,  and  108 

Illustrations. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Demy  8vo, 

Over  200  Illustrations, 

16s.  net. 

GOLDEN  TIPS 

A  description  of  Ceylon 
and  Us  Great  Tea  Industry. 

By  H.  W.  Cave, 

H.A.,  F.R.G.8. 

This  work  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes every  Tea  district,  besides 
Ceylon  generally,  as  far  as  it  is  of 
interest  to  the  colonist  and  the 
traveller.  [In  the  press. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JULES 

VERNE. 

Crown  8vo. 

Very  fully  Illustrated. 

oloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  WILL  OF 
AN  ECCENTRIC 

By  Jules  Yerne. 

[In  the  press. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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BOOKS    FOR   THE   COUNTRY, 

OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  BY 

W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  x**>u>hooh. 

And  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  to  which  places  they  will  be  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

THE    BOOKS    ARE    NEW    AS    PUBLISHED. 

♦  Pub.  at     Off.  at 

«.  d.         s.  d. 

Ablett,  W.  HM  Market  Garden  Husbandry  for  Farmers  and  General  Cultivators  . .  5   0    . .    2   0 

Dltchfleld,  P.  H.,  M.A.,  Old  English  Sports,  Pastimes,  and  Customs 26..    10 

Oar  English  Villages :  their  Story  and  their  Antiquities  2    6    . .    1    0 

Garden  Flowers,  Familiar.    Complete  in  5  Series.    With  Descriptive  Text  by  Shirlst 

Hibbbrd,  and  40  full-page  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Series  from  Original  Paintings  by  F. 

B.  Hulmk,  F.L.8.,  F.S.A.    Crown  8 vo         62    0     ..81    6 

Japp,  A.  J.,  Hoars  In  my  Garden,  and  other  Nature  Sketches.    Illustrated  . .  6   0    . .    4    0 

Robinson,  J.  F.,  British  Bee  Farming :  its  Profits  and  Pleasures 50..    20 

Robinson,  Phil,  Some  Country  Sights  and  Bounds 60..    20 

Roland,  Arthur,  Dairy  Farming,  Management  of  Cows,  fro.         5    0    . .    2    0 

Root  Growing,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Hops       50. .20 

Stock  Keeping  and  Cattle  Bearing 50..    20 

The  Drainage  of  Land,  Irrigation,  and  Manures         50. .20 

Tree  Planting  for  Ornamentation  or  Profit,  suitable  for  every 

Boll  and  Situation       5   0    ..    2    0 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.    Complete  in  5  Series,  by  F.  B.  Hulmb,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.    With  40 

full-page  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Series,  and  Descriptive  Text 62    6    . .  31    6 

Dixon,  C^  Annals  of  Bird  Life 76. .40 

Birds  of  our  Rambles        60. .86 

British  Sea  Birds.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Charles  Whympbr 10    6    . .    4    6 

Jottings  About  Birds          6    0    ..    8    6 

Lost  and  Vanishing  Birds:   being  a  Record  of  some  Remarkable  Extinct 

Species  and  a  Plea  for  some  Threatened.  Forms.    Illustrations  by  Charles 

Whymper.    Demy  8vo 76. .40 

Bests  and  Eggs  of  British  Birds         60..  86 

Nests  and  Eggs  of  Non-Indigenous  Birds 60..  36 

The  Migration  of  Birds 7    6    ..  4    0 

Pease,  A.  E.,  Horse  Breeding  for  Farmers  26..  20 

Hartlg,  Professor,  Text  Book  of  the  Diseases  of  Trees.    Translated  by  W.  Somrrvillr, 

and  revised  and  edited  by  H.  Marshall  Ward.    8vo.  (ne<)    10    0     . .     8    0 

Hobday,  E.,  Villa  Gardening.    A  Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gardeners  6    0.      26 
Nisbet,  J.,  British  Forest  Trees  and  their  Bylvacultural  Characteristics  and  Treat- 
ment   (net)     6    0     . .     8    6 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  The  Herb  of  the  Field         5    0    ..    2    0 

Allen,  Grant,  Science  In  Arcady         50..    20 

Wild  Birds,  Familiar.  Complete  in  4  Series,  by  W.  Swaysland.  With  40  full-page  Illus- 
trations, and  numerous  Wood  Engravings  in  each  Volume         .  52    0    ..  27    6 

Farmer's  Own  Book ;  comprising  Full  and  Practical  Instruction  on  all  Points  connected 
with  Cattle,  Poultry,  and  other  Live  Stock  in  Health  and  Sickness,  for  Sale  or  Breeding 
Purposes.    With  Chapters  on  the  Treatment  of  Dogs  and  Cats.    210  Illustrations  . .      8    6    . .     2    0 

Farm  Management,  The  Book  of:  a  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Occupations  and 

Country  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations  (Roxburgh) 76..     46 

Hudson,  W.  H.,  Birds  in  a  Village 7    6.80 

Bird  Notes.  By  the  late  Jane  Mary  Hay  ward.  Edited  by  Emma  Hubbard.  With  Illus- 
trations  60..     26 

Butler,  E.  A.,  Our  Household  Insects  :  an  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in  Dwelling 

Houses.    Illustrated        60..     36 

Jennings,  L.  J.,  Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes ;  or,  Walks  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.    With 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo 60..     36 

Lankester,  Mrs.,  Talks  about  Plants;   or,  Early  Lessons  in  Botany.    With  6  Coloured 

Plates,  and  2t>  Wood  Engravings  36..     20 

Newman,  E.,  History  of  British  Ferns.    Illustrated 18    0    ..    5    0 

Ornithology,  Field  and  General  Handbook :  a  Manual  of  the  Structure  and  Classiflcation 
of  Birds,  with  Instructions  for  Preserving  Specimens.    By  Professor  E.   Conks,  M.D. 

Illustrated.    8vo 10    0     ..     5    0 

Parkhurst,  H.  E.,  The  Birds*  Calendar.    With  24  Illustrations         60..    40 

Beeton's  Field,  Farm,  and  Garden ;  comprising  Full  and  Practical  Information  on  all 
Matters  connected  with  Country  Sports,  Tree  Culture  for  Utility  and  Ornamentation, 
the  Choice  and  Management  of  a  Faun,  the  Crops  of  the  Farm,  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  for  all  Seasons  of  the  Year.     Illustrated  with  nearly  230  Engravings. 

Crown  8vo  ..  86..     20 

Drage,  G.,  M.P.,  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor  60..    26 

Fry,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.,  British  Mosses.    Illustrated 10. .06 
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Biography. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P.    8vo,  10s.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  fully  Illustrated  with  carefully  Authenticated 
Portraits  in  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  and  with  Reproductions  of 
Contemporaneous  Prints  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  University 
of  Oxford.    Extra  crown  8vo,  14s.  net. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley \  F.R.S. 

By  Leonard  Huxley.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Life  of  Charles  V. 

*  By  Edward  Armstrong.    8vo. 

The  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson. 

Sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  his  son  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.    A  New  and  Abridged  Edition.    Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Illustrated  Books. 

Eighteenth  Century  Colour  Prints. 

An  Essay  on  certain  Stipple  Engravers  and  their  work  in  Colour. 
Compiled,  arranged,  and  written  by  Julia  Frankau.  Illustrated  with 
52  Characteristic  Pictures  printed  in  colour  from  Copper-plates. 

1.  Ordinary  Edition  with  the  plates  printed  in  Bistre,  limited  to 
400  copies.    £8  8s.  net. 

2.  An  Edition  with  the  plates  printed  in  Colour,  limited  to 
200  copies.    £18  18s.  net. 

Highways  and  Byways  Series. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  East  Anglia. 

By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pbnnell. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  6s. 


Rulers  of  the  South  :    Sicily \  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     Illustrated  by  38  Photogravures  and 
91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Henry  Brokman.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

William  Shakespeare:    Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man. 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabib.  With  8  Photogravures  and  100  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.    8vo. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  Announcements!  continued. 

Stage-Coach  and  Tavern  Days  in  America. 

By  Alice  Mobsb  Eahle.    Illustrated  by  Photographs  gathered  by  the 
Author,  of  real  things  and  happenings.    Crown  8vo,  buckram. 

Along  French  Byways. 

By  Clifton  Johnson.  With  48  full-page  Illustrations  and  38 
Vignettes  by  the  Author  in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo. 

Spanish  Highways  and  Byways. 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of  English  literature  in 
Wellesley  College.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 

Sylvana's  Letters  to  an   Unknown  Friend. 

By  E.  Y.  B.  With  numerous  full-page  and  other  Illustrations. 
Extra  crown  8vo. 

Books  for  the  Young. 

The  House  that  Grew. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "Carrots,"  &c.  Illustrated  by 
Alice  B.  Woodwabd.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

The  April  Babys  Book  of  Tunes. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  With 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Gbeenaway.    Small  4to,  6s. 

A  Noah's  Ark  Geography. 

Written  and  Pictured  by'j  Mabel  Deabmeb.  Globe  4to,  Picture 
Boards,  6s. 

The  Tale  of  the  Little  Twin  Dragons. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  Rosamond  Pbaegeb.  Demy  4to, 
Picture  Boards,  6s. 

The  Dream  Fox  Story  Book. 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Weight.  Illustrated  with  80  Drawings  by 
Oliver  Hebfobd.     Small  4to. 

Belles  Lettres. 
EMtton  be  Xuje  of  tbe  XRHritfnos  of  Walter  pater* 

The  Writings  of  Walter  Pater. 

In  8  vols.,  demy  8vo.  Uniform  with  Tennyson,  Lamb,  and  Kipling. 
The  Edition  is  limited  to  775  copies,  250  of  which  are  for  America. 
Orders  taken  only  for  complete  sets  at  10s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 


Vol.  I.  Studies  m  the  Histobt  of 
the  Renaissance.  [Sept. 

Vol.  II.  Mabius  the  Eficubean. 
Vol.  I.  [Oct. 

Vol.  III.  Mabius  the  Epicubean. 
Vol.  II.  [Nov. 


Vol.  IV.  Imaginaby  Pobtbaits  and 


Gaston  de  Latoub.  [Dec. 

Vol.  V.    Appbeoiations.  [Jan. 

Vol.  VI.  Plato  &  Platonism.  [Feb. 
Vol.  VII.  Gbeek  Studd38.  [Mar. 
Vol.  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Studdjs. 

[April. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  Announcements,  continued. 

Collected  Poems  of  T.  E.  Brown. 

Author  of  "  Fo'c'sle  Yarns,"  "  The  Manx  Witch."  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Macmillan' s  Library  of  English  Classics. 

Edited  by  Alfbbd  W.  Pollabd.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  net 
per  vol. 

Don  Quixote.    Transl.  by  Shblton.    3  vols.  [Oct. 

Walton's  Lives,  and  Complete  Angler.    1  vol.  [Nov. 

Db  Quinoey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eateb  ;  Mubdeb  as  a 
Fine  Art;  The  English  Mail  Coaoh;  and  other  Essays.  1vol.   [Nov. 

Representative  English  Comedies. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor 

of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  California.    To 

be  completed  in  5  vols.    Vol.  I.    Crown  8vo. 

Among  the  Dramatists  represented  in  Vol.  I.  will  be  i—John  Heywood,  edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard ;  Nicholas  Udall,  edited  by  Prof.  E.  Flugel ;  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,  edited  by 

Henry  Bradley ;  John  LyVy,  edited  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Baker ;    George  Peele,  edited  by  Prot 

F.  B.  Gummere ;    Green's  Place  in  Comedy,  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Woodberry ;  Robert  Green, 

edited  by  Prot  0.  M.  Gayley ;  Henry  Porter,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley ;  Shakespeare 

as  a  Comic  Dramatist,  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden. 

Golden  Treasury  Series.     Three  New  Volumes. 

Two  Essays  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  with  Introduction,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckbubgh.    Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellanies  (including  Euphranor,  Polonius,  &c.J. 
By  Edward  FitzGerald.    Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  to  Himself 

An  English  Version  of  the  Works  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  Bey. 
Gerald  Henry  Kendall,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse. 
Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Eversley  Series.     New  Volume. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitz  Gerald. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.    Globe  8vo,  5s. 

Fiction, 

The  Leather  stocking  Novels  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock  and  H.  M.  Brock.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  28.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


I.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  With 

a  General  Introduction  by  Mow- 
bray Morris,  and  25  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  M.  Brock. 

II.  The  Deer8LATER.  With  40  Illus- 

trations by  H.  M.  Brock. 


III.  The  Pathfinder.  With  25  Illus- 
trations by  C.  E.  Brook. 

IV.  The  Prairie.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  E.  Brock. 

V.  The  Pioneers.  With  25  Illustra- 

tions by  H.  M.  Brook. 
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New  Novels. 

F.  MARION   CRAWFORD. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King:  a  Love  Story  of  Old  Madrid. 
By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs/'  Ac.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Fred  Rob.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay. 

By    Maurice    Hewlett,  Author   of    "The    Forest   Lovers,"    Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

EGERTON  CASTLE. 
Marshfield  the  Observer ■,  and  the  Dance  of  Death. 

Studies  of  Character  and  Action.    By  Egerton  Castle,  Author  of 
11  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  "  Young  April,"  Ac.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 
Prejudged. 

By  Florence  Montgomery,  Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  Ac.    Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

RHODA   BROUGHTON. 
Foes  in  Law. 

By  Bhoda  Broughton,  Author  of  "  Nancy,"  Ac.    Grown  8vo,  6s. 

ROSA   NOUCHETTE  CAREY. 
Rue  with  a  Difference. 

By  Rosa  N.  Caret,  Author  of "  Nellie's  Memories/'  Ac.  Crown  8ro,  6s. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 
The  Crisis. 

By  Winston  Churchill,  Author  of  "Richard  Carvel,"  Ac.    Illus- 
trated by  Maxfield  Pabbish.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 
Modern  Broods. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclifife,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WILLIAM   WALDORF  ASTOR. 
Pharaoh's  Daughter,  and  other  Stories. 

By  William  Waldorf  Astor.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FRANCES  M.  PEARD. 
Number  One  &  Number  Two. 

By  Frances  M.  Peard,  Author  of  "  Donna  Teresa."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  Announcements!  continued. 

GRACE  MARGUERITE  HURD. 
The  Bennett  Twins. 

By  Grace  Marguerite  Hurd.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

S.    WEIR  MITCHELL. 
Dr.  North  and  His  Friends. 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Harvard  and  Edinburgh,  Author 
of  "  Hugh  Wynne."     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

B.  K.  BENSON. 

Who  Goes  There?     The  Story  of  a  Spy  in  the  Civi/  War. 
By  B.  K.  Benson.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

EDWIN  ASA   DIX. 
Deacon  Bradbury.     A  Novel. 

By  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  Author  of  "  A  Midsummer  Drive  Through  the 
Pyrenees/'    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Macmillan9 s  Sixpenny  Series. 

The  Water  Babies.    By  Charles  Kingbley.    Illustrated.     [Sept. 
Breezie  Langton.    By  Hawlby  Smart.  [Oct. 

Good-Bye,  Sweetheart  I    By  Rhoda  Broughton.  [Nov. 

Travel  and  Adventure. 

West  African  Studies. 

By  Mary  H.  Kingsley.  A  New  Edition  with  Additional  Chapters. 
Extra  crown  8vo. 

The  Romance  of  Spain. 

By  Charles  W.  Wood,  Author  of  "  In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone," 
"Letters  from  Majorca/'  &c.    Illustrated.    8vo,  10s.  net. 

Soldiering  in  Canada. 

Recollections  and  Experiences.  By  Lieut. -Col.  George  T.  Denison, 
late  Commanding  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard;  Author  of 
"  A  History  of  Modern  Cavalry,"  &c.    Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Art,  Archaeology,  and  Architecture. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 
Byzantine  Architecture   in   Greece. 

The  Monastery  of  Saint  Luke  of  Stiris,  in  Phocis  and  the 
Dependent  Monastery  of  Saint  Nicolas  in  the  Fields,  near  Skripou  in 
Boeotia.  By  Robert  Weir  Schultz,  Oold  Medallist  and  Travelling 
Student  in  Architecture,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1887-89),  and 
Sidney  Howard  Barnsley,  lately  Members  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens.    Imperial  4to. 

The  Origins  of  Art ;  a  Psychological  and  Sociological  Enquiry. 
By  Dr.  Yrjo  Hirn,  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  Announcements!  continued. 

Early  Christian  Art  and  Archaeology. 

By  Walter  Lowrie,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Borne.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Grown  8vo. 

Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building. 

Edited  by  Russell  Stubgis.  Vol.  I.,  A — E.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo. 

Ethnology. 

The  Golden  Bough.     A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion. 

By  J.  G.  Frazer,  Litt.D.,  Hon.  D.G.L.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     3  vols.,  8vo. 

Science. 

Studies  Scientific  and  Social. 

By  Alfred  R.  Wallace.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  Scientific.  Vol.  II.f 
Social.    Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo. 

The  Cambridge  Natural  History. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Amphibia  and  Reptiles.  By  JEL  Gadow,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
8vo,  17s.  net. 

The  Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 

Edited  by  Sir  M.  Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  and  Prof.  B.  Ray 
Lankester,  F.R.S.  In  4  vols.  Vol.  III.  [Vol.  I.,  26s.  net.  Vol.  II., 
30s.  net.] 

Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties. 

By  M.  Ostbogorski.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Frederick 
Clarke,  formerly  Taylorian  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Brycb,  M.P. 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Edited  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Stuart  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Princeton  University.     In  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Theology. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St    Peter  (Greek   Text). 

With  Commentary.  By  J.  Howard  B.  Masterman,  Principal  of 
the  Midland  Clergy  College,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.    Crown  8vo. 
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The  Christian  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Apocalypse. 
By  Edwabd  Cabus  Selwyn,  D.D.    Crown  8vo. 

Christ  the   Truth. 

Being  the  Angus  Lectures  for  the  year  1900.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Medley. 
Crown  8vo. 

St.  Paul  and  Contemporary  Thought. 

By  H.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Bang's  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Works  of  Bishop  Butler. 

Vol.  I.,  Sermons.  Vol.  II.,  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  to  which  are 
added  two  brief  dissertations  :  (l)  Of  Personal  Identity ;  (2)  Of  the 
Nature  of  Virtue.  By  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.  A  New  Edition,  with 
Preface  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.,  and  a  General  Intro- 
duction by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    8vo. 

[The  English  Theological  Library* 

A   New   History   of  the   Book   of  Common   Prayer,  with    a 

Rationale  of  its  Offices  on  the  basis  of  the  former  work,  by  Francis 
Procter,  M.A.  Revised  and  Re-written  by  Walter  Howard  Frere, 
M.A. 


Horticulture,  Botany,  &c. 

Vols.   III.   and  IV.  completing   the  work* 

Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,   Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

Edited  by  L.   H.   Bailey,    Professor    of    Horticulture    in    Cornell 
University.    To  be  complete  in  4  vols.    Profusely  Illustrated.    8vo. 

Botany.     A  Text-Book  for  Schools. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Pro 
Illustrated.    Globe  8vo. 

The  Principles  of  Vegetable-Gardening. 

y  L.  H.  Bailey,  Pro 
lustrated.    Crown  8vo 

Principles  of  Stock-Breeding, 


By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University, 
-llui  ■    '   '      "  -     ~ 


By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 
Illui  '    '  -     - 


The  Application  of  Biological  Laws  to  the  Breeding  of  Domestic 
Animals  (including  Poultry),  whether  for  "Fancy"  or  Profit.  By 
W.  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Tale  University. 
Crown  8vo. 
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Forthcoming    Books 

To  be  published  by  the  M  ACM  ILL  AN  CO.,  of  New  York;  for  sale 
England  by  M  ACM  ILL  AN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


AUTUMN    SEASON,    1900. 


Architecture. 

Building  Superintendence. 

A  Manual  for  Young  Architects,  Students,  and  others  interest 
Building  Operations  as  carried  on  at  the  Present  Day.  By  r. 
Clark,  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  New  Eg 
revised.    8vo. 

Fiction. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal^  and  Aftermath. 

By  James  Lane  Allen,  Author  of  "  The  Choir  Invisible,"  &o.  A 
Edition  in  1  vol.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.    Globe  8vo. 

History. 

American  History  told  by  Contemporaries. 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  History  at  Ha 

University. 

Vol.  III.  National  Expansion  (1783—1846). 
Vol.  IV.  Welding  op  the  Nation  (1846—1896). 

The   History   of  Colonisation  from  the  Earliest  Times   ft 

Present  Day.  By  Henry  C.  Morris,  formerly  United  States  C 
at  Ghent.    8vo. 

A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  George  W.  Botsford,  Ph.D.    Illustrated.    Grown  8vo. 

Extracts  from  the  Sources  of  English  History. 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  K.  Kendall.    Globe  8vo. 

A  History  of  South  Carolina. 

Vol.  III.  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution  (1775—1780] 
Edward  McCrady,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of 


Carolina. 
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Literature, 
•national  Studies  in  Hmerican  Xetters. 

This  Series  is  issued  under  the  General  Editorship  of  Professor  Geo.  E. 
Woodberby,  of  Columbia  University.     Globe  8vo. 

The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison. 

The  Hoosier  Writers. 

By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

StUMeS  iti  XtteratUre*    Second  Series. 

Studies  and  Appreciations. 

By  Lewis  E.  Gates,   Assistant  Professor  of  English  in   Harvard 
University. 

The  Beginnings  of  Poetry. 

By  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Professor  of  English  in  Haverford  College. 
Globe  8vo. 


Modern  Languages. 


Manual  of  English   Composition. 

Vol.  II.    By  Prof.  E.  H.  Lewis,  Ph.D.    Crown  8vo. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

Second  High  School  Course.  By  G.  R.  Carpenter,' Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University ;  Author  of 
"  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,"  &c.  AGlobe  8vo. 

AacmtUan's  pocket  Hmerican  Classics. 

A  Series  of  American  Texts  edited  for  use  in  Secondary  Schools.  Each  will 
contain  a  Critical  Introduction,  together  with  Notes,  Portraits,  and 
similar  Aids  to  the  Student  or  General  Reader.     Globe  8vo. 

The  Sketch  Book.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

By  Washington  Irving.  By  J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  Alhambra.  I  The  Deerslayer. 

By  Washington  Irving.  '         By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Selections  of  Prose  Tales.  Evangeline. 

By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  I       By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Autobiography.  !  Selections   from    the    Southern 

By  Benjamin  Franklin.  |       Poets. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  American  Announcements,  continued. 

XTbe  flDacmillan  f  rencb  Classics  for  College*  an& 
Scbool  use. 

Under  General  Editorship  of  Fkedbbick  G.  db  Sumiohbabt,  Professor  of 
French  at  Harvard  University. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland. 

Translated  into  Modern  French.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Professor  Anna  R.  Pugh. 

Racine's  Athalie. 

With   Introduction,   Commentary,   and   Notes,  by  Professor   F.  C. 

DE  SUMICHRAST. 

Select  Plays  of  Marrvaux. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  F  W.  Olmsted. 


XTbe  flbacmlllan  ©erman  Classics  for  Colleges  anb 
Scbool  use. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Waterman  T.  Hewett,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Cornell  University.     Globe  8vo. 

Goethe's  Poems. 

Edited  by  Professor  M.  D.  Leabned. 

Goethe's  Faust. 

Edited  by  Henry  Wood. 

Schiller  s  Wallenstein. 

Edited  by  Max  Winkles. 

Politics,   Economics,  Sociology,  &c. 

Social  "Justice :  A  Critical  Essay. 

By  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University.    8vo. 

XTbe  Ctttsen's  Ztbrarg  of  Economics,  politics,  anb 
Sociolofls. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Economics,  and  Political  Science  and  History ;  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Essays  in  the  Monetary  History  of  the   United  States. 
By  Chables  J.  Bullock,  Ph.D.    Crown  8vo. 
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Macmillan  &  Go.'s  American  Announcements,  continued. 

The  American  Party  System  from  1846  to  1861. 
By  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  A.M.,  LL.D.    Grown  8vo. 

Government  in  Switzerland. 

By  Professor  John  M.  Vincent.      Bevised  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
Crown  8vo. 


American  Supremacy  in  the  World's  Politics. 
By  Brooks  Adams.    Crown  8vo. 

The   Peace    Conference   at   the    Hague,  and  its   Bearings   on 

International  Law  and  Policy.  By  Frederick  W.  Holls,  D.C.L.,  a 
Member  of  the  Conference  from  the  U.S. 

Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology,  &c. 

First  Experiments  in  Psychology. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Laboratory  Practice.  By  Edward]]  B. 
Titchener,  M.A.(Oxon.),  Ph.D.fLeipzig).  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Quali- 
tative Experiments.    Vol.  II.  Quantitative  Experiments. 

Gbe  Geacber'a  professional  Xibrarg. 

A  Series  under  the  General  Editorship  of  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University. 

The   Teaching  of  English. 

By  Percival  Chubb,  M.A.     Crown  8vo. 

Foundations  of  Knowledge. 

By  Prof.  Alexander  T.  0.  McCosh.    Crown  8vo. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Domestic  Service. 

By  Lucy  M.  Salmon.  New  Edition,  with  an  Additional  Chapter* 
Crown  8vo. 

Geography. 

School  Geography. 

By  Professor  R.  S.  Tarr.    Vol.  III.  Europe,  Ac. 

Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Electricity. 

The  Principles  of  Mechanics. 

By  Prof.  Frederick  Slate,  Ph.D.    Crown  8vo. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  American  Announcements,  continued. 

Design  and  Construction  of  Bile c trie  Power  Plants. 
By  Bion  J.  Arnold,  M.A.,  M.Ph.E.E. 

Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

By  Professor  D.  G.  Jackson  and  Professor  J.  P.  Jackson.  Illustrated, 
Crown  8vo. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Modern  Perspective. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Plane  and  Cylindrical 
Perspective.    By  Professor  William  R.  Ware.    With  aJPortfolio  of 

Plates.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics. 

By  Professor  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  A.B.,  Ph.D.    Crown  8vo. 

Surgery. 
Surgical  Technique. 

Being  a  Handbook  of  and  Operating  Guide  to  all  Operations  on  the 
Head,  Neck,  and  Trunk.  By  Fr.  von  Esmarch,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  Surgeon-General  of  the 
German  Army,  and  E.  Kowalzig,  M.D.  Translated  by  Professor 
Ludwio  H.  Grau,  Ph.D.  Edited  by  Professor  Nicholas  Senn. 
With  500  Illustrations. 

Theology. 
f*ew  TTestament  1>an&boofts* 

Edited  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 

Early  Christian  Literature  from  Paul  to  Eusebius. 
By  Professor  J.  W.  Platner,  D.D.     Crown  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Higher   Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  Professor  Henry  S.  Nash.     Crown  8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New    Testament. 
By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Litt.D.,  D.D.    Crown  8vo. 


CONCLUDING    VOLUME. 

The  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments  ;•   or,   Israel  and 

the  Nations.  Vol.  III.  To  the  End  of  the  Exile  and  the  Close  of 
the  Semitic  Regime  in  Western  Asia.  By  Professor  James  F. 
McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     8vo. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question. 

By  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  A.M.,  D.D.     Croyyn  8vo. 
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MACMILLAN'S 

LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

Prejudged. 

By    FLORENCE    MONTGOMERY, 

Author  of  "Misunderstood,"  &o.  [Beady. 

Rue  with  a  Difference. 

By    ROSA    NOUCHETTE    CAREY, 

Author  of  "  Nellie's  Memories,"  &o.  [October  2. 

Marshfield  the  Observer, 

And  the  Dance  of  Death. 
STUDIES    OF    CHARACTER    AND    ACTION. 

By    EGERTON  CASTLE, 

Author  of  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico."  [October  2. 

Modern   Broods. 

By    CHARLOTTE    M.    YONGE, 

Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redolyffe,"  &o.  [October 5. 

85,000  Copies  have  been   Sold   in   England  and  America. 

The   Increasing   Purpose 

A   TALE    OF    THE    KENTUCKY   HEMP    FIELDS. 
By   JAMBS   LANE    ALLEN, 

Author  of  "The  Choir  Invisible."      (213th  Thousand.) 

A  Friend  of  CaBsar 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC 

By   WILLIAM    S.   DAVIS. 

"  Mr.  Davis  baa  done  his  work  with  admirable  care  and  palm."— World. 

The  Web  of  Life 

By  ROBERT  HERRIOK, 

Author  of  "  The  Gospel  of  Freedom,"  Ac. 
"  Far  above  the  average  novel  in  its  cleverness." — Truth. 
"An  interesting  and  well-told  story." — Westminster  Gazette. 

As    the   Light   Led 

By  JAMBS   NEWTON    BASKETT, 

Author  of  "  At  You-AU's  House." 

Pall  Mali.  Gazette.— "  A  well  written  book Excellent  character  drawing." 

Pilot.— "Pleasant  and  wholesome  reading." 

The  Banker  and  the  Bear 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CORNER  IN  LARD. 

By     HENRY     KITOHELL     WEBSTER, 

One  of  the  Authors  of  "  A  Short  Line  War." 
Spectator.—"  Very  lively  and  exciting  reading." 
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Blood 
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15th 
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JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Third  Series. 
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CHEAP    EDITION    OF 
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